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Message from the Program Chair 


Dear colleagues, 


It is my pleasure to report that this year’s USENIX Security Symposium continues the tradition of excellence 
established in previous years. 


This year we received 179 submissions (close to the record of 184 submissions, in 2004). Each paper was 
reviewed by at least three program committee members. Papers by program committee members (who could be 
authors or co-authors in at most two submissions) were reviewed by at least four other members. Often, we 
solicited the opinion of outside experts. At the end of March, the program committee met as a group over two days 
at Columbia University (in New York) to discuss the reviews and put together the conference program. In the end, 
only 22 papers could be accepted, representing an acceptance rate of only 12.3%. 


These numbers give only one indication of the selectivity and competitiveness of the conference. More 
importantly, the quality of many of the papers that we could not accept was also very high; I am confident that 
with only a little (if any) additional work, many will be accepted and appear in other high-quality conferences. In 
this, I hope they will have benefited from the hard work of the “dream team” of program committee members that 
I had the pleasure to preside over. Everyone tried and largely succeeded in completing their reviews on time and in 
providing useful and constructive feedback to the authors of all papers. I wish to thank the whole program commit- 
tee for the collegiality, diligence, responsiveness, and enthusiasm they exhibited throughout this gruelling, but also 
extremely rewarding, process. You can be proud of the results—I know I am! 


However, let me bring up a more somber issue. This year, based on previous years’ experiences, we decided to 
bring into effect a stricter and (more importantly) more explicit policy with respect to plagiarism and publication 
dishonesty (including multiple submissions of the same work to concurrent conferences). Furthermore, USENIX 
put into effect a “sanctions” process: at the recommendation of the chair and the program committee, individuals 
found in violation of the policy may be prohibited from submitting to future USENIX conferences for a number of 
years. The details of the policy are contained in the Call for Papers, although we expect future refinements as we 
receive feedback and gain experience (which, hopefully, will remain limited!). 


Of course, USENIX Security includes more than the technical papers. Patrick McDaniel and Gary McGraw put 
together a very attractive and exciting invited talks track. Doug Szajda is coordinating the ever-popular and 
thought provoking Work-in-Progress (WiPs) reports. Radu Sion is organizing this year’s poster session, back by 
popular demand. Richard Clarke will be giving the keynote address for the conference. I am sure you will find this 
year’s Symposium, held in beautiful Vancouver, an exciting and rewarding event. 


In every previous USENIX proceedings foreword (for Security as well as other conferences), there is a paragraph 
describing how great the USENIX staff is. Let me say that none of these acknowledgments, including what I am 
writing, do these folks any justice. They are truly amazing in all respects. Having served as both general and 
program chair for conferences that do not have such dedicated and hard-working staff, I am eternally grateful to 
Ellie Young, Casey Henderson, Peter Collinson, Jane-Ellen Long, Tara Mulligan, Anne Dickison, and Jennifer 
Joost for all their patience and support. If not for them, I would not have enjoyed this process as much as I did. I 
would also like to thank Matt Blaze (PC Chair in 2004, USENIX Board Member) for his help in dealing with vari- 
ous thorny issues, and for his guidance and advice to me throughout the process. 


I hope to see you all in Vancouver! 


Angelos Keromytis, Columbia University 
Program Chair 


A Usability Study and Critique of Two Password Managers 


Sonia Chiasson and P.C. van Oorschot 
School of Computer Science, Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada 
chiasson@ scs.carleton.ca 


Robert Biddle 
Human Oriented Technology Lab, Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada 


Abstract 


We present a usability study of two recent password man- 
ager proposals: PwdHash (Ross et al., 2005) and Pass- 
word Multiplier (Halderman et al., 2005). Both papers 
considered usability issues in greater than typical detail, 
the former briefly reporting on a small usability study; 
both also provided implementations for download. Our 
study involving 26 users found that both proposals suf- 
fer from major usability problems. Some of these are not 
“simply” usability issues, but rather lead directly to se- 
curity exposures. Not surprisingly, we found the most 
significant problems arose from users having inaccurate 
or incomplete mental models of the software. Our study 
revealed many interesting misunderstandings — for ex- 
ample, users reporting a task as easy even when unsuc- 
cessful at completing that task; and believing their pass- 
words were being strengthened when in fact they had 
failed to engage the appropriate protection mechanism. 
Our findings also suggested that ordinary users would 
be reluctant to opt-in to using these managers: users 
were uncomfortable with “relinquishing control” of their 
passwords to a manager, did not feel that they needed 
the password managers, or that the managers provided 
greater security. 


1 Introduction 


Several recent password managers, intended for protect- 
ing web accounts, generate strong passwords (i.e., more 
resistant to dictionary and/or social engineering attacks) 
from weaker but more easily remembered user-chosen 
passwords. They can also facilitate safer re-use of pass- 
words across accounts by using various forms of salts 
such as those derived from target site domain names. The 
expectation is that these password managers increase se- 
curity. Does this expectation materialize when real users 
are involved? Can ordinary users actually use these sys- 
tems? Do they want to? These are some of the questions 
which we address in this paper, as we carry out a usabil- 
ity study of two password managers — PwdHash [24] and 


Password Multiplier [11]. 

Despite the inadequacies of passwords from a secu- 
rity viewpoint, they are becoming more common. This 
is causing additional challenges for ordinary users who 
accumulate password-protected accounts for a growing 
number of services and web sites. This also increases 
security risks for several reasons. One is that passwords 
are commonly reused across accounts; thus a password 
used for a low-security site, easily compromised by an at- 
tacker, may allow access to a higher-security site. Phish- 
ing attacks on passwords have increased dramatically 
over the past three years, complicating matters further. 
On top of these issues, it is well known that security is 
viewed as an obstacle by many users because security is 
rarely a user’s primary goal. When security procedures 
impede users’ end goals, users bypass security [2, 5, 26]. 
Thus usability is an increasingly important aspect of se- 
curity in general, and password systems in particular. 

Our objective was to examine if any progress had been 
made in addressing usability in security, seven years after 
“Why Johnny Can’t Encrypt” [31]. Since novice users 
are often at increased risk from security vulnerabilities, 
we sought tools aimed at novice users as a logical start- 
ing point. Two password manager projects in particu- 
lar piqued our interest: PwdHash and Password Multi- 
plier. Both were published in 2005, had a significant fo- 
cus on usability and positioned it as a major objective, 
and had publicly available implementations. Although 
the implementations that we tested are still in beta ver- 
sions, their authors state that these should help novice 
computer users protect their passwords. We decided to 
carry out an independent study to test the effectiveness 
of the two systems from a usability standpoint — could 
they be successfully used, and did any security problems 
arise due to usability problems? 

We found discrepancies between the usability claims 
of the published password manager papers and the results 
of our study. We uncovered numerous usability prob- 
lems with the interfaces, some of which create security 
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exposures. Many of the usability issues found are not 
particular to security, and are addressed in the existing 
Human-Computer Interaction (HCI) and usability litera- 
ture. This suggests that the existing gap between the HCI 
and security communities hurts the latter due to a lack of 
awareness (or at least application) of the HCI usability 
literature, and leads only to rediscovery of well-known 
principles. Research effort would of course be better 
spent focusing on those usability issues that are unique 
to security interfaces. 

The authors of both password managers state that se- 
curity interfaces should be as transparent as possible; re- 
sulting in absolutely minimal or no change in user ex- 
perience. Our study reveals that designing towards this 
belief can not only contribute to usability problems, but 
can lead to “dangerous errors” [31];! we conclude that 
this idea requires closer scrutiny and validation. 

OUR CONTRIBUTIONS. We add to the relatively 
sparse, albeit growing, set of published usability stud- 
ies in the security literature. We carry out an indepen- 
dent usability test of two proposed password mecha- 
nisms which have received significant attention within 
the security community: PwdHash [24] and Password 
Multiplier [11]. The results of our larger study directly 
contradict the findings reported for PwdHash (no user 
study was published for Password Multiplier), and sug- 
gest that both earlier papers (1) over claim the actual us- 
ability of their mechanisms as provided in their own pub- 
licly available implementations; and (2) result in “dan- 
gerous errors” with serious security implications. Our 
work reiterates the necessity of actual user studies before 
concluding that new security mechanisms are usable. It 
also raises the question of what the standard should be in 
the security community: should usability tests become a 
requirement for new authentication proposals, if a major 
claim is usability? Aside from usability and security con- 
siderations per se, we also provide interesting results on 
how users felt about these mechanisms: about giving up 
“control” of their passwords to these mechanisms, their 
perceived security, and their perceived necessity. 

ORGANIZATION. Section 2 reviews the two password 
managers we evaluate. Section 3 first briefly provides 
context on usability testing, and then details our study 
methodology. Section 4 presents the data collected from 
interaction with participants, our interpretation and anal- 
ysis of which is provided in Section 5. Section 6 provides 
further discussion and recommendations. Section 7 dis- 
cusses related work. Section 8 gives concluding remarks. 


2 Password Managers 


Passwords are the most common form of authentication 
on computers today [23]; yet they are far from the most 
secure. Cognitive demands increase as people use more 
computer systems, leading to poorer password choices 


| Remote PwdHash 0.8 


Versions: 0.4 | 0.6 |0.7 |0.8 


Site Address 
hitp:iwww.exemple com 
Site Password 


Hashed Password 


Generate 





Figure 1: Remote web site for generating PwdHash passwords 


in an attempt to manage the load. Encouraging stronger 
passwords through password rules or advice on select- 
ing good passwords does not help users remember the 
stronger passwords. Encouraging the use of passphrases 
similarly does not mitigate the problem of matching mul- 
tiple passwords and multiple accounts. 

One proposed solution to these password problems 
is password managers. One class of these managers 
maps low-entropy (easy to remember) user passwords 
into stronger passwords (more resistant to dictionary at- 
tacks), and may also generate site-specific passwords 
partially dependent on the domain name of the site (pro- 
tecting against some phishing attacks). Several pass- 
word managers exist in different formats: stand-alone 
applications (e.g., Site Password [13]), browser plug-ins 
(e.g., Password Maker [15]), browser scripts (e.g., Pass- 
word Composer [14]), and bookmarklets (e.g., Password 
Generator [33]). PwdHash and Password Multiplier are 
two recent additions to the list. They are both browser 
plug-ins claiming to make it easier for users to have se- 
cure passwords without having to remember a number of 
complicated passwords. 


2.1 PwdHash 


PwdHash [24] is a browser plug-in that applies a cryp- 
tographic hash at the client machine to generate strong 
passwords based on the user’s entered password and the 
site domain. The new stronger password is sent to the 
target site. No server-side changes are needed. Users 
activate the installed plug-in by adding the @@ prefix 
to passwords they want “protected”, or by pressing the 
F2 key before entering their password. Once passwords 
are “protected”, the users no longer know their effective 
passwords; thus PwdHash must always be used to log in 
to the web accounts. The authors [24] provide a web site 
where users can remotely generate their protected pass- 
word for times when they are logging on to a site from a 
computer without the plug-in (see Figure 1). This gener- 
ated password is copied and pasted by the users into the 
target password field. 

Users must initially log on to each web account they 
want to protect, and change their password. They en- 
ter @@ in front of their new password, which activates 
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PwdHash and generates a new “strong” password. Users 
later changing their protected password for a given site 
use that web site’s Change Password interface, but with 
@@ as a prefix to both their current and new passwords. 

PwdHash is also designed to prevent certain JavaScript 
attacks. It processes the input stream, scanning for the 
@@ character, processing so-designated passwords, and 
replacing the input, before JavaScript would have access. 
PwdHash also protects against phishing attacks by using 
a hash salt based on the domain name of the target web 
site. If users enter their password at a fraudulent site, that 
site’s domain will be used as the salt. 

An implementation is publicly available. The reported 
user study of five users found that participants experi- 
enced little difficulty using the plug-in and that the only 
usability problems were observed with the remote inter- 
face. The approach was positioned as unique in that it 
implements password hashing within the browser, with- 
out additional window pop-ups or having a visible soft- 
ware interface. The PwdHash authors believe that this 
improves its usability: “We can reduce the threat of 
password attacks with no server changes and little or 
no change to the user experience. Since the users who 
fall victim to many common attacks are technically un- 
sophisticated, our techniques are designed to transpar- 
ently provide novice users with the benefits of password 
practices that are otherwise only feasible for security ex- 
perts” [24]. 


2.2 Password Multiplier 


Password Multiplier (hereafter identified as _ P- 
Multiplier) is a second password manager intended 
to help users generate strong passwords for web 
accounts [11]. It is a plug-in for Mozilla’s Firefox 
web browser, requiring no changes to the servers; all 
computation is done client-side. As with PwdHash, 
a cryptographic hash function is applied, generating 
strong passwords for the user’s accounts. While a 
primary design goal of PwdHash is to protect web site 
passwords against phishing attacks, P-Multiplier is 
intended to generate and manage strong passwords from 
a single user-chosen password for arbitrary password- 
protected applications (i.e, not restricted to web site 
passwords); this difference does not affect our usability 
study, and the plug-in we tested is restricted to web 
site passwords. P-Multiplier uses a master username 
and master password so that users need only remember 
one password for all of their accounts. A protected 
password is generated based on the master username, 
master password, and the target site domain name. Users 
activate the plug-in by double-clicking on the password 
field or pressing Alt+P while the cursor is in that field. 
This opens a small dialog box. The master username 
is entered automatically (it is set upon installation). 
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Figure 2: The dialog box for P-Multiplier is activated by 
double-clicking on the password field 
Users enter the master password (see Figure 2). When 
users click the OK button, the dialog box closes and the 
generated password is automatically placed into the web 
site’s password field. The background colour of the web 
site’s password field changes to signal the entry of the 
protected password. 


Users must switch each account password over to a 
protected password generated by P-Multiplier, by using 
the Change Password interface of each web site. They 
double-click on the new password field to activate P- 
Multiplier and generate their new password. To up- 
date any password after it is protected, users must mod- 
ify the “site name” argument used to generate the pass- 
word (e.g., for a google.com password, change the site 
name in the P-Multiplier dialog box to google.com-two). 
Users thereafter must remember to enter their changed 
site name each time they log in to this particular site. 


To help protect against dictionary attacks, P-Multiplier 
uses a two-stage process which in the first stage, mas- 
sively iterates the hash function, with the intent to slow 
down any attack on the master password. This intro- 
duces a 100-second delay when first installing the plug- 
in, while it computes a first hash result which is cached 
on the local computer. Passwords later generated on this 
computer use the cached first hash, as well as the mas- 
ter secret again, as input to a second (less massively it- 
erated) hash operation. Legitimate users experience the 
long delay only on new installations of the plug-in (not 
per-login). The idea is that attackers must compute the 
hash function from scratch each time they test a new mas- 
ter password, encountering the long delay with each trial. 


For use from remote (secondary) computers, users 
must download and install the plug-in on the remote 
computer, and on it enter the correct master password 
and username in order to generate their protected pass- 
words (and experience the 100s first-stage delay). No al- 
ternative is provided for users unable to install software 
(this is positioned as a relatively rare occurrence by the 
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P-Multiplier authors). 

No usability testing was reported in publication [11] 
or on the P-Multiplier web site [12]. When discussing 
usability, they acknowledge that transportability is a nec- 
essary characteristic. They assert that PwdHash and P- 
Multiplier are equally transportable, however their soft- 
ware requires installation on a remote site (unlike Pwd- 
Hash). 


3 Study Methodology 


To investigate the usability of these password managers, 
we conducted a study with participants who would be 
typical users of these systems. We first provide some 
background on usability studies, then describe our study 
methodology in detail. 


3.1 Usability Testing 


Since it is not a mainstream topic for most security re- 
searchers, we begin by briefly providing some back- 
ground on usability studies. There are two general cat- 
egories of methods for assessing the usability of a sys- 
tem: usability inspection methods and user studies. With 
usability inspection methods (such as cognitive walk- 
throughs and heuristic evaluations), evaluators inspect 
and evaluate usability-related aspects of a system. They 
are conducted without end users and require a certain 
level of expertise in usability [19]. These are useful in 
finding obvious usability problems but are no substitute 
for user studies with real users. Typically, usability in- 
spection methods are used early on to guide the design 
process, then user studies are conducted to confirm the 
design decisions and find any problems that have been 
overlooked. User studies can range from closely con- 
trolled experimental studies testing specific hypotheses 
to field studies where the system is deployed for real us- 
age and system logs and interviews are used to assess its 
usability. Most user studies fall somewhere in between, 
conducted in a lab, with pre-determined tasks, but also 
leaving room to observe users in a more ad hoc manner 
and uncover unexpected problems as they arise [27]. 

Usability tests are used to determine whether a system 
is suitable for the intended audience and for its intended 
purpose. Typically, the tests aim to uncover any diffi- 
culties encountered by the users as they go through a set 
of predetermined tasks. These tasks should be carefully 
chosen to reflect realistic usage scenarios. To preserve 
ecological validity, the environment should be set up to 
mimic reality as closely as possible in terms of techni- 
cal details, but also in terms of instructions given. If a 
typical end-user is expected to be able to use the system 
without in-person training, then training on system use 
should not be provided during the test. 

It is important to closely observe users as they per- 
form these tasks as this is how most usability problems 


are revealed. The observer’s role is mainly to observe 
and record what is happening. They need to be careful 
not to provide extra instructions or cues that may influ- 
ence the user’s actions. In fact, a script should be used to 
ensure that all participants receive the same information. 
It is important to emphasize that it is the system that is 
being tested and not the user; the participants should feel 
that they are helping with the development of the system 
rather than feel like their performance is being evaluated. 
A method called “think-aloud” is typically used, where 
users are asked to keep a running commentary as they 
perform the tasks. Pre/post questionnaires or interviews 
are also useful in gathering users’ opinions, attitudes, and 
feedback about the system. This should be a secondary 
source of information, used in conjunction with obser- 
vations and potentially system logs, because users’ re- 
ported views often do not reflect their performance and 
often fail to reveal crucial usability problems. 

Selecting the right participants for a usability study is 
important. The participants should accurately represent 
the users who would use the actual system, and be sim- 
ilar in terms of experience and knowledge. Improperly 
choosing participants will negatively affect the results of 
the tests, typically by missing critical usability problems. 

The guideline stating that five users are enough to dis- 
cover most usability problems [18, 29] has long been 
used to justify small usability studies. Recent work ques- 
tions this assumption and highlights the fact that in most 
cases five users are not enough [9, 22, 28]. They found 
that some severe usability problems were only discov- 
ered after running a larger group of participants. The 
likelihood of finding usability problems is not evenly dis- 
tributed. Some problems only arise under specific cir- 
cumstances so using a small sample of users may not be 
sufficient to uncover them. The variability in the number 
of problems found by any one user also makes it unlikely 
that a sample of five users would discover most usability 
problems. Faulkner justifies that twenty users “can allow 
the practitioner to approach increasing levels of certainty 
that high percentages of existing usability problems have 
been found in the testing” [9]. 


3.2 Overview of Study 


Our tests were conducted in Carleton University’s 
Human-Oriented Technology Lab and the methodology 
was reviewed and approved by the university’s ethics 
committee. Our study explicitly looks at the password 
managers as implemented rather than at the proposed ad- 
ditional implementations suggested by the systems’ au- 
thors. 

The typical tasks that users would need to accomplish 
with password managers fall into four categories: 


1. Migrate user accounts (passwords) to use the pass- 
word manager 
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2. Log in to protected user accounts from a primary 
computer 

3. Change passwords for user accounts 

4. Access user accounts remotely, i.e., from a com- 
puter other than the primary computer, such as on 


a public or friend’s machine. 
Each participant completed a one-hour session, where 


they completed a set of five tasks designed to simu- 
late the real tasks that users would accomplish with the 
password managers. The set of tasks was repeated so 
that each participant completed them with both Pwd- 
Hash and P-Multiplier. The order in which the tasks and 
the programs were presented was balanced to avoid bias. 
Throughout the session, the experimenter observed the 
participant and recorded their actions. Additional user 
feedback was gathered through questionnaires. 


3.3. Participants 


Twenty-seven adults participated in the study. Most were 
students at our university, from various faculties and de- 
gree programs; none were students specializing in com- 
puter security. A few had technical backgrounds: four 
were from Computer Science, one studied Information 
Systems, and none were from Engineering. Data from 
one participant was eliminated as a language barrier cou- 
pled with very little computer experience hindered their 
ability to understand the tasks. Of the remaining 26 par- 
ticipants, 21 were between the ages of 18 and 30 and five 
were over 30 years old. Data from these 26 participants 
was used for all further analysis in this paper.” 

The participants were familiar with using the web and 
logging on to web sites requiring a username and pass- 
word. All but two reported visiting the web daily, and 
these two said they were online several times a week. 
The participants were fairly comfortable with using com- 
puters; 24 of the participants self-rated their general 
computer skill level at 6 or higher on a scale of 1 to 10. 

We chose not to screen participants based on experi- 
ence using Firefox. Typical Firefox users are more tech- 
nically sophisticated than average users so pre-selecting 
on this criteria would have biased our pool of partici- 
pants. Additionally, interaction with the browser’s inter- 
face was minimal; participants simply had to enter URLs 
and navigate within web pages. These tasks are accom- 
plished in the same manner in Firefox and Internet Ex- 
plorer. 

A pre-task questionnaire was used to gain insight into 
the participants’ initial attitude towards web security and 
passwords. They reported using an average of six web 
sites requiring a password to log in. A summary of their 
responses is presented in Table 1. 


3.4 Tasks 


Participants completed a set of tasks using two differ- 
ent computers during the session. Both computers were 


Table 1: Participants’ initial attitude towards web security and 
passwords. Results represent the number of participants (out of 
26) responding yes to each question. *An additional 27% (7) 
responded “somewhat”. 


Number of Users 


Do you sometimes reuse passwords on 96% (25) 
different sites? fee al 
Are you concerned about the security | *58% (15) 
of passwords? fee ee 


Criteria for choosing passwords: 
Easy to remember 
Difficult for others to guess 


Suggested by the system 
62% (16) 


Same as another password 
Other 
Participation in online activities requiring personal or 


financial details: 
Online purchases 
Online banking 
Online bill payments 
Other activities 


running Windows XP and Mozilla Firefox. One system 
had the PwdHash plug-in (version 1.0 for Mozilla Fire- 
fox) installed while the second computer included the P- 
Multiplier plug-in (version 0.3 for Windows, Linux, and 
Mac OS). 

The tasks are described in the following list. The Sec- 
ond Login task is dependent on the Update Pwd task, i.e., 
users must have successfully changed their password be- 
fore they are able to log on to the site a second time with 
their new protected password. All other tasks are inde- 
pendent of each other. We did not include a delete pass- 
word” task because neither system supports this func- 
tionality. The tasks are: 





Log In: Logging on to a web site that already has its 
password protected by the plug-in. This simulates 
how users log on once their passwords have been 
converted to protected passwords. 

Migrate Pwd: Logging on to a web site with an unpro- 
tected password then changing the password so that 
it becomes protected. This is required by users to 
initially migrate each of their passwords. 

Remote Login: Logging on to a web site with a pro- 
tected password from a remote computer that does 
not have the plug-in installed. This models how 
users would log on to their accounts from a com- 
puter other than their primary machine. 

Update Pwd: Logging on to a web site with a protected 
password then changing it to a new protected pass- 
word. This situation would arise if users had to 
change their password once it is already protected. 

Second Login: Logging on to a web site a second time, 
once the user has changed the password to a pro- 
tected password. This task tests whether users un- 
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derstand how to log on to their account once they 
have changed to a protected password. 


The tasks were set up using popular web sites (Hot- 
mail, Google, Amazon, and Blogger) that users may en- 
counter in real life. Test accounts were created so that 
participants did not use their personal accounts or pass- 
words at any point during the experiment. 

Participants completed the set of tasks with both plug- 
ins; the order was balanced so that each plug-in was seen 
first the same number of times. The order of the tasks 
within a set was also shuffled but an individual partic- 
ipant saw the tasks in the same order for both plug-ins. 
The Update Pwd and Second Login tasks were ordered so 
that they were always separated by exactly one task (for 
example, a participant completed the tasks in the order of 
Log In, Remote Login, Update Pwd, Migrate Pwd, Sec- 
ond Login). This ensured that participants changed their 
focus for a time before logging on to the web site a sec- 
ond time with their new protected password. One partic- 
ipant quit after completing the tasks only with PwdHash, 
but the remaining participants completed all tasks. 

One of the difficulties with testing the usability of 
these plug-ins is that they initially have no visible inter- 
face. Even during the interaction, only P-Multiplier has 
a visible pop-up window. So simply giving the tasks to 
participants without instructions on how to use the plug- 
ins would have been futile. To preserve ecological va- 
lidity, we tried to keep the instructions to a minimum; 
giving them written details of how to activate the plug- 
in, a brief explanation of how to change a password, and 
a short description of how to log on to a web site using 
a remote computer. The entire set of instructions was 
approximately half a page long for each plug-in (see Ta- 
ble 2). Users typically do not read manuals when they 
use software [3, 17, 31] so having participants follow 
detailed instructions would not have reflected a realistic 
scenario. Participants were also given a list of the user- 
names and passwords that they would require to com- 
plete the tasks. To minimize the effect of learning new 
passwords, a simple, one-word password was given for 
all tasks within a system (“alphabet” and “carleton’’). 
These passwords were also written on a sheet in front 
of participants throughout the session. 

Participants were given the instruction sheet for the 
particular plug-in and told that they could refer to it 
whenever necessary. They were directed to a computer 
with a Firefox browser window open and the appropriate 
plug-in pre-installed. They were instructed to pretend 
that this was their home computer and they should use 
Firefox as the browser for these tasks. Participants com- 
pleted all tasks with a plug-in before switching comput- 
ers to repeat the tasks with the second plug-in. No partic- 
ipant expressed any concern over using Firefox instead 
of the more popular Internet Explorer and no difficul- 


Table 2: Example instructions given to participants on how to 
use PwdHash 


PwdHash Instructions: 

Add @@ in front of passwords you want to be made se- 
cure, this will activate PwdHash. PwdHash will transform 
the password before sending it to the web site. For example, 
if your password is “bob”, enter ““@ @bob”. 

You can also activate PwdHash by clicking on the password 
field and pressing the F2 key before entering your password. 
To reset a password: 

If your old password was not protected, enter the old pass- 
word without activating PwdHash. When entering the new 
password, include the @@ at the front of the new pass- 
word. This will activate PwdHash and transform this par- 
ticular password. 

If your old password was already protected by PwdHash, ac- 
tivate PwdHash for your old password. When entering your 
new password, activate PwdHash and enter a new password 
for the site. 

To use remotely: 

To log in to a web account from a computer that does not 
have PwdHash installed, visit: 
http://crypto.stanford.edu/PwdHash/RemotePwdHash 

to generate your protected password. Enter the address of 
the target site and your password. The protected password 
will be generated. It can be copied/pasted into the password 
field of the target site. 





ties were observed due to using this alternative browser. 
Firefox was selected as the browser because the stable 
versions of the plug-ins were not available for Internet 
Explorer. Firefox was used in the original PwdHash us- 
ability study as well. 


Each task was described on an index card (see Table 
3 for an example). The card also included two ques- 
tions asking participants to rate the difficulty of the task 
and their satisfaction with the software for this particu- 
lar task. Participants could take as long as they needed 
to complete the task and were told that if they felt they 
had spent enough time on a task and could not complete 
it, they could quit. At the end of each task, they circled 
their responses to the two questions and were provided 
with the next index card. 


When participants reached the task where they had to 
log on to a web account from a remote computer (Re- 
mote Login task), they were instructed to change com- 
puters and pretend that they were now at their friend’s 
house where the software was not installed. This proved 
problematic for P-Multiplier since the authors’ solution 
to remote access is to install the plug-in. Participants 
could not install the plug-in on the second computer be- 
cause it had PwdHash installed and the combination of 
the two crashed the computer. The Remote Login task 
was therefore eliminated for P-Multiplier. Judging from 
participants’ reactions as they read from the instruction 
sheet that they had to install software for remote access, 
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Table 3: Example index card given to participants for the Log In task 


Log on to www.google.com. Your password is protected by Password Multiplier. 
This task was: 


difficult very dificult 


For this task, how satisfied are you with the software used to manage the password? 


very dissatisfied dissatisfied very satisfied 


they would not have been pleased with this solution even 
if they had been able to complete the task.* 

After completing a set of tasks, participants answered 
a paper questionnaire about their experience with the par- 
ticular plug-in. The entire process was repeated for the 
second plug-in. A final post-task questionnaire asked 
participants to compare the two plug-ins. 


3.5 Data Collection 


Data was collected in two ways: through observation 
and through questionnaires. An experimenter sat with 
each participant throughout the session, recording obser- 
vations, noting any difficulties, any obvious misconcep- 
tions in the participant’s mental model of the software, 
any comments made by the participant, and whether they 
successfully completed the task. Participants were asked 
at the beginning of the session to “think-aloud”. Besides 
the standard instructions given to all participants, no fur- 
ther explanations were given even if a participant asked 
for more instructions. In these cases, the experimenter 
remained cordial, clarifying that we were testing the us- 
ability of the systems and needed to see if people could 
use them without explanations. Occasional prompts such 
as “what did you expect to happen there?” were used if 
participants forgot to think-aloud. 

The users’ goal was to successfully complete the tasks 
using the given password manager. They were given as 
much time as they wanted and the observer waited for the 
participants to signal that they had completed the task or 
that they had run out of ideas and could not complete it. 
The outcome of each task was recorded by the observer 
according to the following possibilities: 


Successful: The participant completed the task without 
difficulty. 

Dangerous success: The participant eventually com- 
pleted the task after several attempts (i.e., had dif- 
ficulty). The negative impact is that in some cases, 
the unsuccessful attempts prior to the eventual suc- 
cess expose the password to attack (see Section 5.4). 

Failed: The participant gave up on the task without 
completing it. 

False completion: The participant failed to complete 
the task but erroneously believed that they had in 
fact been successful. 





Failed due to previous: The participant could not com- 
plete the task because they had incorrectly com- 
pleted the preceding task. This only applies to the 
Second Login task, where the Update Pwd had to be 
successful in order to proceed. 


The first outcome is considered most positive. The 
second is somewhat positive but users may have exposed 
their passwords to danger (e.g., to JavaScript attacks and 
phishing) as they floundered with the task. They may 
even have inadvertently exposed multiple passwords, 
since a typical reaction to being unable to log in is to try 
all of one’s passwords to see if something will work. The 
fourth outcome is especially dangerous because it leads 
to a false sense of security on the part of users. 

Secondary measures taken in the study consisted of 
several Likert-scale questions [16]. These ask respon- 
dents to choose their level of agreement with the given 
statement from a set of possible answers, usually rang- 
ing from strong agreement to strong disagreement. We 
used a 5-point scale (strongly disagree, disagree, neu- 
tral, agree, strongly agree). Participants answered two 
of these questions on the index cards after each individ- 
ual task, then completed a 16-question questionnaire for 
each plug-in. 

The questions from the questionnaire were a priori 
grouped into four sets that considered different aspects 
of the interaction: perceived security, comfort level with 
giving control of passwords to a program, perceived ease 
of use, and perceived necessity and acceptance. Each set 
contained four similar questions (see Table 4); the ques- 
tions were randomly organized on the questionnaire so 
participants were not aware of the groupings. Partici- 
pants circled their answer for each question among the 
five choices. Half of the questions were inverted to avoid 
bias. 


4 Collected Results 


Neither PwdHash nor P-Multiplier fared well in terms of 
usability. Both the quantitative and observational data 
point to major problems, as explained below. 

Our first measure of usability was whether participants 
were able to successfully complete the given tasks with 
each password manager. Our goal was not to provide a 
measure of how much better one password manager is 
compared to the other but to investigate the usability of 
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Table 4: Sample questions for each question set (for PwdHash, 
the questionnaire for P-Multiplier was identical other than the 
name of the software). 


Perceived Security 
My passwords are secure when using PwdHash. 


I do not trust PwdHash to protect my passwords from cyber 
criminals. 


Comfort Level with Giving Control of Passwords to a 
Program 


Iam uncomfortable with not knowing my actual passwords 
for a web site. 


Passwords are safer when users do not know their actual 
passwords 


Perceived Ease of Use 


PwdHash is difficult to use. 
I could easily log on to web sites and manage my passwords 
with PwdHash. 
I need to use PwdHash on my computer to protect my pass- 
words. 


My passwords are safe even without PwdHash. 


each. Looking at Tables 5* and 6, it appears that Pwd- 
Hash outperformed P-Multiplier but still had a relatively 
high chance of potential security exposures, as many of 
PwdHash’s successful outcomes were only realized after 
multiple attempts. These latter successful outcomes — la- 
belled “dangerous successes” — can only be cautiously 
viewed as successes (see Section 5.4). The web sites 
used for the tasks were specifically chosen because they 
have a very high tolerance for incorrect login attempts. 
Participants frequently attempted to log in three to ten 
(or more) times before they were successful or gave up. 
With sites that limit the number of attempts, most users 
would have been locked out. 


For the Migrate Pwd, Update Pwd, and Second Login 
tasks, a number of participants felt that they had success- 
fully completed the task when in reality they had not. 
This was more common with P-Multiplier. This was 
mainly due to participants incorrectly believing they had 
successfully migrated their password from unprotected 
to protected and subsequently believing that they were 
logging on with a protected password when they were 
still using an unprotected password. 


The Likert-scale responses from the questionnaires 
were converted to numeric values (1 = most negative, 3 = 
neutral, 5 = most positive). The responses were grouped 
according to their predefined sets to find the mean re- 
sponses for each set. Means were calculated and dif- 
ferences between P-Multiplier and PwdHash were as- 
sessed by running t-tests. In a strict statistical sense, 
Likert-scale data should not be converted to numerical 
data. Since it is ordinal data, the differences between 
“strongly agree’, “agree”, and “neutral” are not neces- 
sarily the same. However, in practice this type of sta- 
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Figure 3: Mean questionnaire responses for each question 
group on scale of 1 to 5 (1 most -ve, 3 neutral, 5 most +ve) 


tistical analysis is the most common and accepted way 
of reporting Likert-scale data as the difference in results 
between parametric and non-parametric analysis are usu- 
ally minimal. 


We used t-tests to analyze the response distributions 
and determine the statistical significance of any differ- 
ences. The t-tests can only be used to compare Pwd- 
Hash and P-Multiplier against each other since we do 
not have an optimal system against which to compare 
the two. Examining the questionnaire data, the means 
for each group of questions reveal that neither systems 
fared very well; most values remained below neutral on 
the scale (see Figure 3). However, the t-test? showed that 
PwdHash was reported to be easier to use (t(24) = 2.24, 
p < .05) and perceived as more secure (#(24) = 2.70, p 
< .05) than P-Multiplier. The t-tests further revealed that 
the systems were similarly bad at making users feel com- 
fortable with giving control to a password manager (t(24) 
= -0.362, p = .721) and that there was no difference be- 
tween the two programs in how users felt regarding the 
perceived necessity of such systems (t(24) = -0.207, p = 
838). 

Examining their responses to the two questions from 
the index cards, we find that tasks completed with Pwd- 
Hash were perceived as easier than those completed with 
P-Multiplier. Although participants reported higher sat- 
isfaction with PwdHash than P-Multiplier, in most cases 
the mean perceived difficulty and perceived satisfaction 
was below 4 for each. This means that participants ini- 
tially reported positive reactions to the plug-ins. How- 
ever these reported opinions need to be taken in context 
with user performance. In some cases, participants re- 
ported that the task was easy and that they were satisfied 
with the software even when they were unsuccessful at 
completing the task. In some of these instances partici- 
pants were unaware that they had failed to complete the 
task. For example, they believed that they had generated 
a new secure password for a site when they had not even 
activated the plug-in — a potentially dangerous situation 
(see Section 5.4). In other cases, they said “well, this 
should have been easy, so I gave it a high rating”. Ob- 
viously, relying solely on reported satisfaction and diffi- 
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Table 5: Task Completion Results for PwdHash 
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Table 6: Task Completion Results for P-Multiplier 
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culty is misleading. 

At the end of the session, participants were asked 
which of the two systems they preferred. Partici- 
pants were nearly evenly distributed in terms of prefer- 
ence: 14 participants selected PwdHash and 11 chose 
P-Multiplier. The total number of responses is 25 be- 
cause one participant only completed tasks with one sys- 
tem and could not compare the two. 


5 Analysis and Interpretation of Results 


Only one task in our study had a success rate of over 
50%. This should concern the security community be- 
cause when users cannot use a system correctly, they be- 
come vulnerable to attacks (see Section 5.4). It is im- 
portant to examine the causes of failure in order to learn 
how to address these usability problems. The best source 
of information in this case is the observational data that 
recorded what happened as participants tried to use the 
systems. 

Section 5.1 reports on usability problems common to 
both systems tested. Section 5.2 compares our find- 
ings with those of PwdHash’s authors and section 5.3 
reports on usability problems discovered specifically in 
P-Multiplier. Finally, section 5.4 discusses the particu- 
lar security vulnerabilities exposed due to these usability 
problems. 


5.1 Problems Common to Both Systems 


Multiple issues arose because users’ mental models did 
not match the reality of the system. They clearly were 
trying to make sense of what they saw and experienced 
during the interaction, but their understanding was in- 
complete or incorrect. Specifically, they had difficulty 


‘0 
Second Login | 16% (4) 4% (1) | 16% 


@ 


understanding when and how to activate each system, 
understanding how long it remains active once it is ac- 
tivated, determining to what fields the activation ap- 
plied, and determining whether they had correctly ac- 
complished a task. 


Users were unsure about whether the systems were 
correctly activated. They often commented on “well, I 
think it did something” or “I guess that’s what needed 
to be done”. They perceived little feedback and were 
looking for some cue that they had been successful. One 
participant somehow decided that the “lock” icon on the 
browser that indicates whether the site is secure was the 
indicator of whether the password was protected. In each 
task, they looked at the icon to make sure it was closed 
then happily entered their password without activating 
the plug-in, fully believing that their password was pro- 
tected. Another participant who could not figure out how 
to activate the plug-in reasoned “this password must be 
really secure — I can’t even get in”. 


Another misconception was that they could activate 
the password manager once and it remained active 
throughout their computer session. They double clicked 
or pressed @@ with the very first password they en- 
tered and then assumed that all further passwords from 
this point onwards were protected without further ac- 
tion. This raises serious concerns because it gives users 
a false sense of security. They believed they were pro- 
tected while in fact their weak passwords continued to 
be used for their accounts. They were able to log in 
to their accounts because they never actually converted 
their passwords to “protected” passwords even though 
they believed that they had. In some cases this might 
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possibly lead to even weaker password choices than nor- 
mal because users believe they are being protected. 

A second activation problem arose with each password 
managers’ “alternative” trigger mechanism: pressing the 
F2 key for PwdHash and Alt+P for P-Multiplier. Both 
of these required that the users’ cursor was already in 
the password field before triggering the program. Users 
would forget to click on the password field, then incor- 
rectly assume that the program had been activated when 
they pressed F2 or Alt+P. 

Several users erroneously believed that unique, ran- 
dom passwords were generated for them each time they 
activated the password manager; even for the same web 
site. For example, they believed that each time they 
logged on to Hotmail and used the password manager, 
a new, unique password was being generated. Of course 
this would not work since a web site expects the same 
password each time in order to authenticate the user. But 
this view was even held by participants who would be 
considered advanced or expert computer users such as 
Computer Science graduate students. 

Not all usability problems encountered were a direct 
result of the password manager interfaces. Some prob- 
lems were due to bad web site design. The sites used 
in the study were popular sites frequented by expert and 
novice users alike so the observed problems are likely to 
occur in real life as well. Participants had difficulty find- 
ing the login areas, had difficulty finding where to change 
their passwords, had difficulty changing their passwords, 
and had difficulty determining if they were correctly 
logged in to a site. These are valid usability issues that 
provide context and insight into the circumstances and 
environments where people will be using password man- 
agers. They must be taken into account even though they 
are not a direct result of the password manager interface. 
Another problem noticed by several participants was the 
inconsistency in designating the username field: it was 
called “username”, “account name’, or “email” on dif- 
ferent web sites. The instruction sheet referred to it as 
“username”; this was sufficient to raise several questions. 

Several participants gave up on tasks out of frustra- 
tion, especially with P-Multiplier. Most said that in real 
life, they would have requested that their password be 
reset or would have created a new web account by this 
point. None mentioned that they would have looked for 
further documentation. Some assumed that something 
was wrong with the account and asked the observer to 
correct it, while others apologized for their “stupidity” 
and blamed themselves for the problem. 

Another frustration shared by many participants was 
that they did not know their “actual” passwords. A sec- 
ond subset never even realized that this was in fact what 
was happening, revealing further mental model issues. 
Of those who understood this concept, they felt that the 


program should “trust” them with their own passwords: 
“why won’t it tell me my password?” and “I wish it 
would show me my password when it first generates it, 
I won’t lose it or share it!”. Presumably, the tendency 
would be for users to write down their passwords for 
safekeeping; this has advantages and disadvantages, de- 
pending on the threat model. 

Users also did not like relinquishing control to a com- 
puter program: “How do I know I can trust it?”, “Now 
I have to trust two companies with my passwords, who 
guards the guards?” and “I felt like I had no control. 
Passwords are important but I have no idea what hap- 
pened.” Even though they know that password security 
is a problem, they feel that they are best equipped to care 
for their own passwords. This view is clearly contrary 
to that of security experts. The mismatch needs to be ad- 
dressed if widespread adoption of security measures is to 
take place. 


5.2 Comparison of findings with previous PwdHash 
findings 


The authors of PwdHash briefly report the findings of 


their user study as follows [24]: 
e “The participants did not experience any major dif- 


ficulties signing up for new accounts and logging in 
to them using the password prefix.” 

e “The user interface was so invisible that many par- 
ticipants did not observe the extension doing any- 
thing at all. They did not notice the lock icon, and 
their only clue that the extension was working was 
the fact that their password changed length when 
focus left the field, which they found confusing” 

e “It was only once the users had to log in using a dif- 
ferent browser that didn’t have PwdHash installed 
that they encountered difficulties. They found the 
process of copying over the site address into the re- 
mote hashing page to be annoying, and if they did so 
incorrectly (for example, using gmail.com instead of 
google.com) the site that they were logging into did 
not provide useful feedback as to what went wrong.” 

e “When presented with a fake eBay site at a nu- 
meric IP address, most of the participants were will- 
ing to try logging in anyway, but their use of the 
password-prefix prevented the phishing page from 


reading their eBay passwords.” . 
Very little detail is given about the user study, its method- 


ology, its participants, or the actual results. This makes 
it difficult to assess the validity of the study and its thor- 
oughness, or to attempt a replication study. We address 
each of their reported results by comparing them to our 
findings and report additional usability problems that we 
discovered. Our results contradict those found by the 
authors [24] with respect to the usability of PwdHash. 
We found that even though performing better than P- 
Multiplier, PwdHash still had major usability problems. 
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While the success rates for our tasks with PwdHash were 
fairly high, more than half of these successful outcomes 
were only achieved after repeated attempts and errors by 
the users. Many successes were due to participants trying 
random actions until eventually something worked, not 
because participants had a clear understanding of how to 
use the software. 


The majority of our participants did not comment on 
the changing length of their password. Many did, how- 
ever, fail to realize that they needed to enter @ @ in front 
their new password when re-typing it in for confirmation 
on a Change Password page. They assumed that enter- 
ing the @@ once was enough. Visually, it was appar- 
ent that the two new passwords did not match due to the 
length difference, but users did not notice this cue. Many 
were confused by the lack of feedback and did not know 
if they had been successful in activating PwdHash. A 
similar problem occurred with P-Multiplier where users 
would activate the plug-in the first time they entered their 
password then assumed that the program remained active 
and proceeded to re-type their password in the password 
confirmation field without re-activating P-Multiplier. 


Most of our users also had difficulty with the remote 
interface, but the problems encountered were different 
from those reported in the original study. First, users had 
difficulty reaching the remote web site due to its compli- 
cated URL. Several commented that they “would never 
find this site when they needed it”. The second concern 
cited by several users was that the remote web site did not 
ask them for a username. They found this disturbing and 
could not understand how it was going to generate the 
correct password when it did not know who they were. 
“How will it know to generate my password?” and “How 
does it know who I am?” were common questions. One 
shrewd participant eventually concluded that “wait, it’s 
going to give anyone who enters my regular password the 
same complicated password? That’s not good!”. Users 
obviously believe that the generated passwords are (and 
should be) somehow unique to them. This points to prob- 
lems with users’ mental model of the systems. 

The users who successfully completed the remote 
login task did not have any trouble identifying the 
correct site URL to enter (granted, we were using 
www.amazon.com as the site, alternatives may not have 
been as obvious to users as with the Google and Gmail 
problem reported in the first study). Of those who failed 
to complete the task, most never even reached the remote 
web site. Although they were explicitly told that “you are 
now at your friend’s house, they don’t have the software 
installed, so you will need to log in remotely”, they still 
attempted to log in using the @ @. When this failed, they 
attempted to use their plain password and made random 
attempts at guessing the correct password. They did not 
refer to their instruction sheet that clearly had a section 


entitled “To log in remotely:’”. Even when users had only 
half a page of instructions, directly in front of them, they 
tended not to refer to it. On a similar note, only one user 
actually read and commented on the instructions posted 
on the remote web site about whether to enter @@ in 
front of their password on the remote site. Without read- 
ing the instructions, about half of the users entered their 
password with the @@ and half omitted it. Apparently, 
the software is capable of dealing with both situations be- 
cause they were successful in generating their password 
in both cases. This may be good in terms of anticipating 
users’ actions but breaks the mental model of what the 
@ @ symbols represent. 

We did not test if users would try to log in to a fraud- 
ulent site. Based on our observations, we predict that 
users would attempt to log on without realizing the dan- 
ger. And based on users’ behaviour at other sites when 
they had an incorrect password, it is our guess that users 
would divulge their plain text password when the first 
log in attempt failed and they tried alternatives. Thus 
even though PwdHash would protect their initial attempt, 
users would provide their clear text password on subse- 
quent attempts thus creating a security vulnerability. 

PwdHash alerts users when it thinks they are trying 
to enter a password into a non-password field. The 
alert message is long; most users simply dismissed it 
without reading it. Compounding the problem is that 
this alert sometimes appeared with legitimate password 
fields, usually when a user would start typing a password 
and then try to include the @ @ as an afterthought. 

PwdHash more closely mimics the interaction with 
which users are familiar. From a conceptual point of 
view, users simply have to remember that passwords 
starting with @@ are protected. They do not need to 
really understand that the @ @ is invoking a plug-in that 
performs a cryptographic hash on their password. On 
the other hand, this familiarity also caused confusion. 
One participant voiced this concern: “Really, I don’t see 
how my password is safer because of two @’s in front”. 
This user obviously understood that the @@ were im- 
portant but could not make the connection with typing in 
these symbols and triggering a program that will generate 
a stronger password. Some people were uncomfortable 
with the transparency, commenting that “at least with P- 
Multiplier I get a window, the password is going into the 
program”’. 


5.3. Comments on usability of Password Multiplier 


Although no user study was documented, we now com- 
ment on statements made in Halderman et al. [11] about 
the usability of P-Multiplier. They argue that their ap- 
proach is “both convenient for users and highly secure, a 
combination not offered by previous designs”. In terms 
of convenience, they claim that their software can be run 
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on different machines to access their password from any- 
where and that the memory load is light because users 
only need to remember a username, the domain name 
for the site being accessed, and a single master pass- 
word. They also highlight their browser integration, 
stating that this integration “allows it to work as con- 
veniently and transparently as possible, minimizing the 
burden imposed on the user and increasing the chances 
that the system will be used in practice. Second, browser 
integration allows our system to offer some protection 
against spoofing and phishing attacks, since by default 
the password program will use the name of the server 
that will actually receive the submitted password, even 
if an attacker has tricked the user into believing she is 
connecting to a different site” [11]. 

We argue that P-Multiplier fails to meet the usability 
goals its authors set for themselves. P-Multiplier is not 
easily portable since it requires that the program be in- 
stalled on a remote computer. Many users do not have 
privileges allowing them to install software on such ma- 
chines and would likely find it inconvenient to install 
software in order to log in to a web site. 

The memory load is not trivial. Users must remem- 
ber the master username and master password for P- 
Multiplier. In addition, they must still remember their 
username for each web site. And finally, they must re- 
member the modified domain names for all sites where 
they have changed their password. 

Transparency is often a cited goal for security sys- 
tems. However transparency is often translated to a lack 
of feedback and this leads to many usability problems as 
users are unable to form an accurate mental model of the 
system and its operation. Two participants never realized 
that they only needed one password with P-Multiplier. 
Each time, they entered a clear text password in the web 
site’s password field, double clicked to activate the dialog 
box and then entered the master password. They never 
realized the generated password was overwriting their 
clear text password and that they did not have to man- 
ually enter anything into the web site’s password field. 

P-Multiplier’s authors state that their plug-in helps to 
protect against phishing attacks. While this is true, it re- 
lies on the assumption that users correctly use the system. 
This is a problematic assumption, as from our observa- 
tions, users frequently entered their plain text passwords 
and resorted to random guessing because they could not 
correctly use P-Multiplier. In these cases, users are no 
more protected against phishing than they would be with- 
out a password manager. (Some users might possibly 
be less diligent in scrutinizing sites because they assume 
that the software is protecting them.) 

Users had high expectations of the password man- 
agers. They expected that any password generated by 
the software should be extremely strong, regardless of 


their own input. One web site offered a “strength-meter” 
when changing passwords, rating the strength of new 
passwords. When the password manager failed to gener- 
ate a password considered “strong” by the web site, users 
expressed their concern and disapproval. Specifically, 
passwords generated by P-Multiplier were often rated as 
“medium” by Hotmail rather than “strong”. Users felt 
that if they chose their own passwords, they would be 
able to produce a strong password. 

P-Multiplier’s solution for changing a password once 
it is protected is nearly impossible for users to under- 
stand. Of those who did understand it, they expressed 
frustration at now having to remember the modified do- 
main and having to enter it each time they logged in to 
this web site. There also seems to be a bug in the pro- 
gram where users were able to change their password by 
entering a different master password instead of changing 
the domain. The plug-in accepted this incorrect master 
password and somehow generated a new password for 
the site. It was unclear whether the passwords so gener- 
ated were secure, and it violated the user’s mental model 
that all passwords in P-Multiplier are protected by a sin- 
gle master password. 


5.4 Usability problems causing security exposures 


Usability problems are of general concern in HCI and 
should also concern the security community because 
they may also lead users to bypass security mechanisms. 
Here, we comment on a separate matter: usability prob- 
lems which may directly cause security exposures, even 
when the user has the intention of complying with the 
security mechanism. 

The first concern is users failing to properly activate 
the respective mechanisms (e.g., failing to enter @ @ or 
double-click the web site password field). For both pass- 
word managers, when users enter their password but for- 
get to invoke the mechanism, the (raw) password is sent 
on as if the manager software was not installed, naturally 
exposing it to JavaScript and phishing attacks — both of 
which PwdHash was designed to counter. In the case of 
P-Multiplier, this exposes what is the master password, 
sufficient to generate site passwords for many sites. This 
user error is a factor in three possible failure outcomes 
(Dangerous Success, Failure, False Completion). 

The same problem exists when users change pass- 
words. The interface requires entering the old password, 
the new password, and re-entering the latter. In some 
cases, users activate the respective mechanism for the 
first new password field, but then re-enter their password 
the second time without activating it. 

A different problem resulted from user confusion. 
When users failed to correctly activate the mechanism, 
some started guessing, entering all passwords they could 
think of, with and without the activation sequence. In this 
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case, a phishing site (or JavaScript attack) could harvest 
a number of passwords of interest. 

Another generic danger, not specifically related to the 
password managers in question, is that users who be- 
lieve a password manager mechanism will be used may 
be more inclined to choose a simple (low-entropy) pass- 
word, believing it will be strengthened; when it is not, it 
may be even more vulnerable to dictionary attacks. 


6 Further Discussion and 
Recommendations 


As discussed in Section 1, the problem of establishing 
and managing strong passwords for large numbers of ac- 
counts is unlikely to disappear soon. While password 
managers offer a solution, current implementations suf- 
fer from significant usability problems, which in our ob- 
servation fall into two main categories: (1) users’ mental 
models; and (2) users’ views on the necessity of tools 
such as password managers, and acceptance (their will- 
ingness to hand over control of passwords to a computer 
program). We discuss these, in turn, in Sections 6.1 and 
6.2. In Section 6.3, we consider additional criteria for 
security software to be usable. 


6.1 Mental Model 


Incorrect user mental models appears to be the biggest 
problem with the two password managers tested. While 
manifested in different ways, the common cause is that 
users do not even have a high-level understanding of 
what the manager programs are doing. The importance 
of a mental model for usability in security is a key is- 
sue identified by Whitten and Tygar [31], and as early 
as 1975 by Saltzer and Schroeder [25].° To be usable, 
a system must support a user’s mental model, and must 
fit into their regular work patterns. This is not simply a 
matter of user satisfaction; failure to do so can result in 
security exposures. Through interactions with a system, 
users form a mental model as a mechanism to help in 
understanding, learning, and remembering. The primary 
means of doing so is by interpreting the actions and in- 
terface of the system as they are presented; an incoherent 
or inappropriate presentation leads to an erroneous, or 
incomplete model. A user’s model serves as the basis 
for their interactions; thus improper models often lead to 
major usability problems. Norman’s [21] Gulf of Eval- 
uation is a measure of how much effort must be exerted 
to determine whether the system actions correspond to 
the user’s intentions and expectations. Ideally this gulf 
should be small, indicating that the system provides ac- 
curate, understandable, and visible feedback to the user. 

It is the responsibility of a good designer to ensure that 
users have the cues needed to form an accurate and com- 
plete mental model of a system [20]. Although the us- 
ability literature has long supported the need for accurate 


mental models, this seems not yet to be common know]- 
edge — or perhaps more correctly, not common practice — 
for the security community. Users need not fully under- 
stand the details of complex security programs, but rather 
need a mental model that is consistent, and that will al- 
low them to predict program behaviour and the results of 
their own actions. 

In addition, the interfaces should provide better feed- 
back. It is a well accepted usability principle that system 
feedback is necessary to narrow the Gulf of Evaluation 
and for users to develop accurate mental models. In our 
study, users were often left in states where they could not 
tell if their actions had been successful. In some cases, 
the systems provided feedback but it was not noticed by 
the users. P-Multiplier changed the background colour of 
the password fields containing generated passwords, but 
in our study not one user remarked on this subtle change 
or appeared to have noticed it. PwdHash alerted users 
when they tried to enter a password in a non-password 
field. However this alert sometimes appeared when users 
were in a valid field and its wording was confusing for 
users. Most users simply dismissed the warning. Partici- 
pants were also confused when something had obviously 
gone wrong, but they received no feedback as to what 
may have caused the problem or how to recover from it. 
In their effort to be unobtrusive and subtle, these inter- 
faces have reached a point where they are impossible to 
comprehend due to a lack of cues. 

We make the following suggestions regarding feed- 
back provided to users by the password managers tested: 


1. It should be obvious when a password has been pro- 
tected. 

2. It should be obvious when the plug-in has been ac- 
tivated and is awaiting input. This directly contra- 
dicts the assumption that transparency is good for 
security interfaces. The lack of visual cues was 
problematic for both programs because it left users 
confused and unsure about how to proceed. 

3. It should be clear how existing passwords are mi- 
grated (from pre-manager unprotected, to with- 
manager protection). Even with instructions on how 
to activate the program and an explanation that users 
must change their password, confusion arose. Sev- 
eral users attempted to “change” their password at 
the initial login prompt for a webpage rather than 
logging on then using the site’s Change Password 
interface. They felt that since the program was in- 
stalled on the computer, “changing their password” 
meant that they could simply start using the plug-in 
to enter their password on a web site. 

4. If something goes wrong, feedback should be short, 
understandable, and reveal how to address the prob- 
lem. This is a standard usability principle. Unfortu- 
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nately, it is unclear if this would be easy to imple- 
ment since the problem may stem from the target 
web site rather than from the plug-in. 

5. There should be a way for users to check which of 
their accounts are currently protected. Migrating to 
one of these systems is non-trivial since users will 
need to track which accounts have been migrated 
and which remain to be done. We suggest that the 
plug-in keeps a list of currently protected web ac- 
counts on the user’s primary computer. 


Better integration with the actual web pages may be 
technically difficult, but it would certainly help users. 
For example, when a password is incorrectly entered, 
users currently do not know if the problem is a typing 
error or an error in activating the manager. We observed 
users resorting to random guessing in hopes that some- 
thing would work — with one security risk being that 
such passwords could all be exposed (see Section 5.4) 
and might include sensitive passwords (which the user 
resorts to trying) for unrelated accounts. Providing accu- 
rate error messages would reduce user frustration. 


6.2 User Acceptance and View of Necessity 


From a usability standpoint, user satisfaction and ac- 
ceptance is always important (although sometimes users 
may have no choice, e.g., when it is required for a criti- 
cal part of their job). When users must make an “opt-in” 
choice, it is particularly important that users accept the 
system — otherwise they may turn to an alternative (pos- 
sibly insecure) service or find ways to bypass the security 
mechanisms [2, 5, 26]. Lack of user satisfaction and ac- 
ceptance can lead to a lack of security. 


We believe that helping users form a clearer mental 
model would significantly help with user acceptance of 
the studied password managers. Currently, users are un- 
comfortable with using the software (see Figure 3) and 
do not trust it because they do not understand it. They 
are worried about the safety of their accounts. They are 
worried that they will be unable to reach their accounts 
because the password manager will stand in their way. 
As an intermediary, the password manager needs to ap- 
pear reliable, consistent, and predictable. 


To increase user acceptance, we also recommend that 
along with the installation of password managers, users 
be educated about the importance of protecting pass- 
words, and how password managers can achieve this 
goal. As with other security measures this is not a simple 
task since security is not the primary goal of most end- 
users; however, password managers have the advantage 
of potentially simplifying users’ tasks (e.g., by requiring 
them to remember fewer or less-complicated passwords). 
Once users understand this, we would expect higher user 
acceptance.’ 


6.3 Criteria for Security Software to be Usable 


Whitten and Tygar highlighted issues that arise when 
users have inaccurate or incomplete mental models, sug- 
gesting that for security software to be usable, users 
must [31]: 


1. be reliably made aware of the security tasks they 
must perform; 
2. be able to figure out how to successfully perform 
those tasks; 
3. not make dangerous errors; and 
4. be sufficiently comfortable with the interface to 
continue using it. 
We suggest the following two additional criteria (closely 
related or supporting 2 and 3): 
5. be able to tell when their task has been com- 
pleted; and 
6. have sufficient feedback to accurately determine 
the current state of the system. 
The fifth concerns a usability problem seen in both the 
Whitten and Tygar study and our current study: users 
were unable to tell whether their task had been success- 
fully completed and sometimes incorrectly assumed suc- 
cess. This can cause security vulnerabilities (e.g., as in- 
formation believed to be secure can be left unprotected). 
The sixth draws on the well-known usability guideline 
of feedback, which is especially important for support- 
ing accurate mental models in security interfaces. Trans- 
parency in this case can be dangerous because it leaves 
users free to make assumptions about the system that 
could lead to security exposures. 


7 Related Work 


Background on usability testing is given in Section 3.1. 
Section 2 mentions a few alternate password managers 
(see [11] and [24] for a good summary of other pass- 
word managers). Here we focus on related work includ- 
ing usability tests for authentication mechanisms. Al- 
though the situation is now changing significantly, there 
have been surprisingly few such academic papers. 
Growing interest is reflected by Cranor and 
Garfinkel [4], and the Symposium on Usable Pri- 
vacy and Security (SOUPS). Zurko and Simon [34] 
introduced “user-centered security” in 1996. Prominent 
among past work is the case study of PGP 5.0 [31], 
which included a cognitive walkthrough inspection 
analysis and a lab user test involving 12 participants (see 
Section 6). Another early authentication usability study 
is the Déja Vu work [8], which included interviews with 
30 people on password behaviour, and user testing with 
20 participants; the focus of the user testing was on cre- 
ation of password (image) portfolios, and memorability 
results. Prior to this, Adams and Sasse [1] explored 
password-related user behaviours and memorability 
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issues through questionnaires and interviews, leading to 
a number of recommendations. 

Recent papers involving user studies on graphical 
passwords include Davis et al. [6] with focus on se- 
curity and poor user choices made by real users; and 
Wiedenbeck et al. [32] with focus on memorability in 
the PassPoints system, presenting results of a user study 
involving 32 undergraduates. Weinshall [30] introduces 
a challenge-response authentication protocol relying on 
recognition of images and presents results of a small user 
study. 

Although not specifically on passwords, Garfinkel and 
Miller [10] carried out a 43-subject user test of a se- 
cure email prototype with focus on key continuity man- 
agement features (automating certain key and certificate 
management activities related to signing email); they re- 
port increased protection against certain forms of social 
engineering, but not from attacks from new (unfamiliar) 
email addresses or from phishing. 

Related to our observations that more visibility (vs. 
more transparency) would enhance usability of some se- 
curity features, Depaula et al. [7] explore making rele- 
vant features of security mechanisms — including config- 
urations, activities and implications of available security 
mechanisms — visible, to allow more informed user deci- 
sions. 


8 Concluding Remarks 


While the security community seeks to develop systems 
with stronger security, it is now commonly recognized 
that even the most technically secure system, if unusable, 
will fail in practice. However, without measurements on 
real users, we cannot evaluate usability. Usability tests 
with real users should be included in not only the devel- 
opment of security systems, but also in research which 
proposes new security tools and plug-ins. Both forma- 
tive and summative usability tests are desirable. Forma- 
tive tests are conducted throughout the development of 
the system to guide the development and find potential 
usability problems as they arise; these tests are typically 
less formal and their goal is to highlight any problems. 
Summative tests are used to gather performance data and 
provide measures of usability; they are more controlled 
and their goal is to validate the usability of a system or 
compare its performance for different groups of users. 
We have refrained from making specific suggestions 
for changing the interfaces of the studied password man- 
agers, as any suggestions should themselves be tested for 
usability — and we have not done so. Thus until such 
time, we cannot authoritatively conclude that they would 
work. Instead, we have suggested further guidelines and 
requirements for the interfaces. Further work is needed 
to identify specific mechanisms to use in order to comply 
with these guidelines and address the requirements. 


The goal of usability studies is to uncover problems 
so that they can be corrected. We have identified several 
usability problems with Password Multiplier and Pwd- 
Hash which we believe are likely to exist in other similar 
password manager proposals. The next step is to iden- 
tify mechanisms, if possible, by which these interface 
problems can be addressed. Ideally, we would then build 
a new interface that implements these mechanisms, and 
conduct further usability evaluation to test if this actually 
improves usability. 
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Notes 


'Lack of feedback hindered users’ ability to form accurate mental 
models, and to determine if passwords were being protected. 

2One person did not try P-Multiplier; they quit after completing the 
tasks with PwdHash. Therefore only partial data is available for this 
participant. This left 25 participants for P-Multiplier. 

3Using a third computer would have been a better experimental de- 
sign, allowing participants to complete the task, but we do not expect 
that this would have led to different results. 

4Technical problems caused one participant to miss the Log In and 
Second Login tasks with PwdHash 

5A t-test is a ratio giving a measure of the difference between two 
means relative to the variability of each set. Larger ratios mean that the 
two groups are more distinct from each other. Significance p shows the 
likelihood that the results are due to chance. 

©They note [25]: “Psychological acceptability: It is essential that 
the human interface be designed for ease of use, so that users routinely 
and automatically apply the protection mechanisms correctly. Also, to 
the extent that the user’s mental image of his protection goals matches 
the mechanisms he must use, mistakes will be minimized.” 

7Ideally, this hypothesis would be verified by a separate study. 
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Abstract 


Public key infrastructure provides a promising founda- 
tion for verifying the authenticity of communicating par- 
ties and transferring trust over the internet. The key issue 
in public key infrastructure is how to process certificate 
revocations. Previous research in this aspect has con- 
centrated on the tradeoffs that can be made among dif- 
ferent revocation options. No rigorous efforts have been 
made to understand the probability distribution of certifi- 
cate revocation requests based on real empirical data. 

In this study, we first collect real empirical data from 
VeriSign and derive the probability function for certifi- 
cate revocation requests. We then prove that a revocation 
system will become stable after a period of time. Based 
on these, we show that different certificate authorities 
should take different strategies for releasing certificate 
revocation lists for different types of certificate services. 
We also provide the exact steps by which certificate au- 
thorities can derive optimal releasing strategies. 


1 Introduction 


The introduction of world wide web technology has re- 
sulted in a faster and easier exchange of information. It 
also exacerbate the problems of verifying the authenticity 
of communicating parties and transferring trust over the 
internet. The public key infrastructure (PKI) has been 
considered as a promising foundation for solving these 
problems, especially in the context of secure electronic 
commerce. Since the authenticity of PKI is achieved 
through the verification of digital certificates, it is crucial 
to understand the nature of digital certificates in practice. 

Digital certificates have been supported by a wide 
range of entities. For example, Korean Government in- 
vested heavily on promoting digital certificates to the 
public. The digital certificates have been issued for vari- 
ous applications such as internet banking, government e- 
procurement and stock exchange.” In the year 2001, the 
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Ministry of Information and Communication announced 
that the total number of users of PKI would reach to 10 
million by the year 2002. Korea also made its own 128 
bit encryption algorithm called SEED and encouraged all 
financial services to use it. It also developed a national 
certificate system based on public key infrastructure.* 

Unfortunately the glory of the PKI can be so dimmed 
if there is no efficient way to verify the validity of digi- 
tal certificates. Checking the authenticity and expiration 
date of a digital certificate is never sufficient enough as 
it is possible that a certificate has been revoked before its 
expiration for various reasons, such as 1) key compro- 
mise, 2)certificate authority (CA) compromise, 3) affili- 
ation change, 4) superseded, or 5) cessation of operation 
[6]. To make PKI a useful platform, it is critical to man- 
age the certificate revocations efficiently. 

Previous research has concentrated on the trade-offs 
that can be made among different revocation options 
[6, 13, 15]. The purpose is to see which revocation 
mechanism is more efficient in which scenario. In or- 
der to compare the performance of different mechanisms, 
people ran simulations based on theoretical assumptions. 
For example, Naor and Nissim calculated the communi- 
cation cost by assuming a fixed length of certificate re- 
vocation list (CRL). Cooper [2] and Arnes [1] modeled 
the distribution of revocation information by assuming 
an exponential inter-arrival probability for the requests 
for CRLs. To the best of our knowledge, no rigorous 
efforts have been made to understand the probability dis- 
tribution of certificate revocation requests based on real 
empirical data. 

Another key conclusion of previous research is that 
CA should release CRLs at a fixed time interval because 
consumers may not need the most current CRL. As long 
as a user has a CRL that is recent enough to meet its 
operational requirement, it is acceptable in practice [8]. 
Rivest [13] has proposed that the recency requirement 
should be set by customers, rather than CAs. Unfortu- 
nately, all the conclusions are based on some theoreti- 
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cal arguments, there is a lack of guidance for CA op- 
erations. Given a recency requirement to be set by the 
consumers, CA must understand the following aspects 
for setting an optimal CRL releasing policy: 1) Why CA 
needs to follow a given time interval? Will the interval 
be the same for a new type of certificates versus a type 
of certificates that has been provided by CA for a certain 
period of time? 2) Will the interval be the same for a 
mature CA versus a Start-up CA? 3) If CA does follow a 
given CRL releasing interval, how does it know whether 
that interval is optimal or not? 

In this paper, we study how often should a CA release 
its CRLs. We concentrate our analysis on CRL because it 
is the most common and simplest method for certificate 
revocation [6]. We have several interesting findings: 1) 
Contrary to the common sense, the probability that a cer- 
tificate being revoked is a decreasing function over the 
certificate’s life cycle. People tend to think this proba- 
bility either flat over time (as memory-less Poisson) or 
increasing over time. 2) CA should take different strate- 
gies for publishing certificate revocation lists when deal- 
ing with a new type of certificates versus a re-serving 
type of certificates. 3) A mature CA and a start-up CA 
should also take different strategies for releasing CRLs. 
4) We give an optimal releasing interval prescription for 
CA to balance the trade-off between cost and risk. In a 
very general case, a mature CA who deals with just one 
type of certificates can save almost 40,000 dollars more 
over one-year operation if it follows our strategy by de- 
ceasing its CRL releasing interval from 34 days to 17 
days. 

The rest of the paper proceeds as follows: First, we 
briefly review the major concerns about the public key re- 
vocation. We then discuss empirically how to collect data 
and derive the revocation distribution. Next, based on 
the empirical distribution, we give CA an optimal CRL 
releasing strategy. Finally we conclude our paper with 
a discussion of contributions, limitations, and future re- 
search directions. 


2 Literature Review 


Since its introduction, the public key infrastructure [5] 
has provided a promising foundation for verifying the au- 
thenticity of public keys and for transferring trust among 
users or business partners. The major issue in PKI is 
how to revoke a certificate before its expiration. It has 
been argued that the running expenses of a PKI de- 
rive mainly from administering revocation [14]. Vari- 
ous mechanisms have been designed to achieve efficient, 
timely, and scalable revocation of certifications [15, 6]. 
The certificate revocation list (CRL) mechanism was 
introduced in 1988 and since then it remains the most 
common and simplest method for certificate revocation. 


A CRL is a time-stamped list of certificates which have 
been revoked before their expiration. A CA issues a 
signed CRL periodically so as to maintain a good syn- 
chronization between certificate users and revocation 
source. Some extensions of CRL include delta-CRL 
(which only carries changes from previous CRL), parti- 
tioned CRL (which is partitioned into a family of CRLs), 
and indirect-CRL (which can be issued by different CA 
than issuer of certificates). Rivest proposed to use short- 
lived certificates so as to eliminate CRLs [13]. The major 
drawbacks of this approach include a high burden placed 
on certificate servers which need to sign more certifi- 
cates, as well as the problem of key compromise which 
cannot be addressed without using a separate mechanism 
[9]. 

Micali introduced the certificate revocation system 
(CRS) which is different from CRL. In CRS, a CA signs 
afresh list of all not-yet-expired certificates together with 
selected hash chain values. A user sending a request re- 
garding the validity of a single certificate will get a re- 
sponse including two hash chain values. The hash chain 
values can be used to verify whether the queried certifi- 
cate is valid or not for a certain time interval. The major 
advantage of this method is that the verification process 
is very efficient, thus can be performed on-line. How- 
ever, as pointed out by Naor and Nissim [11], the main 
disadvantage of this system is the increase of the CA’s 
communication cost. 


The certificate revocation tree (CRT) mechanism was 
suggested by Kocher [7] which can be used by a verifier 
of a certificate to obtain a short proof if the certificate 
has not been revoked. A CRT is a hash tree whose leaf 
nodes correspond to a set of statements about certificates 
status. The set of statements provides information about 
whether a certificate is revoked or not. A proof for a cer- 
tificate status consists of an appropriate path in the hash 
tree (from the root to a leaf) specifying for each node the 
values of its children. With CRT, a user may hold a short 
proof for the validity of his certificate such that the entire 
CRL is not necessary for verifying the status of the cer- 
tificate. The drawback of CRT is its maintenance cost. 
Any change to the set of revoked certificates may cause 
re-computation of the entire CRT. 


An alternative to the CRL mechanism is to use on-line 
certificate status protocol (OCSP) to reduce the latency 
between a revocation report and the distribution of revo- 
cation information to users [10]. Once a CA accepts a 
revocation report, any query (OCSP request) to the sta- 
tus of one or more certificates will be correctly answered 
by an on-line validation server (OCSP responder) with 
relevant status values (good, revoked, or unknown) and 
valid intervals. Though OCSP provides more timely re- 
vocation services, it imposes new security requirements 
as the certificate validators shall trust the on-line valida- 
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tion service. 

Besides the above mechanisms, researchers have stud- 
ied various aspects of certificate revocations including 
the meaning of revocation [3, 4], the model of revoca- 
tion [2], communication cost of revocation [11], trade- 
offs in certificate revocation schemes [16], and risk man- 
agement in certificate revocation [8]. Though various 
tradeoffs have been studied for different revocation op- 
tions, no attempt has been made to understand the proba- 
bility distribution of request for certificate revocation. In 
this paper, we conduct such research for CRL releasing 
mechanism based on real data, and give concrete guid- 
ance for the optimal operation of CA in various scenar- 
10s. 


3 Problem Formulation 


In this paper, we study how often should a CA release its 
CRLs. There are several key assumptions in our study: 
1) This is a monopoly case, which means either there is 
just one CA in the system or different CAs provide dif- 
ferent types of certificate services. So CAs do not need 
to consider the competition effect. 2) CA already decides 
the issued age of a given type of certificates, where issued 
age is defined as the time difference between the expired 
date and the issued date. 3) To get started, we assume 
CA issues one type of certificates with the same issued 
age. These certificates are independent and identical in 
terms of risk and cost. Later we will move on to more 
general cases. 

Given all of the assumptions, the goal of CA is to find 
out about how often it should release a CRL to mini- 
mize its operational cost over a given period. Here we 
define “how often” as the optimal time interval between 
two successive CRLs being released, and the “opera- 
tional cost” as the sum of variable cost, fixed cost, and 
liability cost as defined below. 

Normally CA takes a batch process for CRL release. 
There is a trade-off between cost and risk. In the case 
that consumer files a revocation request to CA but CA 
does not release a CRL on time, we assume that CA will 
bear the liability cost if there is any damage occurred be- 
tween request filing and CRL releasing. Each time CA 
releases a CRL, it incurs both fixed cost component and 
variable cost component. The fixed cost does not change 
with the length of CRL. It indicates a fixed dollar amount 
each time CA spends for releasing one CRL, regardless 
of the number of certificates in that CRL. Variable cost is 
the cost associated with processing each individual cer- 
tificate revocation request. 

If CA releases the CRL too often, its liability cost is 
low, but its fixed cost and variable cost will be high. On 
the other hand, the saving on fixed cost and variable cost 
might not be offset by the increasing liability cost if CA 













































































Parameter Meaning of Parameter 
a Max number of days between two successive CRL released dates 
that is accepted by customers. 
b The average percentage of certificates revoked among that type 
of certificates issued. 
c The number of days between two CRL releasing dates. 
t Time parameter in the function of R(t),which is R(t}=ke— Re 
At Time interval between two generations of CRLs. 
x Date on which certificates get issued. 
k Parameter in the function of R(t),which is R(t) = ke— Re. 
n Numbers of generations. 
Vv Any time between 0 and oo in the f(v),F(v), and P(v). 
d The upper bound of the number of certificate revocations in one 
CRL which is allowed by CA, before it releases the CRL. 
The number of CRLs that CA will published during period ( . 
The ith CRL published by CA. 
Nd; CA releases the CRL on the Nd; day. 
a Number of certificates issued at different times. 
B Issued Age of CRL, which is equal to Expired Date Minus Issued 
Date. 
U Shape parameter in Poisson distribution which indicates the av- 
erage number of certificate revocations in a given time interval. 
Xr Number of certificate revocations in CRL on the day ( for Pois- 
son case. 
6 Stable number of certificates in CRL on a given day after 3 if CA 
decides to release CRL on that day. 
FC The fixed cost of CA for publishing one CRL. 
VC The constant unit cost of CA for including one certificate into the 
CRL. 
YT The expected risk/liability per revocation cost for CA for delay- 
ing publish that revocation for one day 
f(v) The number of new certificate revocations between day v and day 
v+At. 
F(wv) The valid cumulative number of certificate revocations from time 
ltov. 
P(v) The percentage of certificate revocations occurred from time v to 
time v+A t. 














Table 1: Notation 


releases the CRL too rarely. So CA needs to find an op- 
timal interval for CRL release. In order to find this solu- 
tion, CA must know the CRL length on a given day if it 
decides to publish CRL on that day. The length of CRL 
at any time ¢ is related to three components: 1) Length 
of CRL at any time t — 1. 2) How many revoked certifi- 
cates including in the CRL at time ¢ — 1 will be expired 
at time t. According to CRL policy, if the certificate is 
expired, it should be excluded from CRL. 3) How many 
new revocation requests it will receive from time ¢ — 1 to 
t. 

For ease of reference, Table 1 lists all the notation that 
will be used in this paper. 


4 Data Collection 


How many new revocation requests a CA received from 
time t — 1 to ¢ is really driven by the probability distri- 
bution of certificate revocation requests. From Septem- 
ber 7th to September 13th , we collected a series of 
CRLs from VeriSign.com. As one of the biggest Cer- 
tificate Authority in the world, VeriSign provides variant 
types of certificates and publishes different CRLs period- 
ically. We randomly choose five different CRL files from 
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VeriSign website, which belong to five different classes. 
Table 2 provides the descriptions for these 5 CRL files 
which have 39,243 total revocation records. When a cer- 
tificate is issued, its validity is limited by an expiration 
date. Note that the definition of issued age is: 


Issued Age = Expired Date — Issued Date 


However, there are circumstances where a certificate 
must be revoked prior to its expiration date. Thus, the 
truly existence age of the certificate is the time between 
the issued date and the revoked date. 


Existence Age = Revoked Date — Issued Date 


A certificate is valid for its issued age unless it is revoked. 
Each revoked certificate in a CRL is identified by its cer- 
tificate serial number and the revoked date. Based on 
the serial number of a given certificate, we searched the 
VeriSign online database to get both the issued date and 
the expired date correspondingly. We cleaned those er- 
ror records whose revoked date was later than the expired 
date or whose issued date was later than the revoked date. 


5 Data Analysis 


We present the summary statistics for our data in Table 
3. The average issued age of these CRLs is 493 days, 
while the average existence age is much shorter, only 31 
days. To further demonstrate what is happening here, 
we plot the number of revocations against existence age 
in Figure 1, and the percentage of revocations against 
existence age in Figure 2 for classes RSASecureServer 
and SVRIntl. 
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Figure 1: Number of revocations vs. existence age 


The most interesting finding is that most of the certifi- 
cate revocations occur at the first few days after issued, 
and the percentage of revocations decreases with elapsed 
time. More than 30% of revocations occur within the 
first two days after certificates get issued. This distribu- 
tion pattern is very robust, and it is insensitive to which 
CRLs we investigated and which years we selected. It 
still holds when we pool five CRLs together. 
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Figure 2: Probability of revocation vs. existence age 


5.1. Empirical Model 


In order to get the size of CRL at any time t, we must 
know the behavior of the probability density function 
(PDF) of certificate revocations over time. In the above, 
empirically we already show that the percentage of re- 
vocations decreases with elapsed time. Next statistically 
we derive the underline PDF. 


5.1.1. Underline PDF for Certificates Issued at a 
Particular Time 


We assume that there are a certificates issued at time X 
with issued age 3. To get start, we assume that a is a 
constant number. Later we change a to a random num- 
ber with a Poisson distribution to study the more general 
case. From time X to time X + 3, on average ab% of the 
certificates will be revoked. At time X + (3, all the certifi- 
cates issued at time X will be expired, no matter whether 
they have been revoked or not. Let R(t) be the proba- 
bility that any given certificate issued at time X will be 
revoked in the interval [t,t + At], where t is between X 
and X + @. It also represents the revoked percentage, 
which is the number of revocations occurred in the inter- 
val [¢, ¢ + At] divided by the total number of revocations 
occurred between X and X + £3 (i.e., ab%). Following 
the empirical distribution observed in Figure 2, we use 
an exponential probability density function to model this 
distribution. 





= ke~* (1) 


We use Maximum Absolute Deviation (MAD) to de- 
termine the parameter k. The MAD is proposed by 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov. It minimizes the largest gap be- 
tween the cumulative relative frequency of a given data 
set and that of its fitted statistical distribution. In Figure 
3, we present both the real empirical data and theoreti- 
cally fitted PDF*. The PDF fits the empirical data very 
well when the parameter k is equal to 0.26, which is ac- 
cepted at a 99% confidence interval. 
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File Name Issuer Publishing Time Purpose No.of Max Ex- | Signature 
Items istence Algo- 
Age rithm 
(day) 
Class3Code VeriSign Class 3 Code | September 04, Code signing and object signing certificates used 1,993 380 md5RSA 
Sign- Signing 2001 CA 2005 6:00:08 PM for Netscape browsers, Microsoft Internet Explorer 
ing2001.crl browsers, Microsoft Office, Sun Java Signing, 
Macromedia, and Marimba. 
CSC3- VeriSign Class 3 Code | September 11: Same as VeriSign Class 3 Code Signing 2001 except | 228 364 md5RSA 
2004.crl Signing 2004 CA 2005 6:00:25 PM used for certificates with different expiration date. 
Class3 VeriSign Class 3 Open | September £1; Open financial exchange certificates, used for au- | 515 302 md5RSA 
NewOFX.cr Financial Exchange | 2005 6:00:15 PM thenticating and securing commerce on the Internet. 
CA 
RSASecure RSA Secure ServerCA | September 08, Secure server certificates used by a Root CA for 14,837 | 727 md5RSA 
Server.crl 2005 6:00:25 PM managing PKI for SSL Customers and VTN Affili- 
ates. 
SVRIntl.crl VeriSign International | September 08, Global server certificates for managing PKI forSSL | 21,839 | 720 md5RSA 
Server CA Class 3 2005 6:00:16 PM (Premium Edition) customers and VTN Affiliates. 











Table 2: Descriptions of CRL files 





























Items Issued Age(Unit:Day) | Existence Age(Unit:Day) 
Mean 493 31 
Median 366 5 
Max 1173 727 
Min 1 0 
Q3 730 21 
Ql 365 i 











Table 3: Summary statistics 
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Figure 3: Empirical data vs. fitted exponential PDF 


5.1.2 First Case: A Model for Pooling Certificates 
Issued at Different Time 


In the previous section, we only consider the PDF of one 
population of certificates issued at time X. Now consider 
that CA issues certificates at different time. Each gener- 
ation of certificates is composed of certificates issued at 
a particular time with the same issued age (, where the 
time interval between two successive generations is At. 
At any given time interval [t,t + At], the revocation re- 
quests CA received originate from different generations. 


In order for CA to decide when to release the CRLs, 
on daily basis CA must know: 1) The number of new 
revocation requests; and 2) The size of the CRL if it de- 
cides to release the CRL on that day. Based on the PDF 
derived from the previous section, we build a model to 


compute the total number of certificate revocations when 
pooling revocations from different generations. 


The number of new revocation requests The PDFs 
of revocations from different generations of certificates 
follow the same exponential probability density R(t) = 
ke—*t as shown in Figure 4. Suppose that v is any time 
in (0, G]. Let f(v) be the number of new certificate re- 
vocations between day v and day v + At, from all of the 
valid generations. 


fv) = ab%R(v) + ab%R(v — At) + 


ab%R(v —2At) +...+ 


ab%R[v — (n — 1)At] (2) 


where n is the number of generations in time period (3; 

that is, n = (SI. 
Assuming that At is one day, and that v is an integer, 

where v is in (0, (], then we get the following equation. 


fv) = ab%R(1)+ab%R(2) + ...+ab%R(v) 
= ab%ke*+ab%ke~7* +... tab%ke~”* 
1—e7 
—k 


When v is in (3, 00), we have 


f(v) = ab%R(1)+ab%R(2) +... +ab%R(3) 
= ab%ke*+ab%ke~2* +... +ab%ke~F* 
— ob%ke Le 4 
ROE Terk wo 
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Figure 4: Model for pooling revocations from different 
generations 


Equations 3 and 4 show that the number of new re- 
vocation requests CA received on daily basis increases 
with a decreasing rate as time elapses from day zero until 
day (@. After that, the number of revocation requests on 
daily basis becomes a constant number. Figure 5 shows 
the number of new certificate revocations on daily basis 
in (0,2(] for the case where a = 1000, b% = 10%, 
k; = 0.26, and 3 = 36 days. From now on we omit the 
graph for (mG, (m+ 1)G], where m > 2, because the 
shape in those regions are the same as that in (3, 2/3]. 


80 
60 


40 


# New Revocations 


0 20 60 80 


40 
Time (day) 
Figure 5: f(v) behavior: the number of new certificate 
revocations on daily basis 


on day v, includes the new revocation requests on day 
v as well as the valid historical revocation requests (oc- 
curred before day v) whose expiration day is later than v. 
Let F'(v) be the valid cumulative number of certificate 
revocations from time 1 to v, where “valid” means not 
expired. This is also the size for the CRL if CA decides 
to publish it on that day. For any time v € (0, 6], we 
have 





v v _ otk 
Fv) = Sof) = S- ab%ke*—— 
t=1 t=1 
b%ke-* -k 
= a a [v - ll — 7 **)) (5) 


Considering the (@ + 1) day, the revoked certificates 
from the first generation are expired, and thus removed 
from the CRL. At this time, the number of valid genera- 
tions is (G+1)-1=8. 

Considering the (G + 2) day, revocation from the first 
two generations are expired, and thus removed from the 
CRL. At that time the number of valid generations is also 
(G+2)-2= 8. 

The rest may be deduced similarly. For any v € 
(8, +00), we have 


Fw) = F@)=> FO 
ab%ke—* e* 
= eke (8 7 Tese i e PP) (6) 


Equations 5 and 6 show that the size of CRL on daily 
basis with respect to time is a convex function. It in- 
creases with an increasing rate as time elapses from day 
O until the time reaches issued age (3. After that, the size 
of CRL becomes a constant number. The reason it is 
not going to be infinite is that at any time some revoked 
certificates may be expired and removed from CRL. Fig- 
ure 6 shows the daily CRL size in (0, 24] for the case of 
a = 1000, 6% = 10%, k = 0.26, and 3 = 36 days. 
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Figure 6: F'(v) behavior: daily size of CRL 


P(v) be the percentage of certificate revocations oc- 
curred from time v to time v+ At, which is defined as the 
number of new certificate revocations at time v divided 
by the cumulative valid number of certificate revocations 
from time 1 to v. For any time v € (0, 8], we have 


Pix) = fr)/S IO 


_-vk 
ab%ke—* den 





2 l-e 
-. b%ke—k ak _ 
nth [v cs ok L€ oh) 
1 
= = ae ) 
Toe-eF — Toe-F 


For any time v € (/3, +00), the number of new certifi- 
cate revocations at time v is always equal to f (3), and the 
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cumulative valid number of certificate revocations from 
time 1 to v is always equal to F'(3). Thus, 


B 
P(v) f(B/> FO 


—k1—e—8* 
ab%ke k -—- 





Tat age 
1 
= 3 (8) 
l—e-FR  [-e-F 


Equations 7 and 8 show that the majority of the cer- 
tificate revocations occur at early stage of the issued 
age of certificates, right after they were issued. Figure 
7 shows the graph of percentage of certificate revoca- 
tions in (0, 24] for the case of a = 1000, 6% = 10%, 
k = 0.26, and G = 36 days. 
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Figure 7: P(v) behavior: percentage of revocations 


5.1.3 Second Case: Overlap of Certificates with dif- 
ferent Issued Ages 


In the first case, we assume that CA issues a fixed number 
of certificates at different time, but each time it is the 
same type of certificates that issued with the same issued 
age. Now we relax these assumptions to a more general 
case by assuming that at any point of time CA can issue 
two types of certificates with different issued ages @, and 
(Bg, where G2 > 3,. We assume that these two types are 
independent of each other. Under these assumptions, we 
compute the new F'(v) and P(v) in different intervals of 
(0, 31], (G1, G2], and (82, +00) correspondingly. 

We overlap two types of certificates with the distribu- 
tion functions R,(t) = k,e~*1* and Ro(t) = kye~"". 
At the same time, each type of certificates is composed 
of generations of different certificates issued at different 
time. 

the daily CRL size F'(v) is a cumulative number of the 
revocations of two types of certificates. For any time v € 
(0, 31], we have 


Fv) => Alt) + > fo) (9) 


In the interval (3, 32], the size of CRL for the certifi- 
cates whose issued age is (3, has become stable and the 
value of F\(v) will be constant, while that for the certifi- 
cates whose issued age is 32 keeps increasing. For any 
v € (G1, Ba], we have 


F(v) = Fi(&i) + > fa) (10) 


t=1 


In the interval (G2,-+co), both CRLs become stable, 
and thus 


F(v) = Fi(G1) + Fo(@2) (11) 


Figure 8 shows the graph of the cumulative numbers 
of valid certificate revocations in (0,-+co) for the case 
ky = 0.26, By = 36, ko = 1, Bo = 72, ay = 2000, 
agQg= 1000, by = 10%, and ba = 10%. 
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Figure 8: F'(v) behavior: overlap certificates with differ- 

ent issued ages 


P(v) be the percentage of certificate revocations oc- 
curred between v and v + At for the pooling case. For 
any v € (0, 31], we have 








A= fi(v) + far) 
eye: 
For any v € (31, 32], we have 
fi(G1) + fo(v) 
Pha ee 
OSE AO +0 hO 
For any v € (2, +00), we have 
fi(P1) + fo(B2) 
Pa ee SG) 
OSE A+ DE, ao 


Figure 9 shows the graph of percentage of revocations 
in interval (0,-++co) for the case ky = 0.26, 3, = 36, 
ko = 1, Bo = 72, a= 2000, ag = 1000, by = 10% 
and bz = 10%. Overall, the behaviors of F'(v) and P(v) 
are almost the same as those in case 1. 
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Figure 9: P(v) behavior: overlap certificates with differ- 
ent issued ages 


5.1.4 Third Case: Simulation in the Case of Poisson 
Distribution 


In our first case, we assume that CA issues a fixed num- 
ber of certificates at different time. A more general case 
is that CA issues a certificates, where a is a random 
number following a Poisson distribution with parame- 
ter yt. For this case, the average number of revocation 
requests per interval is yz. The probability that there 
are & pelbrses ty requests occurred in each interval is 
P,,(x2) = Cs <—. Because the explicit forms of f(v) and 
F'(v) are messy, we uses simulation to get some insights. 

We conducted our simulation on a HP 1940 PC (with 
Pentium 4 CPU and 1.00GB RAM) using Visual C++. 
We follow the steps below in our simulation: 





1. Firstly, generate a sequence of random number aj, 
Q2, 3,..., @m based on the value of ju. 


2. Secondly, compute the total number of new revo- 
cations on daily basis between 1 and 2, which is 


f(r). 


3. Thirdly, compute the valid cumulative number of re- 
voked certificates from day 1 to day 23, which is 
F(v). 


4. At last, generate different groups of random num- 
bers for a, repeat step | to step 4 for twenty times. 


Figure 10 shows a typical case for daily numbers 
of new certificate revocations with Poisson distribution 
when 3 = 360 and & = 0.26. The number of new cer- 
tificate revocations increases sharply to about 90 within a 
very short period of time after the certificates get issued. 
Instead of becoming stable as in case | and case 2, the 
curve fluctuates around 90 after a short period of time. 
The oscillation is driven by the randomness introduced 
by using Poisson distribution. 

Figure 11 shows that F'(v) continues increasing from 
1 to @, where 6 = 360. After @, it begins to fluctu- 
ate. In a actual business environment, a typical issued 


: i My uy ih ns M( NA V NA 
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Time (day) 
Figure 10: f(v): daily number of new certificate revoca- 
tions with Poisson distribution 


age (3 is 360 days, which is much bigger than At. In 
such a case, the stable value of 4 in Figure 11 is so large 
that it dominates the fluctuation introduced by Poisson. 
Consequently, the curve is very smooth after G. This is 
consistent to the case 1 when we assume a fixed number 
of certificates issued at any point of time. When CA de- 
cides how often CRL should be released, it mostly cares 
about the distribution of F'(v). Because of the existence 
of the similarity between the fixed number case and the 
Poisson distribution case for the F'(v) distribution, later 
for our economic analysis, we will focus on the fixed 
number case. 


# Revocations in CRL 





0 200 400 600 800 
Time (day) 
Figure 11: F'(v): daily size of CRL with Poisson distri- 
bution 


5.2 Analytical Model: How Often Should 
CA Release CRLs 


The key research question in our paper is to give a pre- 
scription to CA to decide how often it should release its 
CRLs. In order to answer that question, CA must know 
the distribution of new certificate revocation f(v) and the 
distribution of certificate revocation list F'(v). CA needs 
to balance the liability cost of not releasing CRL on time 
and the fixed and variable costs of releasing CRL too of- 
ten. So the goal for CA is to minimize the overall op- 
erational cost. Because the behaviors of f(v) and F(v) 
when time t is greater than the issued age ( are different 
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from those when time t is smaller than (@, we analyze the 
optimal strategies for CA for these two cases separately. 
For each case we assume a monopoly case so that there 
is no competition between CAs, and that the certificates 
are homogeneous in terms of risk, cost, and revocation 
probability. Also, different types of certificates are inde- 
pendent from each other. CA will get an optimal CRL 
releasing strategy for each type of certificates based on 
properties of the certificates. 


5.2.1 Optimal Releasing Strategy When Time is 
Greater Than (3 


When time is greater than 3, CA has run certificate ser- 
vices for at lease one issued age for that type of certifi- 
cates. We will use the following variables in our analysis 
(the numbers in parentheses are the default values used 
in our computation). 


e (3: The issued age of one type of CRL. (G = 360) 


e c: The estimated number of days between two CRL 
releasing dates. This is the decision variable that 
CA needs to optimize. 


e 0: Estimated numbers of certificates in a CRL on 
a given day after issued age ( if CA decides to 
release CRLs on that day. According to case 1, 
0 = F(p) = eke (g— 725). (@ = 32, 000, 


k = 0.26, and 3 = 360) 


e FC: The fixed cost for CA to publish one CRL 
(FC = $10,000) 


e VC: The variable cost for CA to include each in- 
dividual certificate into a CRL. We assume the VC 
does not changed with the length of CRL. (VC = 
$1) 


e Y: The expected liability cost per certificate revo- 
cation if CA delay publishing the revocation for 
one day. Therefore, the risk of delaying publish- 
ing a CRL of @ certificate revocations for n day 
is Y-@-n. If we assume that for the whole pe- 
riod of (3, the expected liability cost that CA pays 
for the accident caused by the delay of publish- 
ing CRLs is Qm; (i.e..Qm = $100,000), then 

YT = Qm/(6 * 8) = $0.0087 for 9 = 32,000 and 

8 = 360. 


a: Recency requirement set up by the customers. 
It is the max number of days between two succes- 
sive CRL releasing dates that is acceptable by cus- 
tomers. (a = 50days) 


Because f(v) and F'(v) are stable after G, CA can take 
either a fixed interval strategy or a fixed CRL size strat- 
egy for releasing CRL. Fundamentally these two strate- 
gies are inter-exchangeable. For simplicity reason, we 
present the solution for the fixed interval strategy. 

If CA releases one CRL every c days, the total cost for 
CA within period (3 is 


c—1 
cost(c) =[Y-0-Sin+FC+6-VC| 


n=0 


(5) 


c 
converts to the following optimization problem: 


{ min. cost(c) 


HOS VESOSOeca OO 


According to Karush-Kuhn-Tucker theorem*[12], we get 
O[cost(c)+L(c—a)] _ 
Oc = 
c-a<0 
L>0 
L(c—a) =0 


(17) 


In order for L- (c—a) = 0 to hold, it is required either 
(i) L = 0 or (ii) c— a = 0. We consider case (1) and case 
(ii) in the following. 

Case (i) If L = 0, then 
Sleostle) + He“ a)] -0 is 
{ c-a<0 us) 
Compute the first derivation of the cost with respect to c, 
and get the optimal result cg: 


co = 
Co Sa 


Compute the second derivation of cost with respect to c, 
and the result is 


0? cost(c) Z 2(FC-8+6-VC: B) 


(4)(4F + VC) (19) 








20 
Oc? c oy 
Because the second derivation of cost(c) at point co is 
0? cost T-VC. 
oe P—>0, @l) 


ee (2)(£2 + ve) 


cost(c) reaches its minimum value at cp. The minimum 
operational cost of CA is 


co—l 
(r-6-SintFc+e-vo-2 = 

n=0 Co 
Toile == 

Co 3 = 


2.,FC 


Pe. sf DEE +VC)—5) 22) 
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Case (ii) If c— a = 0, the function is 


_ FC-B+0-VC-B  Y-0-8 
{ ee ge ag 


(23) 


c=a 
The minimal cost of CA is fixed and equal to 


a—1 


(t-0-Sint+Fo+o-vo}-& = 
n=0 
1 B 
5 Tete te) (FC +08VC)04) 
when 
ae (278 + v0) (25) 


We can see that the minimum releasing interval CA 
()(4F + VC) 


(2)(42 +VC) is greater 


VV (B)4F + VC) 
is an increasing function of FC and VC, but a de- 
creasing function of YT and 8, where 0 = F(G) = 


nek =k h : 

abvoke [3 — — (1—e~%*)]. That means if the 
fixed cost or the variable cost is higher, or the liabil- 
ity cost is lower, or the issued age of the certificates is 


shorter, CA should release CRLs less frequently. 


should follow is either a or co = 
depending on whether 


than a or not. It is clear that 





example to demonstrate how much money CA can 
save by following our strategy. The best waiting days 
to achieve the minimal cost is ¢ = \/(#)(42 + VC) = 
17.37 < a = 50 days. Figure 12 shows the total cost for 
CA by using different releasing strategies. If CA devi- 
ates from the co = 17days by using 2- co = 34days, 
CA ends up spending almost $400, 000 more for just one 
type of certificates within a period of @. This is not a 
trivial number given that there are multiple CAs provid- 
ing numerous certificate services. 


» 


poy 


Total Operation Cost (dollar) 
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Releasing Interval (day) 


Figure 12: Total cost of CA with different releasing in- 
terval after 3 


5.2.2 Optimal Releasing Strategy When Time is 
Smaller Than 3 


There are two possible business scenarios for this case: 
1) A “grown-up” CA that has been in CRL business for 
quite a while, but faces the situation of providing CRL 
services for a new type of certificates. 2) A “start-up” 
CA that just begin to provide CRL services. For these 
two cases, v is inside (0, 3], and F'(v) is a convex func- 
tion with respective to v. CA can take either a fixed inter- 
val or a fixed size strategy for releasing CRLs. The fixed 
size means that a CA will release the CRLs whenever 
the number of certificates included in the CRL exceeds a 
fixed pre-specified number. Next we analyze both cases 
by using simulation. For each case, CA can get the pa- 
rameter estimators either based on other types of certifi- 
cates it provides before or from its industry peers. 

the analysis given for the case when time is greater 
than 3, we can obtain the cost function when the time is 
smaller than (3: 











cost(c) = 
-le-1 
sen’ s S~( ea n) )(1 _ e7 (wetn+1)k ie 
ae ae x=0 n=0 
?rc + F(B)VC = 
Yab%ke-* B(e—1) 
"eee oe 
((e+ 1)e-?* — ce* + ef) — =) + 
(1 — e-*)2(1 — ee) 
Pro+ 
k —k 
che e-5 = (1-e** VC (26) 


For each possible c, ranging from 1 to 0, we com- 
pute the total cost for CA. Figure 13 shows® the total 
cost for CA by using different releasing intervals. We 
find that when c = 28 days, we get the minimal cost 
$2.08603 * 10°. This means that when time is smaller 
than 3, CA should release CRLs once every 28 days. 
Recall that the optimal interval is 17 days when time 
is greater than G3. It is easy to know that cost(17) = 
$2.64014 * 10° > cost(28) = $2.08603 * 10° in the pe- 
riod of (0, 3]; therefore, CA should take different strate- 
gies for time periods (0, (] and (3, +00). 

following variables for analyzing the fixed size strat- 
egy: 


e d: CA will publish a new CRL if the number of 
certificate revocations exceeds d. 


e qg: Estimated numbers of CRLs that CA will publish 
during one issued age from time 0 to (3. 
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Figure 13: Total cost of CA with different releasing in- 
terval before 3 


e 7: The i-th CRL published by CA, where 0 <2 < gq. 
e Nd;: CA releases the CRL on the Nd;-th day. 
e F(v): Size of CRL at time v. 


Then we have 


ab%ke—* [ e* 
t—e-k [ek 





F(v) = (l-—e*)] @7) 
In order to estimate Nd;, we need to compute the in- 

verse function of F'(v), which is denoted as G(d) (i.e., 

G(d) = F~+(v). After that, we can get the exact day 

Nd,, on which CA needs to release its CRLs, by solving 

Nd, a G(d), Nd = G(2«d),...,Nd; as G(i xd). 
Given the LanbertW function defined as 


LambertW (a) « exp(LambertW (x)) =a (28) 


we have 
G(d) = LambertW - d(e* —1) 


= d(e*)? ~2dek +d+1008 y 
100e 


100e*k 
de?* — 2de* + d+ 100k 


100e*k oe 


We conduct our simulation step by step. Firstly, for 
each possible d chosen from 100 to 36,000 (a = 1000, 
b% = 10%), compute Nd, Nd2,...,Nd;. Secondly, 
calculate the time difference between Nd; and Nd; — 1, 
which we call c;, to estimate the liability cost. Thirdly, 
compute cost(d) for each individual d as following 


Y-a-b%-k-e-* 
sa. = fa thie” 
—€ 


q-—lc—-1 


S° S° (c; —x)(1— eh eter) 


j=0 «=0 
+ 97 FC+ Fi 8)-VO 


x 


(30) 


We find that the minimal cost is $2.26790 * 10° when 
d = 2800. The minimal cost is very similar to the result 
that we obtained using the optimal fixed interval. There- 
fore, when time is smaller than G@, CA can take either a 
fixed size strategy or a fixed interval strategy. But CA 
can no longer follow the same optimal releasing interval 
as in the case when time is bigger than (. 

Figure 14 shows the total cost for CA to use different 
size strategies. The cost for CA is minimal when d = 
2800. 
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Figure 14: Total cost of CA with different size strategy 
before 3 


Figure 15 shows the relationship between releasing 
time and cumulative revocations when g = 100 and 
k; = 0.26 for the fixed size strategy. Here we assume 
that d = 2800. That means whenever the size of CRL 
reaches 2800, CA will release it. That is the reason we 
see 2800, 5600, 8400, and so on along x-axils. As we 
can tell, as time moves away from time 0, the releas- 
ing interval between two successive CRL releasing dates 
remains almost unchanged. The fixed size strategy is al- 
most equivalent to the fixed interval strategy at their re- 
spectively optimal points. 


The ith Releasing Date 


° 


5 1 15 2 25 3 
Total # of Revocations x tot 


Figure 15: The 7-th releasing day vs. cumulative revoca- 
tions 


To summarize, different types of CAs should take dif- 
ferent CRL releasing strategies for the same type of cer- 
tificate services, and the same CA should also use differ- 
ent mechanisms for different types of certificate services. 
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6 Discussions and Conclusions 


In this paper, we analyze real empirical data collected 
from VeriSign to derive probability density function of 
certificate revocations. Unlike most previous research, 
our work is conducted based on real data. The contribu- 
tions of this paper include: 1) We prove that a revoca- 
tion system will become stable after a period of time; 
2) CA should take different strategies when providing 
certificate services for a new type of certificates versus 
a re-serving type of certificates; 3) A start-up CA and 
a grown-up CA should take different strategies for CRL 
release; 4) We give the exact steps by which a CA can de- 
rive optimal CRL releasing strategies; and 5) We prove 
that a CA should release CRLs less frequently in the case 
that the fixed cost is higher, the variable cost is higher, the 
liability cost is lower, or the issued age of certificates is 
shorter. 

There are several limitations for this study. First, this 
paper takes a static approach by assuming that there 
is no correlation between different types of certificates, 
and that customer behaviors do not affect CA’s releas- 
ing strategy for deriving the optimal CRL releasing inter- 
vals. A more realistic approach is to use game theory to 
model the interactions between CAs and customers. Sec- 
ond, this paper assumes that CA offers certificates with 
a fixed issued age. To further minimize the total opera- 
tional cost, CA may optimize not only the releasing time 
interval but also the issued age simultaneously. 
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Notes 


!This work was conducted when Chengyu Ma visited Singapore 
Management University 

*http://sign.nca.or.kr/english/english.html 

3http://www.mozilla.or.kr/zine/?cat=10 

4We delete those records whose existence ages are zero. 

5Karush-Kuhn-Tucker condition is a necessary and sufficient opti- 
mality condition for constrained optimization problems. 

®For demonstration purpose, we assume that a is large enough so 
that CA can adopt a fixed interval determined by any optimal value of 
our model. 
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Abstract 


Biometric security is a topic of rapidly growing impor- 
tance, especially as it applies to user authentication and 
key generation. In this paper, we describe our initial 
steps towards developing evaluation methodologies for 
behavioral biometrics that take into account threat mod- 
els which have largely been ignored. We argue that the 
pervasive assumption that forgers are minimally moti- 
vated (or, even worse, naive), or that attacks can only 
be mounted through manual effort, is too optimistic and 
even dangerous. To illustrate our point, we analyze a 
handwriting-based key-generation system and show that 
the standard approach of evaluation significantly over- 
estimates its security. Additionally, to overcome current 
labor-intensive hurdles in performing more accurate as- 
sessments of system security, we present a generative 
attack model based on concatenative synthesis that can 
provide a rapid indication of the security afforded by the 
system. We show that our generative attacks match or ex- 
ceed the effectiveness of forgeries rendered by the skilled 
humans we have encountered. 


1 Introduction 


The security of many systems relies on obtaining human 
input that is assumed to not be readily reproducible by 
an attacker. Passwords are the most common example, 
though the assumption that these are not reproducible is 
sensitive to the number of guesses that an attacker is al- 
lowed. In online attacks, the adversary must submit each 
request to a nonbypassable reference monitor (e.g., a lo- 
gin prompt) that accepts or declines the password and 
permits a limited number of incorrect attempts. In con- 
trast, an offline attack permits the attacker to make a num- 
ber of guesses at the password that is limited only by the 
resources available to the attacker, i.e., time and memory. 
When passwords are used to derive cryptographic keys, 
they are susceptible to offline attacks. 


An alternative form of user input that is intended to 
be difficult for attackers to reproduce are biometrics. 
Like passwords, biometrics have typically been used as 
a technique for a user to authenticate herself to a refer- 
ence monitor that can become unresponsive after a cer- 
tain number of failed attempts. However, biometrics 
also have been explored as a means for generating user- 
specific cryptographic keys (see for example, [30, 21]). 
As with password-generated keys, there is insufficient 
evidence that keys generated from biometric features 
alone will typically survive offline attacks. As such, an 
alternative that we and others have previously explored 
is password hardening whereby a cryptographic key is 
generated from both a password and dynamic biometric 
features of the user while entering it [22, 23]. 

While these directions may indeed allow for the use 
of biometrics in a host of applications, we believe the 
manner in which biometric systems have been tested in 
the literature (including our prior work) raises some con- 
cerns. In particular, this work demonstrates the need 
for adopting more realistic adversarial models when per- 
forming security analyses. Indeed, as we show later, 
the impact of forgeries generated under such conditions 
helps us to better understand the security of certain 
biometric-based schemes. 

Our motivation for performing this analysis is primar- 
ily to show that there exists a disconnect between realis- 
tic threats and typical “best” practices [17] for report- 
ing biometric performance—one that requires rethink- 
ing as both industry and the research community gains 
momentum in the exploration of biometric technologies. 
We believe that the type of analysis presented herein 
is of primary importance for the use of biometrics for 
authentication and cryptographic key generation (e.g., 
(21, 7, 2, 12]), where weakest-link analysis is paramount. 

Moreover, to raise awareness of this shortcoming we 
explore a particular methodology in which we assume 
that the adversary utilizes indirect knowledge of the tar- 
get user’s biometric features. That is, we presume that 
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the attacker has observed measurements of the biometric 
in contexts outside its use for security. For example, if 
the biometric is the user’s handwriting dynamics gener- 
ated while providing input via a stylus, then we presume 
the attacker has samples of the user’s handwriting in an- 
other context, captured hardcopies of the user’s writing, 
or writings from users of a similar style. We argue that 
doing so is more reflective of the real threats to biomet- 
ric security. In this paper, we explore how an attacker 
can use such data to build generative models that predict 
how a user would, in this case, write a text, and evaluate 
the significance of this to biometric authentication. 


2 Biometric Authentication 


Despite the diversity of approaches examined by the bio- 
metrics community [1], from the standpoint of this in- 
vestigation several key points remain relatively constant. 
For instance, the traditional procedure for applying a bio- 
metric as an authentication paradigm involves sampling 
an input from a user, extracting an appropriate set of fea- 
tures, and comparing these to previously stored templates 
to confirm or deny the claimed identity. While a wide 
range of features have been investigated, it is univer- 
sally true that system designers seek features that exhibit 
large inter-class variability and small intra-class variabil- 
ity. In other words, two different users should be unlikely 
to generate the same input features, while a single user 
ought to be able to reproduce her own features accurately 
and repeatably. 

Likewise, the evaluation of most biometric systems 
usually follows a standard model: enroll some number of 
users by collecting training samples, e.g., of their hand- 
writing or speech. At a later time, test the rate at which 
users’ attempts to recreate the biometric to within a pre- 
determined tolerance fail. This failure rate is denoted 
as the False Reject Rate (FRR). Additionally, evaluation 
usually involves assessing the rate at which one user’s 
input (i.e., an impostor) is able to fool the system when 
presented as coming from another user (i.e., the target). 
This evaluation yields the False Accept Rate (FAR) for 
the system under consideration. A tolerance setting to 
account for natural human variation is also vital in as- 
sessing the limits within which a sample will be consider 
as genuine, while at the same time, balancing the delicate 
trade-off of resistance to forgeries. Typically, one uses 
the equal error rate (EER)—that is, the point at which the 
FRR and the FAR are equal—to describe the accuracy of 
a given biometric system. Essentially, the lower the EER, 
the higher the accuracy. 

Researchers also commonly distinguish between forg- 
eries that were never intended to defeat the system (“ran- 
dom” or naive forgeries), and those created by a user 
who was instructed to make such an attempt given infor- 





mation about the targeted input (i.e., so-called “skilled” 
forgeries). However, the evaluation of biometrics un- 
der such weak security assumptions can be misleading. 
Indeed, it may even be argued that because there is no 
strong means by which one can define a good forger 
and prove her existence (or non-existence), such analysis 
is theoretically impossible [29]. Nevertheless, the bio- 
metric community continues to rely on relatively simple 
measures of adversarial strength, and most studies to date 
only incorporate unskilled adversaries, and very rarely, 
“skilled” impersonators [13, 29, 11, 19, 20, 15]. 

This general practice is troubling as the evaluation of 
the FAR is likely to be significantly underestimated [29, 
28]. Moreover, we believe that this relatively ad hoc ap- 
proach to evaluation misses a significant threat: the use 
of generative models to create synthetic forgeries which 
can form the basis for sophisticated automated attacks 
on biometric security. This observation was recently re- 
iterated in [32], where the authors conjectured that al- 
though the complexity of successful impersonations on 
various biometric modalities can be made formidable, 
biometric-based systems might be defeated using var- 
ious strategies (see for example [31, 9, 26, 15]). As 
we show later, even rather simplistic attacks launched 
by successive replication of synthetic or actual samples 
from a representative population can have adverse effects 
on the FAR—particularly for the weakest users (i.e., the 
so-called “Lambs” in the biometric jargon for a hypo- 
thetical menagerie of users [3]). 

In what follows, we provide what we believe is the 
most in-depth study to date that emphasizes the extent of 
this problem. Furthermore, as a first step towards provid- 
ing system evaluators with a stronger methodology for 
quantifying performance under various threats, we de- 
scribe our work on developing a prototype toolkit using 
handwriting dynamics as a case in point. 


3 Handwriting Biometrics 


Research on user authentication via handwriting has had 
a long, rich history, with hundreds of papers written on 
the topic. The majority of this work to date has focused 
on the problem of signature verification [27]. Signatures 
have some well known advantages: they are a natural 
and familiar way of confirming identity, have already 
achieved acceptance for legal purposes, and their capture 
is less invasive than most other biometric schemes [6]. 
While each individual has only one true signature—a no- 
table limitation—handwriting in general contains numer- 
ous idiosyncrasies that might allow a writer to be identi- 
fied. 

In considering the mathematical features that can be 
extracted from the incoming signal to perform authen- 
tication, it is important to distinguish between two dif- 
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ferent classes of inputs. Data captured by sampling the 
position of a stylus tip over time on a digitizing tablet 
or pen computer are referred to as online handwriting, 
whereas inputs that are presented in the form of a 2-D 
bitmap (e.g., scanned off of a piece of paper) are referred 
to as offline handwriting. To avoid confusion with the tra- 
ditional attack models in the security community, later 
on in this paper we shall eschew that terminology and 
refer to the former as covering both temporal and spa- 
tial information, whereas the latter only covers spatial 
information. Features extracted from offline handwriting 
samples include bounding boxes and aspect ratios, stroke 
densities in a particular region, curvature measurements, 
etc. In the online case, these features are also available 
and, in addition, timing and stroke order information that 
allows the computation of pen-tip velocities, accelera- 
tions, etc. Studies on signature verification and the re- 
lated topic of handwriting recognition often make use of 
50 or more features and, indeed, feature selection is it- 
self a topic for research. The features we use in our own 
work are representative of those commonly reported in 
the field [8, 33, 18, 14]. Repeatability of features over 
time is, of course, a key issue, and it has been found that 
dynamic and static features are equally repeatable [8]. 


In the literature, performance figures (i.e., EER) typ- 
ically range from 2% to 10% (or higher), but are dif- 
ficult to compare directly as the sample sizes are often 
small and test conditions quite dissimilar [5]. Unfortu- 
nately, forgers are rarely employed in such studies and, 
when they are, there is usually no indication of their pro- 
ficiency. Attempts to model attackers with a minimal de- 
gree of knowledge have involved showing a static im- 
age of the target signature and asking the impostor to try 
to recreate the dynamics [24]. The only serious attempt 
we are aware of, previous to our own, to provide a tool 
for training forgers to explore the limits of their abili- 
ties is the work by Zoebisch and Vielhauer [35]. In a 
small preliminary study involving four users, they found 
that showing an image of the target signature increased 
false accepts, and showing a dynamic replay doubled the 
susceptibility to forgeries yet again. However, since the 
verification algorithm used was simplistic and they do 
not report false reject rates, it is difficult to draw more 
general conclusions. 


To overcome the “one-signature-per-user” (and 
hence, one key) restriction, we employ more general 
passphrases in our research. While signatures are likely 
to be more user-specific than arbitrary handwriting, 
results from the field of forensic analysis demonstrate 
that writer identification from a relatively small sample 
set is feasible [10]. Indeed, since this field focuses 
on handwriting extracted from scanned page images, 
the problem we face is less challenging in some sense 
since we have access to dynamic features in addition 


to static. Another concern, user habituation [5], is 
addressed by giving each test subject enough time to 
become comfortable with the experimental set-up and 
requiring practice writing before the real samples are 
collected. Still, this is an issue and the repeatability of 
non-signature passphrases is a topic for future research. 


4 Experimental Design 


We collected data over a two month period to analyze 
six different forgery styles. We consider three standard 
evaluation metrics: naive, static, and dynamic ' forg- 
eries [13, 29, 11], as well as three metrics that will 
provide a more realistic definition of security: naive*, 
trained, and generative. Naive, or “accidental”, forg- 
eries are not really forgeries in the traditional sense; they 
are measured by authenticating one user’s natural writing 
samples of a passphrase against another user’s template 
for the same passphrase. Static (resp. dynamic) forgeries 
are created by humans after seeing static (resp. real-time) 
renderings of a target user’s passphrase. Naive* forgeries 
are similar to naive forgeries except that only writings 
from users of a similar style are authenticated against a 
target user’s template. Trained forgeries are generated 
by humans under certain conditions, which will be de- 
scribed in greater detail later. Lastly, generative forgeries 
exploit information about a target user to algorithmically 
generate forgeries. Such information may include sam- 
ples of the user’s writing from a different context or gen- 
eral population statistics. 


4.1 Data Collection 


Our results are based on 11,038 handwriting samples col- 
lected on digitized pen tablet computers from 50 users 
during several rounds. We used NEC VersaLite Pad and 
HP Compaq TC1100 tablets as our writing platforms. 
The specifics of each round will be addressed shortly. 
To ensure that the participants were well motivated and 
provided writing samples reflective of their natural writ- 
ing (as well as forgery attempts indicative of their innate 
abilities), several incentives were awarded for the most 
consistent writers, the best/most dedicated forgers, etc. 
Data collection was spread across three rounds. In 
round I, we collected two distinct data sets. The first 
set established a baseline of “typical” user writing. After 
habituation on the writing device [5], users were asked to 
write five different phrases, consisting of two-word oxy- 
morons, ten times each. We chose these phrases as they 
were easy to remember (and therefore, can be written 
naturally) and could be considered of reasonable length. 
Signatures were not used due to privacy concerns and 
strict restrictions on research involving human-subjects. 
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More importantly, in the context of key-generation, sig- 
natures are not a good choice for a hand-writing biomet- 
ric as the compromise of keying material could prevent 
a user from using the system thereafter. This part of the 
data set was used for two purposes: to establish biomet- 
ric templates to be used for authentication, and to provide 
samples for naive and naive* forgeries. To create a strong 
underlying representative system, users were given in- 
structions to write as naturally (and consistently) as pos- 
sible. 

The second data set from round TI, our “generative 
corpus”, was used to create our generative forgeries and 
consisted of a set of 65 oxymorons. This set was re- 
stricted so that it did not contain any of the five phrases 
from the first data set, yet provided coverage of the first 
set at the bi-gram level. As before, we chose oxymorons 
that were easy to recall, and users were asked to write 
one instance of each phrase as naturally as possible. The 
average elapsed time for round I was approximately 
one hour. 











Round IT started approximately two weeks later. 
The same set of users wrote the five phrases from round 
I ten times. Additionally, the users were asked to forge 
representative samples (based on writing style, handed- 
ness of the original writer, and gender) from round 
I to create two sets of 17 forgeries. First, users were 
required to forge samples after seeing only a static rep- 
resentation. This data was used for our static forgeries. 
Next, users were asked to forge the same phrases again, 
but this time, upon seeing a real-time rendering of the 
phrase. At this stage, the users were instructed to make 
use of the real-time presentation to improve their render- 
ing of the spatial features (for example, to distinguish 
between one continuous stroke versus two strokes that 
overlap) and to replicate the temporal features of the 
writing. This data comprised our dynamic forgeries. On 
average, round took approximately 90 minutes for 
each user. 
































Lastly, in round we Selected nine users from 
round who, when evaluated using the authentica- 
tion system to be described in §4.2 and 84.3, exhibited 
a natural tendency to produce better forgeries than the 
average user in our study (although we did not include 
all of the best forgers). This group consisted of three 
“skilled” (but untrained) forgers for each writing style. 
(One of “cursive”, “mixed”, or “block”, where the classi- 
fication is based on the percent of the time that users con- 
nect adjacent characters.) Each skilled forger was asked 
to forge writing from the style which they exhibited an 
innate ability to replicate and was provided with a gen- 
eral overview and examples of the types of temporal and 
spatial characteristics that handwriting systems typically 
capture. As we were trying to examine (and develop) 
truly skilled adversaries, our forgers were asked to forge 














15 writing samples from their specified writing style, 
with 60% of the samples coming from the weakest 10 
targets, and the other 40% chosen at random. (In §5 we 
also provide the results of our trained forgeries against 
the entire population.) From this point on, these forg- 
ers (and their forgeries) will be referred to as “trained” 
forgers. We believe that the selection of the naturally 
skilled forgers, the additional training, and the selection 
of specific targets produced adversaries who realistically 
reflect a threat to biometric security. 

The experimental setup for these educated forgers is 
as follows. First, a real-time reproduction of the target 
sample is displayed (at the top half of the tablet) and the 
forger is allowed to attempt forgeries (at her own pace) 
with the option of saving the attempts she liked. She can 
also select and replay her forgeries and compare them 
to the target. In this way, she is able to fine-tune her 
attempts by comparing the two writing samples. Next, 
she selects the forgery she believes to be her best attempt, 
and proceeds to the next target. The average elapsed time 
for this round was approximately two hours. 


4.2 Authentication System 


In order to have a concrete platform to measure the 
FAR for each of our six forgery styles, we loosely 
adapted the system presented in [34, 33] for generation of 
“biometric hashes”. We note that our results are system- 
independent as we are only evaluating biometric inputs, 
for which we evaluated features that are reflective of the 
state of the art [14, 18, 8, 33]. 

For completeness, we briefly describe relevant aspects 
of the system; for a more detailed description see [33]. 
To input a sample to the system, a human writes a 
passphrase on an electronic tablet. The sample is rep- 
resented as three signals parameterized by time. The dis- 
crete signals x(t) and y(t) specify the location of the pen 
on the writing surface at time t, and the binary signal p(t) 
specifies whether the pen is up or down at time t. The 
tablet computes a set of n statistical features (f1,..., fn) 
over these signals. These features comprise the actual in- 
put to the authentication or key-generation system. 

During an enrollment phase, each legitimate user 
writes a passphrase a pre-specified number (m) of times, 
and the feature values for each sample are saved. Let 
fii,---, fin denote the feature values for sample 2. Us- 
ing the feature values from each user and passphrase, 
the system computes a global set of tolerance values 
(T = {€1,...,€n}) to be used to account for natural 
human variation [34]. Once the m readings have been 
captured, a biometric template is generated for each user 
and passphrase as follows: Let € = minje(ijmj fi,j, 
hy = MAX; €[1,m] figs and A; => hi, = b +1. Set bj => 
i, — Aje;, and hj = hi, + Aje;. The resulting template 
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is ann x 2 matrix of values {{¢1, hi},...,{€n, hn} }. 

Later, when a user provides a sample with feature 
values f,,..., fn for authentication, the system checks 
whether f; € [€;,h,;] for each feature f;. Each f; ¢ 
[2;, hj] is deemed an error, and depending on the thresh- 
old of errors tolerated by the system, the attempt is ei- 
ther accepted or denied. We note that as defined here, 
templates are insecure because they leak information 
about a user’s feature values. We omit discussion of se- 
curely representing biometric templates (see for exam- 
ple [22, 4]) as this is not a primary concern of this re- 
search. 


4.3 Feature Analysis 


Clearly, the security of any biometric system is directly 
related to the quality of the underlying features. A de- 
tailed analysis of proposed features for handwriting ver- 
ification is presented in [33], although we argue that the 
security model of that work sufficiently differs from our 
own and so we believe a new feature-evaluation metric 
was required. In that work, the quality of a feature was 
measured by the deviation of the feature and entropy of 
the feature across the population. For our purposes, these 
evaluation metrics are not ideal: we are not only con- 
cerned with the entropy of each feature, but rather how 
difficult the feature is to forge — which we argue is a 
more important criteria. When systems are evaluated us- 
ing purely naive forgeries, then entropy could be an ac- 
ceptable metric. However, as we show later, evaluation 
under naive forgeries is not appropriate *. 

As our main goal is to highlight limitations in current 
practices, we needed to evaluate a robust yet usable sys- 
tem based on a strong feature set. To this end, we im- 
plemented 144 state of the art features [33, 8, 25, 14] 
and evaluated each based on a quality metric (Q) defined 
as follows. For each feature f, we compute the propor- 
tion of times that f was missed by legitimate users in 
our study, denoted rf, and the proportion of times that 
f was missed by forgers from round ITI (with access 
to dynamic information), denoted af. Then, Q(f) = 
(af — rf + 1)/2, and the range of Q is [0,1]. Intu- 
itively, features with a quality score of 0 are completely 
useless—i.e., they are never reliably reproduced by orig- 
inal users and are always reproduced by forgers. On the 
other hand, features with scores closer to 1 are highly de- 
sirable when implementing biometric authentication sys- 
tems. 

For our evaluation, we divided our feature set into two 
groups covering the temporal and spatial features, and or- 
dered each according to the quality score. We then chose 
the top 40 from each group, and disregarded any with a 
FRR greater than 10%. Finally, we discounted any fea- 
tures that could be inferred from others (e.g., given the 





width and height of a passphrase as rendered by a user, 
then a feature representing the ratio between width and 
height is redundant). This analysis resulted in what we 
deem the 36 best features—15 spatial and 21 temporal— 
described in Appendix A. 


5 Human Evaluation 


This section presents the results for the five evaluation 
metrics that use forgeries generated by humans. Be- 
fore we computed the FRR and the FAR, we removed 
the outliers that are inherent to biometric systems. For 
each user, we removed all samples that had more than 
6 = 3 features that fell outside & = 2 standard deviations 
from that user’s mean feature value. The parameters 6 
and k were empirically derived. We also did not include 
any samples from users (the so-called “Goats” [3]) who 
had more than 25% of their samples classified as out- 
liers. Such users “Failed to Enroll” [17]; the FTE rate 
was © 8.7%. After combining this with outlier removal, 
we still had access to 79.2% of the original data set. 

To compute the FRR and the FAR we use the sys- 
tem described in §4.2 using the features from 84.3. The 
FRR is computed as follows: we repeatedly randomly 
partition a user’s samples into two groups and use the 
first group to build a template and authenticate the sam- 
ples in the second group against the template. To com- 
pute the FAR we use all of the user’s samples to generate 
a template and then authenticate the forgeries against this 
template. 


5.1 Grooming Sheep into Wolves 


Our experiments were designed to illustrate the discrep- 
ancy in perceived security when considering traditional 
forgery paradigms and a more stringent, but realistic, se- 
curity model. In particular, we assume that at the very 
minimum, that a realistic adversary (1) attacks victims 
who have a writing style that the forger has a natural 
ability to replicate, (2) has knowledge of how biomet- 
ric authentication systems operate, and (3) has a vested 
interest in accessing the system, and therefore is willing 
to devote significant effort towards these ends. 

Figure 1 presents ROC curves for forgeries from im- 
personators with varying levels of knowledge. The 
plot denoted FAR-naive depicts results for the tradi- 
tional case of naive forgeries widely used in the litera- 
ture [13, 29, 11]. In these cases, the impersonation at- 
tempts simply reflect taking one user’s natural render- 
ing of phrase p as an impersonation attempt on the tar- 
get writing p. Therefore, in addition to ignoring the tar- 
get writer’s attributes as is naturally expected of forgers, 
this classification makes no differentiation based on the 
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forger’s or the victim’s style of writing, and so may in- 
clude, for example, block writers “forging” cursive writ- 
ers. Arguably, such forgeries may not do as well as the 
less standard (but more reasonable) naive* classification 
(FAR-naive*) where one only attempts to authenticate 
samples from writers of similar styles. 
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Figure 1: Overall ROC curves for naive, naive*, static, 
dynamic, and trained forgers. 
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Figure 2: ROC curves against all mixed writers. This 
grouping appeared the easiest to forge by the users in our 
study. 


The FAR-static plots represent the success rate of forg- 
ers who receive access to only a static rendering of the 
passphrase. By contrast, FAR-dynamic forgeries are pro- 
duced after seeing (possibly many) real-time renderings 
of the image. One can easily consider this a realistic 
threat if we assume that a motivated adversary may cap- 
ture the writing on camera, or more likely, may have 
access to data written electronically in another context. 
Lastly, FAR-trained presents the resulting success rate 


of forgeries derived under our forgery model which cap- 
tures a more worthy opponent. Notice that when classi- 
fied by writing style, the trained forgers were very suc- 
cessful against mixed writers (Figure 2). 

Intuitively, one would expect that forgers with ac- 
cess to dynamic and/or static representations of the tar- 
get writing should be able to produce better forgeries 
than those produced under the naive* classification. This 
is not necessarily the case, as we see in Figure | that 
at some points, the naive* forgeries do better than the 
forgeries generated by forgers who have access to static 
and/or dynamic information. This is primarily due to the 
fact that the naive* classification reflects users’ normal 
writing (as there is really no forgery attempt here). The 
natural tendencies exhibited in their writings appear to 
produce better “forgeries” than that of static or dynamic 
forgers (beyond some point), who may suffer from un- 
natural writing characteristics as a result of focusing on 
the act of forging. 

One of the most striking results depicted in the fig- 
ures is the significant discrepancy in the FAR between 
standard evaluation methodologies and that of the trained 
forgeries captured under our strengthened model. While 
it is tempting to directly compare the results under the 
new model to those under the more traditional metrics 
(i.e., by contrasting the FAR-trained error rate at the EER 
under one of the older models), such a comparison is 
not valid. This is because the forgers under the new 
model were more knowledgeable with respect to the in- 
tricacies of handwriting verification and had performed 
style-targeted forgeries. 

However, the correct comparison considers the EERs 
under the two models. For instance, the EER for this sys- 
tem under FAR-trained forgeries is approximately 20.6% 
at four error corrections. However, for the more tradi- 
tional metrics, one would arrive at EERs of 7.9%, 6.0%, 
5.5% under evaluations of dynamic, static and naive 
forgeries, respectively. These results are indeed inline 
with the current state of the art [13, 29, 11]. Even worse, 
under the most widely used form of adversary consid- 
ered in the literature (i.e., naive) we see that the security 
of this system would be over-estimated by nearly 375%! 


Forger Improvement Figure 3 should provide assur- 
ance that the increase in forgery quality is not simply a 
function of selecting naturally skilled individuals from 
round ITI to participate in round III. The graph 
shows the improvement in FAR between rounds II and 
for the trained forgers. We see that the improvement 
is significant, especially for the forgers who focused on 
mixed and block writers. Notice that at the EER (at seven 
errors) induced by forgers with access to dynamic infor- 
mation (Figure 1), our trained mixed, block, and cursive 
forgers improved their FAR by 0.47, 0.34, and 0.18, re- 
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Figure 3: Forger improvement between rounds II and 
I. 














spectively. This improvement results from less than two 
hours of training and effort, which is likely much less 
than what would be exerted by a dedicated or truly skilled 
forger. 

The observant reader will note that the trained forgers 
faced a different distribution of “easy” targets in Round 
T then they did in Round II. We did this to analyze 
the system at its weakest link. However, after normaliz- 
ing the results so that both rounds had the same makeup 
of “easy” targets, the change in EER is statistically in- 
significant, shifting from 20.6% to 20.0% at four errors 
corrected. 

















6 Generative Evaluation 


Unfortunately, finding and training “skilled” forgers is a 
time (and resource) consuming endeavor. To confront 
the obstacles posed by wide-scale data collection and 
training of good impersonators, we decided to explore 
the use of an automated approach using generative mod- 
els as a supplementary technique for evaluating behav- 
ioral biometrics. We investigated whether an automated 
approach, using limited writing samples from the tar- 
get, could match the false accept rates observed for our 
trained forgers in $5.1. We believe that such generative 
attacks themselves may be a far more dangerous threat 
that, until now, have yet to be studied in sufficient detail. 
For the remaining discussion we explore a set of 
threats that stem from generative attacks which assume 
knowledge that spans the following spectrum: 


I. General population statistics: Gleaned, for exam- 
ple, via the open sharing of test data sets by the 
research community, or by recruiting colleagues to 
provide writing samples. 


Il. Statistics specific to a demographic of the targeted 
user: In the case of handwriting, we assume the at- 
tacker can extract statistics from a corpus collected 
from other users of a similar writing style (e.g., cur- 
sive). 


Ill. Data gathered from the targeted user: Excluding di- 
rect capture of the secret itself, one can imagine the 
attacker capturing copies of a user’s handwriting, 
either through discarded documents or by stealing 
a PDA. 


To make this approach feasible, we also explore the 
impact of these varying threats. A key issue that we con- 
sider is the amount of recordings one needs to make these 
scenarios viable attack vectors. As we show later, the 
amount of data required may be surprisingly small for 
the case of authentication systems based on handwriting 
dynamics. 


6.1 A generative toolkit for performance 
testing 


The approach to synthesizing handwriting we explore 
here is to assemble a collection of basic units (n-grams) 
that can be combined in a concatenative fashion to mimic 
authentic handwriting. In this case, we do not make use 
of an underlying model of human physiology, rather, cre- 
ation of the writing sample is accomplished by choosing 
appropriate n-grams from an inventory that may cover 
writing from the target user (scenario III above) as well 
as representative writings by other members of the pop- 
ulation at large (scenarios I and II). The technique we 
apply here expands upon earlier rudimentary work [16], 
and is similar in flavor to approaches taken to generate 
synthesized speech [21] and for text-to-handwriting con- 
version [9]. 


6.1.1 Forgeries 


As noted earlier, each writing sample consists of three 
signals parameterized by time: x(t), y(t) and p(t). The 
goal of our generative algorithm is to generate t, x(t), 
y(t) and p(t) such that the sample is not only accepted 
as authentic, but relies on acquiring a minimal amount of 
information from the target user (again, in a different se- 
curity context). In particular, when attacking user u, we 
assume the adversary has access to a generative corpus 
G,,, in addition to samples from users of similar writing 
styles Gg; where S is one of “block”, “mixed”, or “cur- 
sive”. We assume that both G,, and Gg are annotated so 
that there is a bijective map between the characters of 
each phrase and the portion of the signal that represents 
each character. As is the case with traditional compu- 
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Figure 4: Example generative forgeries against block, mixed and cursive forgers. For each box, the second rendering 
is a trained human-generated forgery of the first, and the third was created by our generative algorithm. 


tations of the EER we also assume that passphrase p is 
known. 


General Knowledge Assume that the adversary 
wishes to forge user u with passphrase p and writing 
style S. Ideally, she would like to do so using a min- 
imal amount of information directly collected from uw. 
Fortunately, the success of the naive* forgeries from §5 
suggests that a user’s writing style yields a fair amount 
of pertinent information that can potentially be used to 
replicate that user’s writing. Thus, to aid in generating 
accurate forgeries, the adversary can make use of sev- 
eral statistics computed from annotated writing samples 
in Gs\G.,. In what follows, we discuss what turn out to 
be some very useful measures that can likely be easily 
generalized for other behavioral biometrics. 

Denote as P..(i, j, C1, C2) the probability that writers of 
style S' connect the i*” stroke of c, to co, given that c is 
comprised of 7 strokes. Let P.(2, 7, c1,*) be the proba- 
bility that these writers connect the i*” stroke of c; (again 
rendered with 7 strokes) to any adjacent letter. For ex- 
ample, many cursive writers will connect the first stroke 
of the letter ‘i’ to proceeding letters; for such writers 
P.(1,2,i,*) * 1. Note that in this case, the dot of the 
“i’ will be rendered after proceeding letters, we call this 
a “delayed” stroke. 

Let dw(c1, C2) denote the median gap between the ad- 
jacent characters c,; and Cc (i.e., the distance between 
the maximum value of x(t) for c; and the minimum 
value of x(t) for cz), dw(c1,*) the median gap between 
c, and any proceeding character, and 6,,(*) the median 
gap between any two adjacent characters. Intuitively, 
bw(C1,C2) < 0 if users tend to overlap characters. Sim- 
ilarly, let 6,(c,,c2) denote the median time elapsed be- 
tween the end of c; and the beginning of cz. Definitions 
of 64(c1, *) and 6,(*) are analogous to those for dy. 

Finally, the generative algorithm clearly must also 
make use of a user’s pen-up velocity. This can be es- 
timated from the population by computing the pen-up 
velocity for each element in Gg and using the 75"? per- 


centile of these velocities. We denote this value as vg. 

Having acquired her generalized knowledge, the ad- 
versary can now select and combine her choices of n- 
grams that will be used for concatenative-synthesis in the 
following manner: 


n-gram Selection At a high level, the selection of n- 
grams that allow for a concatenative-style rendering of p 
involves a search of G,, for possible candidates. Let G..p 
be a set of u’s renderings of various n-grams in p. There 
may be more than one element in G,,,, for each n-gram 
in p. The attacker selects & renderings gi,..., 9% from 
Gu,p Such that gi||92||..-||g~% = p. Our selection algo- 
rithm is randomized, but biased towards longer n-grams. 
However, the average length of each n-gram is small as 
shorter n-grams are required to “fill the gap” between 
larger n-grams. To explore the feasibility of our genera- 
tive algorithm we ensure that g; and g;, do not originate 
from the same writing sample, but an actual adversary 
might benefit from using n-grams from the same writing 
sample. 


n-gram Combination Given the selection of n-grams 
(g1,;---,9%) the attacker’s task is to combine them to 
form a good representation of p. Namely, she must ad- 
just the signals that compose each g; (t,,, v(tg,), y(tg:) 
and p(t,,)) to create a final set of signals that authenti- 
cates to the system. The algorithm is quite simple. At 
a high level, it proceeds as follows: The adversary nor- 
malizes the signals ty,, x(t,,) and y(t,,) by subtracting 
the respective minimum values from each element in the 
signal. The y(t,,) are shifted so that the baselines of 
the writing match across g;. To finalize the spatial trans- 
forms, the adversary horizontally shifts each x(t,,) by 


Oni = Ox,i—1 + max(x(ty, _,)) + Ow(€x—-1, Si) 


where e; (resp. s;) is the last (resp. first) character in g; 
and 6,1 = 0. Once the adversary has fixed the (x, y) 
coordinates, she needs to fabricate ¢ and p(t) signals to 
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complete the forgery. Modifying p(t) consists of decid- 
ing whether or not to connect adjacent n-grams. To do 
this, the adversary uses knowledge derived from the pop- 
ulation. If e;_1 is rendered with 7’ strokes, and g; starts 
with s;, the adversary connects the ave stroke of e;_1 
to s; with probability P.(j, 7’, e:-1, 5;). To generate a 
more realistic connection, the adversary smoothes the 
last points of e;_1 and the first points of s;. Additionally, 
all strokes that occur after stroke 7 are “pushed” onto a 
stack, which is emptied on the next generated pen-up. 
This behavior simulates a true cursive writer returning to 
dot ‘i’s and cross ‘t’s at the end of a word, processing 
characters closest to the end of the word first. 

Adjusting the ¢ signal is also straightforward. Let T 
be the time in ¢,,_, that the last non-delayed stroke in 
e;—-1 ends. If there are no delayed strokes in e;-1, T = 
max(t,, ,). Then, the adversary can simply shift t,,, 
a> 1by 


Ori = O71 + T + 64 (e;-1, 5:) 


and 6,,; = 0. The only other time shift occurs when de- 
layed strokes are popped from the stack. We can make 
use of global knowledge to estimate the time delay by 
using ug and the distance between the end of the previ- 
ous stroke and the new stroke. Note that it is beneficial to 
take vg as the 75*” percentile instead of the median ve- 
locity because, for cursive writers in particular, the ma- 
jority of pen-up velocities is dominated by the time be- 
tween words. However, these velocities are intuitively 
slower as the writer is now thinking about creating a new 
word as opposed to finishing a word that already exists. 

If the adversary does not have access to the statisti- 
cal measure 0,,(e;—1, $;), She can first base her estimate 
of inter-character spacing on 6,,(e;-1,*), and then on 
dw(*). She proceeds similarly for the measures 6; and 
Pos 


6.2 Results 


To evaluate this concatenative approach we analyzed 
the quality of the generated forgeries on user u writing 
passphrase p. However, rather than using all 65 of the 
available samples from the generative corpus, we instead 
choose 15 samples at random from Gup — with the one 
restriction being that there must exist at least one instance 
of each character in p among the 15 samples. Recall that 
this generative corpus contains writing samples from uw, 
but does not include p. The attacker’s choice of n-grams 
g1,-+-+59, are selected from this restricted set. 
Additionally, we limit Gg to contain only 15 randomly 
selected samples from each user with a similar writing 
style as u. Denote this set of writings as Gy. We purpose- 
fully chose to use small (and arguably, easily obtainable) 


data sets to illustrate the power of this concatenative at- 
tack. Our “general knowledge” statistics are computed 
from G%. Example forgeries derived by this process are 
shown in Figure 4. 

We generated up to 25 forgery attempts for each user 
u and phrase p and used each as an attempt to authenti- 
cate to the biometric template corresponding to u under 
p. Figure 5 depicts the average FAR across all forgery 
attempts. As a baseline for comparison, we replot the 
FRR and the FAR-trained plots from §5. The FAR- 
generative plot shows the results of the generative algo- 
rithm against the entire population. Observe that under 
these forgeries there is an EER of 27.4% at three error 
correction compared to an EER of 20.6% at four error 
corrections when considering our trained forgers. 


ROC Curves for Generative Attacks 
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AR-generative 
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Figure 5: ROC curves for generative forgeries. Even 
with access to only limited information, the algorithm 
out-performs our trained forgers, shifting the EER from 
20.6% at four errors to 27.4% at three errors. 














We note that on average each generative attempt only 
used information from 6.67 of the target user’s writing 
samples. Moreover, the average length of an n-gram was 
1.64 characters (and was never greater than 4). More im- 
portantly, as we make no attempt to filter the output of 
the generative algorithm by rank-ordering the best forg- 
eries, the results could be much improved. That said, 
we believe that given the limited information assumed 
here, the results of this generative attack on the secu- 
rity of the system warrant serious consideration. Fur- 
thermore, we believe that this attack is feasible because 
annotation of the samples in G,,,, while tedious, poses 
only a minor barrier to any determined adversary. For in- 
stance, in our case annotation was accomplished with the 
aide of an annotation tool that we implemented which is 
fairly automated, especially for block handwriting: tak- 
ing = 30 sec. to annotate block phrases and © 1.5 min. 
for cursive phrases. 
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7 Other Related Work 


There is, of course, a vast body of past work on the topic 
of signature verification (see [27] for a comprehensive if 
somewhat dated survey, [11] for a more up-to-date look 
at the field). However, to the best of our knowledge, there 
is relatively little work that encompass our goals and at- 
tack models described herein. 

Perhaps the work closest to ours, although it predomi- 
nately involves signatures, is that by Vielhauer and Stein- 
metz [33]. They use 50 features extracted from a hand- 
writing sample to construct a biometric hash. While 
they performed some preliminary testing on PIN’s and 
passphrases, the bulk of their study is on signatures, 
where they evaluated features based on intrapersonal de- 
viation, interpersonal entropy with respect to their hash 
function, and the correlation between these two values. 
That work however does not report any results for mean- 
ingful attempts at forgery (i.e, other than naive attacks). 

Also germane are a series of recent papers that have 
started to examine the use of dynamic handwriting for the 
generation of cryptographic keys. Kuan, et al. present a 
method based on block-cipher principles to yield crypto- 
graphic keys from signatures [12]. They test their al- 
gorithm on the standard data set from the First Inter- 
national Signature Verification Competition and report 
EERs between 6% and 14% if the forger has access to 
a stolen token. The production of skilled forgeries in 
the SVC data set [37] resembles part of the methodol- 
ogy used in round II of our studies and so does not 
account for motivation, training, or talent. 

In the realm of signature verification we also note 
work on an attack based on hill-climbing, but that makes 
the assumption that the system reveals how close of a 
match the input is [36]. We believe this to be clearly un- 
realistic, and our attack models are chosen to be more 
pragmatic than this. 

Finally, there have been a handful of works on us- 
ing generative models to attack biometric authentication. 
However, we note there exists significant disagreement 
in the literature concerning the potential effectiveness of 
similar (but inherently simpler) attacks on speaker verifi- 
cation systems (e.g., [26, 21]). Lindberg and Blomberg, 
for example, determined that synthesized passphrases 
were not effective in their small-scale experiments [15], 
whereas Masuko et al. found that their system was easily 
defeated [20]. 








8 Conclusions 


Several fundamental computer security mechanisms rest 
on the ability of an intended user to generate an input 
that an attacker is unable to reproduce. In the biometric 
community, the security of biometric-based technologies 


hinges on this perceived inability of the attacker to re- 
produce the target user’s input. In particular, the evalua- 
tion of biometric technologies is usually conducted under 
fairly weak adversarial conditions. Unfortunately, this 
practice may significantly underestimate the real risk of 
accepting forgeries as authentic. To directly address this 
limitation we present an automated technique for pro- 
ducing generative forgeries that assists in the evaluation 
of biometric systems. We show that our generative ap- 
proach matches or exceeds the effectiveness of forgeries 
rendered by trained humans in our study. 


Our hope is that this work will serve as a solid foun- 
dation for the work of other researchers and practition- 
ers, particularly as it pertains to evaluating biometric au- 
thentication or key-generation systems. Admittedly, such 
evaluations are difficult to undertake due to the reliance 
of recruiting large numbers of human subjects. In that 
regard, the generative approach presented herein should 
reduce the difficulty of this task and allow for more rig- 
orous evaluations as it pertains to biometric security. 


Additionally, there is much future work related to the 
topics presented here. For instance, although the forg- 
eries generated by our trained forgers were alarmingly 
successful, it remains unclear as to the extent to which 
these forgeries would fool human judges, including for 
example, forensic document examiners. Exploring this 
question is one of our short term goals. Lastly, there are 
several directions for incorporating more sophisticated 
generative algorithms into our evaluation paradigm. We 
hope to explore these in the coming months. 
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Notes 


' Although the biometric literature often refers to static or dynamic 
forgeries as skilled forgeries, here we make a distinction between these 
three types. For example, despite access to static or dynamic informa- 
tion, a weak forger might not be able to successfully replicate another 
user’s writing. 

2Itis interesting to note, however, that each strong feature as defined 
in [33] may be inferred from our best features. However, we did find 
several other features that were not included in the original work. 
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A. Features 


Using the quality metric, Q, as described in §4.3 we nar- 
rowed 144 state of the art features to the 36 most useful 
features (see Table 1). The 15 static features consisted 
of: the number of strokes used in rendering the phrase, 
the number of local horizontal and vertical extrema, and 
the integrated area to the left and below the writing [33]. 
Additional static features included the writing width and 
height, the total distance travelled by the pen on and off 
the tablet, the total area enclosed within writing loops, 
and the vertical centroid of these loops [8]. We also 
considered the distance between the upper (lower) base- 
line and the top (bottom) line [18], the median stroke- 
slant [18], and the distance between the last x (y) coordi- 
nate and the maximum  (y) coordinate [14]. Note that 
these final two features could be considered dynamic as 
one may not know which coordinate is the last one ren- 
dered without access to timing information. 

The 21 dynamic features consisted of: The total time 
spent writing, the ratio of pen-up time to pen-down time, 
the median pen velocity, the number of times the pen 
ceases to move horizontally (vertically), and the total 
time spent moving to the left, right, up, and down [14]. 
Additional dynamic features included the time of occur- 
rence of the following events: maximum pen velocity, 
maximum pen velocity in the horizontal (vertical) direc- 
tion, minimum velocity in the horizontal (vertical) direc- 
tion, and the maximum stroke slant [14]. Finally, we con- 
sidered six invariant moments of the writing, which mea- 
sure the number of samples, horizontal (vertical) mass, 
diagonality, and horizontal (vertical) divergence [8]. 
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Feature (f) Description Q(f) 
Spatial Features 
Pen-down distance Total distance travelled by the pen-tip while touching the screen [8]. 0.81 
Median @ Median stroke-slant, normalized to 0 € [0,7] [18]. 0.71 
Vert. end dist. Distance between the last y-coordinate and maximum y-coordinate [14]. 0.67 
Y-Area Integrated area beneath the writing [33]. 0.65 
Writing width Total width of the writing [33, 8]. 0.65 
Writing height Total height of the writing [33, 8]. 0.65 
Pen-up distance Euclidean distance between pen-up and pen-down events. 0.64 
# of strokes Number of strokes used to render the passphrase [33]. 0.63 
# of extrema Number of local extrema in the horizontal and vertical directions [33]. 0.62 
Lower zone Distance between baseline and bottomline of the writing [18]. 0.62 
X-Area Integrated area to the left of the writing [33]. 0.62 
Loop y centroid The average value of all y coordinates contained within writing loops [8]. 0.62 
Loop area Total area enclosed within loops generated by overlapping strokes [8]. 0.61 
Upper zone Distance between upper-baseline and topline of the writing [18]. 0.61 
Horiz. end dist. Distance between the last x-coordinate and maximum x-coordinate [14]. 0.60 
Temporal Features 
Time Total time spent writing (measured in ms) [14]. 0.87 
# of times vz = 0 Number of times the pen ceases to move horizontally [14]. 0.86 
# of times vy = 0 Number of times the pen ceases to move vertically [14]. 0.85 
Inv. Mom. 00 dee Dey J (@,y)s f(x,y) = Lif there is a point at (x, y) and 0 otherwise [8]. | 0.85 
Inv. Mom. 10 dow Day f(@,y) - x. Measures the horizontal mass of the writing [8]. 0.82 
Inv. Mom. 01 ye es f(x,y) - y. Measures the vertical mass of the writing [8]. 0.79 
Inv. Mom. 11 dee Dey J (@, y) - xy. Measures diagonality of the writing sample [8]. 0.78 
Time of max vz Time of the ss pen-velocity in the horizontal direction [14]. 0.78 
Inv. Mom. 21 eee)" xy. Measures vertical divergence [8]. 0.76 
Inv. Mom. 12 ye ae f(x,y) - xy’. Measures horizontal divergence [8]. 0.75 
Median pen velocity | Median speed of the pen-tip [14]. 0.74 
Duration vz > 0 Total time the pen spends moving to the right [14]. 0.73 
Duration v, > 0 Total time the pen spends moving to the up [14]. 0.73 
Time of max vel. Time of the maximum pen-velocity [14]. 0.72 
Pen up/down ratio Ratio time spent with the pen off and on the tablet [14]. 0.71 
Time of max 0 Time of maximum stroke slant. 0.70 
Duration vy < 0 Total time the pen spends moving to the down [14]. 0.70 
Duration vz < 0 Total time the pen spends moving to the left [14]. 0.69 
Time of min v,, Time of the minimum pen-velocity in the horizontal direction [14]. 0.69 
Time of min v, Time of the minimum pen-velocity in the vertical direction [14]. 0.68 
Time of max vy Time of the maximum pen-velocity in the vertical direction [14]. 0.68 








Table 1: The statistical features used to evaluate the biometric authentication system. Features were chosen based on 
the quality score @ defined in 84.3. @ is the angle of a given stroke, v, v,, Vy are overall, horizontal, and vertical 
velocity, respectively. 
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How to Build a Low-Cost, Extended-Range RFID Skimmer 


Tlan Kirschenbaum* 


Abstract 


Radio-Frequency Identifier (RFID) technology, using the 
ISO-14443 standard, is becoming increasingly popular, 
with applications like credit-cards, national-ID cards, E- 
passports, and physical access control. The security of 
such applications is clearly critical. A key feature of 
RFID-based systems is their very short range: Typical 
systems are designed to operate at a range of 5-10cm. 
Despite this very short nominal range, Kfir and Wool 
predicted that a rogue device can communicate with an 
ISO-14443 RFID tag from a distance of 40-50cm, based 
on modeling and simulations. Moreover, they claimed 
that such a device can be made portable, with low power 
requirements, and can be built very cheaply. Such a de- 
vice can be used as a stand-alone RFID skimmer, to sur- 
reptitiously read the contents of simple RFID tags. The 
same device can be as the “leech” part of a relay-attack 
system, by which an attacker can make purchases using a 
victim’s RFID-enhanced credit card—despite any cryp- 
tographic protocols that may be used. 

In this study we show that the modeling predictions 
are quite accurate. We show how to build a portable, 
extended-range RFID skimmer, using only electronics 
hobbyist supplies and tools. Our skimmer is able to 
read ISO-14443 tags from a distance of © 25cm, uses a 
lightweight 40cm-diameter copper-tube antenna, is pow- 
ered by a 12V battery—and requires a budget of ~ $100. 
We believe that, with some more effort, we can reach 
ranges of ~ 35cm, using the same skills, tools, and bud- 
get. 

We conclude that (a) ISO-14443 RFID tags can be 
skimmed from a distance that does not require the at- 
tacker to touch the victim; (b) Simple RFID tags, that re- 
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spond to any reader, are immediately vulnerable to skim- 
ming; and (c) We are about half-way toward a full-blown 
implementation of a relay-attack. 


1 Introduction 


1.1 Background 


Radio Frequency Identification (RFID) technology, us- 
ing the ISO-14443 standard [ISO00], is rapidly becom- 
ing widely adopted by many governmental, industrial 
and commercial bodies. Typical applications include 
contactless credit-cards, national-ID cards, E-passports, 
and physical access control (cf. [Fin03], [GSA04]). The 
security of such applications is clearly critical. 

A key security feature of RFID-based systems is their 
very short range: ISO-14443 systems are designed to op- 
erate at a range of 5-10cm. Thus, the perception is that 
the RFID tag (or smartcard) must almost touch the RFID 
reader, which should imply that the tag’s owner is phys- 
ically present and holding the tag. Unfortunately, this 
perception is incorrect. Recently, Kfir and Wool [KW05] 
described a relay-attack on RFID systems, that violates 
the implication that the tag being read is in fact near the 
RFID reader. Their system architecture involves two de- 
vices, a “leech” and a “ghost”, that communicate with 
each other (see Figure 1). Such a system would, for 
instance, allow an attacker to make purchases using a 
victim’s RFID-enhanced credit card—despite any cryp- 
tographic protocols that may be used. 

As part of their work, [KW05] predicted that the rogue 
“leech” device can communicate with an ISO-14443 
RFID tag from a distance of 40-50cm, based on mod- 
eling and simulations. Moreover, they claimed that such 
a device can be made portable, with low power require- 
ments, and can be built very cheaply. However, beyond 
acting as a component in a relay-attack, a “leech” can 
also be used as a stand-alone RFID skimmer, to surrepti- 
tiously read the contents of simple RFID tags. Our goal 
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Figure |: Relay attack system overview. 

















in this work was to actually build such a skimmer. 


1.2 Related work 


1.2.1 Attacks on RFID Systems Using the ISO- 
14443 Standard 


The starting point of our work is [KW05]. Their analy- 
sis predicts that an RFID tag can be read by the “leech” 
from a range of tens of centimeters, much further than the 
nominal ISO-14443 range of 5-10 cm. They also claimed 
that the “ghost” device can communicate with the reader 
from distance of tens of meters. [KW05] presented sev- 
eral variants of possible relay-attack implementations, 
with different costs and required personnel skills. In this 
work we validate their claims about the practically of the 
leech device. 

Another part of the relay attack against ISO 14443A 
RFID systems was implemented by Hancke [Han05]: He 
implemented the fast digital communication between the 
leech and the ghost (see Figure 1), while using standard 
(nominal range) devices for the leech and ghost them- 
selves. His system used cheap radios, and achieved a 
range of 50 meters between the reader+ghost and the 
leech+tag. His work demonstrates that the range be- 
tween the victim tag and the reader is limited only 
by the technology used for leech-ghost communication. 
To counter the relay attack, [HKO5] have designed a 
distance-bounding protocol, which requires ultra-wide- 
band communication. 

In a widely reported work, Finke and Kelter [FK05]) 
managed to eavesdrop on the communication between 
an ISO-14443 RFID reader and a tag. They attached the 
tag directly to a reader (at zero distance), and showed 
that the combined communication between the reader 
and tag can be read from 1-2 meters by large loop an- 
tenna located on the same plane of the reader and the tag. 
Note that this is quite different from the challenges fac- 
ing a skimmer: (a) The skimmer must be close enough 
to the tag, and produce a strong enough magnetic field, 
to power the tag (i.e., the tag must be within “activa- 
tion range”); (b) A skimmer cannot rely on a legitimate 
reader’s strong signal being modulated by the tag. Nev- 


ertheless, [FKO5] shows that the eavesdropping range 
on RFID communication is a much greater than skim- 
ming range—and we show that skimming range is much 
greater than the nominal read range. 


1.2.2 Attacks on RFID Systems Using Other Stan- 
dards 


There are many RFID systems that do not use the ISO- 
14443 standard. Typically, such systems are designed 
for larger read-ranges, but provide much more limited 
capabilities than ISO-14443: they are unable to power 
a programmable smartcard processor, and usually only 
contain fixed logic circuitry or even just a short piece of 
data, much like a magnetic-stripe card. Over the last 2 
years, several attacks have been reported against some of 
these systems. 

In a very widely reported event [Kre05, Sch05], a 
group from Flexilis claimed to set new world record 
of passively reading an RFID tag from 69 feet at Def- 
Con’05. However, the RFID technology used for this 
experiment was not ISO-14443, but a UHF-based tech- 
nology in the frequency range of 800 MHz to 2.5 GHz 
which is designed for a much larger read range. 

A German hacker ([Hes04]) used a simple PDA, 
equipped with an RFID read/write device, and changed 
product prices in a grocery shop using a software he 
wrote. He managed to reduce the Shampoo price from $7 
to $3 and go through the cashier without incident. Super- 
market checkout trials held by NCR corporation showed 
that some clients standing at the cashier paid for gro- 
ceries held by clients standing behind them in the queue 
[Whi05]. 

A research team in Johns Hopkins University 
([BGS*T05]) managed to build a system that sniffs in- 
formation from RFID-based car keys and immobilizers, 
and were able to purchase gasoline without the owners 
consent. 

A research group in MIT ({LinO5]) designed and im- 
plemented an RFID field probe that can sense RFID mag- 
netic fields from up to 4 meters. However, it is designed 
to sense magnetic fields of frequencies between 900 to 
950 MHz, which are very different from the 13.56 MHz 
of the ISO 14443 standard. 


1.2.3 RFID Systems and Protocols in General 


A broad overview of RFID technology can be found 
in T.A.Scharfeld’s thesis [SchO1]. This thesis analyzes 
RFID theory, standards, regulations, environment influ- 
ence, and implementation issues. 

Free attack/analysis tools that detect RFID cards and 
show their meta information are available from the RF- 
Dump web site [GW04]. These tools are able to display 
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and modify the card data, such as the card ID, card type, 
manufacturer etc. 

Juels, Rivest and Szydlo [JRS03] propose a blocking 
tag approach that prevents the reader from connecting 
with the RFID tag. Their method can also be used as 
malicious tool: In order to disrupt the Reader-to-Tag 
communication, their blocker tag actually performs a 
denial-of-service attack against the RFID reader protocol 
by using the “Tree-Walking Singulation Algorithm” in 
the anti-collision mechanism. Juels and Brainard [JB04] 
propose a variant on the blocker concept which involves 
software modification to achieve a soft blocking tag. 

[Wei03] and [SWE02] offer a “Hash-Lock” approach 
to low cost RFID devices which use a “lock/unlock” 
mechanism to protect against retrieving the RFID ID 
number. In the simplest scenario, when the tag is locked 
itis given a value (or meta-ID) y, and it is only unlocked 
by presentation of a key value x such that y = h(x) fora 
standard one-way hash function h. 

[RCTO5] describe a portable device, called an RFID 
Guardian, that is supposed to cover a whole individual’s 
surrounding, to communicate with the various tags in the 
person’s possession, and protect the person from poten- 
tially hostile RFID fields. The RFID Guardian is sup- 
posed to be able to cover a range of 1-2 meters, however, 
the authors do not describe the RFID Guardian imple- 
mentation, and it is unclear how it overcomes the physi- 
cal limitations of the claimed range. 


1.3. Contribution 


In this study we show that the modeling predictions 
of [KW05] are quite accurate. We managed to build 
a portable, extended-range RFID skimmer, using only 
electronics hobbyist supplies and tools. Our skimmer is 
able to read ISO- 14443 tags from a distance of = 25cm, 
uses a lightweight 40cm-diameter copper-tube antenna, 
is powered by a 12V battery—and requires a budget of 
= $100. 

Beyond validating the theoretical modeling, we be- 
lieve that our design, implementation and tuning pro- 
cesses are of independent interest: Most circuit designs 
and application notes are written for well equipped RF 
labs, and we needed to modify them or design our own 
to meet our ridiculously low budget. In particular, our 
experience shows that the standard RFID tuning process, 
described in ISO 10373-6 ({ISOO1], is inappropriate for 
hobbyist workshops, and may be missing some key de- 
tails that are necessary to make it work. Instead, we 
describe several tuning processes that do work reliably, 
even in low-budget environments. 

We conclude that (a) ISO-14443 RFID tags can be 
skimmed from a distance that does not require the at- 
tacker to touch the victim; (b) Simple RFID tags, that re- 


spond to any reader, are immediately vulnerable to skim- 
ming; and (c) We are about half-way toward a full-blown 
implementation of the relay-attack predicted by [KWO5]. 

Organization: Section 2 describes our skimmer sys- 
tem’s design. Section 3 describes our construction tech- 
niques. Section 4 details the tuning methods we experi- 
mented with. Section 5 describes the skimmer’s actual 
performance, and we conclude with Section 6. Addi- 
tional details can be found in an appendix. 


2 System Design 


RFID systems that are based on the ISO-14443 standard 
operate with a 13.56 MHz center frequency, which man- 
dates RF design methods. The system units should be 
matched for maximal power transfer and efficiency, and 
the whole system should have an excellent noise figure 
to improve the receiving and discrimination circuits sen- 
sitivity, which in turn allows a large read range. 


2.1 Design Paradigms 


Our assumption is that we are constructing an ad-hoc 
system for attack purposes, and mass production is not 
involved. Therefore modular design and perfect imple- 
mentation are not the main design goals. Instead, we 
focused on quick, simple, and cheap methods. 

There are two design paradigms that can be followed; 
the “normal” paradigm is to design all the system sub- 
units to have a uniform 50 2 input and output impedance. 
The other paradigm is to design and implement a propri- 
etary RF system, with non-standard characteristics. 

The advantages of using standard design include the 
variety of ready-to-use designs, applications notes, and 
test equipment. The resulting system is scalable, versa- 
tile, and modular. However, the need for accurate design, 
dealing with accurate filters and semiconductor’s min- 
max parameters and ratings, stretches the design and im- 
plementation time, and may cause long and tedious sys- 
tem testing and tuning. 

In contrast, designing a proprietary, non-standard in- 
terface systems has some practical advantages. First, ac- 
curacy is no longer mandatory. Second, the system can 
work in its natural output and input characteristics with- 
out the need to adjust its interfaces to standard charac- 
teristics, that might need extra matching networks and 
components. In particular, some amplifier designs have 
an output impedance that differs from 50 (, and their 
designated antennas’ impedance is closer to the ampli- 
fier’s impedance than to 50 (2. In this case, there is no 
sense to adjust both amplifier output and antenna input 
to 50.9. 

Since our goal was to emulate a hacker, we chose to 
follow the proprietary design paradigm. We used 50 Q 
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Figure 2: Extended Range RFID Skimmer. 


designs where they suited our needs, but we did not at- 
tempt to tune all the sub-units precisely. As we shall see, 
the results were quite satisfactory, despite the very basic 
work environment and tools. 


2.2 System Units 


The skimmer is comprised of 5 basic units (see Figure 2): 
A reader, a power amplifier, a receive buffer, an antenna 
and a power supply. The RFID reader generates all the 
necessary RF signals according to the ISO 14443 type 
A protocol. These signals are amplified by the power 
amplifier to generate the RF power which is radiated 
through the loop antenna. The loop antenna performs the 
interaction with the ISO 14443 RFID tag, and senses the 
load modulation signals. These signals are buffered by 
the Load Modulation Receive Buffer and fed back to the 
reader detection input. The Reader communicates with a 
host system via an RS232 serial interface. Typically, the 
host is a computer, however, it can also be a small micro- 
controller based card, with some non-volatile memory 
that collects and stores skimmed data. 

Our main objective was to increase the output power 
and antenna size as these two factors directly influence 
the reading range. 


2.3. The RFID Reader 


The RFID reader module we used was the Texas Instru- 
ment (TI) $4100 Multi-Function reader module, [TI03]. 
The module can be purchased alone for around $60, and 
the TI web site ({TIO5]) contains sufficient documenta- 
tion for designing and programming this module. The 
$4100 module has a built in RF power amplifier that can 
drive approximately 200 mW into a small antenna. The 
TI module supports several RFID standards. We focused 
on the ISO 14443 Type A standard, that is used in con- 
tactless smartcards and E-passports. 


In addition to the basic $4100 module, we pur- 
chased the RX-MFR-RLNK-00 Texas Instrument Multi- 
Function Reader evaluation kit. The evaluation kit costs 
$650 and contains a complete ready-to-use reader, which 
is built around the S4100 module. The kit includes a 
small built-in 8.5 cm loop antenna and is assembled in a 
plastic box. It is supplied with basic demo software, var- 
ious tags for its supported protocols, documentation and 
references. The kit has an RS232 serial port for interfac- 
ing a host computer. We measured a reading range of 6.5 
cm using its built in antenna. 

Although we could have used the (dismantled) evalu- 
ation kit’s main board for our experimentation, we chose 
to build our own base board to demonstrate that buy- 
ing the evaluation kit is not required. We followed the 
Interface Circuitry design suggested by TI ([TI03]), but 
omitted the Low Frequency LED driver. We could have 
omitted the RS232 level shifters and use TTL levels for 
the serial port communication, however, the skimmer is 
supposed to work near the antenna, and to be exposed 
to strong and noisy electro-magnetic fields, therefore we 
included common RS232 level shifters in our base board 
design. This design requires a 5 volts power supply. See 
Section 2.7 for power supply design and description. 


2.4 Antennas 


A necessary condition for an increased range is a larger 
antenna. Theoretical analysis ([Lee03]) shows that for a 
desired range, r, the optimal antenna diameter is ~ r. We 
wanted to demonstrate a reading range of 25-30 cm. 

TI’s RFID Web site [TI04] supplies an antenna cook- 
book for building various kinds of antennas for different 
reading ranges and purposes. As a first experiment, we 
used a printed PCB 10 x 15 cm rectangular antenna de- 
sign found in the cookbook. We later used it as a tuning 
aid for tuning the system, as described in Section 4. Fig- 
ure 4 shows the PCB antenna’s matching circuit. 
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Figure 3: The 13.56 MHz Power Amplifier. 
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Figure 4: The PCB Antenna 50 (2 Matching Circuit. 


For our larger, high power antenna, we constructed 
a 39 cm copper tube loop antenna. The basic design 
for the loop antenna’s matching network was taken from 
the PCB antenna (Figure 4) , subject to minor changes: 
Specifically, the resonance parallel capacitors C33 and 
C34 that were merged into one capacitor of 82pF, since 
the calculated antenna’s inductance was around | iH. 


2.5 Power Amplifier 


We based our power amplifier on [Mel04], and modified 
it to suit our unit’s interface. The scheme of the power 
amplifier we designed appears in Figure 3. We interfaced 
the power amplifier directly to the TI module’s output 
stage embedded in the skimmer base board. However, 
we did not match impedances between the two since we 
did not have to transfer power to the power amplifier, 
but only drive its input for biasing the power FET by a 
sufficient voltage swing. 


2.6 The Load Modulation Receive Buffer 


The TI S4100 module is designed around the $6700 
Multi-Protocol Transceiver IC, an integrated HF reader 





system that contains all the high frequency circuitry com- 
prising an Analog Front End (AFE) that decodes the ISO 
standards protocols. The S6700 has a Receiver input, 
which is directly connected to the reader’s antenna. 

This receiver input is unable to handle the voltage lev- 
els that are developed on our large loop antenna: Dur- 
ing the system development process we measured 184 
volts over the antenna with a supply voltage of 17.1 volts. 
In order to keep the reader from potential damage, and 
still deliver the load modulation signals to the reader’s 
receiver input, we had to attenuate the antenna signals 
before feeding them back to the TI module. A simple 
resistor attenuation network is not suitable since it dra- 
matically influences the antenna’s resonance circuit qual- 
ity factor, Q. Therefore, we chose to use an attenuating 
buffer (See Figure 5). The buffer was designed using a 
high impedance RF FET (T2 in Figure 5), in order to 
keep the antenna’s quality factor as designed. The buffer 
was attached to the antenna and to the TI module via a 
direct coupling connection, in order to reduce the signal 
phase shifting to minimum. The C21 variable capacitor 
is used to compensate for the parasitic capacitance intro- 
duced by the T2 FET. 


2.7 The Power Supply 


In order to drive the large loop antenna, we needed to 
provide a power supply. 

For lab work, we used a stabilized external power sup- 
ply. Note that the base board that embeds the TI module 
contains a voltage regulator, therefore the external power 
supply unit does not have to be regulated. Nevertheless, 
we used a regulated power supply to reduce its noise fig- 
ure. Figure 6 shows the regulation and filtering circuity 
which we placed on the base board and on the power am- 
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Figure 6: Power supply filter for the reader base board 
and the power amplifier. 


plifier board. 


The role of L52 in Figure 6 is to maintain clean and 
low ripple levels on the DC supply in order to keep a 
low noise figure of the DC supply voltage. Since the 
DC supply voltage reaches all the internal chips circuitry, 
having clean DC voltage to the internal load modulation 
signals detection circuitry can improve detection range. 


To demonstrate the skimmer’s mobility, we also oper- 
ated it using a Non-Spillable 7 AH Zinc-Lead recharge- 
able battery used in home security systems. It has a 12 
volts nominal voltage level, is very common and can be 
purchased in any home security system store. An added 
bonus of using a non-switched DC power supply is that 
it eliminates any switching noise. 


3 System Building 


3.1. Printing a PCB Antenna 


Our first choice was to build a home made 10x15 cm 
PCB RFID antenna which is fully specified in the TI an- 
tenna cookbook. To demonstrate the low-tech require- 
ments, we manufactured this antenna in our hobby work- 
shop. Appendix A describes the PCB printing process. 





Figure 7: The copper-tube loop antenna and the PCB An- 
tenna. 


3.2 Building a Copper Tube Loop Antenna 


The TI cookbook describes a design for a square 40 x 40 
cm copper-tube antenna, which seemed appropriate. 
However, we chose not to construct it precisely, since 
cheap copper tube (for cooking gas) is sold packed in 
circular coils, and constructing an antenna with a square 
or rectangle shape requires straightening the tube, and 
requires additional 90 degrees matching adapters, which 
increase the antenna’s cost. Instead, we designed our 
own circular antenna, which has similar characteristics 
to the TI cookbook antenna. 

We built the loop antenna from 5/16 inch cooking 
gas copper tube. The tube is tied to a solid non flexi- 
ble wooden tablet, in order to maintain its shape and to 
avoid inductance changes under mechanical deformation 
forces. 

The loop antenna construction process was basically 
mechanical handcraft work, requiring no special equip- 
ment beyond basic amateur’s electrical tools. Note that 
copper tube must be soldered using at least a 100-watts 
blow torch. Figure 7 shows the finished copper tube an- 
tenna and the PCB antenna. 


3.3 Building the RFID Base Board 


According to the interfacing information we found in the 
$4100 module datasheet, we designed a small PCB base 
board, having the $4100 module as a Piggy Back. 

We manufactured the RFID base board PCB using a 
different method than we used to make the PCB antenna. 
For this board, we used a Decon DALO 33 Blue PC Etch 
protected ink pen to draw the leads on the Glass-Epoxy 
tablet. This technique allowed us to print the PCB during 
any time of day, without the need to wait for the sun. See 
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Figure 8: The TI S4100 module mounted on our base board on the left, and the power amplifier board on the right. 


Figure 8 for a picture of the base board. 


3.4 Building the Power Amplifier 


As we noted in Section 2.5, the power amplifier design 
is based on a Melexis application note ({Mel04]), recall 
Figure 3. We used the output stage of the TI S4100 reader 
module in the base board to drive the power amplifier in- 
put. We did not invest any effort in impedance matching 
since the power amplifier input is voltage driven. We 
manufactured the PCB for the power amplifier using the 
same technique as used for the base board, and with the 
same low cost DC ripple filter (recall Figure 6) to main- 
tain a low noise figure. 

Beyond the Melexis design, empirical results led us 
to connect a filter comprised of R2 and C4 at the out- 
put (See Figure 3). This filter reduces the Q of the out- 
put impedance matching filter, enabling fine tuning of 
the output signal phase. We discovered that the filter in- 
creased the read range significantly. 

The output voltage amplitude of the power amplifier 
varies depending on the power supply voltage. For in- 
stance, with a 17.1 volts power supply we measured 
over 180 volts on the resonance circuit and the antenna. 
Therefore, ideally, high voltage rating capacitors, and 
high current rating inductors should be used. We used 


regular, but easy to obtain, passive components, and 
managed to burn quite a few during our experimentation. 


3.5 Building the Load Modulation Receive 
Path Buffer 


As we mentioned before, the high voltage swing on an 
antenna driven by the power amplifier must be attenuated 
in order to supply the correct samples of the RF received 
signal back to receive input of the S4100 module. There- 
fore, we needed to build the buffer described in Section 
2.6. We placed the buffer’s circuitry on the same PCB 
that housed the power amplifier - see Figure 8. 

One challenge we had to deal with is that the TI $4100 
module is designed to work with a low power antenna, 
and includes an attenuation resistor that is suitable for 
such an antenna. In order to provide our (attenuated) sig- 
nals to the S4100, we had to solder the buffer’s output 
directly into the $4100 module, bypassing the original 
attenuation resistor. Figure 9 shows the bypass. 


4 System Tuning 


A crucial implementation phase is system tuning and ad- 
justment. Specifically, we have to tune the various reso- 
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Figure 9: The direct connection to the TI module, by- 
passing the existing attenuation resistor. 


nance circuits and matching networks for maximal power 
transfer. The only test equipment we used throughout the 
entire project was cheap 60 MHz oscilloscope, that any 
electronic hobbyist has in his workshop. Note that while 
resonance frequency can be tuned using an oscilloscope, 
matching the antenna to the amplifier requires a different 
procedure since both a magnitude and a phase must be 
matched. 


4.1 Standard Tuning Methods 


We say that a tuning method is “standard” if it requires a 
50 2 design. 

The first and most straightforward tuning method is to 
use an RF network analyzer. Among its various features, 
a network analyzer can measure the magnitude and phase 
of a system input, allowing us to know exactly what 
matching network to connect to this system in order to 
match it to the desired impedance. In our case, a network 
analyzer can measure the antenna input impedance, e.g., 
its phase and magnitude, which would enable us to cal- 
culate the matching circuitry for 50 Q input impedance. 
In case we already have a matching network, the RF net- 
work analyzer can measure the return loss and let us tune 
the system to minimum returned power. Unfortunately, 
an RF network analyzer costs over $10,000, well beyond 
the budget of an amateur. 

Another tuning method is to measure the Voltage 
Standing Wave Ratio (VSWR), and to adjust the an- 
tenna’s impedance to be best matched to the driving am- 
plifier output stage by tuning the returned power to the 
desired value ([Poz05]). This method requires a VSWR 
meter, which costs several hundred US$: still beyond a 
typical hobbyist budget. A cheap way to measure the 
VSWR (without a VSWR meter) is to use directional 
couplers, that cost between $20-$70, but their input and 


output impedance is 50 2, requiring 50 Q interface sub- 
systems design. We have not attempted this method. 


Finally, one can tune the system using an RF watt- 
meter, or an RF power meter. These instruments sense 
the RF power and translate the sensor’s measurement to 
a standard scale. The sensor can be based on a diode, 
or on a bolometer: an RF power sensor whose opera- 
tion is based on sensing purely resistive element radia- 
tion. This method is a second-order-effect tuning since 
it measures the antenna power reception rather than the 
actual direct amplifier to antenna matching. This kind of 
equipment costs between $300 (used) to $600 for a sim- 
ple watt-meter, including the sensor, to about $3000 for 
an RF power meter that also features a VSWR meter and 
various other RF measurement capabilities. 


4.1.1 The ISO 10373 Tuning Method 


Since tuning the RFID receiver is a critical part of build- 
ing such a device, Annex B of the ISO 10373-6 stan- 
dard ({ISO01]) suggests a tuning process. This process 
seemed attractive since it only calls for low-cost compo- 
nents and uses basic oscilloscope capabilities. Therefore, 
despite the fact that ISO 10373 is a standard (50 () tun- 
ing process, we invested a significant effort into trying 
to use it. Our experience leads us to conclude that the 
process is not very effective, at least for hobbyist setups. 


The ISO 10373-6 testing configuration is based on 
monitoring a phase difference between the signal source 
and the load. The monitoring device utilizes a standard 
oscilloscope for displaying Lissajous figures in XY dis- 
play mode, see Figure 10. If the time constant of the 
reference network equals the time constant of the net- 
work formed by the calibration resistor along with the 
oscilloscope Y probe’s parasitic capacitance, no phase 
difference should be monitored. If there is a difference 
in the two time constants, there will be a phase shift be- 
tween the two probes of the oscilloscope, and the Lis- 
sajous figure should form an ellipse, whose main axis is 
at a 45-degree angle. The “fatness” of ellipse is related to 
the phase difference: when the system is perfectly tuned, 
there is no phase difference, and the Lissajous figure col- 
lapses to a straight line. 

[ISOO1] has two steps. The first step calibrates the test 
set to eliminate the oscilloscope input impedance from 
influencing the tuning step. In this step, the impedance 
matching network and the antenna of Figure 10 are re- 
placed with a 50 2 resistor to simulate 50 Q load. The 
second step is the actual antenna tuning step. In this step, 
we replace the calibration resistor with the antenna con- 
taining the matching circuit, and trim the capacitors until 
we monitor that the Lissajous figure is closed, indicating 
a zero phase shift. 
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Figure 10: The ISO-10373 setting—Matching the antenna input impedance to 50 22. In the first step, the impedance 
matching network and the antenna are replaced with 50 2 resistor to simulate 50 2 load. 


4.1.2 Problems with ISO 10373 


Despite its apparent simplicity, in practice we discovered 
that the ISO 10373-6 tuning process has a few problems. 

The first thing to note is that this tuning method re- 
quires a 13.56 MHz signal source, with a 50 2) output 
impedance, that can deliver enough power to drive an an- 
tenna such as our copper tube antenna. We invested a sig- 
nificant effort trying to build a clean and accurate signal 
source, but this turned out to be difficult to do in reason- 
able time. Even obtaining an accurate 13.56 MHz crystal 
proved to be problematic—none of the electronics sup- 
pliers we contacted carried such a component. To bypass 
this obstacle, we decided to use the TI $4100 module it- 
self as a signal source—since it is matched to 50 2 and 
can drive sufficient power to the antenna. Once we did 
this, we were able to construct the rest of the circuitry, 
and we tried to tune the antenna. 

Unfortunately, in all possible settings of the antenna’s 
matching circuitry, we did not manage to get the ex- 
pected Lissajous figures. In some settings we got wavy 
figures implying a non linear circuit working point. In 
other settings we did not get the figures centered around 
the desired 45 degrees slope. Worst of all, we found no 
correlation between more closed Lissajous figures and 
longer read ranges (which we obtained using the meth- 
ods of sections 4.2 and 4.3. 

To our frustration, we found that ISO 10373-6 does not 


specify the exact oscilloscope Volt per Division setting. 
This level of detail matters since we are dealing with very 
fine tuning, and human eye, oscilloscope line thickness 
and human judgment in conjunction with parallax error, 
can lead to errors. We speculate that if major RF labs 
indeed use this standard for tuning, they probably have 
some additional “secret sauce” that fills in the missing 
details. 

One possible reason for our difficulties may be that we 
used the TI module as a signal source. This improvisa- 
tion may have inserted some undesired harmonics due to 
the sidebands in the downlink signal spectrum, interfer- 
ing with the tuning process. Since the methods described 
in Section 4.3 were effective, we did not pursue this fur- 
ther. 


4.2 Non-Standard Tuning Methods 


Instead of the standard 50 Q tuning methods, we used 
the following two non-standard methods. We found that 
they both work reliably, and give satisfactory results. 

One tuning method includes sensing the reception 
power using a small loop antenna as a sensor, leading its 
receptive power to a home-made RF power meter. The 
RF power meter can be an AM demodulator, whose DC 
level is proportional to the received RF power, or a home- 
made bolometer—we chose to use the latter. 
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The other non-standard method is a trial-and-error it- 
erative process of reading an RFID tag at increasing dis- 
tances, while tuning the matching circuitry, until a maxi- 
mal range is reached. 


4.3 Tuning Methods that Worked 


The antenna has two tuning steps. The first is tuning 
the resonance frequency by trimming capacitor C35 in 
Figure 4. The second step is tuning the series capacitor 
C32 in Figure 4 to achieve maximal power transfer to 
the antenna. For tuning the resonance circuit we used the 
power amplifier’s output signal, driven by the reader base 
board to tune center resonance frequency. 

Then, for tuning the entire system, we used the itera- 
tions method described earlier. For this we used a Philips 
Mifare Standard IC tag. Initially, we located the tag at the 
basic range according to the RFID standard, and tuned 
the series antenna network capacitor C32 to some initial 
tag read. When an initial reading is observed, we know 
that the final position of C32 is near the position of the 
initial readout. We gradually increase the power supply, 
and each time adjust the various capacitors to get a stable 
reading range, while increasing the distance between the 
tag and the antenna. To hold the tag at a fixed distance 
we used non-ferromagnetic objects: most of the time we 
used a stack of disposable plastic cups, and for fine range 
measurements we used a small supply of 1-2mm thick 
beer coasters, see Figure 12. We stopped at a 19 volts 
power supply since the maximum semiconductor ratings 
were reached. Surprisingly, the variable capacitors sur- 
vived the high swing voltage, which was more than 180 
Volts. 

During the iterations, a secondary source of tuning in- 
formation was the sound level from the computer speak- 
ers. We turned the speakers to their maximum volume 
while we tuned the antenna matching capacitor: The tun- 
ing process caused the speakers to hum, and their loud- 
ness gave an idea how close we are to the final matching. 

One disadvantage of this iterative method is its sensi- 
tivity to different tags: Some tags gave larger read ranges 
than others. On the other hand, the process is simple and 
quick: It took us approximately 10 minutes to tune the 
system to maximal performance. 

A second tuning method that worked was based on a 
bolometer. We placed our smaller PCB antenna in the 
magnetic field produced by the large loop antenna, and 
measured changes in the RF power it was exposed to. 
Instead of purchasing an expensive industrial RF watt- 
meter or bolometer, we built our own: We attached a 
100 KQ thermistor to a 50 (2 resistor using super glue. 
To improve the bolometer performance, we increased its 
thermal conductivity by using a silicon thermal grease 
around the attaching surface between the resistor and the 





Figure 11: Home made bolometer using a resistor and a 
glued thermistor. 


thermistor, see Figure 11. To keep it isolated from ambi- 
ent temperature, we then covered it with a small piece of 
isolating PVC sleeve, used for thermal isolation of cop- 
per hot water pipes. Note that our bolometer is not cal- 
ibrated to any standard units — but this is unimportant 
since all we care about is to reach a maximum value; we 
do not need to quantify the level of received RF power. 

Using a binary search, while examining the amplitude 
over the antenna and reading the bolometer’s resistance- 
temperature, we tuned the matching capacitor until we 
observed the maximum temperature. The results were 
accurate, and we reached the same final position of C32 
that we marked at the end of iterations tuning process. 
This tuning method is independent of a particular tag— 
but it is slower, since it takes ~ 15 seconds per setting 
for the thermistor to adjust to a new temperature and for 
the bolometer’s reading to stabilize. 


4.4 Miscellaneous Tuning Tips 
4.4.1 Strong Magnetic Fields 


Note that the antenna’s magnetic field is so strong that 
it crashed one of the lab’s computers even though it was 
approximately 1 meter away. We had to format the disk 
and re-install the OS and all applications. 


4.4.2 Power Amplifier Tuning 


The power amplifier has a simple tuning procedure. 
First, position the the C3 capacitor at its mid-point, and 
get a first readout from the tag. Then tune the antenna 
as described before. Finally, after tuning the antenna to 
maximal power matching, fine-tune C3 and attempt to 
increase the read range further. 
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Figure 12: The antenna tuning process. Note the tag placed over a stack of plastic cups and beer coasters in the center 
of the antenna. The power amplifier is marked as item 1, the reader base board is marked as item 2 and the battery is 


marked as item 3. 


4.4.3 The Effect of a Battery Power Supply 


During our lab work we used a linear stabilized power 
supply. We assumed that once we attach our system to 
a battery the reading range will grow because the battery 
delivers clean and ripple free voltage. However, in prac- 
tice, we got only few millimeters improvement, if any. 
We believe that our linear power supply has quite a low 
noise figure so it gave us similar ranges to those achieved 
using a battery. 


4.4.4 Surrounding Metal Objects 


While tuning the antenna, care should be taken to re- 
move any metal objects near the antenna. Reflections, 
grounded metal surfaces, and metal object permeability 
can influence the antenna’s magnetic fields, leading to 
erroneous results. Even the human hands can influence 
the tuning results. To overcome these kinds of problems, 
we used only non ferromagnetic accessories, like a plas- 
tic table for laying the antenna, a wooden stick with the 
RFID tag attached to its edge for coarse range measure- 
ment, and plastic cups and coasters for fine range mea- 
surement. 


5 Results 


5.1 Achieved Read Ranges 


Our reference system was the RX-MFR-RLNK-00 Texas 
Instrument Multi-Function Reader evaluation kit. The 
evaluation kit embeds the TI module we used, and comes 
with small 8.5 cm diameter round antenna directly con- 
nected to the module’s output [TIO5]. The basic read- 
range of the evaluation kit was 6.5 cm. 

We first connected our 10x 15 cm PCB antenna to the 
evaluation kit, without the power amplifier. This alone 
gave a range increase of 30%, to around 8.5 cm. At- 
taching the big loop antenna to the evaluation kit gave no 
results since the kit generates only 200 mW output power 
that is insufficient to drive the antenna. 

Using the power amplifier we reached much larger 
ranges (see Figure 13). With the linear power supply 
providing 14.58 volts, we were able to read the tag at a 
range of 17.3 cm using the PCB antenna, and at a range 
of 25.2 cm using the copper tube antenna. With a 12-volt 
battery we reached a reading range of 23.2 cm using the 
copper tube antenna and 16.9 cm using the PCB antenna. 
Note that this type of battery, upon recharging, can sup- 
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Figure 13: Skimmer read-range results with the refer- 
ence kit antenna, PCB antenna, and the copper tube loop 
antenna, with and without the power amplifier. 


ply more than its nominal voltage: we measured that it 
supplied 13.8 volts during the above experiments. 

We observed that increasing the power supply voltage 
did not always cause a range increase: Higher power lev- 
els sometimes caused lower reception. This is in line 
with the predictions of [KW05]. The reason is that the 
distortion inserts harmonics that interfere with the detec- 
tion of the side bands that are about 60 to 80 dB under 
the 13.56 MHz carrier power. We found that the optimal 
power supply voltage for our antennas was around 14.6 
volts. 


5.2. Comparison with the Theoretical Pre- 
dictions 


We measured a 170mA DC supply current to the power 
amplifier when using the the copper tube antenna. The 
combination of this current value and a read range of 
25 cm match the predictions of [KW05] very well: The 
graph shown in Figure 14 is from [KW05], and the star 
indicates our empirical results on the predicted curve. 

We believe that using high rating components and 
more powerful RF test equipment, we can reach the road 
map along the theoretical curve. This will be done in 
later work. 


5.3 System Cost 


Ignoring the time and cost of labor, the system cost is 
ridiculously low. The most expensive item in the sys- 
tem is the TI module, which costs around $60. All the 
other components, the materials for the PCBs, and the 


items needed for building the loop antenna, together cost 
at most $40-$50, giving a total cost of $100-$110. 


6 Conclusions 


In this work we have shown how to build a portable, 
extended-range RFID skimmer. Our skimmer is able to 
read ISO-14443 tags from a distance of & 25cm, uses a 
lightweight 40cm-diameter copper-tube antenna, is pow- 
ered by a 12V battery—and requires a budget of ~ $100. 
We were able to build and tune the skimmer using only 
electronics hobbyist supplies and tools. By doing this 
we have proved three things: First, we have validated the 
basic concept of an RFID “Leech” and the modeling and 
simulation work of [KW05]. Second, we have demon- 
strated that ISO-14443 RFID tags can be skimmed from 
aa range that is 3-5 time larger than the nominal range, 
and more importantly, is a distance that does not require 
the attacker to touch the victim. This last observation 
can make a noticeable difference in the attacker’s mode 
of operation. Finally, we are about half-way toward a 
full-blown implementation of a relay-attack of [KW0O5]. 

Our work implies that simple RFID tags, that respond 
to any reader, are immediately vulnerable to skimming. 
Therefore, at the very least, RFID tags, and in partic- 
ular E-passports, should incorporate additional controls 
that prevent the tag from being read surreptitiously: e.g., 
physical shielding inside a Faraday cage, and crypto- 
graphic application-level access controls that require the 
reader to authenticate itself to the tag. 

However, in isolation, cryptographic controls can only 
protect against skimming—they cannot protect against 
a relay attack. To protect against a relay attack, the 
RFID tag must be equipped with additional physical con- 
trols such as an actuator, or an optical barcode physically 
printed on the passport jacket: these help ensure that the 
reader is in fact reading the tag that is presented to it and 
not some remote victim tag. 
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A Printing the PCB antenna 


The PCB antenna was made using PCB printing materi- 
als and hobbyist equipment as listed below: 


e Raw PCB Glass-Epoxy tablet size 20x25 cm - price 
$5 


e Photo resist, Positive process - $27 


Ferric Chloride - $9 


e Soda Caustic - $9 


Piece of glass, size 18x23 cm for standard photo 
frame - $1 


1 A4 Pergament paper - 20 cents 


e Black alcohol based non erasable water proof pen - 
$1.25 


e Acetone - $4 
e Rubber gloves, can be bought in a Dollar Store - $1 


The cookbook contains a complete description, in- 
cluding a print layout and electronic circuitry (See [TI04] 
pages 21-22). 

The process of making the PCB antenna is identi- 
cal to the process of making any PCB. Note that posi- 
tive photo-resist PCB printing requires a positive layout 
film. Since making a celluloid film requires photographic 
equipment, we used the more common materials. 

We first printed the antenna PCB layout on the perga- 
ment paper using an ink injection printer set up as fol- 
lows: 


- Print quality - best paper setting 

- Transparency film - other transparency film 
- Color - Print in gray scale - black only 

- Check the GUI check box for “Actual size” 
- Ink Volume - Heavy 


The following instructions guide you through the an- 
tenna manufacturing process. Wear rubber gloves and 
protect eye glasses since Ferric Chloride acid is a very 
strong and harmful material, and contact with human 
eyes causes severe injury. 


1. Cover the large areas of the ink with the water proof 
pen to avoid any penetrating light through the perga- 
ment paper. 


2. Prepare the raw PCB Glass-Epoxy tablet for expo- 
sure by thoroughly cleaning it from dust and dirt. A 
clean surface is crucial to avoid PCB printing flaws. 


3. Dry the tablet in an oven at a temperature around 70 
Celsius degrees. 


4. Thoroughly clean the glass against spots and dust. 


5. In a dark room, spray a thin layer of Positive Photo 
Resist on the PCB tablet, and dry it in the oven at 
70 Celsius degrees for about 20 minutes. 


6. Make a 7% Soda Caustic solution with water. 


7. Put the pergament printed layout over the PCB 
tablet in the correct direction (be aware of the Print 
Side (PS) and Component Side (CS)) . 


8. Put the glass on the pergament paper and hold them 
together tightly. 
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9. Expose the “sandwich” to bright sunlight for 4 to 6 
minutes. 


10. Remove the glass and pergament paper, and insert 
the exposed PCB into the Soda Caustic solution for 
about 20 minutes until all the photo-resist that was 
exposed to the sun is removed. 


11. Thoroughly wash the PCB with water. Be extra 
careful not to scratch the photo-resist printed leads. 


12. Make a 25 Celsius degrees Ferric Chloride solution, 
and insert the PCB until the exposed copper is fully 
etched. The PCB should be rapidly shaken within 
the acid, otherwise the etching process will take a 
long time. Shaking it will shorten the etching pro- 
cess to around 45 minutes. An aquarium pump is an 
effective and cheap way to stir the acid. 


13. Wash the PCB thoroughly with water, dry it, and 
use the Acetone to remove the photo-resist from the 
antenna’s copper leads. We still had few small flaws 
left due to strong etching, therefore we covered the 
whole antennas copper leads with tin. 


The 502 impedance matching network were soldered ac- 
cording to TI Antenna cookbook, see Figure 4, and we 
used a BNC connectors instead of SMA to reduce cost. 
At this point, the antenna is ready for tuning and use. 

In countries lacking sunny days for long months, one 
can consider screen printing technology for printing the 
PCB antenna. This technique requires some background 
knowledge and some practical experience. The basic ma- 
terials costs around $150 dollars, and after few attempts, 
an average handyman can handle the task quite easily. 
We have not tried the screen printing as the process we 
described worked successfully for us. 
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Abstract 


This paper introduces JitterBugs, a class of inline inter- 
ception mechanisms that covertly transmit data by per- 
turbing the timing of input events likely to affect exter- 
nally observable network traffic. JitterBugs positioned at 
input devices deep within the trusted environment (e.g., 
hidden in cables or connectors) can leak sensitive data 
without compromising the host or its software. In partic- 
ular, we show a practical Keyboard JitterBug that solves 
the data exfiltration problem for keystroke loggers by 
leaking captured passwords through small variations in 
the precise times at which keyboard events are delivered 
to the host. Whenever an interactive communication ap- 
plication (such as SSH, Telnet, instant messaging, etc) 
is running, a receiver monitoring the host’s network traf- 
fic can recover the leaked data, even when the session or 
link is encrypted. Our experiments suggest that simple 
Keyboard JitterBugs can be a practical technique for cap- 
turing and exfiltrating typed secrets under conventional 
OSes and interactive network applications, even when 
the receiver is many hops away on the Internet. 


1 Introduction 


Covert channels are an important theoretical construc- 
tion for the analysis of information security, but they 
are not often regarded as a significant threat in con- 
ventional (non-MLS) networked computing systems. A 
covert channel allows an attacker that has compromised 
a secure system component to leak sensitive information 
without establishing its own explicit connection to the 
outside world. Covert timing channels, for example, may 
exist if there is flexibility in the timing or sequencing of 
externally observable events (such as disk accesses or de- 
livery of data packets). Covert channels are notoriously 
hard to detect or eliminate, but this is somewhat ame- 
liorated by the fact that their bandwidth is often rather 
low, and, in any case, exploiting them requires that the 


attacker somehow compromise a sensitive system com- 
ponent in the first place. The sensitive system compo- 
nent typically gives the attacker total control over the 
system or an output channel, making the threat of covert 
channels relatively minor compared with that of what- 
ever software vulnerability which made such a compro- 
mise possible in the first place. Outside of those intended 
explicitly to support multi-level security, conventional 
general purpose commercial operating systems, network 
components, application software, and system architec- 
tures largely ignore the threat of covert channels. 


In this paper, however, we suggest that typical gen- 
eral purpose computing systems are indeed susceptible 
in practice to certain covert timing channels. These chan- 
nels require only the compromise of an input channel or 
device and can leak sensitive information (such as typed 
passwords and encryption keys) through the network in- 
terface. Furthermore, this can remain a threat even under 
conditions that intuitively seem quite unfavorable to the 
attacker, where there is only an indirect, multi-stage link 
between the compromised system component and a re- 
ceiver placed many hops away on the Internet. 


Specifically, we investigate loosely-coupled network 
timing channels, in which a compromised input device is 
separated from a covert receiver by multiple system lay- 
ers at different levels of abstraction. Each of these layers 
adds noise to the timing of received events through nor- 
mal internal propagation delays, event scheduling, and 
buffering. The receiver is assumed only to passively 
measure the arrival times of some subset of network 
packets but otherwise has no access to sensitive data. We 
introduce JitterBugs, a class of mechanisms that exploit 
such channels. A JitterBug must have access to sensi- 
tive information along with the capability to modulate 
event timing. JitterBugs can thus capture and store this 
sensitive information and send it later through a loosely- 
coupled network timing channel. Loosely-coupled tim- 
ing channels and JitterBugs provide a practical frame- 
work for exploiting timing channels that exist in general- 
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purpose computing systems. 

In particular, we built a hardware keylogger, the Key- 
board JitterBug, that can leak typed passwords over the 
Internet without compromising the host or its OS, with- 
out the use of a separate communication channel, and 
without the need for subsequent access to the device by 
the attacker. The Keyboard JitterBug is intended as an 
interesting artifact in its own right (demonstrating a prac- 
tical attack tool that can operate under highly constrained 
conditions), but also as a platform for studying the prop- 
agation of timing information across hardware, operat- 
ing systems, network stacks and the Internet. Assuming 
that the user is running an interactive network application 
(e.g. SSH, X-Windows), it can leak previously captured 
passphrases over such network connections. We show 
using experiments that one can get good performance in- 
dependent of the OS, system and network conditions un- 
der which the Keyboard JitterBug is deployed. Such a 
device is therefore very robust against any changes in its 
environment. Keyboard JitterBugs also raise the threat 
of a Supply Chain Attack. In this attack, a powerful ad- 
versary subverts a large number of keyboards in the hope 
that a target of interest acquires one. 


2 Related Work 


A common simplifying assumption in the covert chan- 
nel literature is that the attacker has direct control over 
the timing of the events being measured by the receiver. 
That is, the attacker is usually assumed to compromise 
important system components that allow partial or to- 
tal access to the output subsystem. While this may be a 
useful conservative assumption for those concerned with 
minimizing covert channel bandwidth or for abstractly 
modeling information leakage, we note that those seek- 
ing to exploit a timing channel may be able to do so 
more indirectly. In particular, network packet timing is 
influenced by many system components outside a host’s 
network subsystem, including input devices. Event tim- 
ing information is propagated from one layer to another, 
eventually reaching the external network, where it can be 
measured by an adversary. We are not the first to observe 
that packet timing can leak sensitive information about 
non-network subsystems, which has been effectively ex- 
ploited in remote timing “side channel” attacks against 
crypto systems [10] and for host fingerprinting [26, 8, 9]. 
Here, however, we are concerned not with incidental 
side channel leakage, but with leakage deliberately in- 
troduced (perhaps at somewhat higher bandwidth) by a 
malicious adversary. 

The term “covert channel” was first used by Lamp- 
son [27] in describing program confinement to ensure 
processes were not able to leak private data to other 
processes. Covert channels have primarily been stud- 


ied in the context of multi-level secure (MLS) systems. 
MLS systems have multiple security clearance levels. 
A “HIGH” level should be able to access any data at 
“LOW” level but not vice-versa. It is thus important 
that there be no covert channels that allow a rogue agent 
(e.g. software trojan horse, spy) to transfer information 
from “HIGH” to “LOW”’. As aresult, some of the earliest 
research in covert channels was from the perspective of 
these systems. Due to resource sharing and some com- 
monly used MLS primitives, getting rid of covert chan- 
nels in such systems is often very hard and in some cases, 
effectively impractical [38, 33]. 

Identification of covert timing channels is concerned 
with enumerating all possible covert channels that might 
be exploited by a software or the user. The US Trusted 
Computer System Evaluation Criteria [2] requires ex- 
plicit covert channel identification in any system certified 
at class B3 or higher. Many methods have been proposed 
to identify covert channels, e.g. dual-clock analysis [46], 
shared resource matrix [24], high-level scenarios [17]. 
Note that none of these methods guarantee that all covert 
channels will be found, and, more importantly, identified 
channels may represent an exploitable threat. 

Once practical covert timing channels have been iden- 
tified, it is often necessary to take steps to mitigate them. 
Mitigation of timing channels involves either neutraliz- 
ing the channel completely or reducing its bandwidth to 
acceptable levels. The first step in covert channel anal- 
ysis typically involves estimating the worst case band- 
width and the effect of various system parameters like 
noise and delay [35, 6, 16, 43, 34]. Once this is done, 
there are many ways in which channel bandwidth can be 
reduced, including the network pump [20, 21, 22], fuzzy 
time [18], timing jammers [16] and language transfor- 
mations [5]. Reducing the bandwidth of covert channel 
does not imply that the covert channel threat is removed. 
Useful and important information like encryption keys 
can still be leaked out over low-bandwidth covert chan- 
nel [31]. 

Because it is often not practical to neutralize covert 
timing channels completely, it might be preferable to de- 
tect their active exploitation rather than suffering the per- 
formance penalties associated with reducing their poten- 
tial bandwidth [11]. The detection of network timing 
channel exploitation is known to be a difficult problem 
in general. Although specific methods [11, 7] have been 
proposed to handle various covert encodings, they do not 
work against every kind of timing channel. All these 
mechanisms rely on some notion of “regularity” to dis- 
tinguish between regular network traffic and covert tim- 
ing channel traffic. The exact regularity depends on the 
specific channel encoding to be detected and therefore, 
none of these methods work for every possible scheme. 

Side-channel attacks against cryptosystems are some- 
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what similar to covert channels. Side-channel attacks ex- 
ploit information leaked by an application’s implemen- 
tation of a crypto algorithm. By measuring the time it 
takes to perform different cryptographic operations and 
a knowledge of the implementation, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to extract key bits [25]. It has been shown that side- 
channel timing attacks can be practical over a network 
[10]. Side-channel leakage can also occur in contexts 
outside of cryptographic algorithms themselves. Song et 
al. [41] describe a timing attack on the inter-keystroke 
timing of an interactive SSH connection. Their exper- 
iments indicate that one can gain 5.7 bits of informa- 
tion about an SSH password from the observed inter- 
keystroke timings over a network, assuming a password 
length of 8 characters. This corresponds to a 50x reduc- 
tion in work factor for a bruce-force attack. 

In fact, the most commonly studied examples of net- 
work timing channels in the recent literature are cryp- 
tosystem side-channel attacks. Here, the amount of in- 
formation leaked per packet is very small but given suf- 
ficient data and large enough samples, it is possible to 
perform effective cryptanalysis [23]. 

Actual malicious attacks exploiting covert chan- 
nels have not been commonly reported in the litera- 
ture. Covert storage channels exploiting unused TCP/IP 
header fields have been used in the past by DDoS tools 
[13]. We are not aware of any public reports document- 
ing the use of malicious covert network timing channels 
in the wild over the Internet, although it is at least plau- 
sible that they too have been exploited as part of real at- 
tacks. 

Given the high variability in round trip times of net- 
work packets and their unreliable delivery mechanisms 
without any QoS guarantees, it is natural to ask whether 
covert timing channels are even practical on the Internet. 
Surprisingly, there has been relatively little research on 
the practical exploitation of covert network timing chan- 
nels. Cabuk et al. [11] describe the design of a simple 
software-based network timing channel over IP. Because 
the timing channel is software based, the sender of the 
channel has complete control over the network subsys- 
tem. Their timing channel uses a binary symbol encod- 
ing where the presence or absence of a network packet in 
a timing interval signifies a bit of information. 

The idea of perturbing the timing information of exist- 
ing network traffic is not new. Addition of timing jitters 
to existing network packets has been studied previously 
for SSH stepping stone correlation [45] and for tracking 
VoIP calls [44]. VoIP tracking relies on encoding timing 
information in VoIP packets to encode a 24-bit water- 
mark that can then be used to correlate two separate VoIP 
flows. This is made possible by exploiting the regularity 
of VoIP traffic and modifying the statistical properties of 
groups of packets to encode bits. Some timing attacks on 


anonymizing mix networks also rely on perturbing flows 
(36, 30]. 


3 Input Channels and Network Events 


In the discussion that follows, we use the following 
terminology while talking about covert network timing 
channels. The sender of the channel is the subverted en- 
tity that is responsible for modulating the timing to en- 
code information. It can be an application software, part 
of the operating system or a hardware device. The re- 
ceiver in the channel can either be a network connection 
endpoint or a passive eavesdropper that extracts infor- 
mation from the channel by looking at network packet 
timings. 

The sender in a covert network timing channel aims to 
modulate the timing of packets on the network to which 
the receiver has access. This may, for example, be the 
result of a software trojan that generates network pack- 
ets at specific times corresponding to the information be- 
ing sent [11]. Similarly, a router in the path of a net- 
work packet can change [44] the timing of the packets 
it receives before sending them to their destination. In 
both these examples, the sender of the timing channel 
has complete control over the network packets and can 
directly influence their timing on the network. Ideally, 
when the network delay is negligible, the receiver of the 
timing channel observes the same timings as those in- 
tended by the sender. Thus, the sender of the covert chan- 
nel is a part of an already compromised output channel 
or device. Research in practical network timing chan- 
nels typically considers such direct channel senders. This 
threat model, however, is overly conservative. It is possi- 
ble to have usable and practical network timing channels 
that require only the compromise of system components 
that have traditionally been thought to lie comfortably 
within a host’s security boundary: the input subsystems. 

That the subversion of an input channel or device is a 
sufficient condition for a practical network timing chan- 
nel to exist is a somewhat surprising claim. However, 
once we consider that many network events are directly 
caused by activity on input channels, it is easy to see 
how such covert channels might work. Also, because we 
are just interested in timing, we only need to modify the 
timing of existing input events. It is not necessary to gen- 
erate any new traffic. 

From the attacker’s perspective, the goal of a covert 
channel is to leak secrets in violation of the host’s se- 
curity policy. Compromised input devices expose any 
secrets communicated over the input channel. For ex- 
ample, compromising a keyboard (used by the Keyboard 
JitterBug) allows the attacker to learn passphrases and 
other personal information that can then be leaked over 
the covert network timing channel. 
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In fact, compromising an output channel to leak se- 
crets over a covert channel is not a very interesting sce- 
nario for the attacker. Once such a channel or device 
has been infiltrated by an attacker, leaking secrets from 
it is very easy. A compromised output subsystem has 
many options for communicating with an unauthorized 
receiver, often at much higher bandwidth than a covert 
channel could provide. 

Input based channels do not fit well within the tradi- 
tional model used in covert channel analysis. As we will 
see, their presence — as well as the fact that they can be 
exploited in practice — makes it necessary to include in- 
put devices in the Trusted Computing Base (TCB). 

The coupling between input devices and the network 
is made possible by timing propagation often present in 
general purpose computing systems. Once these chan- 
nels have been identified, they can be exploited with a 
JitterBug. 


4 Networks and JitterBugs 


Loosely coupled network timing channels and JitterBugs 
are a way of thinking about covert network channels 
in conventional computer architectures that emphasizes 
their potential for exploitation. As such, they also pro- 
vide a model under which the threat of covert channels 
in conventional computer systems can be analyzed. 

One of the characteristics of the software and router 
based network timing channel described in the previous 
section is that the sender and receiver of the channel are 
closely coupled together. 

In loosely coupled network timing channels, the sender 
and receiver might be separated by multiple system lay- 
ers, each belonging to a different level of abstraction. 
These channels are based on the observation that, just 
as data flow occurs in a general computing system, tim- 
ing information also propagates from one system object 
to the other. By perturbing this timing information, it is 
possible to modulate a receiver many stages ahead in this 
flow. It is easier to see how this can be done by consid- 
ering an example flow that is exploited by the Keyboard 
JitterBug. 

Consider the case where the user is running an inter- 
active network application. Each keypress triggers a se- 
quence of events. The keyboard sends scan codes over 
the keyboard cable to the host’s keyboard controller. This 
transmission is not instantaneous and depends on the 
state of the hardware, whether there’s enough space in 
the keyboard controller buffer, etc. This in turn causes 
an interrupt to be generated to the operating system. De- 
pending on the operations being performed, there might 
be a variable delay between when the value is received 
by the keyboard buffer and when it is read by the op- 
erating system. Once the interrupt handling routine has 


read the value from the keyboard controller, the operat- 
ing system will typically perform some additional oper- 
ations (e.g. scan-code — key-code translation) and put 
this value into a buffer to be read by the user-space net- 
work application, typically through a read() system call. 
Once the interactive network software gets the charac- 
ter, it might perform additional processing (e.g. encryp- 
tion) before requesting the OS to send the character in a 
network packet. Similarly, additional delays will occur 
due to the network stack and hardware before the packet 
is sent out on the network. The timing of the network 
packet corresponds to the time when the key is pressed 
and the sum of all these additional delays. 

In the above example, the flow of timing information 
(when the key is pressed) goes through several iterations 
of these added delays while the data moves through vari- 
ous system layers at different abstractions. Each of these 
layers adds noise to the timing information by imposing a 
non-deterministic delay due to their internal scheduling, 
buffering and processing mechanisms. Loosely coupled 
timing channels are based on the idea that the timing in- 
formation can be influenced at any one of these several 
layers. 

As long as the sender of the covert timing channel is 
positioned somewhere before or within any of these lay- 
ers, it can modulate event timing to transmit data. The 
encoding applied by the sender is dependent on the prop- 
erties of this channel that exists between itself and the 
receiver. The more the number of layers between the 
sender and receiver, the weaker is their coupling on the 
timing channel. A loosely coupled network timing chan- 
nel is one where the source and the receiver of the timing 
channel are separated by many such delay inducing lay- 
ers. 


4.1 JitterBugs 


JitterBugs are a class of mechanisms that can be used to 
covertly exploit a loosely coupled network timing chan- 
nel. They have two defining properties. First, they have 
access to (and can recognize) sensitive information. Sec- 
ond, they have the ability to modulate event timing over 
a loosely-coupled network timing channel. 

The covert transmission need not performed at the 
same time the sensitive information is captured. A Jit- 
terBug can collect and store sensitive information and 
replay it later over the loosely coupled network timing 
channel. A JitterBug is semi-passive in nature, i.e. it 
does not generate any new events. All modulation is 
done by piggybacking onto pre-existing events. This also 
makes a JitterBug much harder to detect in comparison 
to a more active covert timing channel source. Figure | 
shows the general architecture of a JitterBug. 
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Figure 1: High-level overview of JitterBug 


4.2 Example Channels 


The keyboard is not the only channel susceptible to ex- 
ploitation by a JitterBug. Other input peripherals can 
also provide a suitable environment for a covert network 
timing channel to exist. Various network computing ap- 
plications allow users to remotely access hosts on the In- 
ternet as if they were being used locally. Some exam- 
ples of such applications include NXClient, VNC (Vir- 
tual Network Computing) and Microsoft Remote Desk- 
top. To minimize lag and keep the response time low, 
user input is typically transmitted over the network as 
soon as it is received on the sender’s side. This timing 
channel can be exploited by placing a JitterBug between 
the communication path of the input device and the com- 
puter. Any digital input device — the mouse, digital mi- 
crophone, web camera, etc. — is potentially exploitable 
in this way. 

Many VoIP implementations support optimizations 
based on “silent intervals”, periods of speech where 
nothing is being said. Network communication while us- 
ing VoIP is typically regular. Packets with voice data 
are sent out at regular intervals over the network. If the 
silent interval feature is supported, then during periods 
of silence, packets are no longer sent to conserve band- 
width and system resources. By adding extraneous noise 
that influences the times at which these silent intervals 
are generated, a covert network timing channel can ex- 
ist. In this case, a JitterBug can be placed in the audio 
interface or behind a digital microphone. 


5 Keyboard JitterBug 


In most interactive network applications (e.g. SSH, 
XServer, Telnet, etc.), each keypress corresponds to a 
packet (possibly encrypted) being sent out on the net- 
work. The timing of these packets is closely correlated 
with the times at which the keys were pressed. The Key- 
board JitterBug adds small delays to keypresses that en- 
code the data to be covertly exfiltrated. By observing 
the precise times packets arrive on the network, a remote 
receiver can recover this data. The Keyboard JitterBug 


does not generate any new network packets. It piggy- 
backs its output atop existing network traffic by modu- 
lating timing. 

The Keyboard JitterBug makes it possible to leak se- 
crets over the network simply by compromising a key- 
board input channel. It is, in effect, an advanced key- 
logger that solves the data exfiltration problem in a novel 
way. 


5.1 Architecture 


Our Keyboard JitterBug is implemented as a hardware 
interception device that sits between the keyboard and 
the computer. It is also possible to implement a Jitter- 
Bug by modifying the keyboard firmware or the internal 
keyboard circuits, but the bump-in-the-wire implementa- 
tion lends itself to easy installation on existing keyboards 
without the need for any major modification. Figure 2 
shows the high-level architecture of the Keyboard Jitter- 
Bug. 

The Keyboard JitterBug adds timing information to 
keypresses in the form of small jitters that are unnotice- 
able to a human operator. If the user is typing in an inter- 
active network application, then each keystroke will be 
sent in its own network packet. Ignoring the effects of 
buffering and network delays (the ideal case), the timing 
of the network packets will mirror closely the times at 
which the keystroke were received by the keyboard con- 
troller on the host. By observing these packet timings, 
an eavesdropper can reconstruct the original information 
that was encoded by the Keyboard JitterBug. 


5.2 Symbol Encoding 


The Keyboard JitterBug implements a covert timing 
channel by encoding information within inter-keystroke 
timings. By modifying the timing of keyboard events 
received by the keyboard controller, the inter-keystroke 
timings are manipulated such that they satisfy certain 
properties depending on the information it is trying to 
send. 
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Figure 2: Keyboard JitterBug architecture 


The sender and the receiver do not require synchro- 
nized clocks but they do need clocks with sufficient ac- 
curacy. Our prototype Keyboard JitterBug uses its own 
crystal controlled clock to govern timing. 

Below we describe a simple binary encoding scheme 
where each timing interval corresponding to adjacent 
keystrokes encodes a single bit of information. 

To encode a binary sequence {b;} using the Keyboard 
JitterBug, we manipulate the sequence {t;} of times 
when the keystrokes are pressed by adding a delay de- 
noted by 7; to each element of this original sequence. 
The new sequence of events {¢/}, where each t) = t;+7;, 
are the times at which the keystrokes are released by the 
Keyboard JitterBug to the keyboard controller. The re- 
sulting sequence encodes information in the differences 
6; = t, — t)_,, such that: 


0 if b; = 0; 
[w/2| ifb; =1; 


where w is a real-time parameter called the timing win- 
dow. 

Therefore, to encode a ‘0’ the delay added is such that 
6; mod w is 0 and to encode a ‘1’, the delay added is 
such that 5; mod w is |w/2|. In this symbol encoding 
scheme, within the timing window of length w, |w/2| is 
the antipode of 0. 

Observe that each 7; < w. Hence, w defines the max- 
imum delay added to each keystroke by the Keyboard 
JitterBug. 

It is easy to understand the encoding algorithm 
with the help of a simple example. Assuming a 
window size w of 20 ms, to transmit the bit se- 
quence {0,1,0,1,1}, the JitterBug would add delay 
such that the modified inter-keystroke timings (mod- 
ulo 20) would be {0,10,0,10,10}. So if the (orig- 
inal) observed inter-keystroke timings were (in ms) 
{123, 145, 333,813,140}, the delay added would be 
such that the modified inter-keystroke timings are 
{140, 150, 340, 830, 150}. Hence, the JitterBug would 


8, mod w = { 


use the delay sequence {17,5,7,17,10} where each of 
these individual delays is less than 20 ms. 


5.3. Symbol Decoding 


For the Keyboard JitterBug network timing channel, 
the receiver is a passive eavesdropper that needs only 
the ability to measure the times at which each network 
packet arrives on the network. There are two ways a re- 
ceiver might extract this timing information: TCP Times- 
tamps and sniffer timestamps. 

The TCP Timestamp option, described in RFC 1323 
[19], allows each TCP packet to contain a 32-bit times- 
tamp. This 32-bit TCP timestamp is a monotonically 
increasing counter and acts as a virtual-clock. In most 
modern operating systems, the TCP timestamp is directly 
derived from the system clock. The granularity of this 
clock depends on the operating system in use. Some 
commonly used values are 10 ms (some Linux distribu- 
tions and FreeBSD), 500 ms (OpenBSD), and 100 ms 
(Microsoft Windows). As TCP timestamps correspond 
to the time at which the network packet was sent accord- 
ing to the source clock, they are unaffected by network 
jitter. The chief disadvantage of using TCP timestamps 
is their much coarser granularity on many operating sys- 
tems, requiring the use of large timing windows for sym- 
bol encoding and decoding. Also, TCP timestamps are 
only used for a flow if both ends support the option and in 
addition, the initial SYN packet for the connection con- 
tained this option. 

Sniffer timestamps, in contrast, represent the times at 
which packets are seen by a remote network sniffer. Due 
to network delays, these timestamps are offset from the 
actual time the packet was sent at the source. In addi- 
tion, these timing offsets are affected by any network jit- 
ter present. 

Based on the above discussion, it is clear that the 
choice of the particular timestamp to use depends on the 
exact network conditions, timing window size and the 
placement of the receiver on the network relative to the 
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covert channel sender. However, we use sniffer times- 
tamps exclusively for our experiments as they provide 
sufficient granularity for a much wider range of window 
sizes and operating systems. Also, since the Keyboard 
JitterBug has no control over the host or its OS, assuming 
only sniffer timestamps is a more conservative assump- 
tion for the attacker. 

For decoding, the receiver on the timing channel 
records the sequence of times {t;} of network packets 
corresponding to each keystroke. Then the sequence of 
differences £6; = t,- Pas encodes the bits of infor- 
mation being transmitted. To allow the receiver to handle 
small variations in network transit times due to network 
jitter, the decoding algorithm allows some tolerance. The 
tolerance parameter ¢€ is used by the decoder to handle 
these small fluctuations. The decoding algorithm is as 
follows: 


if —E< 6, <é (mod w) then b; = 0; 
if w/2-—e<6;<w/2+e (modw) thenb; = 1; 








Decode as 0 








Decode as 1 











Figure 3: Timing Window for binary symbol decoding 


The tolerance ¢€ is an important parameter that decides 
the length of guard bands that compensate for the vari- 
ability in the network and other delays. Figure 3 shows 
how the receiver decodes bits based on the inter-packet 
delays modulo the length of the timing window. The 
bands used for the decoding are calculated based on the 
value of ¢. From the figure it is easy to see that maximum 
value of ¢ is w/4. Note that for a particular choice of w 
and ¢, the proportion of timing window allocated for ‘1’ 
and a ‘0’ may not be equal. 

For applications where the total added jitter is an im- 
portant consideration, the tolerance € can be used during 
symbol encoding to reduce the average jitter added at the 
cost of some channel performance. 

The length of the timing window is an important pa- 
rameter. We want it to be small so as to minimize the 
keyboard lag experienced by the user. At the same time, 
we want to make sure the guard bands are large enough 
to handle channel noise. 

Because the receiver uses inter-packet delay and not 
absolute packet times, there is no need for synchroniza- 


tion between the source and receiver clocks. The clocks, 
however, need to run at the same rate. 

The above scheme allows one bit of information to be 
transmitted per keypress. However, it is also possible 
to use a more efficient symbol alphabet with cardinality 
greater than two by subdividing the window further (in- 
stead of just two regions) corresponding to each possi- 
ble symbol that can be transmitted. This choice however 
impacts the required granularity of the timing window. 
More specifically, for an encoding scheme with alphabet 
A, cardinality k, and a tolerance of ¢ for each symbol, the 
timing window w needs to be atleast 2h units in length. 
We experimentally evaluate one such scheme in Section 
6.3.6. 


5.4 Framing and Error Correction 


Our Keyboard JitterBug assumes that there will be bursts 
of contiguous keyboard activity in the interactive net- 
work application generating network packets, though 
these bursts themselves might be interrupted and infre- 
quent. In our model, the only information sent over 
the covert timing channel is ASCII text corresponding to 
short user passphrases. Consequently, we do not perform 
any detailed analysis of the performance of the channel 
using different framing mechanisms. However, we tested 
the Keyboard JitterBug using two very simple framing 
schemes. 

One approach is based on bit-stuffing [28], which uses 
a special sequence of bits known as the Frame Sync 
Sequence (FSS) that acts as frame delimiter. This se- 
quence is prevented from occurring in the actual data be- 
ing transmitted by “stuffing” additional bits when it is 
encountered in the data stream. Conversely, these extra 
bits are “destuffed” by the decoder at the receiver to re- 
cover the original bits of information. The advantage of 
using bit-stuffing is that it does not require any change to 
the underlying low-level symbol encoding scheme. For 
example, the symbol alphabet can still be binary. 

An alternative framing mechanism adds a third symbol 
to the low-level encoding scheme. This special symbol 
in the underlying transmission alphabet acts as a frame 
delimiter. Note that if the length of the timing window is 
kept constant, this reduces the maximum possible length 
of the guard bands used for decoding the information 
symbols (0 and 1) compared to a purely binary scheme. 
So this might lead to lower channel performance if net- 
work noise is present. It is also useful to give more toler- 
ance to the frame delimiter symbol encoding as framing 
errors cause the whole frame to be discarded at the re- 
ceiver. Thus, delimiter corruption causes a much higher 
commensurate effect on the overall bit error rate than the 
corruption of a single bit. This issue is discussed further 
in Section 6.3. 
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Figure 4: Prototype Keyboard JitterBug 


Error correction might also be required if the timing 
channel suffers from a lot of noise. However, in the sim- 
ple case in which a short encryption key or password 
is being leaked, forward error correction is provided in- 
herently by repeating the transmission each time it com- 
pletes. 


5.5 Prototype PIC implementation 


We implemented a prototype Keyboard JitterBug on the 
Microchip PIC18F series of Peripheral Interface Con- 
trollers (PICs). The PIC18F series is a family of 12-bit 
core flash programmable microcontrollers. Our source 
code is a combination of C and PIC assembly and the 
final machine code uses less than 5KB program mem- 
ory. The implementation works for keyboards that use 
the IBM PS/2 protocol. It should be easy to port the code 
to other kinds of keyboards, e.g. USB. The bump-in- 
the-wire implementation acts as a relay device for PS/2 
signals. It derives its power from the PS/2 voltage lines 
and hence no additional power source is required. When 
enabled, it adds jitters to delay the time at which the 
keyboard controller receives notification of the keypress. 
It also supports programmable triggers (as described in 
Section 5.6) that help identify typed sensitive informa- 
tion to leak over the covert channel. Figure 4 shows our 
PIC-based prototype implementation. A truly surrepti- 
tious Keyboard JitterBug would have to be small enough 
to conceal within a cable or connector. Since the com- 
putational requirements are quite modest here, miniatur- 
ization could be readily accomplished through the use of 
smaller components or with customized ASIC hardware. 


5.6 Attack scenarios 


We consider a real and somewhat famous example from 
recent news reports that motivated our design. In gath- 
ering evidence in the 2000 bookmaking case [3] against 


Nicodemo “Little Nicky” Scarfo, the FBI surreptitiously 
installed some sort of keylogger device in the suspect’s 
computer to gain access to his PGP passphrases. In- 
stalling the device apparently required physical access to 
the suspect’s office, a high-risk and expensive operation. 
Once installed, the device recorded keypresses under cer- 
tain conditions. This introduced a new problem: retrieval 
of the captured information. A conventional keylogger 
must either compromise the host software (to allow re- 
mote access and offloading of captured data) or require 
physical access to recover the device itself. Neither op- 
tion is entirely satisfactory from the FBI’s perspective. 
Compromise of the host software creates an ongoing risk 
of discovery or data loss (if the host software is updated 
or replaced), and physical recovery requires additional 
(risky) physical access. The Keyboard JitterBug adds a 
third option: leaking the targeted information atop nor- 
mal network traffic through the timing channel, obviat- 
ing the need for subsequent retrieval or compromise of 
the host.! 

As the Keyboard JitterBug lies in the communica- 
tion path between the keyboard and the computer sys- 
tem, it has access to the keystrokes typed in by the user. 
The covert network timing channel is relatively low- 
bandwidth and thus the JitterBug needs the capability to 
recognize and store the specific information of interest 
with high confidence. JitterBug’s programmable triggers 
do just that by acting as recognizers of sensitive informa- 
tion (like passphrases) and storing this information for 
sending out later over the covert network timing chan- 
nel. Programmable triggers allow a Keyboard JitterBug 
to wait for particular strings to be typed. When such a 
condition is detected, it stores whatever string is typed 
next into its internal EEPROM for subsequent transmis- 
sion. 

For example, a Keyboard JitterBug might be pro- 
grammed with the user name of the target as the trig- 
ger, on the assumption that the following keystrokes 
are likely to include a password. It might also be pro- 
grammed to detect certain typing patterns that tend to in- 
dicate that the user is initiating an SSH connection (e.g. 
“ssh username@host”’). By storing whatever is subse- 
quently typed by the user, the Keyboard JitterBug effec- 
tively gets hold of the user’s SSH password. The covert 
channel transmits the password back to the attacker with- 
out the need to retrieve the bug; the password can even 
be sent atop the victim’s own encrypted SSH connection. 

In this sense, Keyboard JitterBug can be seen as a 
next step in the evolution of keyloggers. The possibil- 


Because the Scarfo case never went to trial, the technology used 
by the FBI to capture the keystrokes was never publicly disclosed — it 
may have been a JitterBug, although it was more likely a conventional 
keylogger. The PGP passphrase of interest turned out to be based on 
Mr. Scarfo’s father’s US Prison ID number. 
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ity of such devices raises obvious privacy and security 
concerns. 

The Keyboard JitterBug implementation can also 
serve as the basis for more advanced worms and viruses. 
Many newer keyboards are software programmable. 
Some of these keyboards even allow their internal 
firmware to be upgraded by software. A malicious 
virus program might rewrite the firmware with a Jitter- 
Bug(ged) version and delete itself, effectively avoiding 
any form of detection by an antivirus program. 

Finally, perhaps the most serious (and also the most 
sophisticated to mount) application of the JitterBug is as 
part of a Supply Chain Attack. Rather than targeting a 
specific system, the attacker subverts the keyboard sup- 
ply and manufacturing process to install such a device in 
many keyboards from one or more suppliers, in the hope 
that a compromised device will eventually be acquired by 
a target of interest. Such an attack seems most plausible 
in the context of government espionage or information 
warfare, but could also be mounted by an industrial or 
individual attacker who manages to compromise a key- 
board vendor’s code base. 


5.7 Non-interactive network applications 


Although the Keyboard JitterBug’s primary application 
is for leaking secrets or other information over interactive 
network applications, it can also be used in a restricted 
setting with very low bandwidth for less interactive net- 
work applications. Much network activity has a causal 
relationship with specific keyboard events. This is true 
for many commonly used network programs such as web 
browsers, instant messengers and email clients. 

For IM programs, pressing return after a line of text 
causes the message to be sent over a network. In addi- 
tion, many IM protocols also send a notification to the 
other end as soon as the user starts typing another line. 
By detecting and manipulating keystroke timings when 
such events happen, the Keyboard JitterBug can leak in- 
formation. Similarly, typing a URL into a web-browser 
typically requires the user to press “return” before the 
browser fetches it. The Keyboard JitterBug can manip- 
ulate this timing to affect the time at which the URL is 
fetched over the network. The relevant “return” when 
the jitter should be added can be detected by using a pro- 
grammable trigger (e.g. Ctrl-L — URL—<return> for 
Mozilla Firefox). E-mail clients also sometimes use key- 
board shortcuts which cause specific network events (e.g. 
sending an e-mail) to occur. By adding jitter to the ap- 
propriate keypresses, the timing of these network events 
can be manipulated (and observed). 

For the above applications, the coupling between key- 
board events and network activity make them susceptible 
to attacks using the Keyboard JitterBug. The bandwidth 


of leakage, however, is significantly lower. One advan- 
tage they have over SSH from the perspective of the at- 
tacker is that many of these applications tend not to use 
encryption. This reduces the number of insertion errors 
(Section 6.2) by making it easier for the covert channel 
receiver to distinguish between normal network packets 
and those whose timing was manipulated by the Key- 
board JitterBug. 


6 Keyboard JitterBug: Evaluation 


In this section, our focus is on evaluating the efficacy 
of the timing channel under a variety of practical condi- 
tions. 


6.1 Factors affecting performance 


Because the JitterBug is so far removed from its receiver, 
many factors affect its performance. 


e Buffering: Keyboard buffering affects the delay be- 
tween when the key is received by the keyboard 
controller and when it is available to the application 
that is trying to send the keystroke over the network. 
Similarly, network buffering affects the delay be- 
tween when the request for sending the packet is re- 
ceived by the OS network stack and when it is actu- 
ally transmitted over the network. If the variance of 
buffering delay (keyboard + network) is high, then 
the number of symbol errors increase, reducing the 
effective bitrate of the channel. 


OS Scheduling: For a loosely-coupled covert tim- 
ing channel, the noise added by OS scheduling de- 
pends on a variety of factors including the time 
quantum used, the scheduling algorithm, system 
load, etc. Fortunately, keyboard and network han- 
dling in most modern operating systems is given 
high priority and hence, the noise added to the chan- 
nel from scheduling effects is usually quite insignif- 
icant. 


Nagle’s algorithm: Described in RFC 896 [37], 
Nagle’s algorithm is used to handle the small-packet 
problem that is caused by the increase in packet 
header overhead when interactive network applica- 
tions are used as each keystroke is sent in its own 
network packet. The algorithm is an adaptive way 
of deciding when to buffer data before sending it 
out in a single network packet based on the net- 
work conditions (latency and bandwidth). If Na- 
gle’s algorithm is enabled it can cause two problems 
with the timing channel. Firstly, it creates a varying 
network buffering delay that adds noise to the tim- 
ing information. Secondly, it can lead to multiple 
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keystrokes being sent out in a single packet. Hence, 
the timing information for all but the first keystroke 
might be lost leading to missing symbols in the tim- 
ing channel. Fortunately, Nagle’s algorithm is usu- 
ally disabled by default (using the TCP_NODELAY 
option) for better responsiveness in interactive net- 
work applications including most commonly used 
SSH client implementations (e.g. OpenSSH). This 
means that each keystroke generates it own network 
packet that is sent out as soon as possible (assuming 
no network congestion). 


e Network Jitter: This is the most important factor 
for a network timing channel. Network Jitter, i.e. 
variability in round trip times (RTT), adds noise to 
the timing information and affects the accuracy of 
symbol decoding at the receiver. The placement of 
the receiver also affects the “observed” network jit- 
ter and thus changes the observed channel accuracy. 
Encoding a symbol in the timing of two adjacent 
packets has a mitigating effect on the channel ac- 
curacy as each change in network delay causes a 
maximum of one error to occur. 


6.2 Sources of Error 


The Keyboard JitterBug timing channel can suffer from 
three kinds of transmission errors: insertions, deletions 
and inversions. 

Insertions occur when receiver cannot distinguish be- 
tween network packets corresponding to the Keyboard 
JitterBug and those corresponding to other network traf- 
fic. This will happen when any form of encryption is 
being used. Depending on the protocol layer at which 
encryption is being applied, the frequency of insertion 
errors will be different. The worst case is when link en- 
cryption is being used. In this case, it would be very 
hard to separate covert channel packets with that of nor- 
mal network traffic, causing insertion errors to happen 
all the time. Fortunately, the use of link layer encryption 
along the whole path of a network packet on the Internet 
is quite rare, so this restriction is not that much of an is- 
sue. Encryption at the network or transport layers (e.g. 
IPSec, TLS) would also cause significant insertion errors 
to occur, especially if one of the network applications of 
interest use them for communication. Application layer 
encryption can cause insertion errors but they are pretty 
rare as the visible packet format and size (e.g. SSH) 
makes it possible (in most cases) to distinguish packets 
of interest from normal network traffic. Finally, if no 
encryption is being used (e.g. telnet), then no insertion 
errors occur. 

Deletion errors are of two kinds. As the Keyboard 
JitterBug only has access to keystrokes and no other 


system information, it is not possible to distinguish be- 
tween when the user is typing inside a network applica- 
tion of interest or in other applications running on the 
system. The situation can be ameliorated somewhat by 
using heuristics to determine when the user is typing in 
a network application (e.g. by detecting shell commands 
being typed when previously the user opened up a new 
ssh connection) and add jitters only then. In cases where 
this is not possible, multiple chunks of bits might be lost. 
The second kind of deletion errors occur when network 
buffering causes multiple keystrokes to be sent in the 
same packet. These deletion errors occur less frequently 
and typically cause very few symbols to be lost. They 
can always be detected when no encryption is being used 
(e.g. telnet). For the more general case, an appropriate 
framing scheme would be required. 

The main application of the Keyboard JitterBug chan- 
nel is to leak passwords, typed cryptographic keys, 
and other such secrets. As these secrets are relatively 
short, they can be transmitted repeatedly to increase the 
chances that they will be received correctly. Both inser- 
tion and deletion errors are, by their nature, bursty. The 
redundancy through repetition provides inherent forward 
error correction (FEC) to handle them. 

Finally, symbol corruption errors are caused by de- 
lays that might occur on the sender’s side or in the net- 
work while the packet is in transit (due to network jitter). 
These errors cause a different symbol to be received than 
what was originally sent. For the binary symbol encod- 
ing scheme, the errors take the form of bit inversions. 
Symbol corruption errors can be handled by using suit- 
able error correction coding schemes. 

As insertion and deletion errors are very specific to the 
application and environment under which the Keyboard 
JitterBug is deployed, we do not focus on them in our 
experimental evaluation. 


6.3 Experimental Results 


We performed various experiments to test the Keyboard 
JitterBug under a variety of sender configurations, net- 
work and receiver conditions. The experiments were per- 
formed with our bump-in-the-wire implementation of the 
Keyboard JitterBug on a PIC microcontoller. 

As our covert channel relies on manipulating the tim- 
ing of keypresses to piggyback information, the key- 
board needs to be in use for the channel to work and be 
tested. Instead of manually typing at the keyboard for 
each experiment, we built a keyboard replayer for our 
controlled experiments. A special mode in the Keyboard 
JitterBug allows it to store all keyboard traffic into the 
EEPROM for later replay. Then the covert timing chan- 
nel can be turned on and the replay information is used 
to simulate a real user typing at the keyboard preserving 
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the original user’s keystroke timing information. This 
way we can test different Keyboard JitterBug parame- 
ters under the same set of conditions. Note that the Key- 
board JitterBug is still placed as a relay device between 
the keyboard and the computer. The available memory of 
the PIC device limits the maximum length of the replay. 
When the end of a replay is reached, the JitterBug starts 
the replay from the beginning. This does not materially 
affect our experiments, since we are concerned only with 
the inter-character timing, not the actual text. 
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Figure 5: Timing Window (¢ = w/4) used for binary 
symbol decoding in experiments 


For all experiments where a pure binary symbol en- 
coding is being used, the user-defined tolerance parame- 
tere = w/4. Figure 5 shows the decoding timing win- 
dow used with the bands for ‘0’ and ‘1’. 

The source machines used for the experiments were 
connected to the LAN network at the Dept. of Com- 
puter and Information Science, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia. The source machines ran Linux 2.4.20 
(unless otherwise noted). All network connections were 
made via a 10OMbps switch. As we are interested in 
finding how well the Keyboard JitterBug performs un- 
der a range of different network conditions, we used the 
PlanetLab network [12] to test our covert network timing 
channel using various geographically displaced nodes. 
Interactive SSH terminal sessions were initiated between 
the source and destination nodes. All measurements of 
the timing information for the covert channel were per- 
formed at the destination host using tcpdump. Using 
the time of arrival of network packets at the destination 
host gives us a worst case estimate of the channel per- 
formance. In practice, the covert channel receiver can be 
placed anywhere in the path of the network packets. The 
channel is configured to send an ASCII encoded string. 

The standard measure of the performance of channel 
under the presence of noise is the bit error rate (BER) 
[40]. For channels with bit slips’, due to the possibil- 
ity of bit loss, this metric cannot directly be used. For 
the Keyboard JitterBug, as network buffering can cause 
more than one keystroke to be sent in each packet, there 
is potential for missing bits leading to synchronization 


2In general, the lack of synchronization might occur for various 
other reasons, such as the lack of buffer space, variation in clock rate, 
etc. 


errors. Therefore, while measuring raw channel perfor- 
mance (without framing or error correction), the tradi- 
tional definition of bit error rate based on the Hamming 
Distance metric cannot be used. Instead, we use Leven- 
shtein Distance, also called the edit distance to get the 
raw bit error rate. Here, an error constitutes inversion or 
deletion of bits. The edit distance is a measure of similar- 
ity of two strings and is equal to the number of insertions, 
deletions, and substitutions needed to convert the source 
string (bits received) into the target string (bits sent). 

While measuring channel performance with framing, 
the bit error rate is calculated using the Hamming Dis- 
tance metric for correctly received frames. For frames 
discarded because of framing errors, all the data bits (of 
the frame) are assumed to have been in error. Because 
of framing, the receiver can detect and recover from bit 
deletions and synchronize itself with the covert chan- 
nel data stream. For evaluating the performance of the 
channel with framing, three parameters are calculated: 
Net BER (Ec), Average Correct Frame BER (Ec) and 
Frame Discard Rate (Epr). Net BER measures the total 
fraction of bits that are lost or corrupted due to bit errors 
within a frame or framing errors caused due to corrup- 
tion of the Frame Sync Sequence or delimiter. Framing 
errors cause whole frame(s) to be discarded leading to 
the loss of all bits they contain. These bit errors (equal 
to the frame size) are included in the calculation for Net 
BER. Average Correct Frame BER is the average BER 
only for the frames that were successfully decoded (with- 
out framing errors). Therefore, bits lost due to framing 
errors are not accounted for in calculating the Average 
Correct Frame BER. The suitable error correction cod- 
ing scheme to use would depend on this measure. Frame 
Discard Rate is a measure of the frequency with which 
frames get dropped or lost due to framing errors. It is 
easy to see that: 


Ec = Ecr+Epr—-EcrEpr 


6.3.1 Window Size and RTT 


Table | summarizes the measured raw BER of the covert 
network timing channel for six different nodes on the 
PlanetLab network using different window sizes. These 
nodes were chosen based on their wide ranging geo- 
graphical distances from the source host and different 
network round-trip times. 

The raw BER is the channel performance without the 
use of any error correction coding or framing. As the 
calculation of the raw BER metric uses the edit distance 
metric, the error rates also consider bit deletions and in- 
sertions in addition to inversions. The notion of accept- 
able raw channel performance would depend on a vari- 
ety of factors including the framing mechanism used, the 
application, and the capability of error correction codes. 
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Node RTT | Hops | 1s | 500ms | 100ms | 20ms | 15ms | 10ms | 5ms | 2ms 
ColumbiaU (NYC, NY) 6 ms 14 0 0 0 .007 .007 010 | .044 | .089 
UKansas (Lawrence, KS) 42 ms 14 0 0 0 .005 .007 .008 | .067 | .143 
UUtah (Salt Lake City, UT) | 73 ms 23 0 0 0 005 005 005 | .039 | .092 
UCSD (San Diego, CA) 84 ms 19 0 0 0 010 | O11 O11 | .044 | .102 
ETHZ (ETH, Zurich) 112 ms 17 0 0 0 005 .006 .009 | .049 | .092 
NUS (Singapore) 236ms 18 0 0 0 045 047 048 | .228 | .240 


























Table 1: Measured Raw Bit Error Rate for different window sizes and network nodes (Levenshtein Distance 


Metric) 


Many error correction codes exist for channels where 
both substitutions and deletions are possible and that use 
the Levenshtein distance metric as the error rate met- 
ric [29]. Marker Codes [15, 39] and Watermark Codes 
[14] are some examples of such error correction schemes. 
As our primary application for the channel is very low- 
bandwidth, we consider a measured raw bit error rate of 
less than 10% to be acceptable. We discuss channel per- 
formance using the Hamming distance metric in Section 
6.3.5 when we discuss experiments with the use of some 
simple framing schemes. 


For a fixed window size, the round-trip times and the 
channel performance do not exhibit any clear trend. Intu- 
itively, this lack of a trend is to be expected. The channel 
encoding relies on the packet inter-arrival times for en- 
coding the information. Thus, it is the network jitter and 
not the end-to-end latency that affects performance of the 
channel. 


Acceptable performance is achievable even if the re- 
ceiver is at a large distance from the source of the timing 
channel. The node in Singapore, with a RTT of 236 ms, 
is a case in point. For a window size of 20 ms, the raw 
channel error rate is around 4.5%, which is quite usable 
for many low-bandwidth applications of the JitterBug. 


The maximum lag introduced by the Keyboard Jitter- 
Bug for each keypress is equal to the window size w. 
Consequently, the choice of this parameter is dependent 
upon how large the value can be made while still keep- 
ing the Keyboard JitterBug undetectable by the user. Al- 
though we can get a perfect channel for all the nodes 
tested with a window size of | second, this value is effec- 
tively unusable because the user will detect the presence 
of the Keyboard JitterBug. It is widely believed that 0.1 
seconds is about the limit for the response time for a user 
to feel that the system is reacting instantaneously [32]. 
Therefore in practice, the window size will have to be 
smaller than that. Our own experience with the Keyboard 
JitterBug shows that 20 ms is a perfectly acceptable win- 
dow size and this amount of added lag for each keystroke 
is effectively unnoticeable by the user. 


The window size also affects the size of the guard 
bands that help absorb some network jitter. The jitter 





Load | 20ms | 15ms | 10ms | 5ms 
SSH .010 O11 O11 | .044 
Telnet 0 .006 01 01 


























Table 2: Measured Raw Bit Error Rate for SSH and 
Telnet (Levenshtein Distance Metric) 


has two components: the frequency of change and the 
magnitude of change. For a window size of w the im- 
plementation can handle a maximum jitter of w/4 per 
packet pair. 


From Table 1, it is clear that, as expected, smaller win- 
dow sizes lead to higher error rates. The increase in the 
error rate, however, is not very drastic over the ranges we 
tested. The channel remain usable even if window sizes 
as low as 2 ms are used. For a window size of 20 ms or 
more, channel performance is consistently high on all the 
nodes tested. Our observations are supported by previous 
studies of round-trip delays on the Internet. It has been 
shown that on average, round-trip delays on the Internet 
tend to cluster around within a jitter window of 10 ms 
for significant periods of time [4]. Thus, this choice of 
window size is likely to work under a wide gamut of net- 
work conditions. When the exact conditions are known, 
it is possible to optimize the Keyboard JitterBug further 
by choosing smaller window sizes. 


6.3.2 Network application 


We measured the raw BER for four different windows 
sizes for a covert timing channel to a PlanetLab node 
in University of California, San Diego. The node is 19 
hops away with an average Round-Trip Time (RTT) of 
84.3 ms. Table 2 shows the measured raw BER for SSH 
and Telnet. The channel performance is not affected by 
the choice of the interactive network terminal applica- 
tion. The advantage of Telnet, of course, is its lack of 
encryption, which makes it easy to detect deletion errors 
caused by multiple characters being sent in the same net- 
work packet. 
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Table 3: Measured Raw Bit Error Rate for differ- 
ent window sizes and operating systems (Levenshtein 
Distance Metric) 








Load 20ms | 15ms | 10ms | 5ms 
Idle .010 O11 O11 | .044 
Heavy Load | .010 | .016 | .016 | .05 























Table 4: Measured Raw Bit Error Rate for differ- 
ent windows sizes and system loads (Levenshtein Dis- 
tance Metric) 


6.3.3 Operating System 


To confirm that the performance of the channel is not 
significantly affected by the operating system through 
which the Keyboard JitterBug is working, we performed 
experiments to measure the performance of the imple- 
mentation on several popular operating systems.> We 
again performed the experiments on the PlanetLab node 
at San Diego, California for four different window sizes. 
Table 3 summarizes the measured raw BER of the covert 
timing channel for different operating systems. The raw 
BER remains quite similar for all the operating systems 
tested without any major fluctuations. The small differ- 
ence in the results arises from two factors: variations 
in network conditions and different OS implementations 
of keyboard processing. Both these factors affect the 
amount of noise present in the timing channel when it 
reaches the receiver. 


6.3.4 System Load 


Keyboard and network events in general-purpose oper- 
ating systems are typically given high processing prior- 
ity. Moreover, their implementation is usually interrupt- 
driven for better responsiveness and performance. So, 
we do not expect the normal variation in system loads to 
have any major influence on the performance of the tim- 
ing channel. To confirm this, we used the stress [1] tool 
to generate high system loads? at the source machine and 
then measured the performance of the timing channel at 
the receiver. As before, the receiver of the timing chan- 
nel is located at the PlanetLab Node in San Diego, CA. 


3We did not perform experiments with Mac OS X because of the 
absence of a PS/2 keyboard port on the Mac hardware. 

4The command-line used was: stress —cpu 8 -io 4 -vm 2 -vm-bytes 
256M 


OS 20ms | 15ms | 10ms | 5ms Node Ey | Ecr | Epr 
Linux 2.4.20 .010 O11 O11 | .044 ColumbiaU (NYC, NY) 142 0 142 
Linux 2.6.10 .010 .010 010 | .013 UKansas (Lawrence, KS) 152 0 152 
Windows XP(SP2) | .001 001 .001 | .007 UUtah (Salt Lake City, UT) | .093 0 .093 
FreeBSD 5.4 017 .033 044 | .058 UCSD (San Diego, CA) 184 0 184 
OpenBSD 3.8 .022 .043 05 .075 ETHZ (ETH, Zurich) 112 0 112 

NUS (Singapore) 384 | .014 | .375 























Table 5: Measured Bit Error Rate(s) with Framing 
(Bit-Stuffing) (E;7 = Net BER, Ecr: Average Correct 
Frame BER, Ep -: Frame Discard Rate) 








Node Eq Ecr Epr 
ColumbiaU (NYC, NY) 121 | .002 12 

UKansas (Lawrence, KS) 104 0 104 
UUtah (Salt Lake City, UT) | .137 | .001 | .136 
UCSD (San Diego, CA) 202 | .001 2 

ETHZ (ETH, Zurich) 088 0 088 
NUS (Singapore) 39 | 005 | .386 




















Table 6: Measured Bit Error Rate(s) with Framing 
(Ternary Encoding) (E7 = Net BER, Ecr: Average 
Correct Frame BER, E'pr: Frame Discard Rate) 


The source of the timing channel is a Pentium 4 2.4 GHz 
Desktop System with 1GB of system memory running 
Linux 2.4.20. 

Table 4 shows the measured raw BER for normal sys- 
tem load vs. heavy system load. The results show that 
the behavior of the channel remains quite similar with- 
out any drastic drops in the channel performance. 


6.3.5 Framing 


Many applications of the Keyboard JitterBug would re- 
quire the use of framing for transmission of data on the 
timing channel. We tested the JitterBug with two very 
simple framing schemes: one based on bit stuffing and 
the other using a low-level special frame delimiter sym- 
bol. Our goal is to evaluate the performance of the chan- 
nel using the Hamming distance metric rather than de- 
scribe an optimal framing scheme for the timing channel. 

The timing window used for the experiments is 20 ms 
and the frame size is 16 bits. The bit-stuffing frame sync 
sequence (FSS) used is 8 bits in length. The results are 
summarized in Table 5 and Table 6. As described in Sec- 
tion 6.3, three parameters are calculated for each run: the 
Net BER, Average Correct Frame BER and the Frame 
Discard Rate. The receiver discards any frame that is not 
the correct size or has a corrupted frame delimiter. 

It is clear from the results that the bulk of the net- 
work errors are the result of discarded frames. Many 
of these are synchronization errors caused by deletion of 
bits from a frame due to network buffering. There are 
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Node Er Ecr Epr 
ColumbiaU (NYC, NY) 150 | O11 | .140 
UKansas (Lawrence, KS) 174 | .030 | .148 
UUtah (Salt Lake City, UT) | .170 | .012 16 

UCSD (San Diego, CA) 173 | .021 | .156 
ETHZ (ETH, Zurich) 153 | .007 | .147 
NUS (Singapore) 34 | 057 | .299 




















Table 7: Measured Bit Error Rate(s) with high bit- 
rate encoding (4bits/symbol + frame delimiter) (Er 
= Net BER, Ecr: Average Correct Frame BER, Epp: 
Frame Discard Rate) 


many possible ways the framing scheme could be opti- 
mized to reduce the frequency of framing errors. Us- 
ing smaller frame sizes can reduce the affect of dis- 
carded frames on the overall BER. One could also use 
a much more optimistic decoder so that partial frames 
are not discarded completely but parts of their contents 
are recovered. This would most likely need to be com- 
bined with an error correction coding scheme for the 
data within the frame. Coding schemes based on either 
the Hamming distance metric (to handle substitutions) or 
Levenshtein distance metric [42] (to handle deletions as 
well) could be used. Another approach would be to mod- 
ify the framing scheme to reduce the chance of frame 
corruption. For example, using two frame delimiters at 
the start of every frame instead of one. This way if only 
one of the delimiters gets deleted or corrupted, the frame 
can still be decoded correctly. 


6.3.6 Encoding Scheme 


Our results for smaller window sizes indicate that for 
many environments in which the Keyboard JitterBug 
might be deployed, one could use a more efficient sym- 
bol encoding scheme by packing more than one bit of 
information with each transmitted symbol. To con- 
firm this hypothesis, we implemented a 16 symbol (four 
bits/symbol) encoding scheme with an additional symbol 
acting as the frame delimiter. The results of our experi- 
ments are summarized in Table 7. The frame size used 
is 16 bits (four symbols). The Average Correct Frame 
BER stays at above acceptable levels for all the nodes 
tested. The results show that it is possible to optimize the 
framing and encoding schemes to increase the bandwidth 
of the channel and at the same time maintain acceptable 
channel performance. 


6.4 Summary of the results 


Our experimental results indicate that a conservative 
choice of the window size as 20 ms is small enough to 
be undetectable by a normal user and at the same time 


gives good channel performance under a variety of sys- 
tem loads, operating systems and network conditions. 
One can also increase the bandwidth of the channel by 
choosing a more aggressive encoding scheme as our re- 
sults for the high bit rate encoding show. However, our 
primary goal was to design an encoding scheme that is 
robust and general enough to work under any unknown 
environment without affecting user perception. The bi- 
nary encoding scheme with a timing window of 20 ms 
serves that purpose quite well. 


6.5 Detection 


The detection of covert network timing channels is a sep- 
arate research problem of its own and as such, quite dif- 
ficult. Thus we do not focus on the detectability aspects 
of the channel in this paper. However, we briefly analyze 
some of the issues. 

It has been suggested in previous studies that covert 
network timing channels can be detected by looking at 
the inter-arrival times of network packets [11, 7]. These 
detection algorithms rely on the notion of regularity, a 
channel-specific property that can be used to distinguish 
normal traffic from certain kinds of covert channel traffic. 
None of these techniques work for detecting the presence 
of any covert timing channel. The Keyboard JitterBug is 
a low-bandwidth timing channel and has a different form 
of regularity. Hence, these techniques are unlikely to be 
able to detect the exploitation of our timing channel. 

However, it might be possible to detect Keyboard Jit- 
terBug activity by directly observing the inter-arrival 
times of network packets. The inter-arrival times tend 
to cluster around multiples of the window size or half 
the window size. This is because the symbol encoding 
scheme relies on using an inter-arrival time of 0 (modulo 
w) for sending a ‘0’ and w/2 (modulo w) for sending a 
‘1’. We collected an SSH trace without the use of a Key- 
board JitterBug. We then modified the trace by adding 
simulated jitter so that packet timings corresponded to 
the case when a Keyboard JitterBug is being used. Be- 
cause we do not model the effect of noise added by net- 
work jitter, this gives us a worst case analysis of the de- 
tectability of our channel. 

Figure 6 shows the inter-arrival times for 550 packets 
in the original trace for a range between 0.2s and 0.3s. 
In Figure 7, we show the same trace except now with 
simulated jitter that would be added by a Keyboard Jit- 
terBug. Notice the banding around multiples of 10 ms, 
which corresponds to a window size of 20 ms. Thus, a 
simple plot of the inter-arrival times reveals that that a 
covert timing channel is being exploited. 

To evade such a simple detection scheme, an approach 
based on rotating the timing window used for symbol en- 
coding is described below. Note, however, that we do 
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Figure 7: JitterBug applied to the original SSH Trace 
(stationary time windows) 


not claim that the use of the following technique makes 
our channel undetectable using any other technique. It is 
simply a countermeasure against the most direct way of 
detecting our covert timing channel. The timing channel 
might still be susceptible to other forms of analysis that 
detect its presence in network traffic. 

The method works as follows. As before, let us de- 
note by {b;} the binary sequence to be transmitted using 
jitters, and by {t;} the sequence of the times when the 
keys are pressed. Assume there exists {s;}, a pseudo- 
random sequence of integers that range from 0 to w — 1, 
where w is, as before, the length of the timing window. 
The sequence {s;} is assumed to be known by the sender 
and the receiver but not by anyone else, and works as a 
shared secret. Rather than encoding bits by adding de- 
lays so that the inter-arrival distances cluster around 0 
and its antipode, the source adds jitter such that they clus- 
ter around the sequence {s;} and its associated antipodal 
sequence. 

More precisely, in order to transmit the bit b;, the Jit- 
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Figure 8: JitterBug applied to the original SSH Trace 
(rotating time windows) 
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Figure 9: Rotating timing windows: The symbol encod- 
ing window is rotated for sending each bit 


terBug adds a delay such that: 


0 if b; = 0; 
|w/2| ifb; =1; 


where 6; = ‘, — iets as before are the difference in 
times when adjacent keystrokes are sent to the keyboard 
controller by the Keyboard JitterBug. 

Consider an example where Bob wants to send 3-bits 
of information {1,0, 1} to Eve using JitterBug. Assume 
that the window size is 20 ms, and that they agreed on 
the sequence {s9, $1, 2} = {3, 9,5}. Figure 9 illustrates 
how the timing window is rotated at each step before de- 
ciding on the amount of jitter to add. 

Figure 8 shows the inter-arrival times for the same 
SSH trace with packet timing adjusted for JitterBug but 
this time using rotating windows during symbol encod- 
ing instead of the original static scheme. The sequence 
{s;} is chosen to be a pseudo-random sequence of in- 
tegers between 0 and 19. The inter-arrival times are no 
longer clustered now and there are no new noticeable pat- 
terns compared to the original SSH trace. 


(5; — s;) mod w = { 
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The intuition behind this approach is that the resulting 
sequence {5;} on the receiver’s side looks as arbitrary 
as {s;}. The choice of {s;} is obviously important and 
should be sufficiently random . Note that when {s; = 0 
; V i}, this reduces to the original case with a stationary 
time window. 


7 Conclusions and Future Work 


Compromising an input channel is useful not only for 
learning secrets, but, as we have seen, is also often suffi- 
cient for leaking them over the network. We introduced 
loosely-coupled network timing channels and JitterBugs, 
through which covert network timing channels can be ex- 
ploited to leak sensitive information in general-purpose 
computing systems. We described the Keyboard Jitter- 
Bug, our implementation of such a network timing chan- 
nel. The Keyboard JitterBug is a keylogger that does 
not require physical retrieval to exfiltrate its captured 
data. It can leak previously captured sensitive informa- 
tion such as user passphrases over interactive network 
applications by adding small and unnoticeable delays to 
user keypresses. It is even possible to use the Keyboard 
JitterBug, at low-bandwidth with other, non-interactive, 
network applications, such as web browsers and instant 
messaging systems. 

Our experiments suggest that the distance over the net- 
work between the receiver and the JitterBug doesn’t mat- 
ter very much. The timing window size w is the basic 
parameter of the symbol encoding scheme. Its choice 
is dictated by the expected amount of jitter in the net- 
work and by the maximum delay that can be tolerated. 
A conservative choice of the window size as 20 ms is 
small enough to be unnoticeable to a human user and at 
the same time gives good channel performance over a 
wide range of network conditions and operating systems 
tested. This makes a Keyboard JitterBug very robust and 
less susceptible to major changes in the environment in 
which it is installed. We also described experimental re- 
sults with some simple framing schemes and more ag- 
gressive encoding mechanisms. Our results show that 
the symbol encoding and framing could be further op- 
timized for better performance in certain environments. 
Finally, we showed simple techniques for defeating the 
most direct ways of detecting our attacks. 

The most obvious extension to this work is the de- 
velopment of better framing and encoding schemes with 
higher bandwidth, by making less conservative assump- 
tions that take advantage of specific channel properties. 
In this paper, however, we deliberately avoided optimiz- 
ing for any particular channel, operating system, or net- 
worked application, instead identifying parameters that 
give satisfactory performance and that remain highly ro- 
bust under varied conditions. 


All covert timing channels represent an arms race be- 
tween those who exploit such channels and those who 
want to detect their use. This necessitates the use of 
countermeasures by a covert channel to elude detection 
by network wardens. We suggested only very simple 
countermeasures in this paper. Our initial results with 
rotating encoding timing windows indicate that the use 
of cryptographic techniques to hide the use of encoded 
jitter channels may be a promising approach. We plan to 
explore this direction in the future. 
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Abstract 

In the fall of 2005, problems discovered in two Sony- 
BMG compact disc copy protection systems, XCP and 
MediaMax, triggered a public uproar that ultimately led 
to class-action litigation and the recall of millions of 
discs. We present an in-depth analysis of these technolo- 
gies, including their design, implementation, and deploy- 
ment. The systems are surprisingly complex and suffer 
from a diverse array of flaws that weaken their content 
protection and expose users to serious security and pri- 
vacy risks. Their complexity, and their failure, makes 
them an interesting case study of digital rights manage- 
ment that carries valuable lessons for content companies, 
DRM vendors, policymakers, end users, and the security 
community. 


1 Introduction 


This paper is a case study of the design, implemen- 
tation, and deployment of anti-copying technologies. 
We present a detailed technical analysis of the secu- 
rity and privacy implications of two systems, XCP and 
MediaMax, which were developed by separate compa- 
nies (First4Internet and SunnComm, respectively) and 
shipped on millions of music compact discs by Sony- 
BMG, the world’s second largest record company. We 
consider the design choices the companies faced, exam- 
ine the choices they made, and weigh the consequences 
of those choices. The lessons that emerge are valuable 
not only for compact disc copy protection, but for copy 
protection systems in general. 

The security and privacy implications of Sony-BMG’s 
CD digital rights management (DRM) technologies first 
reached the public eye on October 31, 2005, in a blog 
post by Mark Russinovich [21]. While testing a rootkit 
detector he had co-written, Russinovich was surprised to 
find an apparent rootkit (software designed to hide an in- 
truder’s presence [13]) on one of his systems. Investi- 
gating, he found that the rootkit was part of a CD DRM 


system called XCP that had been installed when he in- 
serted a Sony-BMG music CD into his computer’s CD 
drive. 

News of Russinovich’s discovery circulated rapidly on 
the Internet, and further revelations soon followed, from 
us,! from Russinovich, and from others. It was discov- 
ered that the XCP rootkit makes users’ systems more 
vulnerable to attacks, that both CD DRM schemes install 
risky software components without obtaining informed 
consent from users, that both systems covertly transmit 
usage information back to the vendor or the music label, 
and that none of the protected discs include tools for unin- 
stalling the software. (For these reasons, both XCP and 
MediaMax seem to meet the consensus definition of spy- 
ware.) These and other findings outraged many users. 

As the story was picked up by the popular press and 
public pressure built, Sony-BMG agreed to recall XCP 
discs from stores and to issue uninstallers for both XCP 
and MediaMax, but we discovered that both uninstallers 
created serious security holes on users’ systems. Class 
action lawsuits were filed soon after, and government in- 
vestigations were launched, as Sony-BMG worked to re- 
pair relations with its customers. 

While Sony-BMG and its DRM vendors were at the 
center of this incident, its implications go beyond Sony- 
BMG and beyond compact discs. Viewed in context, it 
is a case study in the deployment of DRM into a mature 
market for recorded media. Many of the lessons of CD 
DRM apply to other DRM markets as well. 

Several themes emerge from this case study: similar- 
ities between DRM and malicious software such as spy- 
ware, the temptation of DRM vendors to adopt malware 
tactics, the tendency of DRM to erode privacy, the strate- 
gic use of access control to control markets, the failure 
of ad hoc designs, and the force of differing incentives in 
shaping behavior and causing conflict. 


Outline The remainder of the paper is structured as 
follows. Section 2 discusses the business incentives of 
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record labels and DRM vendors, which drive their tech- 
nology decisions. Section 3 gives a high-level techni- 
cal summary of the systems’ design. Sections 4—9 each 
cover one aspect of the design in more detail, discussing 
the design choices made in XCP and MediaMax and con- 
sidering alternative designs. We discuss weaknesses in 
the copy protection schemes themselves, as well as vul- 
nerabilities they introduce in users’ systems. We cover 
installation issues in Section 4, recognition of protected 
discs in Section 5, player software in Section 6, deacti- 
vation attacks in Section 7, uninstallation issues in Sec- 
tion 8, and compatibility and upgrading issues in Sec- 
tion 9. Section 10 explores the outrage users expressed 
in response to the DRM problems. Section 11 concludes 
and draws lessons for other systems. 


2 Goals and Incentives 


The goals of a CD DRM system are purely economic: 
the system is designed to protect and enable the business 
models of the record label and the DRM vendor. Accord- 
ingly, any discussion of goals and incentives must begin 
and end by talking about business models. The record la- 
bel and the DRM vendor are separate actors whose inter- 
ests are not always aligned. Incentive gaps between the 
label and the DRM vendor can be important in explain- 
ing the design and deployment of CD DRM systems. 


2.1 Record Label Goals 


We first examine the record label’s goals. Though the 
label would like to keep the music from the CD from 
being made available on peer-to-peer (P2P) file sharing 
networks, this goal is not feasible [4]. If even one user 
can rip an unprotected copy of the music and put it on a 
P2P network, it will be available to the whole world. In 
practice, every commercially valuable song appears on 
P2P networks immediately upon release, if not sooner. 
No CD DRM system can hope to stop this. Real systems 
do not appear designed to stop P2P sharing, but seem 
aimed at other goals.” 

The record label’s goal must therefore be to retard disc- 
to-disc copying and other local copying and use of the 
music. Stopping local copying might increase sales of 
the music—if Alice cannot copy a CD to give to Bob, 
Bob might buy the CD himself. 

Control over local uses can translate into more revenue 
for the record label. For example, if the label can control 
Alice’s ability to download music from a CD into her 
iPod, the label might be able to charge Alice an extra fee 
for iPod downloads. Charging for iPod downloads cre- 
ates new revenue, but it also reduces the value to users of 
the original CD and therefore reduces revenue from CD 
sales. Whether the new revenue will outweigh the loss 


of CD revenue is a complex economic question that de- 
pends on detailed assumptions about users’ preferences; 
generally, increasing the label’s control over uses of the 
music will tend to increase the label’s profit. 

Whether the label would find it more profitable to con- 
trol a use, as opposed to granting it for free to CD pur- 
chasers, is a separate question from whether copyright 
law gives the label the right to file lawsuits relating to 
that use. Using DRM to enforce copyright law exactly 
as written is almost certainly not the record label’s profit- 
maximizing strategy. 

Besides controlling use of the music, CD DRM can 
make money for the record label because it puts software 
onto users’ computers, and the label can monetize this in- 
stalled platform. For example, each CD DRM album in- 
cludes a special application for listening to the protected 
music. This application can show advertisements or cre- 
ate other promotional value for the label; or the platform 
can gather information about the user’s activities, which 
can be exploited for some business purpose. If taken too 
far, these become spyware tactics; but they may be pur- 
sued more moderately, even over user objections, if the 
label believes the benefits outweigh the costs. 


2.2 DRM Vendor Goals 


The CD DRM vendor’s primary goal is to create value 
for the record label in order to maximize the price the 
label will pay for the DRM technology. In this respect, 
the vendor’s and label’s incentives are aligned. 

However, the vendor’s incentives diverge from the la- 
bel’s in at least two ways. First, the vendor has a higher 
risk tolerance than the label, because the label is a large, 
established business with a valuable brand name, while 
the vendor (at least in the cases at issue here) is a start- 
up company with few assets and not much brand equity. 
Start-ups face many risks already and are therefore less 
averse to taking on one more risk. The record label, on 
the other hand, has much more capital and brand equity 
to lose if something goes horribly wrong. Accordingly, 
we can expect the vendor to be much more willing to 
accept security risks than the label. 

The second incentive difference is that the vendor can 
monetize the installed platform in ways the record label 
cannot. For example, once the vendor’s DRM software is 
installed on a user’s system, the software can control use 
of other labels’ CDs, so a larger installed base makes the 
vendor’s technology more attractive to other labels. This 
extra incentive to build the installed base will make the 
vendor more aggressive about pushing the software onto 
users’ computers than the label would be. 

In short, incentive differences make the vendor more 
likely than the label to (a) cut corners and accept secu- 
rity risks, and (b) push DRM software onto more users’ 
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computers. If the label had perfect knowledge about the 
vendor’s technology, this incentive gap would not be an 
issue—the label would simply insist that the vendor pro- 
tect the label’s interests. But if, as seems likely in prac- 
tice, the label has imperfect knowledge of the technology, 
then the vendor will sometimes act against the label’s in- 
terests. (For a discussion of differing incentives in an- 
other content protection context, see [9].) 


2.3.5 DRM and Market Power 


DRM affects more than just the relationships among the 
label, the vendor, and the user. It also impacts the label’s 
and vendor’s positions in their industries, in ways that 
will shape the companies’ DRM strategies. 

For example, DRM vendors are in a kind of standards 
war—a company that controls DRM standards has power 
to shape the online music business. DRM vendors fight 
this battle by spreading their platforms widely. Record 
labels want to play DRM vendors off against each other 
and prevent any one vendor from achieving dominance. 

Major record companies such as Sony-BMG are parts 
of larger, diversified companies, and can be expected to 
help bolster the competitive position of their corporate 
siblings. For example, parts of Sony sell portable music 
players in competition with Apple, so Sony-BMG has an 
incentive to take steps to weaken Apple’s market power. 

Having examined the goals and motivations of the 
record labels and DRM vendors, we now turn to a de- 
scription of the technologies they deployed. 


3 CD DRM Systems 


CD DRM systems must meet difficult requirements. 
Copy protected discs must be reasonably compliant with 
the CD Digital Audio standard so that they can play in or- 
dinary CD players. They must be unreadable by almost 
all computer programs in order to prevent copying, yet 
the DRM vendor’s own software must be able to read 
them in order to give the user some access to the music. 

Most CD DRM systems use both passive and active 
anti-copying measures. Passive measures change the 
disc’s contents in the hope of confusing most computer 
drives and software, without confusing most audio CD 
players. Active measures, in contrast, rely on software 
on the computer that actively intervenes to block access 
to the music by programs other than the DRM vendor’s 
own software. 

Active protection software must be installed on the 
computer somehow. XCP and MediaMax use Windows 
autorun, which (when enabled) automatically loads and 
runs software from a disc when the disc is inserted into 
the computer’s drive. Autorun lets the DRM vendor’s 
software run or install immediately. 


Once the DRM software is installed, every time a 
new CD is inserted the software runs a recognition al- 
gorithm to determine whether the disc is associated with 
the DRM scheme. If it is, the active protection software 
will interfere with accesses to the disc, except those orig- 
inating from the vendor’s own music player application. 
This proprietary player application, which is shipped on 
the disc, gives the user limited access to the music. 

As we will discuss further, all parts of this design are 
subject to attack by a user who wants to copy the music 
illegally or who wants to make uses allowed by copy- 
right law but blocked by the DRM. The user can defeat 
the passive protection, stop the DRM software from in- 
stalling itself, trick the recognition algorithm, defeat the 
active protection software’s blocking, capture the music 
from the DRM vendor’s player, or uninstall the protec- 
tion software. 

The complexity of today’s CD DRM software offers 
many avenues of attack. On the whole, today’s systems 
are no more resistant to attack than were simpler early 
CD DRM systems [10, 11]. When there are fundamental 
limits to security, extra complexity does not mean extra 
security. 


Discs Studied Sony deployed XCP on 52 titles (rep- 
resenting more than 4.7 million CDs) [1]. We exam- 
ined three of them in detail: Acceptance, Phantoms 
(2005); Susie Suh, Susie Suh (2005); and Switchfoot, 
Nothing is Sound (2005). MediaMax was deployed on 
37 Sony titles (over 20 million CDs) as well as dozens 
of titles from other labels [1]. We studied three al- 
bums that used MediaMax version 3—Velvet Revolver, 
Contraband (BMG, 2004); Dave Matthews Band, Stand 
Up (Sony, 2005); and Anthony Hamilton, Comin’ from 
Where I’m From (Arista/Sony 2005)—and three albums 
that used MediaMax version 5—Peter Cetera, You Just 
Gotta Love Christmas (Viastar, 2004); Babyface, Grown 
and Sexy (Arista/Sony, 2005); and My Morning Jacket, Z 
(ATO/Sony, 2005). Unless otherwise noted, statements 
about MediaMax apply to both version 3 and version 5. 


4 Installation 


Active protection measures cannot begin to operate until 
the DRM software is installed on the user’s system. In 
this section we consider attacks that either prevent instal- 
lation of the DRM software, or capture music files from 
the disc in the interval after the disc has been inserted but 
before the DRM software is installed on the computer. 


4.1 Autorun 


Both XCP and MediaMax rely on the autorun feature of 
Windows. Whenever removable media, such as a floppy 
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disc or CD, is inserted into a Windows PC (and autorun 
is enabled), Windows looks on the disc for a file called 
autorun. inf and executes commands contained in it. 
Autorun is commonly used to pop up a splash screen or 
simple menu (for example) to offer to install software 
found on the disc. However, the autorun mechanism will 
run any program that the disc specifies. 

Other popular operating systems, including MacOS X 
and Linux, do not have an autorun feature, so this mecha- 
nism does not work on those systems. XCP ships only 
Windows code and so has no effect on other operat- 
ing systems. MediaMax ships with both Windows and 
MacOS code, but only the Windows code can autorun. 
The MacOS code relies on the user to double-click an in- 
staller, which few users will do. For this reason, we will 
not discuss the MacOS version of MediaMax further. 

Current versions of Windows ship with autorun en- 
abled by default, but the user can choose to disable it. 
Many security experts advise users to disable autorun 
to protect against disc-borne malware. If autorun is dis- 
abled, the XCP or MediaMax active protection software 
will not load or run. Even if autorun is enabled, the user 
can block autorun for a particular disc by holding down 
the Shift key while inserting the disc [11]. This will pre- 
vent the active protection software from running. 

Even without disabling autorun, a user can prevent the 
active protection software from loading by covering up 
the portion of the disc on which it is stored. Both XCP 
and MediaMax discs contain two sessions, with the first 
session containing the music files and the second session 
containing DRM content, including the active protection 
software and the autorun command file. The first session 
begins at the center of the disc and extends outward; the 
second session is near the outer edge of the disc. By cov- 
ering the outer edge of the disc, the user can prevent the 
drive from reading the second session’s files, effectively 
converting the disc back to an ordinary single-session au- 
dio CD. The edge of the disc can be covered with non- 
transparent material such as masking tape, or by writing 
over it with a felt-tip marker [19]. Exactly how much of 
the disc to cover can be determined by iteratively cover- 
ing more and more until the disc’s behavior changes, or 
by visually inspecting the disc to look for a difference in 
appearance of the disc’s surface which is often visible at 
the boundary between the two sessions. 


4.2 Temporary Protection 


Even if the copy protection software is allowed to auto- 
run, there is a period of time, between when a protected 
disc is inserted and when the active protection software 
is installed, when the music is vulnerable to copying. It 
would be possible to have the discs immediately and au- 
tomatically install the active protection software, mini- 


mizing this window of vulnerability, but legal and ethical 
requirements should preclude this option. Installing soft- 
ware without first obtaining the user’s consent appears 
to be illegal in the U.S. under the Computer Fraud and 
Abuse Act (CFAA) as well as various state anti-spyware 
laws [2, 3]. 

Software vendors conventionally obtain user consent 
to the installation of their software by displaying an End 
User License Agreement (EULA) and asking the user to 
accept it. Only after the user agrees to the EULA is the 
software installed. The EULA informs the user, in theory 
at least, of the general scope and purpose of the software 
being installed, and the user has the option to withhold 
consent by declining the EULA, in which case no soft- 
ware is installed. As we will see below, the DRM ven- 
dors do not always follow this procedure. 

If the discs didn’t use any other protection measures, 
the music would be vulnerable to copying while the in- 
staller waited for the user to accept or reject the EULA. 
Users could just ignore the installer’s EULA window 
and switch tasks to a CD ripping or copying application. 
Both XCP and MediaMax employ temporary protection 
mechanisms to protect the music during this time. 


4.2.1. XCP Temporary Protection 


The first time an XCP-protected disc is inserted into 
a Windows machine, the Windows autorun feature 
launches the XCP installer, the file go. exe located in 
the contents folder on the CD. The installer displays 
a license agreement and prompts the user to accept or de- 
cline it. If the user accepts the agreement, the installer 
installs the XCP active protection software onto the ma- 
chine; if the user declines, the installer exits after eject- 
ing the CD, preventing other applications from ripping or 
copying it. 

While the EULA is being displayed, the XCP installer 
continuously monitors the list of processes running on 
the system. It compares the image name of each process 
to a blacklist of nearly 200 ripping and copying appli- 
cations hard coded into the go. exe program. If one or 
more blacklisted applications are running, the installer re- 
places the EULA display with a warning indicating that 
the applications need to be closed in order for the installa- 
tion to continue. It also initiates a 30-second countdown 
timer; if any of the applications are still running when 
the countdown reaches zero, the installer ejects the CD 
and quits. 

This technique might prevent some unsophisticated 
users from copying the disc while the installer is running, 
but it can be bypassed with a number of widely known 
techniques. For instance, users might kill the installer 
process (using the Windows Task Manager) before it can 
eject the CD, or they might use a ripping or copying ap- 
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plication that locks the CD tray, preventing the installer 
from ejecting the disc. 

The greatest limitation of the XCP temporary protec- 
tion system is the blacklist. Users might find ripping or 
copying applications that are not on the list, or they might 
use a blacklisted application but rename its executable 
file to prevent the installer from recognizing it. Since 
there is no mechanism for updating the blacklist on ex- 
isting CDs, they will gradually become easier to rip and 
copy as new applications not on the blacklist come into 
widespread use. Application developers may also adapt 
their software to the blacklisting technique by randomiz- 
ing their process image names or taking other measures 
to avoid detection.* 


4.2.2 MediaMax Temporary Protection 


MediaMax employs a different—and highly controver- 
sial—temporary protection measure. It defends the mu- 
sic while the installer is running by installing, and at least 
temporarily activating, the active protection software be- 
fore displaying the EULA. The software is installed with- 
out obtaining consent, and it remains installed (and in 
some cases, permanently active) even if the user explic- 
itly denies consent by declining the license agreement. 

MediaMax discs install the active protection driver by 
copying a file called sbcphid.sys to the Windows 
drivers directory, configuring it as a service in the reg- 
istry, and launching it. Initially, the driver’s startup type 
is set to “Manual,” so it will not re-launch the next time 
the computer boots; however, it remains running until 
the computer is shut down, and it remains installed per- 
manently [11]. Albums that use MediaMax version 5 
additionally install components of the MediaMax player 
software before displaying a license agreement. These 
files are not removed if the EULA is declined. 

Even more troublingly, under some common circum- 
stances—for example, if the user inserts a MediaMax 
version 5 CD and declines the EULA and later inserts a 
MediaMax CD again—the MediaMax installer will per- 
manently activate the active protection software (by set- 
ting its startup type to “Auto,’ which causes it to be 
launched every time the computer boots). This behav- 
ior is related to a mechanism in the installer apparently 
intended to upgrade the active protection software if an 
older version is already installed. 

We can think of two possible explanations for this be- 
havior. Perhaps the vendor, SunnComm, did not test 
these scenarios to determine what their software did, and 
so did not realize that they were activating the software 
without consent. Or perhaps they did know what would 
happen in these cases and deliberately chose these behav- 
iors. Either possibility is troubling, indicating either a 
deficient design and testing procedure or a deliberate de- 


cision to install software after the user denied permission 
to do so. 

Even if poor testing is the explanation for activating 
the software without consent, it is clear that SunnComm 
deliberately chose to install the MediaMax software on 
the user’s system even if the user did not consent. These 
decisions are difficult to reconcile with the ethical and le- 
gal requirements on software companies. But they are 
easy to reconcile with the vendor’s platform building 
strategy, which rewards the vendor for placing its soft- 
ware on as many computers as possible. 

Even if no software is installed without consent, the 
temporary activation of DRM software, by both XCP 
and MediaMax, before the user consents to anything 
raises troubling ethical questions. It is hard to argue 
that the user has consented to loading running software 
merely by the act of inserting the disc. Most users do not 
expect the insertion of a music CD to load software, and 
although many (but not all) of the affected discs did con- 
tain a statement about protection software being on the 
discs, the statements generally were confusingly worded, 
were written in tiny print, and did not say explicitly that 
software would install or run immediately upon insertion 
of the disc. Some in the record industry argue that the 
industry’s desire to block potential infringement justifies 
the short-term execution of the temporary protection soft- 
ware on every user’s computer. We think this issue de- 
serves more ethical and legal debate. 


4.3 Passive Protection 


Another way to prevent copying before active protection 
software is installed is to use passive protection mea- 
sures. Passive protection exploits subtle differences be- 
tween the way computers read CDs and the way ordi- 
nary CD players do. By changing the layout of data 
on the CD, it is sometimes possible to confuse comput- 
ers without affecting ordinary players. In practice, the 
distinction between computers and CD players is impre- 
cise. Older generations of CD copy protection, which 
relied entirely on passive protection, proved easy to copy 
in some computers and impossible to play on some CD 
players [10]. Furthermore, computer hardware and soft- 
ware has tended to get better at reading the passive pro- 
tected CDs over time as it has become more robust to all 
manner of damaged or poorly formatted discs. For these 
reasons, more recent CD DRM schemes rely mainly on 
active protection. 

XCP uses a mild variety of passive protection as an 
added layer of security against ripping and copying. This 
form of passive protection exploits a quirk in the way 
Windows handles multisession CDs. When CD burners 
came to market in the early 1990s, the multisession CD 
format was introduced to allow data to be appended to 
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partially recorded discs. (This was especially desirable 
at a time when recordable CD media cost tens of dollars 
per disc.) Each time data is added to the disc, it is written 
as an independent series of tracks called a session. Multi- 
session compatible CD drives see all the sessions, but 
ordinary CD players, which generally do not support the 
multisession format, recognize only the first session. 

Some commercial discs use a variant of the multises- 
sion format to combine CD audio and computer accessi- 
ble files on a single CD. These discs adhere to the Blue 
Book or “stamped multisession” format. According to 
the Blue Book specification, stamped multisession discs 
must contain two sessions: a first session with 1-99 CD 
audio tracks, and a second session with one data track. 
The Windows CD audio driver contains special support 
for Blue Book discs. It presents the CD to player and 
ripper applications as if it were a normal audio CD. Win- 
dows treats other multisession discs as data-only CDs. 

XCP discs deviate from the Blue Book format by 
adding a second data track in the second session. This 
causes Windows to treat the disc as a regular multises- 
sion data CD, so the primary data track is mounted as a 
file system, but the audio tracks are invisible to player 
and ripper applications that use the Windows audio CD 
driver. This includes Windows Media Player, iTunes, and 
most other widely used CD applications. We developed a 
procedure for creating discs with this passive protection 
using only standard CD burning hardware and software. 

This variety of passive protection provides only lim- 
ited resistance to ripping and copying. There are a num- 
ber of well-known methods for defeating it: 


e Advanced ripping and copying applications avoid 
the Windows CD audio driver altogether and issue 
commands directly to the drive. This allows pro- 
grams such as Nero and Exact Audio Copy to rec- 
ognize and read all the audio tracks. 


e Non-Windows platforms, including MacOS and 
Linux, read multisession CDs more robustly and do 
not suffer from the limitation that causes ripping 
problems on Windows. 


e The felt-tip marker trick, described above, can also 
defeat this kind of passive protection. When the sec- 
ond session is obscured by the marker, CD drives 
see only the first session and treat the disc as a regu- 
lar audio CD, which can be ripped or copied. 


5 Disc Recognition 


The active protection mechanisms employed by XCP and 
MediaMax regulate access to raw CD audio, blocking ac- 
cess to the audio tracks on albums protected with a par- 
ticular scheme while allowing access to all other titles. 


To accomplish this, the schemes install a background 
process that interposes itself between applications and 
the original CD driver. In MediaMax, this process is a 
kernel-mode driver called socphid. sys. XCP uses a 
pair of filter drivers called crater.sys and cor.sys 
that attach to the CD-ROM and IDE devices [21]. In both 
schemes, the active protection drivers examine each disc 
that is inserted into the computer to see whether access 
to it should be restricted. If the disc is recognized as 
copy protected, the drivers monitor for attempts to read 
the audio tracks, as would occur during a playback, rip, 
or disc copy operation, and corrupt the audio returned by 
the drive to degrade the listening experience. MediaMax 
introduces a large amount of random jitter, making the 
disc sound like it has been badly scratched or damaged; 
XCP replaces the audio with random noise. 

Each scheme’s active protection software interferes 
with attempts to rip or copy any disc that is protected 
by the same scheme, not merely the disc from which 
the software was installed. This requires some mecha- 
nism for identifying discs that are to be protected. In this 
section we discuss the security requirements for such a 
recognition system, and describe the design and limita- 
tions of the actual recognition mechanism employed by 
the MediaMax scheme. 


5.1 Recognition Requirements 


Any disc recognition system detects some distinctive fea- 
ture of discs protected by a particular copy protection 
scheme. Ideally such a feature would satisfy four require- 
ments: it would uniquely identify protected discs with- 
out accidentally triggering the copy protection on other 
titles; it would be detectable quickly after reading a lim- 
ited amount of audio from the disc; it would be indelible 
enough that an attacker could not remove it without sig- 
nificantly degrading the quality of the audio; and it would 
be unforgeable, so that it could not be applied to an un- 
protected album without the cooperation of the protec- 
tion vendor, even if the adversary had access to protected 
discs. 

This last requirement stems from the DRM vendor’s 
platform building strategy, which tries to put the DRM 
software on to as many computers as possible and to have 
the software control access to all marked discs. If the 
vendor’s identifying mark is forgeable, then a record la- 
bel could mark its discs without the vendor’s permission, 
thereby taking advantage of the vendor’s platform with- 
out paying.° 


5.2 MediaMax Disc Recognition 


To find out how well the disc recognition mechanisms 
employed by CD DRM systems meet the ideal re- 
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quirements, we examined the recognition system built 
into MediaMax. This system drew our attention be- 
cause MediaMax’s creators have touted their advanced 
disc identification capabilities, including the ability to 
identify individual tracks within a compilation as pro- 
tected [16]. XCP appears to use a less sophisticated disc 
recognition system based on a marker stored in the data 
track of protected discs; we did not include it in this 
study. 

We determined how MediaMax identifies protected al- 
bums by tracing the commands sent to the CD drive 
with and without the active protection software run- 
ning. These experiments took place on a Windows XP 
VMWare virtual machine running on top of a Fedora 
Linux host system, which we modified by patching the 
kernel IDE-SCSI driver to log all CD device activity. 

With this setup we observed that the MediaMax soft- 
ware executes a disc recognition procedure immediately 
upon the insertion of a CD. The MediaMax driver reads 
two sectors of audio at a specific offset from the begin- 
ning of audio tracks—approximately 365 and 366 frames 
in (a CD frame stores 1/75 second of sound). On unpro- 
tected discs, the software scans through every track in 
this way, but on MediaMax-protected albums, it stops af- 
ter the first three tracks, apparently having detected an 
identifying feature. The software decides whether or not 
to block read access to the audio solely on the basis of in- 
formation in this region, so we inferred that the identify- 
ing mechanism takes the form of an inaudible watermark 
embedded in this part of the audio stream.® 

Locating the watermark amid megabytes of audio 
might have been difficult, but we had the advantage of 
a virtual Rosetta Stone. The actual Rosetta Stone—a 
1500 lb. granite slab, unearthed in Rosetta, Egypt, in 
1799—is inscribed with the same text written in three 
languages: ancient hieroglyphics, demotic (simplified) 
hieroglyphics, and Greek. Comparing these inscriptions 
provided the key to deciphering Egyptian hieroglyphic 
texts. Our Rosetta Stone was a single album, Velvet Re- 
volver’s Contraband, released in three different versions: 
a U.S. release protected by MediaMax, a European re- 
lease protected by a passive scheme developed by Macro- 
vision, and a Japanese release with no copy protection. 
We decoded the MediaMax watermark by examining the 
differences between the audio on these three discs. Bi- 
nary comparison revealed no differences between the re- 
leases from Europe and Japan; however, the MediaMax- 
protected U.S. release differed slightly from the other 
two in certain parts of the recording. By carefully an- 
alyzing these differences—and repeatedly attempting to 
create new watermarked discs using the MediaMax ac- 
tive protection software as an oracle—we were able to 
deduce the structure of the watermark. 

The MediaMax watermark is embedded in the audio 


of each track in 30 clusters of modified audio samples. 
Each cluster is made up of 288 marked 16-bit audio sam- 
ples followed by 104 unaltered samples. Three mark 
clusters exactly fit into one 2352-byte CD audio frame. 
The watermark is centered at approximately frame 365 
of the track; though the detection routine in the software 
only reads two frames, the mark extends several frames 
to either side of the designated read target to allow for im- 
precise seeking in the audio portion of the disc (a typical 
shortcoming of inexpensive CD drives). The MediaMax 
driver detects the watermark if at least one mark cluster 
is present in the region read by the detector. 

A sequence of 288 bits that we call the raw watermark 
is embedded into the 288 marked audio samples of each 
mark cluster. A single bit of the raw watermark is em- 
bedded into an unmarked audio sample by setting one 
of the three least significant bits to the new bit value (as 
shown in bold below) and then setting the two other bits 
according to this table:’ 





Marked bits 
oO OO 0 I A 1 
111 | 011 101 110 111 «111° #«=2111 
PERERA NANCE 110 | 011 +101 110 110 110 «111 
eee eed 101 | 011 101 100 101 110 += #«=101 
met be nae ot 100 | 011. +100 100 100 «£110 ~+=«101 
setts tts ANI O11 | 011 OO1 O10 100 O11 O11 
sai te el 010 | 010 O01 O10 100 010 = «O11 
Belo rae 001 | 001 001 000 100 010 001 
eee ae 000 | 000 000 000 100 010 = =@ 001 


Original bits 

















The position of the embedded bit in each sample fol- 
lows a fixed sequence for every mark cluster. Each of 
the 288 bits is embedded in the first-, second-, or third- 
least-significant bit position of the sample according to 
this sequence: 


1474141415715 SII ILI SI Spb 541415, 


1279746474799 4 1464/91 4,959,511, 4,44, 


14724 SII t II Spt 4459 414,555 dy 


14164797 591414,5/4/41,4,4,1,95,/1,5,4,1,1,4,14, 


146474741591 464 757 47 414, I pt St, 5, 5,554 


141646414 ,4,97474/9/46541,5/1,4,4,5 1,141,514, 


141976449/4/9/4/4,/4,/59 41,95 1,5, ,5,5/1,1,4,14, 


121647979 4S 4S ttt 46474179, 9,9 9 91,54, 


p94 S741 47575 Seth I 4 tl 4,4, 1,57514, 


1464/4, 9trptrtr ts 54,1, 5715114154,59,4,5,4, 


1479797474751 474754 4,4, Itty I 4,1 414, 


wv 
WWwNwWNpWDpe pw 
PNNEWWNENENWPR 
NVWHOPUWHENWWEH 
WWHNWNHNHYEWENN 
WMP WREWeYeNNWNHEN 
WRENPUNHYWHWHW 
PW EWHYWWNHYWYWW 
NN EPWENEPWREWN 
YVPENEPHPWHWLEW 
WWWEENWNHEWR WwW 
PPR PNYCNNNYNDHW 
VN EWHUPENYHEWE 
WNHWNHEWWWEPEEW 
PWEPWREERPWNNHN 
PRP EP WwWHYNEWYWW 
WRUNWHYNEWNWN 
NVWUENWBWWWHYNPPKP 
NVNWEWREPWELwWEWw 
PRP MpEwWErPEWLWYNd 
WNWWWNWWHWHN 
NN ENpErP EP ER EW 
PNENEPERPLEREN 
B 


6414791514 Sr Sr It 4, Itt 44,417,574, 


The active protection software reads the raw water- 
mark by reading the first, second, or third bit from each 
sample according to the sequence above. It determines 
whether the resulting 288-bit sequence is a valid water- 
mark by checking certain properties of the sequence (rep- 
resented below). It requires 96 positions in the sequence 
to have a fixed value, either 0 or 1. Another 192 positions 
are divided into 32 groups of linked values (denoted a—z 
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and a—¢ below). In each group, three positions share the 
same value and three share the complement value. This 
allows the scheme to encode a 32-bit value (value A), 
though in the discs we studied it appears to take a differ- 
ent random value in each mark cluster of each protected 
title. The final 32 bits of the raw watermark may have ar- 
bitrary values (denoted by _ below) and encode a second 
32-bit value (value B). MediaMax version 5 uses this 
value to distinguish between original discs and backup 
copies burned through it proprietary player application. 


0, a,b, c,d, e, 0,0, f,0,9,0,h,0,%,d, 9,9, k,0,1,m,0,n, 
o,P, e, q e, r,0,p, 8, d, m,t,u,v,w,t,l,a,z,c,u,0,7,1, 


f,d,v,0,m,0,g,0,y,¢, 2,9, 9,7, 9, a, 5,0, h, v, y, n, 0,0, 
h,j,t, a, 3,0,%, 9,7, 0,0, 8,2, e, Z,0,r, y, a, 6, d, Z, 0, 0, 
€,0,2,8,9,7,0, 6, 0,b, 7,0, y, 8, m, h,0,a,n, f, t, 0, 6, 0, 
4,é,@,0,0,k,¢,£,0, f, p, 2, %,%,0,0,a, 9,0, 1, w,#, 7, w, 
i,0,0,7,m, x, 3, ¥, p, q, 0, 0, 0, e, 2, 0, 0, 1,9,0, p, 1,0, &, 
t,h, d, €, w, y, 6, 0, p,q, f, 0,1, ¢, 0, 2, ¢, a, 3, b, 7, B, 0, 0, 
GH W082. GH ORM 6.858 O10 
9, 0,0,¢,6,0,¢,0,u,7,0,9,k,%, 2,6,9,k,7, 0,0, 7, 1,1 

w,k,a,0, 6,0, €, 7, b, f, 0,0, %, 6, 6, Oy 5-55-5539 


99 M9 9 99 M9 MIMI M9 MIM PI 


5.3 Attacks on the MediaMax Watermark 


The MediaMax watermark fails to satisfy the indelibility 
and unforgeability requirements of an ideal disc recogni- 
tion system. Far from being indelible, the mark is sur- 
prisingly brittle. Most advanced designs for robust au- 
dio watermarks [7, 6] manipulate the audio in the fre- 
quency domain and try to resist removal attempts that use 
lossy compression, multiple conversions between digital 
and analog formats, and other common transformations. 
In contrast, the MediaMax watermark is applied in the 
time domain and is rendered undetectable by even minor 
changes to the file. An adversary without any knowledge 
of the watermark’s design could remove it by converting 
the tracks to a lossy format like MP3 and then burning 
them back to a CD, which can be accomplished easily 
with standard consumer applications. This would result 
in some minor loss of fidelity, but a more sophisticated 
adversary could prevent the mark from being detected 
with almost no degradation by flipping the least signifi- 
cant bit of one carefully chosen sample from each of the 
30 watermark clusters, thereby preventing the mark from 
exhibiting the pattern required by the detector. 

The watermark also fails to satisfy the unforgeability 
requirement. The mark’s only defense against forgery is 
its complicated, unpublished design, but as is often the 
case this security by obscurity has proved tedious rather 
than impossible to defeat. As it turns out, an adversary 
needs only limited knowledge of the watermark—its lo- 
cation within a protected track and its confinement to 


the three least significant bits of each sample—to forge 
it with minimal loss of fidelity. Such an attacker could 
transplant the three least significant bits of each sample 
within the watermarked region of a protected track to the 
corresponding sample from an unprotected one. Trans- 
planting these bits would cause distortion more audible 
that that caused by embedding the watermark since the 
copied bits are likely to differ by a greater amount from 
the original sample values; however, the damage to the 
audio quality would be limited since the marked region 
is only 0.4 seconds in duration. A more sophisticated ad- 
versary could apply a watermark to an unprotected track 
by deducing the full details of the structure of the water- 
mark, as we did; she could then embed the mark in an 
arbitrary audio file just as well a licensed disc producer. 

Though MediaMax did not do so, it is straightforward 
to create an unforgeable mark using digital signatures. 
The marking algorithm would extract a segment of music, 
compute its cryptographic hash, digitally sign the hash, 
and write the hash into the low-order bits of audio sam- 
ples elsewhere in the music file. The recognition algo- 
rithm would recompute the hash, and extract and verify 
the signature. Though unforgeable, this mark would be 
no more indelible than the MediaMax scheme—making 
an indelible mark is a more difficult problem. 


6 CD DRM Players 


Increasingly, personal computers—and portable play- 
back devices that attach to them—are users’ primary 
means of organizing, transporting, and enjoying their mu- 
sic collections. Sony-BMG and its DRM vendors recog- 
nized this trend when they designed their copy protec- 
tion technologies. Rather than inhibit all use with PCs, 
as some earlier anti-copying schemes did [10], XCP and 
MediaMax provide their own proprietary media players, 
shipped on each protected CD, that allow certain limited 
uses of the music subject to restrictions imposed by the 
copyright holder.® 

The XCP and MediaMax players launch automatically 
using autorun when a protected disc is inserted into a PC. 
Both players have similar feature sets. They provide a 
rudimentary playback interface, allowing users to listen 
to protected albums, and they allow access to “bonus con- 
tent,’ such as album art, liner notes, song lyrics, and links 
to artist web sites. The players access music on the disc, 
despite the active protection, by using a special back door 
interface provided by the active protection software. 

XCP and MediaMax version 5 both permit users to 
burn copies of the entire album a limited number of times 
(typically three). These copies are created using a propri- 
etary burning application integrated into the player. The 
copies include the player applications and the same ac- 
tive (and passive, for XCP) protection as the original al- 
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bum, but they do not allow any subsequent generations 
of copying. 

Another feature of the player applications allows users 
to rip the tracks from the CD to their hard disks, but only 
in DRM-protected audio formats. Both schemes support 
the Windows Media Audio format by using a Microsoft 
product, the Windows Media Data Session Toolkit [17], 
to deliver DRM licenses that are bound to the PC where 
the files were ripped. The licenses allow the music to 
be transferred to portable devices that support Windows 
Media DRM or burned onto CDs, but the Windows Me- 
dia files will not be usable if they are copied to another 
PC. Because XCP and MediaMax create Windows Me- 
dia files, they are vulnerable to any attack that can de- 
feat Windows Media DRM. Often, DRM interoperation 
allows attacks on one system to defeat other systems as 
well, because the attacker can transfer protected content 
into the system of her choice in order to extract it. 

The XCP and MediaMax version 5 players both ex- 
hibit similar spyware-like behavior: phoning home to 
the vendor or record label with information about users’ 
listening habits despite statements to the contrary from 
the vendors. Whenever a protected disc is inserted, the 
players contact web servers to retrieve images or ban- 
ner ads to display. Part of the request is a code that 
identifies the album. XCP discs contact a Sony web 
site, connected. sonymusic.com [20]; MediaMax 
albums contact license. sunncomm2. com, a site op- 
erated by MediaMax’s creator, SunnComm. These con- 
nections allow the servers to log the user’s IP address, 
the date and time, and the identity of the album. This 
undisclosed data collection, in combination with other 
practices—installation without informed consent and the 
lack of an uninstaller—make XCP and MediaMax fit the 
consensus definition of spyware. 


6.1 Attacks on Players 


The XCP and MediaMax version 5 players were de- 
signed to enforce usage restrictions specified by content 
providers. In practice, they provide minimal security be- 
cause there are many ways that users can bypass the lim- 
itations. Perhaps the most interesting class of attacks tar- 
gets the limited number of burned copies permitted by 
the players. Both players are designed to enforce this 
limit without communicating with any networked server; 
thus, the player must keep track of how many allowed 
copies remain by storing state on the local machine. 

It is well known that DRM systems like this are vul- 
nerable to rollback attacks. A rollback attack backs up 
the state of the machine before performing the limited 
operation (in this case, burning the copy). When the op- 
eration is complete, the old system state is restored, and 
the DRM software is not able to determine that the oper- 


ation has occurred. This kind of attack is easy to perform 
with virtual machine software like VMWare, which al- 
lows the entire state of the system to be saved or restored 
in a few clicks. XCP and MediaMax both fail under this 
attack, which allows unlimited copies to be burned with 
their players. 

A refined variation of this attack targets only the 
specific pieces of state that the DRM system uses to 
remember the number of copies remaining. The XCP 
player uses a single file, %“windir%\system32\ 
$sys$filesystem\$sys$parking, to record 
how many copies remain for every XCP album that has 
been used on the system.’ Rolling back this file after a 
disc copy operation would restore the original number 
of copies remaining. 

A more advanced attacker can go further and modify 
the $sys$parking file to set the counter to an arbi- 
trary value. The file consists of a 16 byte header followed 
by a series of 177 byte structures. For each XCP disc 
used on the machine, the file contains a whole-disc struc- 
ture and an individual structure for each track. Each disc 
structure stores the number of permitted copies remain- 
ing for the disc as a 32-bit integer beginning 100 bytes 
from the start of the structure. 

The file is protected by primitive encryption. Each 
structure is XORed with a repeating 256-bit pad. The 
pad—a single pad is used for all structures—is ran- 
domly chosen when XCP is first installed and stored 
in the system registry in the key HKLM\SOFTWARE\ 
$sys$reference\ClassID. Note that this key, 
which is hidden by the rootkit, is intentionally misnamed 
“ClassID” to confuse investigators. Instead of a ClassID, 
it contains the 32 bytes of pad data. 

Hiding the pad actually doesn’t increase the security 
of the design. An attacker who knows only the format 
of the $sys$parking file and the current number of 
copies remaining can change the counter to an arbitrary 
value without needing to know the pad. Say the counter 
indicates that there are 7 copies remaining and the at- 
tacker wants to set it to y copies remaining. Without 
decrypting the structure, she can XOR the padded bytes 
where the counter is stored with the value x ® y. If the 
original value was padded with p, the new value will be 
(x @p) @ (x Py) = (y Gp), y padded with p. 

Ironically, Sony itself furnishes directions for carrying 
out another attack on the player DRM. Conspicuously ab- 
sent from the XCP and MediaMax players is support for 
the Apple iPod—by far the most popular portable music 
player. A Sony FAQ blames Apple for this shortcoming 
and urges users to direct complaints to them: “Unfortu- 
nately, in order to directly and smoothly rip content into 
iTunes it [sic.] requires the assistance of Apple. To date, 
Apple has not been willing to cooperate with our protec- 
tion vendors to make ripping to iTunes and to the iPod a 
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simple experience.” [23]. Strictly speaking, it is untrue 
that Sony requires Apple’s cooperation to work with the 
iPod, as the iPod can import MP3s and other open for- 
mats. What Sony has difficulty doing is moving music 
to the iPod while keeping it wrapped in copy protection. 
This is because Apple has so far refused to support inter- 
operation with its FairPlay DRM. 

Yet so great is consumer demand for iPod compati- 
bility that Sony gives out—to any customer who fills 
out a form on its web site [22]—instructions for work- 
ing around its own copy protection and transforming the 
music into a DRM-free format that will work with the 
iPod. The procedure is simple but cumbersome: users 
are directed to use the player software to rip the songs 
into Windows Media DRM files; use Windows Media 
Player to burn the files to a blank CD, which will be free 
of copy protection; and then use iTunes to rip the songs 
once more and transfer them to the iPod. 


6.2 MediaMax Player Security Risks 


Besides suffering from several kinds of attacks that ex- 
pose the music content to copying, the MediaMax ver- 
sion 5 player makes the user’s system more vulnerable 
to attack. When a MediaMax CD is inserted into a com- 
puter, Windows autorun launches an installer from the 
disc. Even before displaying a license agreement, Media- 
Max copies almost twelve megabytes of files and data 
related to the MediaMax player to the hard disk. Jesse 
Burns and Alex Stamos of iSEC Partners discovered that 
the MediaMax installer sets file permissions that allow 
any user to modify its code directory and the files and 
programs in it [5]. 

As Burns and Stamos realized, the lax permissions al- 
low a non-privileged user to replace the executable code 
in the MediaMax player files with malicious code. The 
next time a user plays a MediaMax-protected CD, the at- 
tack code will be executed with that user’s security priv- 
ileges. The MediaMax player requires Power User or 
Administrator privileges to run, so it’s likely that the at- 
tacker’s code will run with almost complete control of 
the system. 

Normally, this problem could be fixed by manually 
correcting the errant permissions. However, MediaMax 
aggressively updates the installed player code each time 
the software on a protected disc autoruns or is launched 
manually. As part of this update, the permissions on the 
installation directory are reset to the insecure state. 

We discovered a variation of the attack suggested by 
Burns and Stamos that allows the attack code to be in- 
stalled even if the user has never consented to the in- 
stallation of MediaMax, and to be triggered immediately 
whenever the user inserts a MediaMax CD. In our at- 
tack, the attacker places hostile code in the D11Main 





procedure of a code file called MediaMax.d11, which 
MediaMax installs even before displaying the EULA. 
The next time a MediaMax CD is inserted, the installer 
autoruns and immediately attempts to check the version 
of the installed MediaMax.d11 file. To do this, the 
installer calls the Windows LoadLibrary function on 
the DLL file, which causes the file’s D11Main proce- 
dure to execute, along with any attack code placed there. 

This problem is exacerbated because parts of the 
MediaMax software are installed automatically and with- 
out consent. Users who have declined the EULA likely 
assume that MediaMax has not been installed, and so 
most will be unaware that they are vulnerable. The same 
installer code performs the dangerous version check as 
soon as the CD is inserted. A CD that prompted the user 
to accept a license before installing code would give the 
user a chance to head off the attack. 

Fixing this problem permanently without losing the 
use of protected discs requires installing a patch from 
SunnComm. Unfortunately, as we discovered, the initial 
patch released by Sony-BMG in response to the iSEC 
report was capable of triggering precisely the kind of 
attack it was supposed to prevent. In the process of 
updating MediaMax, the patch checked the version of 
MediaMax.d11 just like the MediaMax installer does. 
If this file was already modified by an attacker, the pro- 
cess of applying the security patch would execute the at- 
tack code. Prior versions of the MediaMax uninstaller 
had the same vulnerability, though both the uninstaller 
and the patch have since been replaced with versions that 
do not suffer from this problem. 





7 Deactivation 


Active protection methods install and run software com- 
ponents that interfere with accesses to a CD. Users can 
remove or deactivate the active protection software by 
using standard system administration tools that are de- 
signed to find, characterize, and control the programs in- 
stalled on a machine. Deactivating the protection will 
enable arbitrary use or ripping of the music, and it is dif- 
ficult to stop if the user has system administrator privi- 
leges. In this section, we discuss how active protection 
may be deactivated. 


7.1 Deactivating MediaMax 


The MediaMax active protection software is easy to deac- 
tivate, being comprised of a single device driver named 
sbcphid. The driver can be removed by using the 
Windows command sc delete sbcphid to stop the 
driver, and then removing the sbcphid.sys file con- 
taining the driver code. MediaMax-protected albums can 
then be accessed freely. 
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7.2 Defenses Against Deactivation 


To counter deactivation attempts, a vendor might try 
technical tricks to evade detection and frustrate removal 
of the active protection software. An example is the 
rootkit-like behavior of XCP, discovered by Mark Russi- 
novich [21]. When XCP installs its active protection 
software, it also installs a second program—the rootkit— 
that conceals any file, process, or registry key whose 
name begins with the prefix $sys$. The result is that 
XCP’s main installation directory, and most of its reg- 
istry keys, files, and processes, become invisible to nor- 
mal programs and administration tools. 

The rootkit is a kernel-level driver named 
$sysfaries that is set to automatically load 
early in the boot process. When the rootkit starts, 
it hooks several Windows system calls by modify- 
ing the system service dispatch table (the kernel’s 
KeServiceDescriptorTable structure) which is 
an array of pointers to the kernel functions that imple- 
ment basic system calls. The rootkit modifies the behav- 
ior of four system calls: NtQueryDirectoryFile, 
NtCreateFile, NtQuerySystemInformation, 
and NtEnumerateKey.!° These calls are used to 
enumerate files, processes, and registry entries. The 
rootkit filters the data returned by these calls to hide 
items whose names begin with $sys$. 








On intercepting a function call, the rootkit checks the 
name of the calling process. If the name of the calling 
process begins with $sys¢$, the rootkit returns the re- 
sults of the real kernel function without alteration so that 
XCP’s own processes have an accurate view of the sys- 
tem. 

The XCP rootkit increases users’ vulnerability to at- 
tack by allowing any software to hide—not just XCP. 
Malware authors can exploit the fact that any files, reg- 
istry keys, or processes with names beginning in $sys$ 
will be hidden, thereby saving the trouble of installing 
their own rootkits. Malware that lacks the privileges to 
install its own rootkit can still rely on XCP’s rootkit. 

Only kernel-level processes can patch the Windows 
system service dispatch table, and only privileged users— 
normally, members of the Administrators or Power Users 
groups—can install such processes. (XCP itself requires 
these privileges to install.) Malicious code running as an 
unprivileged user can’t normally install a rootkit that in- 
tercepts system calls. But if the XCP rootkit is installed, 
it will hide all programs that adopt the $sys$ prefix 
so that even privileged users will be unable to see them. 
This vulnerability has already been exploited by at least 
two Trojan horses seen in the wild [15, 14]. 

The rootkit opens at least one more security vulnera- 
bility. The modified functions do not check for errors 
as carefully as the original Windows functions do, so 


the rootkit makes it possible for an ordinary program 
to crash the system by calling one of the hooked func- 
tions, for example by calling NtCreateFile with an 
invalid Obj ectAttributes argument. We do not be- 
lieve this vulnerability can be exploited to run arbitrary 
code. 


7.3 Deactivating XCP 


Deactivating XCP’s active protection is more compli- 
cated because it comprises several processes that are 
more deeply entangled in the system configuration, and 
are hidden by the XCP rootkit. Deactivation requires a 
three-step procedure. 

The first step is to deactivate and remove the rootkit, 
by the same procedure used to deactivate MediaMax (ex- 
cept that the driver’s name is aries.sys). Disabling 
the rootkit and then rebooting exposes the previously hid- 
den files, registry entries, and processes. 

The second step is to edit the registry to remove ref- 
erences to XCP’s filter drivers and CoDevicelnstallers. 
XCP uses the Windows filter driver facility to intercept 
commands to the CD drives and IDE bus. If the code 
for these filter drivers is removed but the entries point- 
ing to that code are not removed from the registry, the 
CD and IDE device drivers will fail to initialize. This 
can cause the CD drives to malfunction, or, worse, can 
stop the system from booting if the IDE device driver 
is disabled. The registry entries can be eliminated by 
removing any reference to a driver named $sys$cor 
from any registry entries named UpperDrivers or 
LowerDrivers, and removing any lines containing 
$sys$¢caj from any list of CoDevicelnstallers in the 








registry. 

The third step is to delete the XCP services and 
remove the XCP program files. Services named 
$sys$l1lim, $sysfoct, $sys$drmserver, 
cd_proxy, and $sys$cor can be deacti- 
vated using the sc delete command, and 
then files named crater.sys, lim.sys, 


oct.sys, $sys$cor.sys, $sys$caj.dll, and 
$sys$upgtool.exe can be deleted. After rebooting, 
the two remaining files named CDProxyServ.exe 
and $sys$DRMServer. exe can be removed. 

Performing these steps will deactivate the XCP active 
protection, leaving only the passive protection on XCP 
CDs in force. The procedure easily could be automated 
to create a point-and-click removal tool. 


7.4 Impact of Spyware Tactics 


The use of rootkits and other spyware tactics harms users 
by undermining their ability to manage their computers. 
If users lose effective control over which programs run 
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on their computers, they can no longer patch malfunc- 
tioning programs or remove unneeded programs. Manag- 
ing a system securely is difficult enough without spyware 
tactics making it even harder. 

Though it is no surprise that spyware tactics would be 
attractive to DRM designers, it is a bit surprising that 
mass-market DRM vendors chose to use those tactics de- 
spite their impact on users. If only one vendor had cho- 
sen to use such tactics, we could write it off as an aber- 
ration. But two vendors made that choice, which is prob- 
ably not a coincidence. We suspect that the vendors let 
the lure of platform building override the risk to users. 


7.5 Summary of Deactivation Attacks 


Ultimately, there is little a CD DRM vendor can do to 
stop users from deactivating active protection software. 
Vendors’ attempts to frustrate users’ control of their ma- 
chines are harmful and will trigger a strong backlash 
from users. In practice, vendors will probably have to 
provide some kind of uninstaller—users will insist on it, 
and some users will need it to deal with the bugs and 
incompatibilities that crop up inevitably in complex soft- 
ware. Once an uninstaller is released, users can use it 
to remove the DRM software. Determined users will be 
able to keep CD DRM software off of their machines. 


8 Uninstallation 


The DRM vendors responded to user complaints about 
spyware-like behavior by offering uninstallers that would 
remove their software from users’ systems. Uninstallers 
had been available before but were very difficult to ac- 
quire. For example, to get the original XCP uninstaller, a 
user had to fill out an online form involving personal in- 
formation, then wait a few days for a reply email, then fill 
out another online form and install some software, then 
wait a few days for yet another email, and finally click a 
URL in the last email. It is hard to explain the complex- 
ity of this procedure, except as a way to deter users from 
uninstalling XCP. 

The uninstallers, when users did manage to get them, 
did not behave like ordinary software uninstallers. Nor- 
mal uninstallers are programs that can be acquired and 
used by any user who has the software. The first XCP 
uninstaller was customized for each user so that it would 
only work for a limited time and only on the computer 
on which the user had filled out the second form. This 
meant, for example, that if a user uninstalled XCP but 
it was reinstalled later—say, if the user inserted an XCP 
CD—the user could not use the same uninstaller again 
but would have to go through the entire process again to 
request a new one. 


Customizing the uninstaller is more difficult, com- 
pared to a traditional uninstaller, for both vendor and 
user, so it must benefit the vendor somehow. One ben- 
efit is to the vendor’s platform building strategy, which 
takes a step backward every time a user uninstalls the 
software. Customizing the uninstaller allows the vendor 
to control who receives the uninstaller and to change the 
terms under which it is delivered. 

As user complaints mounted, Sony-BMG announced 
that unrestricted uninstallers for both XCP and Media- 
Max would be released from the vendors’ web sites. 
Both vendors chose to make these uninstallers available 
as ActiveX controls. By an unfortunate coincidence, 
both uninstallers turned out to open the same serious vul- 
nerability on any computer where they were used. 


8.1 MediaMax Uninstaller Vulnerability 


The original MediaMax uninstaller uses a proprietary Ac- 
tiveX control, AxWebRemove. ocx, created and signed 
by SunnComm. Users visiting the MediaMax uninstaller 
web page are prompted to install the control, then the 
web page uninstalls MediaMax by invoking one of the 
control’s methods. 

This method, Remove, takes a URL and a numeric 
key as arguments. Remove contacts the URL, passing 
it the key. If the server finds the key to be valid, it re- 
turns another URL for the uninstaller. The ActiveX con- 
trol downloads code from the uninstaller URL and then 
executes it. After running the uninstaller, the ActiveX 
control contacts the server again to notify it that the key 
had been used. MediaMax has been removed, but the 
ActiveX control remains on the user’s system. 

At this point, a malicious attacker’s web page can in- 
voke the control’s Remove method, passing it a URL 
pointing to a malicious server controlled by the attacker. 
The control could contact this server, and then download 
and run code from a location supplied by the malicious 
server. By this method, an adversary could run arbitrary 
code on the user’s system. 

The flaw in this design, of course, is that MediaMax 
ActiveX control does not validate the URL it is passed, 
and does not validate the downloaded code before run- 
ning it. Validating these items, perhaps using digital sig- 
natures, would have eliminated the vulnerability. 


8.2 XCP Uninstaller Vulnerability 


The original XCP uninstaller contains the same design 
flaw and is only slightly more difficult to exploit. XCP’s 
ActiveX-based uninstaller invokes a proprietary ActiveX 
control named CodeSupport.ocx. Usually this con- 
trol is installed in the second step of the three-step XCP 
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uninstall process. In this step, a pseudorandom code gen- 
erated by the ActiveX control is sent to the XCP server. 
The same code is written to the system registry. Eventu- 
ally the user receives an email with a link to another web 
page that uses the ActiveX control to remove XCP, but 
only after verifying that the correct code is in the registry 
on the local system. This check tethers the uninstaller to 
the machine from which the uninstallation request was 
made. Due to this design, the vulnerable control may be 
present on a user’s system even if she never performed 
the step in the uninstallation process where XCP is re- 
moved. 

Matti Nikki first noted that the XCP ActiveX con- 
trol contains suspiciously-named methods, including 
InstallUpdate(url), Uninstall(url), and 
RebootMachine() [18]. He demonstrated that the 
control was still present after the XCP uninstallation was 
complete, and that its methods (including one that re- 
booted the computer) were scriptable from any web page 
without further browser security warnings. 

We found that the InstallUpdate and 
Uninstall methods have an even more serious 
flaw. Each takes as an argument a URL pointing to 
a specially formatted archive that contains updater or 
uninstaller code and data files. When these methods 
are invoked, the archive is retrieved from the pro- 
vided URL and stored in a temporary location. For the 
InstallUpdate method, the ActiveX control extracts 
from the archive a file named InstallLite.d11 and 
calls a function in this DLL named Instal1XCP. 

Like the MediaMax ActiveX control, the XCP con- 
trol does not validate the download URL or the down- 
loaded archive. The only barrier to using the control to 
execute arbitrary code is the proprietary format of the 
archive file. We determined the format by disassembling 
the control. The archive file consists of several blocks 
of gzip-compressed data, each storing a separate file and 
preceded with a short header. At the end of the archive, 
a catalog structure lists metadata for each of the blocks, 
including a 32-bit CRC. The control verifies this CRC 
before executing code from the DLL. 

With knowledge of this file format, we were able 
to construct an archive containing (benign proof-of- 
concept) exploit code, and a web page that would in- 
stall and run our code on a user’s system without any 
browser security warnings, on a computer containing the 
XCP control. The same method would allow a malicious 
web site to execute arbitrary code on the user’s machine. 
Like the MediaMax uninstaller flaw, this problem is espe- 
cially dangerous because users who have completed the 
uninstallation may not be aware that they are still vulner- 
able. 

Obviously, these vulnerabilities could have been pre- 
vented by careful design and programming. But they 











were only possible at all because the vendors chose to de- 
liver the uninstallers via this ActiveX method rather than 
using an ordinary download. We conjecture that the ven- 
dors made this choice because they wanted to retain the 
ability to rewrite, modify, or cancel the uninstaller later, 
in order to further their platform building strategies. 


9 Compatibility and Software Updates 


Compared to other media on which software is dis- 
tributed, compact discs have a very long life. Many com- 
pact discs will still be inserted into computers and other 
players twenty years or more after they are first bought. 
If a particular version of DRM software is shipped on 
a new CD, that software version may well try to install 
and run decades after it was developed. The same is not 
true of most software, even when shipped on a CD-ROM. 
Very few if any of today’s Windows XP CDs will be in- 
serted into computers in 2026; but today’s music CDs 
will be, so their DRM software must be designed care- 
fully for future compatibility. 

The software should be designed for safety, so as not 
to cause crashes or malfunction of other software, and 
may be designed for efficacy, to ensure that its anti- 
copying features remain effective. 


9.1 Supporting Safety by Deactivating Old 
Software 


Safety is easier to achieve, and probably more important. 
One approach is to design the DRM software to be inert 
and harmless on future systems. Both XCP and Media- 
Max do this by relying on Windows autorun, which is 
likely to be disabled in future versions of Windows for se- 
curity reasons. If the upcoming Windows Vista disables 
autorun by default, XCP and MediaMax will be inert on 
most Vista systems. Perhaps XCP and MediaMax used 
autorun for safety reasons; but more likely, this choice 
was expedient for other reasons. 

Another safety technique is to build in a sunset date 
after which the software will make itself inert. A sunset 
would improve safety but would have relatively little ef- 
fect on record label revenue for most discs, as we expect 
nearly all revenue from the disc to have been extracted 
from the customer in the first three years after she buys 
it. If in the future more copies of the album are pressed, 
these could have updated DRM software with a later sun- 
set. 


9.2 Updating the Software 


When a new version of DRM software is released, it 
can be shipped on newly pressed CDs, but existing CDs 
cannot be modified retroactively. Updates for existing 
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users can be delivered either by download or on new CDs. 
Downloads are faster but require an Internet connection; 
CD delivery is slower but can reach non-networked ma- 
chines. 

Users will generally cooperate with updates that help 
them by improving safety or making the software more 
useful. But updates to retain the efficacy of the software’s 
usage controls will not be welcomed by users. 

Users have many ways to stop updates from download- 
ing or installing, such as write-protecting the software’s 
code so that it cannot be updated, or using a personal fire- 
wall to block network connections to the vendor’s down- 
load servers. System security tools, which are designed 
generally to stop unwanted network connections, down- 
loads, and code installation, can be set to treat CD DRM 
software as malware. 

A DRM vendor who wants to deliver unwanted up- 
dates has two options. First, the vendor can simply of- 
fer updates and hope some users will not bother to block 
them. For the vendor and record label, this is better than 
nothing. Alternatively, the vendor can try to force users 
to accept updates. 


9.3. Forcing Updates 


If a user has the ability to block DRM software updates, a 
vendor who wants an update must somehow convince the 
user that updating is in her best interest. One approach is 
to make a non-updated system painful to use. 

Ruling out dangerous and legally risky tactics such as 
logic bombs that destroy the user’s system or hold her 
(unrelated) data hostage, the vendor’s strongest tactic for 
forcing updates is to make the DRM software block all 
access to protected CDs until the user accepts an update. 
The DRM software might check with a network server, 
which periodically would produce a digitally signed and 
dated certificate listing allowed versions of the DRM 
software. If the software on the user’s system found that 
its version number was not on the list (or if it could not 
get a recent list), it would block all access to protected 
discs. The user would then have to update to a new ver- 
sion to get access to her protected CDs. 

This approach would convince some users to update, 
and would thereby prolong the DRM’s efficacy for those 
users. But it has several drawbacks. If the computer is 
not networked, the software will eventually lock down 
because it cannot get certificates. (If the software kept 
working in this case, users could avoid updates by pre- 
venting the DRM software from making network connec- 
tions.) A bug in the software could cause an accidental 
but irreversible lockdown. Or the software could lock it- 
self down if the vendor’s Internet site is shut down, for 
example if the vendor goes bankrupt. 

Strong-arm tactics can also be counterproductive, by 


giving the user further reason to defeat or remove the 
DRM software.!! The software is more likely to remain 
on the user’s system if it does not behave annoyingly. 
Trying to force updates can reduce the DRM system’s ef- 
ficacy if it convinces users to remove the DRM altogether. 
From the user’s standpoint, every software update is a se- 
curity risk—a possible vector for hostile or buggy code. 

Given the problems with forced updates, and the user 
backlash they likely would have triggered, we are not sur- 
prised that neither XCP nor MediaMax tried to force up- 
dates. 


10 User Outrage, and the Fight to Control 
Users’ Computers 


One notable aspect of the Sony CD DRM episode was 
the level of outrage expressed by users. All too fre- 
quently, bugs in popular software products endanger 
users’ security or privacy, and users just grumble and 
update their software. Users’ anger over the CD DRM 
episode was much more intense. What made this issue 
so different? 

There are three answers. First, many users did not ex- 
pect audio CDs to contain software. Users did not want 
the software, and they recognized that Sony-BMG chose 
to include it anyway. Unlike (say) an email client, which 
necessarily includes complex software components that 
might have bugs, CDs need not include software, so users 
are less willing to accept the risk of security problems in 
order to get CDs. 

Second, some harmful aspects of the CD DRM soft- 
ware reflected deliberate choices by the vendors (and by 
extension, Sony-BMG). Users who might be willing to 
forgive implementation errors will not accept the delib- 
erate introduction of security and privacy risks. There 
can be little question that XCP’s rootkit functionality, the 
installation without consent of MediaMax software, the 
lack of uninstallers, and phone-home behavior were put 
in place deliberately by the vendors. 

Third, when the vendors did make apparent implemen- 
tation errors, the errors were compounded by the prod- 
ucts’ aggressive installation and reluctant uninstallation 
mechanisms. For example, the file permission problem 
discovered by Burns and Stamos was difficult to fix be- 
cause the MediaMax autorun program aggressively reset 
the permissions to dangerous values, without asking the 
user for permission, every time a disc was inserted. Sim- 
ilarly, the vendors’ apparent desire to limit use of their 
uninstallers led to designs that relied on downloading 
code using ActiveX controls—leaving users just one bug 
away from critical code-download vulnerabilities. 

These factors led some users to conclude that Sony- 
BMG and the DRM vendors not only put their own busi- 
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ness interests ahead of their customers’ interests, but also 
made deliberate choices that endangered customers’ se- 
curity and privacy. Users who would have forgiven a few 
implementation mistakes by a well-intentioned vendor 
were not so quick to forgive when they felt the vulner- 
abilities were less than accidental. 

Though Sony-BMG and other copyright owners will 
presumably tread more carefully in the future, there re- 
mains a fundamental tension between DRM vendors’ de- 
sire to control and limit how computers are used, and the 
need of users to manage their own systems. Users and 
DRM distributors will continue to struggle for control of 
users’ computers. 


11 Conclusion 


Our analysis of Sony-BMG’s CD DRM carries wider 
lessons for content companies, DRM vendors, policy- 
makers, end users, and the security community. We draw 
six main conclusions. 

First, the design of DRM systems is driven strongly 
by the incentives of the content distributor and the DRM 
vendor, but these incentives are not always aligned. 
Where they differ, the DRM design will not necessarily 
serve the interests of copyright owners, not to mention 
artists. 

Second, DRM, even if backed by a major content 
distributor, can expose users to significant security and 
privacy risks. Incentives for aggressive platform build- 
ing drive vendors toward spyware tactics that exacerbate 
these risks. 

Third, there can be an inverse relation between the ef- 
ficacy of DRM and the user’s ability to defend her com- 
puter from unrelated security and privacy risks. The 
user’s best defense is rooted in understanding and con- 
trolling which software is installed, but many DRM sys- 
tems rely on undermining this understanding and control. 

Fourth, CD DRM systems are mostly ineffective at 
controlling uses of content. Major increases in complex- 
ity have not increased their effectiveness over that of 
early schemes, and may in fact have made things worse 
by creating more avenues for attack. We think it unlikely 
that future CD DRM systems will do better. 

Fifth, the design of DRM systems is only weakly con- 
nected to the contours of copyright law. The systems 
make no pretense of enforcing copyright law as written, 
but instead seek to enforce rules dictated by the label’s 
and vendor’s business models. These rules, and the tech- 
nologies that try to enforce them, implicate other public 
policy concerns, such as privacy and security. 

Finally, the stakes are high. Bad DRM design choices 
can seriously harm users, create major liability for copy- 
right owners and DRM vendors, and ultimately reduce 
artists’ incentive to create. 
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Notes 


TAs news of the rootkit spread, we added to the public discus- 
sion with a series of 27 blog posts analyzing XCP and MediaMax. 
This paper provides a more systematic analysis, along with much new 
information. Our original blog entries can be read at http://www. 
freedom-to-tinker.com/?cat=30&m=2005. 

2Music industry rhetoric about DRM often focuses on P2P, and 
some in the industry probably still think that DRM can stop P2P shar- 
ing. We believe that industry decision makers know otherwise. The 
design of the systems we studied in this paper supports this view. 

3Similar application blacklisting techniques have been used in other 
security contexts. The client software for World of Warcraft, a mas- 
sively multiplayer online role playing game, checks running applica- 
tions against a regularly updated blacklist of programs used to cheat in 
the game [12]. 

4 An extreme extension of this would be to adopt rootkit-like tech- 
niques to conceal the copying application’s presence, just as XCP hides 
its active protection software. 

Forging a mark is probably not copyright infringement. Unlike the 
musical work in which it is embedded, the mark itself is functional and 
contains little or no expression, and therefore seems unlikely to qualify 
for copyright protection. In principle, the mark recognition process 
could be covered by a patent, but we are unaware of any such patent 
relating to XCP or MediaMax. Even if the vendor does have a legal 
remedy, it seems worthwhile to design the mark to prevent forgery if 
the cost of doing so is low. 

By locating the watermark nearly five seconds after the start of the 
track rather than at the very beginning, MediaMax reduces the likeli- 
hood that it will occur in a very quiet passage (where it might be more 
audible) and makes cropping it out more destructive. 

7This design seems to be intended to lessen the audible distortion 
caused by setting one of the bits to the watermark value. The change 
in the other two bits reduces the magnitude of the difference from the 
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original audio sample, but it also introduces a highly uneven distribu- 
tion in the three least significant bits that makes the watermark easier 
to detect or remove. 

8The restrictions imposed by the DRM players only loosely track 
the contours of copyright law. Some uses that could be prohibited under 
copyright—such as burning three copies to give to friends—are allowed 
by the software, while some perfectly legal uses—like transferring the 
music to one’s iPod—are prevented. 

This file is hidden and protected by the XCP rootkit. Before the 
user can access the file, the rootkit must be disabled, as described in 
Section 7.2. We did not determine how the MediaMax player stores the 
number of copies remaining. 

10The rootkit also hooks NtOpenKey but does not alter its behavior. 

'lUsers could also mislead the DRM software about the date and 
time, but most users with the inclination to do that would probably just 
remove the DRM software altogether. 
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Abstract 


We examine the code base of the OpenBSD operating 
system to determine whether its security is increasing 
over time. We measure the rate at which new code 
has been introduced and the rate at which vulnerabili- 
ties have been reported over the last 7.5 years and fifteen 
versions. 

We learn that 61% of the lines of code in today’s 
OpenBSD are foundational: they were introduced prior 
to the release of the initial version we studied and have 
not been altered since. We also learn that 62% of re- 
ported vulnerabilities were present when the study began 
and can also be considered to be foundational. 

We find strong statistical evidence of a decrease in the 
rate at which foundational vulnerabilities are being re- 
ported. However, this decrease is anything but brisk: 
foundational vulnerabilities have a median lifetime of at 
least 2.6 years. 

Finally, we examined the density of vulnerabilities in 
the code that was altered/introduced in each version. The 
densities ranged from 0 to 0.033 vulnerabilities reported 
per thousand lines of code. These densities will increase 
as more vulnerabilities are reported. 
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1 Introduction 


Many in the security research community have criticized 
both the insecurity of software products and develop- 
ers’ perceived inattention to security. However, we have 
lacked quantitative evidence that such attention can im- 
prove a product’s security over time. Seeking such evi- 
dence, we asked whether efforts by the OpenBSD devel- 
opment team to secure their product have decreased the 
rate at which vulnerabilities are reported. 

In particular, we are interested in responding to the 
work of Eric Rescorla [11]. He used data from ICAT! to 
argue that the rate at which vulnerabilities are reported 
has not decreased with time; however, limitations in the 
data he used prompted us to investigate this area further. 

We chose OpenBSD version 2.3 as our foundation ver- 
sion, and we collected 7.5 years of data on the vulnerabil- 
ities reported in OpenBSD since that version’s release. In 
particular, we focused our analysis on foundational vul- 
nerabilities: those introduced prior to the release of the 
foundation version. We also analyzed the evolution of 
the code base. We were driven by the goal of answering 
the following questions: 


1. How much does legacy code influence security to- 
day? 


2. Do larger code changes have more vulnerabilities? 


3. Do today’s coders introduce fewer vulnerabilities 
per line of code? 


4. What is the median lifetime of a vulnerability? 
Most importantly: 


5. Has there been a decline in the rate at which foun- 
dational vulnerabilities in OpenBSD are reported? 


In the upcoming section, we discuss the limitations of 
vulnerability reporting data; these limitations may result 
in our analysis underestimating increases in the security 
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of OpenBSD. In Section 3, we elaborate on the method- 
ology used to collect the data sets employed in this work. 
We then describe the results of our source code and vul- 
nerability density analysis in Section 4. In Section 5 we 
provide statistical evidence that the rate at which founda- 
tional vulnerabilities are reported is decreasing. Finally, 
we discuss related literature in Section 6 and conclude in 
Section 7. 


2 Limitations of vulnerability analyses 


Our analysis uses the rate of vulnerability reports to mea- 
sure one characteristic of OpenBSD’s security. We use 
this data to estimate the size of the remaining pool of un- 
reported vulnerabilities and to estimate the expected fre- 
quency with which new vulnerabilities will be reported. 
However, this information is only one aspect of the secu- 
rity of OpenBSD. The OpenBSD development team has 
not only worked to increase the security of the system’s 
code base; they have also worked to improve its over- 
all security architecture. These improvements include 
new security functionality and safeguards that reduce the 
severity of vulnerabilities. 


2.1 New security functionality 


The addition of valuable new security functionality, like 
OpenSSH, increases the amount of code that is deemed 
security-critical and may thus increase the pool of re- 
portable vulnerabilities. This increase does not necessar- 
ily imply that the code is less secure: it may only mean 
that the operating system has assumed new security re- 
sponsibilities. 


2.2 Reductions in vulnerability severity 


Architectural improvements that reduce the severity of a 
vulnerability—but do not eliminate it entirely—can im- 
prove security without reducing the rate at which vul- 
nerabilities are discovered and reported. For example, 
the OpenBSD team improved the security architecture of 
OpenBSD by adding stack-guarding tools and random- 
ized memory allocation [4], both of which reduce the 
severity of vulnerabilities within the code base. 


These security improvements are not accounted for 
in our study, because we lack an accurate and unbiased 
methodology with which to assess the severity of vulner- 
abilities. Simply measuring reductions in the total pool 
of vulnerabilities is thus likely to underestimate improve- 
ments to the security of the overall system. 


2.3 The influence of effort & skill on 
vulnerability discovery 


The rate at which vulnerabilities are discovered and re- 
ported depends on the level of effort being expended to 
do so. To measure how much more difficult it has be- 
come to find vulnerabilities over time, we would need to 
normalize the rate of discovery by the effort being ex- 
erted and the skills of those exerting it. 

Unfortunately, vulnerability reports do not include es- 
timates of how many individuals were involved in exam- 
ining the software, the time they spent, or their relative 
skills. 


3 Methodology 


We chose to study OpenBSD because its developers have 
long prioritized security [8]. In his work, Rescorla found 
no convincing evidence for a decrease in the rate of vul- 
nerability reporting for three operating systems: Win- 
dows NT 4.0, Solaris 2.5.1, and FreeBSD 4.0 [11]. He 
did find a decrease in the reporting rate for RedHat 6.2, 
but he notes the existence of confounding factors for that 
system. We therefore sought to test a system whose de- 
velopers focused on finding and removing vulnerabili- 
ties: if we had replicated Rescorla’s results with this sys- 
tem, then less security-focused systems would presum- 
ably have the same results. Another reason that we se- 
lected OpenBSD is that its entire source code and every 
change that has been made to it are readily accessible via 
a publicly accessible CVS repository. 

The initial release of OpenBSD was version 2.0; this 
version was forked from NetBSD 1.1 in late 1996. Prior 
to version 2.2, the OpenBSD developers performed an 
extensive security audit and repaired numerous vulner- 
abilities without reporting them. In version 2.3, the 
OpenBSD team changed the way they integrated X11 
into the code base. We therefore selected version 2.3, 
released on 19 May 1998, as the earliest version for our 
data set: it was the first truly stable release in which vul- 
nerabilities were consistently documented. We refer to 
this version as the foundation version, and we refer to 
code and vulnerabilities present before the release of this 
version as foundational code and foundational vulnera- 
bilities. 

The OpenBSD project releases a new version approxi- 
mately every six months, incrementing the version num- 
ber by 0.1. Our study incorporates the fifteen versions of 
OpenBSD from 2.3 to 3.7, inclusive. 


3.1 The vulnerability data set 


The OpenBSD vulnerability data set was created through 
the following process: 
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Table 1: The OpenBSD version in which vulnerabilities were introduced into the source code (born) and the version 
in which they were repaired (died). The final row, at the very bottom of the table, shows the count in millions of lines 


of code altered/introduced in that version. 


1. We compiled a database of vulnerabilities identi- 
fied in the 7.5 years between 19 May 1998 and 
17 November 2005 by merging data from the 
OpenBSD security web page and four public vul- 
nerability databases: NVD (formerly ICAT), Bug- 
traq, OSVDB, and ISS X-Force. 


2. We examined CVS records and the source code to 
identify the date on which the vulnerability was re- 
paired. If the fix was itself faulty, the date of the first 
repair effort is used because it most closely tracks 
the date of discovery. We then selected the earliest 
of two possible dates for the vulnerability’s death: 
the date on which the vulnerability was reported or 
the date of the first repair.” 


3. We manually examined prior versions of the source 
code to identify the date on which the vulnerability 
was introduced. If there was any doubt, the earliest 
possible date was chosen. A vulnerability is born on 
the date that the first version of OpenBSD to include 
the vulnerable code is released. 


Not all vulnerabilities could be easily and precisely 
categorized: the process was manual, time-consuming, 
and laborious. In particular, we had to make a number of 
decisions about inclusion and uniqueness. 

We included vulnerabilities that we believed to be ap- 
plicable to the bulk of OpenBSD’s installed base. We 


excluded vulnerabilities that were specific to processor 
architectures other than the x86. We also excluded vul- 
nerabilities that were location/country dependent. In ad- 
dition, we excluded reports of vulnerabilities in histori- 
cal versions of OpenBSD if the release that was current 
at the time of the report was not vulnerable. 


Our analysis covers all portions of the OpenBSD code 
in the primary CVS repository. This includes the X- 
windowing system, the Apache web server, and many ad- 
ditional services not traditionally considered to be part of 
the core operating system. However, this repository ex- 
cludes the ‘ports’ collection of third-party software that 
is not officially part of OpenBSD. We included vulner- 
abilities regardless of whether or not they applied to the 
default configuration of OpenBSD. 


Some of the reports in these vulnerability databases do 
not fit the traditional definition of a vulnerability: a few 
might be better described as reports of proactive efforts 
to improve security design. However, we did not exclude 
any vulnerability reports based on justification or sever- 
ity, as we lacked an unbiased methodology with which to 
assess these factors. 


The most difficult distinction for us to make was 
whether a group of related reports should be treated as 
independent vulnerabilities or a single vulnerability. In- 
dividuals may find and report multiple related vulnerabil- 
ities at once: either by discovering a new class of vulner- 
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ability, a new mechanism for identifying vulnerabilities, 
or a section of poorly written code. Often these related 
vulnerabilities are remediated in the same patch. In or- 
der to maintain the independence of each data point, we 
grouped closely-related vulnerabilities that were identi- 
fied within a few days of each other into a single vul- 
nerability data point. A discussion of the need for inde- 
pendent data points—and a more detailed explanation of 
how vulnerabilities were characterized in this data set— 
is described in earlier work [10]. 

Similarly, OpenBSD includes some software that is 
maintained by third parties (e.g. sendmail). Those third 
parties often release new versions of their software that 
bundle together fixes for multiple (previously secret) se- 
curity flaws. Unfortunately, the third party producers do 
not always make available the information necessary to 
identify the birth and death date of the component vul- 
nerabilities. As a result, every such ‘bundle’ patch was 
counted as a single vulnerability and was assigned the 
birth date of the youngest identifiable security flaw in- 
cluded in the bundle. Our decision to bundle vulnera- 
bilities is a result of our inability to obtain access to the 
data necessary to differentiate between them. However, 
it may result in an inflated perception of security for the 
system: the models will process fewer vulnerabilities and 
thus may find a more rapid trend towards depletion. 


3.2. Vulnerability births and deaths 


Table 1 shows the number of vulnerabilities that were 
born and died in each version of OpenBSD. The version 
in which the vulnerability was born is specified by the 
column. The version in which the vulnerability died is 
specified by the row. The first column contains a total of 
87 vulnerabilities that are foundational: they were intro- 
duced before the start of our study and were thus present 
in the code of the foundation version, 2.3. The top entry 
in that column indicates that 5 vulnerabilities died during 
the six months between the release of version 2.3 and the 
release of 2.4. 

The bottom row of Table 1 also shows the number of 
lines of code, in millions, that were altered/introduced in 
each release (see Section 3.3 for the methodology used 
to obtain this information). 


3.3 Source code composition 


We analyzed the collective changes to the OpenBSD 
code repository in order to establish how much code was 
altered/introduced in each version. 

We first pre-processed each version of the source code. 
Only files with the suffix .c or .h were retained, and all 
comments were stripped. Furthermore, files whose name 


included keywords indicating that they belonged to an 
architecture other than x86 were removed. 

After pre-processing was completed, each version was 
compared with each successive version. We used diff 
to compare files with the same path and filename. The 
diff tool was instructed to ignore changes in whitespace 
or the location of line breaks. 

The OpenBSD development team sometimes moved 
or copied files, which is difficult to track via CVS. To 
detect copies and moves, files with the same name but 
different paths were also compared. If they were found 
to be identical, we replicated the file in the earlier version 
at the directory in which it was found in the later version. 
(These replicas were used only to determine if code in 
future versions derived from earlier versions: they were 
not used to calculate the total line count.) 

The estimate of code commonality is highly conserva- 
tive. The diff tool marked code lines as changed even 
for trivial alterations like global variable renaming and 
some types of reformatting—and the OpenBSD team has 
been reformatting the code base. In addition, this process 
will indicate that all of the code in a file is new if that file 
was moved/copied and then had just one line altered be- 
tween versions. (Recall that the automated comparison 
process only understands that a file was moved if the file 
in the new location is an exact copy of the file in the old 
location.) Furthermore, if the name of a file is changed 
then all of the code in that file is considered to be new. 
The comparison data will thus understate the degree to 
which later releases are composed of substantively un- 
changed code from earlier releases. 


4 Analysis 


We now address our first four questions about the secu- 
rity of OpenBSD, using the vulnerability and source code 
composition data sets described above. 


4.1 How much does legacy code influence 
security today? 


The majority (87 of 140, or 62%) of the vulnerabilities 
found during the period of the study are foundational; 
that is, they were born prior to the release of the founda- 
tion version. We considered two hypotheses to explain 
why reported vulnerabilities were so often foundational: 
foundational code might be of lower quality than more 
recent code, or foundational code may constitute the bulk 
of the total code base. 

The source code history data supports the latter hy- 
pothesis. Even after 7.5 years and 14 newer versions, the 
foundation version dominates the overall source code: at 
least 61% of the lines of code in version 3.7 are founda- 
tional, unchanged since the release of version 2.3. As a 
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Table 2: The percentage of each version of OpenBSD that is composed from earlier versions. Columns represent com- 
posite versions of OpenBSD, whereas rows represent the source versions of OpenBSD from which they are composed. 
Each value in the table is the percentage of lines in the composite version that were last modified in the source version. 
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Figure 1: The composition of the full source code. The 
composition of each version is broken-down into the 
lines of code originating from that version and from each 
prior version. 
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Figure 2: The composition of the source code directory 
within the kernel (sys/kern) that had the most vulnerabil- 
ities. The composition of each version is broken-down 
into the lines of code originating from that version and 
from each prior version. 
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result, the security of the foundation version may still be 
driving the overall security of OpenBSD. 

Table 2 illustrates the proportion of each version of 
OpenBSD that is derived from earlier versions. Each col- 
umn represents a composite version; each row represents 
a source version that contributes code to the composite. 
Values represent the percentage of the lines of code in the 
composite version that originate in the source version.? 
A line of code in a composite version of OpenBSD is 
said to originate in a source version if the line was last 
modified in that source version. 

For example, the fifth column breaks down the com- 
position of OpenBSD version 2.7. The top row of the 
column indicates that 6% of the lines of code originate 
in that version: they were either altered since the prior 
version or have been newly introduced. The second row 
from the top shows that 9% of the source code was al- 
tered/introduced in the prior version, 2.6, and was not 
changed after that version. The bottom row indicates 
that the bulk of the code in version 2.7 (79%) was both 
present in and remains unchanged since the foundation 
version. 

Figure | shows a graphical representation of the com- 
position of each version, using lines of code rather than 
percentages. Version 2.3 is composed of a single bar: 
by definition, all code in this foundation version is said 
to originate in it. For each successive version, a new 
bar is added to represent the lines of code that were al- 
tered/introduced in that release. 

When we look more closely at Figure 1, several large 
alterations/introductions of code stand out: in versions 
2.6, 2.9, and 3.5. The magnitude of the changes in ver- 
sions 2.6 and 3.5 is primarily due to a large number of 
files being renamed and slightly altered. Our current 
methodology thus overstates the number of new lines of 
code and understates the contribution of code derived 
from earlier versions. The changes in version 2.9 are 
caused in part by the renaming of files; however, they 
were also the result of a major upgrade of the XFree86 
package. 

We were initially surprised that the number of lines 
of foundational code fluctuates both downwards and up- 
wards. However, increases in the number of lines of 
foundational code are readily explained: source files un- 
altered since the foundation version were copied and 
used in other areas of the code. 

Of all the second-level source code directories, the 
sys/kern directory contains the largest number of re- 
ported vulnerabilities. Fifteen of the seventeen vulner- 
abilities reported in this portion of the kernel were in- 
troduced in the foundation version. Figure 2 shows the 
evolving composition of the source code in the sys/kern 
directory. Many of the vulnerabilities in this subsystem 
have been in code related to the processing of signals: 


Number of vulnerabilities (log base 2) 
3 





18 19 20 21 22 23 


Number of lines of code (log base 2) 


Figure 3: The number of vulnerabilities introduced and 
reported within four years of release compared to the 
number of lines of code altered/introduced, by version. 


although this subsystem is part of the kernel, it does not 
include networking, file system, or virtual memory code. 
The code in one of the networking portions of the ker- 
nel (sys/netinet) has contributed ten vulnerabilities dur- 
ing the course of the study, seven of which are founda- 
tional. 


4.2 Do larger code changes have more vul- 
nerabilities? 


Software engineers have examined the defect density of 
code: the ratio of the number of defects in a program to 
the number of lines of code. Some have argued that any 
well-written code can be expected to have a defect den- 
sity that falls within a certain range, e.g. 3-6 defects per 
thousand lines of code (KLOC) [5]. We thus ask whether 
or not there is a linear relationship between the number of 
lines of code altered/introduced in a version of OpenBSD 
and number of vulnerabilities introduced in that version. 

As we cannot measure the total number of vulnerabil- 
ities present, we measure the number discovered within 
four years of release for each version that is at least four 
years old. The number of vulnerabilities reported dur- 
ing this period is reported in the third column of Table 
3. The fourth column contains the vulnerability density: 
the ratio of vulnerabilities reported to the number of lines 
of code in that version. In this instance, densities are re- 
ported in units of vulnerabilities per millions of lines of 
code (MLOC). 

Figure 3 illustrates the relationship between the num- 
ber of lines of altered/introduced code and the number 
of vulnerabilities reported. The standard correlation test 
(Pearson’s p) is not applicable because we do not have 
enough data points. A non-parametric correlation test, 
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2.4 42 9 214 14 =33.0 
2.5 .28 4 143 6 21.8 
2.6 1.05 8 7.6 9 8.6 
2.7 77 6 7.8 7 9.1 
2.8 40 0 0.0 0 0.0 
29 2.23 4 1.8 4 1.8 
3.0 63 5 7.9 5 8.0 
3.1 81 2 25 
3.2 33 2 6.0 
3.3 32 2 6.2 
3.4 83 0 0.0 
3:5 1.44 2 1.4 
3.6 74 0 0.0 
3.7 O1 0 0.0 
Total 21.30 95 6.0 140 6.6 














Table 3: Vulnerability and code modification statistics 
for each version of OpenBSD. MLOC is the number of 
lines of code (in millions) altered/introduced in each ver- 
sion. 


Spearman’s p, is unable reject the null hypothesis that 
there is no correlation: it calculates a correlation coeffi- 
cient of 0.53 and a p-value of 0.18.4 

We are thus unable to find a significant correlation be- 
tween the number of lines of altered/introduced code and 
the number of vulnerabilities reported. 


4.3 Do today’s coders introduce fewer vul- 
nerabilities per line of code? 


The vulnerability density of code added in new 
OpenBSD releases could provide an indication of the 
success of their efforts to produce secure code. On the 
other hand, code added by the OpenBSD team often pro- 
vides security functionality: e.g. OpenSSH. As a result, 
that code is likely to attract a disproportionate share of 
attention from individuals searching for vulnerabilities; 
this extra attention may account for any differences be- 
tween the versions’ vulnerability densities. 

For each release, Table 3 shows the number of re- 
ported vulnerabilities, the number of lines of code al- 
tered/introduced (in millions), and the vulnerability den- 
sity. The third column shows the number of vulnerabili- 
ties reported within four years of each version’s release, 
and the fourth column shows the corresponding vulner- 
ability density. The fifth column shows the number of 
vulnerabilities reported during the entire study, and the 


sixth column shows the corresponding vulnerability den- 
sity. 

The vulnerability density of the foundation version is 
in the middle of the pack. Versions 2.4 and 2.5 stand 
out for having the highest vulnerability densities (33 and 
21.8 reported per million lines of code at the end of the 
study, respectively). 

The large ratio of reported vulnerabilities per line of 
code in version 2.4 seems to support the intuition that 
code providing security functionality is more likely to 
contain vulnerabilities. Version 2.4 saw the introduc- 
tion of the Internet Key Exchange (IKE) key manage- 
ment daemon (isakmpd, two vulnerabilities introduced) 
and OpenSSL (three vulnerabilities introduced). As a re- 
sult, the new code added in that release may have drawn 
particular attention from vulnerability hunters. 

In version 2.5, two of the six vulnerabilities introduced 
were in the Apache program. 

The density of reported vulnerabilities for code origi- 
nating in versions 2.6, 2.9, and 3.5 are lower in part be- 
cause of the inflated new-code counts for those versions 
(see Section 3.3). 

When calculated per thousand lines of code, rather 
than per million, the density of all reported vulnerabil- 
ities ranged from 0-0.033 and averaged 0.00657. As 
noted above, some software engineers estimate the de- 
fect density of well-written code to be 3-6 per thousand 
lines of code [5]; these vulnerability densities are three 
orders of magnitude less than that amount. The two fig- 
ures are not necessarily contradictory: defects include 
both vulnerabilities and bugs that are not vulnerabilities. 


4.4 What is the median lifetime of a vulner- 
ability? 


Rescorla [11] applies an exponential model to his data, 
so he is able to ascertain the half-life of the vulnerability 
sets he considers: those half-lives range from 10 months 
to 3.5 years. Unfortunately, exponential models do not fit 
our data set (see Section 5). As a result, we are not able 
to ascertain, in a formal sense, the half-life of vulnera- 
bilities in OpenBSD. Instead, we calculate the median 
lifetime of reported vulnerabilities: the time elapsed be- 
tween the release of a version and the death of half of the 
vulnerabilities reported in that version. 

Figure 4 plots the age, at report, of foundational vul- 
nerabilities. The data is necessarily right censored: we 
do not know that we have found all of the vulnerabili- 
ties in the foundation version. This data thus provides a 
lower-bound of 2.6 years (961 days) on the median life- 
time of foundational vulnerabilities. 

Is the median lifetime of vulnerabilities decreasing 
in newer versions? Table 4 depicts this time for those 
vulnerabilities identified within six years of the release 
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Figure 4: The lifetime of foundational vulnerabilities re- 
ported during the study period. 


of versions 2.3, 2.4, 2.5, and 2.6; this data relies upon 
the gross simplifying assumption that all vulnerabilities 
present were found within six years of each version’s re- 
lease. (We make this assumption so that we include the 
same time span after release for each version.) The re- 
sults do not indicate a trend. During the course of the 
study, six vulnerabilities were identified that had been 
introduced in version 2.5: only five of those fell within 
the first six years after it’s release. This lack of data par- 
tially explains the low median lifetime of vulnerabilities 
for version 2.5, and it highlights the limitations of this 
analysis. 

The most striking part of this analysis is that the me- 
dian lifetime of vulnerabilities is so long. 


5 Are reporting rates declining? 


We now address whether or not there has been a decline 
in the rate at which foundational vulnerabilities have 
been reported. 


5.1 Illustrating reporting trends 


Figures 5 and 6 categorize foundational vulnerabilities 
by the time period in which they were reported: we di- 
vide the study into periods of equal length. 

The columns in Figure 5 represent the number of vul- 
nerabilities reported in each of eight periods. The con- 
fidence intervals are derived from a normal approxima- 
tion of a homogenous Poisson process. The confidence 
intervals are too large to permit effective analysis: by vi- 
sual inspection alone, one can see that an exponential, 
S-shaped, or even a linear model could fit within these 
bounds. 


Version Median lifetime 
2.3 878 
2.4 1288 
2.5 445 
2.6 645 


Table 4: The median lifetime of vulnerabilities reported 
within the first six years of a version’s release. 


However, more conclusive results can be obtained by 
dividing the study period into halves, as shown in Figure 
6. The number of vulnerabilities reported significantly 
declines from the first period (58 vulnerabilities) to the 
second (28 vulnerabilities). The 95% confidence inter- 
val for the first period ranges from 43.1 to 72.9; for the 
second period, it ranges from 17.6 to 38.4. 

Another way to examine the frequency of vulnerabil- 
ity reports is to measure the time between them. An 
analogous metric from reliability engineering, the time- 
between-failures (TBF), can be applied by defining a fail- 
ure as the report of a vulnerability. Figure 7 groups 
foundational vulnerability reports by their time-between- 
failures. Each group appears as a pair of columns. The 
dark gray columns, the first column in each pair, repre- 
sent vulnerabilities reported during the first half of the 
study. The light gray columns, the second column in 
each pair, represent vulnerabilities reported in the last 
half of the study. 

Figure 7 shows that the second half of the study had 
far fewer foundational vulnerabilities with TBFs of 25 or 
less than the first half of the study (39 in the first half 
vs. 13 in the second half); the number of vulnerabilities 
with TBFs greater than 25 did not significantly change 
between the two halves (17 in the first half vs. 18 in the 
second half). The TBF ranges were chosen by dividing 
by five the maximum TBF of 126. 


5.2 Analyzing reporting trends 


We find a downward trend in the rate of vulnerability 
discovery, a result which contradicts previous work by 
Eric Rescorla [11]. His analysis failed to reject the hy- 
pothesis that the rate of vulnerability reporting has re- 
mained constant in three of the four operating systems 
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Figure 5: The number of foundational vulnerabilities re- 
ported during each eighth of the study. 
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Figure 7: The number of days between reports of founda- 
tional vulnerabilities reported in the first half of the study 
compared with those reported in the second half. 
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Time-between-failures Number 
data of days 
Mean 29.1 
Median 18 

o 29.14 
Minimum 1 
Maximum 126 
Initial intensity 0.051 
Current intensity 0.024 
Purification level 0.676 





Table 5: Measurements & predictions for foundational 
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Figure 6: The number of foundational vulnerabilities re- 
ported during each half of the study. 
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Figure 8: Laplace test for the existence and direction of 
a trend in the rate of vulnerability reporting. 
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Figure 9: Fitted Musa’s Logarithmic model for founda- 
tional vulnerability report intervals. The vertical axis 





vulnerabilities. shows the time-between-failures: the number of days 
that have passed since the prior vulnerability was found. 
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he evaluated. 

Our analysis above indicates a clear decrease in the 
rate of reporting of foundational vulnerabilities. In addi- 
tion, we applied a Laplace test to make our data more 
directly comparable to the work of Rescorla. In the 
Laplace test, the discovery of vulnerabilities is assumed 
to be a Poisson process; the test assesses whether there 
is a decreasing or increasing trend with respect to inter- 
arrival times. The data we used were the number of 
days elapsed between the identification of each succes- 
sive foundational vulnerability. These data are equivalent 
to those for time-between-failures in traditional models 
of reliability. 

The lowest horizontal dotted line in Figure 8 is at a 
Laplace factor of —1.96. When the calculated Laplace 
factors are less than that amount, the data indicates a de- 
creasing rate of vulnerability reporting with a two-tailed 
confidence level of 95%. The test finds evidence for a 
decrease in the rate of vulnerability reporting by the end 
of year four; by the end of year six, the evidence for a 
decrease in the reporting rate is statistically significant. 

This test therefore supports our conclusion that the rate 
at which foundational vulnerabilities are reported is de- 
clining. 


5.3 Fitting vulnerability data to reliability 
growth models 


The case that OpenBSD is becoming more secure can 
also be supported using reliability growth models. While 
normally applied to the more random discovery of de- 
fects, these models can also be applied to the report- 
ing of vulnerabilities. Rescorla also applied two relia- 
bility growth models to his larger, less precise, data set. 
His results for both models matched his results with the 
Laplace test: he could not fit the models to three of the 
four operating systems he evaluated. 

We analyzed the data with seven time-between- 
failures reliability growth models. One of the seven mod- 
els had acceptable one-step-ahead predictive accuracy 
and goodness-of-fit for the data set: Musa’s Logarithmic 
model.> 

The estimates produced by Musa’s Logarithmic model 
are presented in Table 5. The intensity is the number of 
vulnerabilities expected to be reported on a given day. 
The intensity on the first day of the study (the initial in- 
tensity) is 0.051; by the end of the study, the intensity has 
been more than halved, to 0.024 (the current intensity). 

The purification level is a normalized estimate of how 
vulnerability-free the program is at the end of the pe- 
riod covered by the data set. A purification level of one 
would indicate a program entirely free of vulnerabilities 
[15]. Musa’s Logarithmic model calculates that 67.6% 


of all foundational vulnerabilities were reported during 
the study. 

Figure 9 shows the successfully fitted Musa’s Log- 
arithmic model superimposed over the data set. The 
y-axis indicates the time-between-failures in days (the 
number of days that elapsed since the prior vulnerabil- 
ity was reported). Although the data points are widely 
scattered, the model indicates a trend toward an increas- 
ing time between vulnerability reports. In particular, far 
fewer of the later vulnerabilities are reported within ten 
days of each other. 

The reliability growth analysis thus indicates that the 
rate of foundational vulnerabilities reported is decreas- 
ing. 


6 Related Work 


Our study builds on prior work in software reliability 
growth and on efforts to characterize the social utility of 
finding and reporting vulnerabilities. 

We have applied models that define software reliabil- 
ity in terms of the number of faults in a body of code. 
Such models “apply statistical techniques to the observed 
failures during software testing and operation to forecast 
the product’s reliability” [2, p. 6]. As faults are iden- 
tified and removed, the system will fail less frequently 
and hence be more reliable. These models can thus be 
utilized to estimate characteristics about the number of 
faults remaining in the system and when those faults may 
cause failures. These estimates can be then be used to 
gauge the amount of further testing required to meet re- 
liability requirements. 

Eric Rescorla first applied reliability growth models to 
post-release vulnerability reporting data in order to ques- 
tion the social utility of publicly disclosing vulnerabili- 
ties [11]. He found no clear trend reduction in the rate of 
vulnerability reporting, and he estimates that the half-life 
of a vulnerability is between 10 months and 3.5 years. 
However, the ICAT database he uses is not focused on 
vulnerability age, and it does not reliably report the dates 
on which vulnerabilities were born.© For our analysis, 
we used the version control system to ascertain the exact 
date of birth for each vulnerability in our data set. Fur- 
thermore, we test more models (seven) than the two that 
he evaluated. In addition, we only present results from 
the model that passed both goodness-of-fit and one-step- 
ahead predictive accuracy tests; Rescorla only utilized 
the former test. 

Another related body of literature looks at measuring 
software security through market-mechanisms. L. Jean 
Camp and Catherine Wolfram proposed a market through 
which vulnerability credits could be traded; such markets 
have worked previously to create incentives for the re- 
duction of negative externalities like environmental pol- 
lutants [3]. 
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Prior to this collaboration, Stuart Schechter proposed 
creating markets for reports of previously undiscovered 
vulnerabilities, in order to measure software security. He 
argued that the bid, ask, and most recent sale prices in 
such a market approximate the labor cost to find a vulner- 
ability. He further argued that these prices can establish 
which of two products the market deems to have vulner- 
abilities that are less expensive to find [12], [13]. Andy 
Ozment has separately proposed that a vulnerability mar- 
ket could be better designed as an auction; he then used 
the economic literature on auctions to refine the proposed 
design [9]. 

Given the emergence of a black market for reports 
of undiscovered vulnerabilities, metrics that estimate the 
cost to discover a vulnerability may be more valuable 
than those that measure the reporting rate. Several or- 
ganizations are now actively purchasing vulnerabilities, 
so an open market or auction as described in this litera- 
ture is not infeasible. Unfortunately, the business mod- 
els of some of these organizations are not socially opti- 
mal [6]. Furthermore, these organizations are not shar- 
ing pricing information, hindering the movement toward 
an open market or auction. Until such an entity or enti- 
ties arise—and until that entity has gathered several years 
of data—other means of measuring software security are 
necessary. 

One path forward for future research into vulnerabil- 
ity reporting rates is to employ more sophisticated mod- 
eling techniques. The reliability growth literature is rich 
with means of improving models’ accuracy. In addition, 
vulnerability analysis can be combined with traditional 
‘software metrics:’ metrics that attempt to measure a 
program’s size, complexity, etc. If performed with an 
awareness of previous failures in this field, this line of 
research might lead to other fruitful measurements of or 
predictors of the rate of vulnerability discovery. 

In future work, we plan to examine a competing oper- 
ating system and compare the rate of vulnerability report- 
ing in that product with the rate in OpenBSD. We hope 
to provide further insight on the success of secure coding 
measures, the level of effort expended to find vulnerabil- 
ities, and changes to the rate of vulnerability reporting in 
newly introduced code. 


7 Conclusion 


Over a period of 7.5 years and fifteen releases, 62% of the 
140 vulnerabilities reported in OpenBSD were founda- 
tional: present in the code at the beginning of the study. 
It took more than two and a half years for the first half of 
these foundational vulnerabilities to be reported. 

We found that 61% of the source code in the final ver- 
sion studied is foundational: it remains unaltered from 
the initial version released 7.5 years earlier. The rate of 


reporting of foundational vulnerabilities in OpenBSD is 
thus likely to continue to greatly influence the overall rate 
of vulnerability reporting. 


We also found statistically significant evidence that 
the rate of foundational vulnerability reports decreased 
during the study period. We utilized a reliability growth 
model to estimate that 67.6% of the vulnerabilities in the 
foundation version had been found. The model’s esti- 
mate of the expected number of foundational vulnerabil- 
ities reported per day decreased from 0.051 at the start of 
the study to 0.024. 
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Notes 


'ICAT is now known as the National Vulnerability Database 
(NVD) [7]. 

2The release of a public report and the repair of the vulnerability do 
not always occur in the same order. When a vulnerability is reported 
to an entity other than the OpenBSD development team, the date of the 
public report often precedes the date on which a repair is committed 
to CVS. When a vulnerability is reported directly to the OpenBSD de- 
velopment team, they usually commit a repair into the CVS repository 
prior to publicly announcing the vulnerability. We utilize the earlier of 
the two dates so that we most closely approximate the date of actual 
discovery. 

3Because the percentages were rounded, the total percentage for 
each version may not exactly equal one hundred. 

4A correlation coefficient of 1 would indicate a positive linear corre- 
lation, —1 would indicate a negative linear correlation, and 0 indicates 
no correlation. 

>The SMERFS? reliability growth modeling tool was used to as- 
sess the models [14]. Musa’s Logarithmic model had acceptable bias 
(0.13), noise (0.40), trend (0.09), and Kolmogorov distance goodness- 
of-fit (0.09397) results. Bias is determined by a ju-plot; it assesses the 
absolute predictive accuracy of the models. The noise and trend results 
are useful primarily to ensure that the predictive accuracy indicated by 
the j1-plot results was not due to opposing trends of inaccuracy cancel- 
ing each other out on the average. For a more detailed explanation of 
the acceptability tests, see [1]. 

®In particular, the ICAT database may omit the fact that out-of-date 
versions of a program include a vulnerability. As a result, vulnerabil- 
ities may appear to have been introduced in much newer versions of a 
program than is actually the case. 
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Abstract 


We present an architectural framework for systematically using automated diversity to provide high assurance detec- 
tion and disruption for large classes of attacks. The framework executes a set of automatically diversified variants on 
the same inputs, and monitors their behavior to detect divergences. The benefit of this approach is that it requires an 
attacker to simultaneously compromise all system variants with the same input. By constructing variants with disjoint 
exploitation sets, we can make it impossible to carry out large classes of important attacks. In contrast to previous 
approaches that use automated diversity for security, our approach does not rely on keeping any secrets. In this pa- 
per, we introduce the N-variant systems framework, present a model for analyzing security properties of N-variant 
systems, define variations that can be used to detect attacks that involve referencing absolute memory addresses and 
executing injected code, and describe and present performance results from a prototype implementation. 


1. Introduction 


Many security researchers have noted that the current 
computing monoculture leaves our infrastructure vul- 
nerable to a massive, rapid attack [70, 29, 59]. One 
mitigation strategy that has been proposed is to increase 
software diversity. By making systems appear different 
to attackers, diversity makes it more difficult to con- 
struct exploits and limits an attack’s ability to propa- 
gate. Several techniques for automatically producing 
diversity have been developed including rearranging 
memory [8, 26, 25, 69] and randomizing the instruction 
set [6, 35]. All these techniques depend on keeping cer- 
tain properties of the running execution secret from the 
attacker. Typically, these properties are determined by a 
secret key used to control the randomization. If the se- 
cret used to produce a given variant is compromised, an 
attack can be constructed that successfully attacks that 
variant. Pointer obfuscation techniques, memory ad- 
dress space randomization, and instruction set randomi- 
zation have all been demonstrated to be vulnerable to 
remote attacks [55, 58, 64]. Further, the diversification 
secret may be compromised through side channels, in- 
sufficient entropy, or insider attacks. 


Our work uses artificial diversity in a new way that does 
not depend on keeping secrets: instead of diversifying 
individual systems, we construct a single system con- 
taining multiple variants designed to have disjoint ex- 
ploitation sets. Figure | illustrates our framework. We 
refer to the entire server as an N-variant system. The 


system shown is a 2-variant system, but our framework 
generalizes to any number of variants. The polygrapher 
takes input from the client and copies it to all the vari- 
ants. The original server process P is replaced with the 
two variants, Py) and P,. The variants maintain the cli- 
ent-observable behavior of P on all normal inputs. They 
are, however, artificially diversified in a way that makes 
them behave differently on abnormal inputs that corre- 
spond to an attack of a certain class. The monitor ob- 
serves the behavior of the variants to detect divergences 
which reveal attacks. When a divergence is detected, 
the monitor restarts the variants in known uncompro- 
mised states. 


As a simple example, suppose Po and P, use disjoint 
memory spaces such that any absolute memory address 
that is valid in Py is invalid in P,, and vice versa. Since 
the variants are transformed to provide the same seman- 
tics regardless of the memory space used, the behavior 
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Figure 1. N-Variant System Framework. 
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on all normal inputs is identical (assuming deterministic 
behavior, which we address in Section 5). However, if 
an exploit uses an absolute memory address directly, it 
must be an invalid address on one of the two variants. 
The monitor can easily detect the illegal memory access 
on the other variant since it is detected automatically by 
the operating system. When monitoring is done at the 
system call level, as in our prototype implementation, 
the attack is detected before any external state is modi- 
fied or output is returned to the attacker. 


The key insight behind our approach is that in order for 
an attacker to exploit a vulnerability in P, a pathway 
must exist on one of the variants that exploits the vul- 
nerability without producing detectably anomalous be- 
havior on any of the other variants. If no such pathway 
exists, there is no way for the attacker to construct a 
successful attack, even if the attacker has complete 
knowledge of the variants. Removing the need to keep 
secrets means we do not need to be concerned with 
probing or guessing attacks, or even with attacks that 
take advantage of insider information. 


Our key contributions are: 


1. Introducing the N-variant systems framework 
that uses automated diversity techniques to pro- 
vide high assurance security properties without 
needing to keep any secrets. 


2. Developing a model for reasoning about N-vari- 
ant systems including the definition of the nor- 
mal equivalence and detection properties used to 
prove security properties of an ideal N-variant 
system (Section 3). 


3. Identifying two example techniques for provid- 
ing variation in N-variant systems: the memory 
address partitioning technique (introduced 
above) that detects attacks that involve absolute 
memory references and the instruction tagging 
technique that detects attempts to execute in- 
jected code (Section 4). 


4. Describing a Linux kernel system implementa- 
tion and analyzing its performance (Section 5). 


In this paper we do not address recovery but consider it 
to be a successful outcome when our system transforms 
an attack that could compromise privacy and integrity 
into an attack that at worst causes a service shutdown 
that denies service to legitimate users. It has not es- 
caped our attention, however, that examining differ- 
ences between the states of the two variants at the point 
when an attack is detected provides some intriguing 


recovery possibilities. Section 6 speculates on these 
opportunities and other possible extensions to our work. 


2. Related Work 


There has been extensive work done on eliminating 
security vulnerabilities and mitigating attacks. Here, we 
briefly describe previous work on other types of de- 
fenses and automated diversity, and summarize related 
work on redundant processing and design diversity 
frameworks. 


Other defenses. Many of the specific vulnerabilities 
we address have well known elimination, mitigation and 
disruption techniques. Buffer overflows have been 
widely studied and numerous defenses have been devel- 
oped including static analysis to detect and eliminate the 
vulnerabilities [66, 67, 39, 23], program transformation 
and dynamic detection techniques [19, 5, 30, 45, 49, 57] 
and hardware modifications [38, 40, 41, 64]. There 
have also been several defenses proposed for string 
format vulnerabilities [56, 20, 63,47]. Some of these 
techniques can mitigate specific classes of vulnerabili- 
ties with less expense and performance overhead than is 
required for our approach. Specific defenses, however, 
only prevent a limited class of specific vulnerabilities. 
Our approach is more general; it can mitigate all attacks 
that depend on particular functionality such as injecting 
code or accessing absolute addresses. 


More general defenses have been proposed for some 
attack classes. For example, no execute pages (as pro- 
vided by OpenBSD’s W*X and Windows XP Service 
Pack 2) prevent many code injection attacks [2], dy- 
namic taint analysis tracks information flow to identify 
memory corruption attacks [43], and control-flow integ- 
rity can detect attacks that corrupt an application to fol- 
low invalid execution paths [1]. Although these are 
promising approaches, they are limited to particular 
attack classes. Our framework is more general in the 
sense that we can construct defense against any attacker 
capability that can be varied across variants in an 
N-variant system. 


Automated diversity. Automated diversity applies 
transformations to software to increase the difficulty an 
attacker will face in exploiting a security vulnerability 
in that software. Numerous transformation techniques 
have been proposed including rearranging memory [26, 
8, 69, 25], randomizing system calls [17], and random- 
izing the instruction set [6, 35]. Our work is comple- 
mentary to work on producing diversity; we can incor- 
porate many different sources of variation as long as 
variants are constructed carefully to ensure the disjoint- 
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edness required by our framework. A major advantage 
of the N-variant systems approach is that we do not rely 
on secrets for our security properties. This means we 
can employ diversification techniques with low entropy, 
so long as the transformations are able to produce vari- 
ants with disjoint exploitation sets. Holland, Lim, and 
Seltzer propose many low entropy diversification tech- 
niques including number representations, register sets, 
stack direction, and memory layout [31]. In addition, 
our approach is not vulnerable to the type of secret- 
breaking attacks that have been demonstrated against 
secret-based diversity defenses [55, 58, 64]. 


O’Donnell and Sethu studied techniques for distributing 
diversity at the level of different software packages in a 
network to mitigate spreading attacks [44]. This can 
limit the ability of a worm exploiting a vulnerability 
present in only one of the software packages to spread 
on a network. Unlike our approach, however, even at 
the network level an attacker who discovers vulnerabili- 
ties in more than one of the software packages can ex- 
ploit each of them independently. 


Redundant execution. The idea of using redundant 
program executions for various purposes is not a new 
one. Architectures involving replicated processes have 
been proposed as a means to aid debugging, to provide 
fault tolerance, to improve dependability, and more 
recently, to harden vulnerable services against attacks. 


The earliest work to consider running multiple variants 
of a process of which we are aware is Knowlton’s 1968 
paper [37] on a variant technique for detecting and lo- 
calizing programming errors. It proposed simultane- 
ously executing two programs which were logically 
equivalent but assembled differently by breaking the 
code into fragments, and then reordering the code frag- 
ments and data segments with appropriate jump instruc- 
tions inserted between code fragments to preserve the 
original program semantics. The CPU could run in a 
checking mode that would execute both programs in 
parallel and verify that they execute semantically 
equivalent instructions. The variants they used did not 
provide any guarantees, but provided a high probability 
of detecting many programming errors such as out-of- 
range control transfers and wild memory fetches. 


More recently, Berger and Zorn proposed a redundant 
execution framework with multiple replicas each with a 
different randomized layout of objects within the heap 
to provide probabilistic memory safety [7]. Since there 
is no guarantee that there will not be references at the 
same absolute locations, or reachable through the same 
relative offsets, their approach can provide only prob- 


abilistic expectations that a memory corruption will be 
detected by producing noticeably different behavior on 
the variants. Their goals were to enhance reliability and 
availability, rather than to detect and resist attacks. 
Consequently, when variations diverge in their frame- 
work, they allow the agreeing replicas to continue based 
on the assumption that the cause of the divergence in 
the other replicas was due a memory flaw rather than a 
successful attack. Their replication framework only 
handles processes whose I/O is through standard in/out, 
and only a limited number of system calls are caught in 
user space to ensure all replicas see the same values. 
Since monitoring is only on the standard output, a com- 
promised replica could be successfully performing an 
attack and, as long as it does not fill up its standard out 
buffer, the monitor would not notice. The key difference 
between their approach and ours, is that their approach 
is probabilistic whereas our variants are constructed to 
guarantee disjointedness with respect to some property, 
and thereby can provide guarantees of invulnerability to 
particular attack classes. A possible extension to our 
work would consider variations providing probabilistic 
protection, such as the heap randomization technique 
they used, to deal with attack classes for which disjoint- 
edness is infeasible. 


Redundant processing of the same instruction stream by 
multiple processors has been used as a way to provide 
fault-tolerance by Stratus [68] and Tandem [32] com- 
puters. For example, Integrity S2 used triple redun- 
dancy in hardware with three synchronized identical 
processors executing the same instructions [32]. A ma- 
jority voter selects the majority output from the three 
processors, and a vote analyzer compares the outputs to 
activate a failure mode when a divergence is detected. 
This type of redundancy provides resilience to hardware 
faults, but no protection against malicious attacks that 
exploit vulnerabilities in the software, which is identical 
on all three processors. Slipstream processors are an 
interesting variation of this, where two redundant ver- 
sions of the instruction stream execute, but instructions 
that are dynamically determined to be likely to be un- 
necessary are removed from the first stream which exe- 
cutes speculatively [60]. The second stream executes 
behind the first stream, and the processor detects incon- 
sistencies between the two executions. These devia- 
tions either indicate false predications about unneces- 
sary computations (such as a mispredicted branch) or 
hardware faults. 


The distributed systems community has used active rep- 
lication to achieve fault tolerance [9, 10, 16, 18, 50]. 
With active replication, all replicas are running the 
same software and process the same requests. Unlike 
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our approach, however, active replication does nothing 
to hide design flaws in the software since all replicas are 
running the same software. To mitigate this problem, 
Schneider and Zhou have suggested proactive diversity, 
a technique for periodically randomizing replicas to 
justify the assumption that server replicas fail independ- 
ently and to limit the window of vulnerability in which 
replicas are susceptible to the same exploit [51]. Active 
replication and N-variant systems are complementary 
approaches. Combining them can provide the benefits 
of both approaches with the overhead and costs associ- 
ated with either approach independently. 


Design diversity frameworks. The name JN-variant 
systems is inspired by, but fundamentally different from, 
the technique known as N-version programming [3, 14]. 
The N-version programming method uses several inde- 
pendent development groups to develop different im- 
plementations of the same specification with the hope 
that different development groups will produce versions 
without common faults. The use of N-version program- 
ming to help with system security was proposed by Jo- 
seph [33]. He analyzed design diversity as manifest in 
N-version programming to see whether it could defeat 
certain attacks and developed an analogy between faults 
in computing systems that might affect reliability and 
vulnerabilities in computer systems that might affect 
security. He argued that N-version programming tech- 
niques might allow vulnerabilities to be masked. How- 
ever, N-version programming provides no guarantee 
that the versions produced by different teams will not 
have common flaws. Indeed, experiments have shown 
that common flaws in implementations do occur [36]. In 
our work, program variants are created by mechanical 
transformations engineered specifically to differ in par- 
ticular ways that enable attack detection. In addition, 
our variants are produced mechanically, so the cost of 
multiple development teams is avoided. 


Three recent projects [46, 62, 28] have explored using 
design diversity in architectures similar to the one we 
propose here in which the outputs or behaviors of two 
diverse implementations of the same service (e.g., 
HTTP servers Apache on Linux and IS on Windows) 
are compared and differences above a set threshold in- 
dicate a likely attack. The key difference between those 
projects and our work is that whereas they use diverse 
available implementations of the same service, we use 
techniques to artificially produce specific kinds of 
variation. The HACQIT project [34, 46] deployed two 
COTS web servers (IIS running on Windows and 
Apache running on Linux) in an architecture where a 
third computer forwarded all requests to both servers 
and compared their responses. A divergence was de- 


tected when the HTTP status code differed, hence di- 
vergences that caused the servers to modify external 
state differently or produce different output pages 
would not be detected. The system described by Totel, 
Majorczyk, and Mé extended this idea to compare the 
actual web page responses of the two servers [62]. 
Since different servers do not produce exactly the same 
output on all non-attack requests because of nondeter- 
minism, design differences in the servers, and host- 
specific properties, they developed an algorithm that 
compares a set of server responses to determine which 
divergences are likely to correspond to attacks and 
which are benign. The system proposed by Gao, Reiter, 
and Song [28] deployed multiple servers in a similar 
way, but monitored their behavior using a distance met- 
ric that examined the sequence of system calls each 
server made to determine when the server behaviors 
diverged beyond a threshold amount. 


All of these systems use multiple available implementa- 
tions of the same service running on isolated machines 
and compare the output or aspects of the behavior to 
notice when the servers diverged. They differ in their 
system architectures and in how divergences are recog- 
nized. The primary advantage of our work over these 
approaches is the level of assurance automated diversity 
and monitoring can provide over design diversity. Be- 
cause our system takes advantage of knowing exactly 
how the variants differ, we can make security claims 
about large attack classes. With design diversity, secu- 
rity claims depend on the implementations being suffi- 
ciently different to diverge noticeably on the attack (and 
functionality claims depend on the behaviors being suf- 
ficiently similar not exceed the divergence threshold on 
non-attack inputs). In addition, these approaches can be 
used only when diverse implementations of the same 
service are available. For HTTP servers, this is the case, 
but for custom servers the costs of producing a diverse 
implementation are prohibitive in most cases. Further, 
even though many HTTP servers exist, most advanced 
websites take advantages of server-specific functionality 
(such as server-side includes provided by Apache), so 
would not work on an alternate server. Design diversity 
approaches offer the advantage that they may be able to 
detect attacks that are at the level of application seman- 
tics rather than low-level memory corruption or code 
injection attacks that are better detected by artificial 
diversity. In Section 6, we consider possible extensions 
to our work that would combine both approaches to 
provide defenses against both types of attacks. 
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3. Model 


Our goal is to show that for all attacks in a particular 
attack class, if one variant is compromised by a given 
attack, another variant must exhibit divergent behavior 
that is detected by the monitor. To show this, we de- 
velop a model of execution for an N-variant system and 
define two properties the variant processes must main- 
tain to provide a detection guarantee. 


We can view an execution as a possibly infinite se- 
quence of states: [So, 5), ...]. In an N-variant system, the 
state of the system can be represented using a tuple of 
the states of the variants (for simplicity, this argument 
assumes the polygrapher and monitor are stateless; in 
our implementation, they do maintain some state but we 
ignore that in this presentation). Hence, an execution of 
an N-variant system is a sequence of state-tuples where 
S,, represents the state of variant v at step f: [<Soo, So. 
we Sow>s <Sio, Sia +) Suwa>, .-. |. 


Because of the artificial variation, the concrete state of 
each variant differs. Each variant has a canonicalization 
function, C,, that maps its state to a canonical state that 
matches the corresponding state for the original process. 
For example, if the variation alters memory addresses, 
the mapping function would need to map the variant’s 
altered addresses to canonical addresses. Under normal 
execution, at every execution step the canonicalized 
states of all variants are identical to the original pro- 
gram state: 


Vt2=0,0<v<N,O0Sw<N: 
Cy (Sy) = Cy (Si, w) = Si 


Each variant has a transition function, T,, that takes a 
state and an input and produces the next state. The 
original program, P, also has a transition function, T. 
The set of possible transitions can be partitioned into 
consistent transitions and aberrant transitions. Consis- 
tent transitions take the system from one normal state to 
another normal state; aberrant transitions take the sys- 
tem from a normal state to a compromised state. An 
attack is successful if it produces an aberrant transition 
without detection. Our goal is to detect all aberrant tran- 
sitions. 


We partition possible variant states into three sets: nor- 
mal, compromised, and alarm. A variant in a normal 
state is behaving as intended. A variant in a compro- 
mised state has been successfully compromised by a 
malicious attack. A variant in an alarm state is anoma- 
lous in a way that is detectable by the monitor. We aim 
to guarantee that the N-variant system never enters a 
state-tuple that contains one or more variants in com- 


prised states without any variants in alarm states. To 
establish this we need two properties: normal equiva- 
lence and detection. 


Normal equivalence. The normal equivalence property 
is satisfied if the N-variant system synchronizes the 
states of all variants. That is, whenever all variants are 
in normal states, they must be in states that correspond 
to the same canonical state. For security, it is sufficient 
to show the variants remain in equivalent states. For 
correctness, we would also like to know the canonical 
state of each of the variants is equivalent to the state of 
the original process. 


We can prove the normal equivalence property stati- 
cally using induction: 


1. Show that initially all variants are in the same ca- 
nonical state: VO <v<WN: C;(So,,) = So. 


2. Show that every normal transition preserves the 
equivalence when the system is initially in a normal 
state: 


VS € Normal, 0 <v< WN, S, 
where C,, (S,) = S, p € Inputs: 
C,(T, (S,, p)) = T (S, p). 


Alternatively, we can establish it dynamically by exam- 
ining the states of the variants and using the canonicali- 
zation function to check the variants are in equivalent 
states after every step. In practice, neither a full static 
proof nor a complete dynamic comparison is likely to 
be feasible for real systems. Instead, we argue that our 
implementation provides a limited form of normal 
equivalence using a combination of static argument and 
limited dynamic comparison, as we discuss in Section 5. 


Detection. The detection property guarantees that all 
attacks in a certain class will be detected by the 
N-variant system as long as the normal equivalence 
property is satisfied. To establish the detection property, 
we need to know that any input that causes one variant 
to enter a compromised state must also cause some 
other variant to enter an alarm state. Because of the 
normal equivalence property, we can assume the vari- 
ants all are in equivalent states before processing this 
input. Thus, we need to show: 


VS € Normal,0 <v<WN, S, where C, (S,) = S, 
Vp € Inputs: 
T, (S,, p) € Compromised 
dw such that 7, (S,,, p) € Alarm and C,, (S,,) = $ 


If the detection property is established, we know that 
whenever one of the variants enters a compromised 
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state, one of the variants must enter an alarm state. An 
ideal monitor would instantly detect the alarm state and 
prevent all the other variants from continuing. This 
would guarantee that the system never operates in a 
state in which any variant is compromised. 


In practice, building such a monitor is impossible since 
we cannot keep the variants perfectly synchronized or 
detect alarm states instantly. However, we can approxi- 
mate this behavior by delaying any external effects (in- 
cluding responses to the client) until all variants have 
passed a critical point. This keeps the variants loosely 
synchronized, and approximates the behavior of in- 
stantly terminating all other variants when one variant 
encounters an alarm state. It leaves open the possibility 
that a compromised variant could corrupt the state of 
other parts of the system (including the monitor and 
other variants) before the alarm state is detected. An 
implementation must use isolation mechanisms to limit 
this possibility. 


4. Variations 


Our framework works with any diversification tech- 
nique that produces variants different enough to provide 
detection of a class of attack but similar enough to es- 
tablish a normal equivalence property. The variation 
used to diversify the variants determines the attack class 
the N-variant system can detect. The detection property 
is defined by the class of attack we detect, so we will 
consider attack classes, such as attacks that involve exe- 
cuting injected instructions, rather than vulnerability 
classes such as buffer overflow vulnerabilities. 


Next, we describe two variations we have implemented: 
address space partitioning and instruction set tagging. 
We argue (informally) that they satisfy both the normal 
equivalence property and the detection condition for 
important classes of attacks. The framework is general 
enough to support many other possible variations, 
which we plan to explore in future work. Other possible 
variations that could provide useful security properties 
include varying memory organization, file naming, 
scheduling, system calls, calling conventions, configura- 
tion properties, and the root user id. 


4.1 Address Space Partitioning 


The Introduction described an example variation where 
the address space is partitioned between two variants to 
disrupt attacks that rely on absolute addresses. This 
simple variation does not prevent all memory corruption 
attacks since some attacks depend only on relative ad- 
dressing, but it does prevent all memory corruption at- 


tacks that involve direct references to absolute ad- 
dresses. Several common vulnerabilities including for- 
mat string [56,54], integer overflow, and double-free 
[24] may allow an attacker to overwrite an absolute 
location in the target’s address space. This opportunity 
can be exploited to give an attacker control of a process, 
for example, by modifying the Global Offset Table [24] 
or the .dtors segment of an ELF executable [48]. Re- 
gardless of the vulnerability exploited and the targeted 
data structure, if the attack depends on loading or stor- 
ing to an absolute address it will be detected by our 
partitioning variants. Since the variation alters absolute 
addresses, it is necessary that the original program does 
not depend on actual memory addresses (for example, 
using the value of a pointer directly in a decision). Al- 
though it is easy to construct programs that do not sat- 
isfy this property, most sensible programs should not 
depend on actual memory addresses. 


Detection. Suppose Py only uses addresses whose high 
bit is 0 and P; only uses addresses whose high bit is 1. 
We can map the normal state of Pp and P; to equivalent 
states using the identity function for Cp and a function 
that flips the high bit of all memory addresses for C, (to 
map onto the actual addresses used by P, more complex 
mapping functions may be needed). The transition func- 
tions, Ty and 7; are identical; the generated code is what 
makes things different since a different address will be 
referenced in the generated code for any absolute ad- 
dress reference. If an attack involves referencing an 
absolute address, the attacker must choose an address 
whose high bit is either a 0 or 1. If it is a 0, then Py) may 
transition to a compromised state, but P; will transition 
to an alarm state when it attempts to access a memory 
address outside P,’s address space. In Unix systems, 
this alarm state is detected by the operating system as a 
segmentation fault. Conversely, if the attacker chooses 
an address whose high bit is 1, P; may be compromised 
but Py must enter an alarm state. In either case, the 
monitor detects the compromise and prevents any ex- 
ternal state modifications including output transmission 
to the client. 


Our detection argument relies on the assumption that 
the attacker must construct the entire address directly. 
For most scenarios, this assumption is likely to be valid. 
For certain vulnerabilities on platforms that are not 
byte-aligned, however, it may not be. If the attacker is 
able to overwrite an existing address in the program 
without overwriting the high bit, the attacker may be 
able to construct an address that is valid in both vari- 
ants. Similarly, if an attacker can corrupt a value that is 
subsequently used with a transformed absolute address 
in an address calculation, the detection property is vio- 
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lated. As with relative attacks, this indirect memory 
attacks would not be detected by this variation. 


Normal equivalence. We have two options for estab- 
lishing the normal equivalence property: we can check 
it dynamically using the monitor, or we can prove it 
statically by analyzing the variants. A pure dynamic 
approach is attractive for security assurance because of 
its simplicity but impractical for performance-critical 
servers. The monitor would need to implement Cp and 
C, and compute the canonical states of each variant at 
the end of each instruction execution. If the states 
match, normal equivalence is satisfied. In practice, 
however, this approach is likely to be prohibitively ex- 
pensive. We can optimize the check by limiting the 
comparison to the subset of the execution state that may 
have changed and only checking the state after particu- 
lar instructions, but the overhead of checking the states 
of the variants after every step will still be unacceptable 
for most services. 


The static approach requires proving that for every pos- 
sible normal state, all normal transitions result in 
equivalent states on the two variants. This property re- 
quires that no instruction in P can distinguish between 
the two variants. For example, if there were a condi- 
tional jump in P that depended on the high bit of the 
address of some variable, Py and P, would end up in 
different states after executing that instruction. An at- 
tacker could take advantage of such an opportunity to 
get the variants in different states such that an input that 
transitions Py to a compromised state does not cause P; 
to reach an alarm state. For example, if the divergence 
is used to put Py in a state where the next client input 
will be passed to a vulnerable string format call, but the 
next client input to P; is processed harmlessly by some 
other code, an attacker may be able to successfully 
compromise the N-variant system. A divergence could 
also occur if some part of the system is nondeterminis- 
tic, and the operating environment does not eliminate 
this nondeterminism (see Section 5). Finally, if P is 
vulnerable to some other class of attack, such as code 
injection, an attacker may be able to alter the transition 
functions Ty and 7, in a way that allows the memory 
corruption attack to be exploited differently on the two 
variants to avoid detection (of course, an attacker who 
can inject code can already compromise the system in 
arbitrary ways). 


In practice, it will not usually be possible to completely 
establish normal equivalence statically for real systems 
but rather we will use a combination of static and dy- 
namic arguments, along with assumptions about the 
target service. A combination of static and dynamic 


techniques for checking equivalence may be able to 
provide higher assurance without the overhead neces- 
sary for full dynamic equivalence checking. Our proto- 
type implementation checks equivalence dynamically at 
the level of system calls, but relies on informal static 
arguments to establish equivalence between them. 


Implementation. To partition the address space, we 
vary the location of the application data and code seg- 
ments. The memory addresses used by Pp and P; are 
disjoint: any data address that is valid for Py is invalid 
for P;, and vice versa. We use a linker script to create 
the two variants. Each variant loads both the code and 
data segments of the variants at different starting ad- 
dresses from the other variant. To ensure that their sets 
of valid data memory addresses are disjoint, we use 
ulimit to limit the size of Po’s data segment so it cannot 
grow to overlap P,’s address space. 


4.2 Instruction Set Tagging 


Whereas partitioning the memory address space dis- 
rupts a class of memory corruption attacks, partitioning 
the instruction set disrupts code injection attacks. There 
are several possible ways to partition the instruction set. 


One possibility would be to execute the variants on dif- 
ferent processors, for example one variant could run on 
an x86 and the other on a PowerPC. Establishing the 
security of such an approach would be very difficult, 
however. To obtain the normal equivalence property we 
would need a way of mapping the concrete states of the 
different machines to a common state. Worse, to obtain 
the detection property, we would need to prove that no 
string of bits that corresponds to a successful malicious 
attack on one instruction set and a valid instruction se- 
quence on the other instruction set. Although it is likely 
that most sequences of malicious x86 instructions con- 
tain an invalid PowerPC instruction, it is certainly pos- 
sible for attackers to design instruction sequences that 
are valid on both platforms (although we are not aware 
of any programs that do this for the x86 and PowerPC, 
Sjoerd Mullender and Robbert van Renesse won the 
1984 International Obfuscated C Code Contest with an 
entry that replaced main with an array of bytes that was 
valid machine code for both the Vax and PDP-11 but 
executed differently on each platform [35]). 


Instead, we use a single instruction set but prepend a 
variant-specific tag to all instructions. The diversifica- 
tion transformation takes P and inserts the appropriate 
tag bit before each instruction to produce each variant. 
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Detection. The variation detects any attack that in- 
volves executing injected code, as long as the mecha- 
nism used to inject code involves injecting complete 
instructions. If memory is bit-addressable, an attacker 
could overwrite just the part of the instruction after the 
tag bit, thereby changing an existing instruction while 
preserving the original tag bit. If the attacker can inject 
the intended code in memory, and then have the pro- 
gram execute code already in the executable that trans- 
forms the injected memory (for example, by XORing 
each byte with a constant that is different in the two 
variants), then it is conceivable that an attacker could 
execute an indirect code injection attack where the code 
is transformed differently on the two variants before 
executing to evade the detection property. For all 
known realistic code injection attacks, neither of these 
is considered a serious risk. 


Normal equivalence. The only difference between the 
two variants is the instruction tag, which has no effect 
on instruction execution. The variants could diverge, 
however, if the program examines its own instructions 
and makes decisions that depend on the tag. It is 
unlikely that a non-malicious program would do this. As 
with the memory partitioning, if the instruction tags are 
visible to the executing process an attacker might be 
able to make them execute code that depends on the 
instruction tags to cause the variants to diverge before 
launching the code injection attack on one of the vari- 
ants. To prevent this, we need to store the tagged in- 
structions in memory that is not readable to the execut- 
ing process and remove the tags before those instruc- 
tions reach the processor. 


Implementation. To implement instruction set tagging, 
we use a combination of binary rewriting before execu- 
tion and software dynamic translation during execution. 
We use Diablo [61, 22], a retargetable binary rewriting 
framework, to insert the tags. Diablo provides mecha- 
nisms for modifying an x86 binary in ELF format. We 
use these to insert the appropriate variant-specific tag 
before every instruction. For simplicity, we use a full 
byte tag even though a single bit would suffice for two 
variants. There is no need to keep the tags secret, just 
that they are different; we use 10101010 and 01010101 
for the A and B variant tags. 


At run-time, the tags are checked and removed before 
instructions reach the processor. This is done using 
Strata, a software dynamic translation tool [52,53]. 
Strata and other software dynamic translators [4, 11] 
have demonstrated that it is possible to implement soft- 
ware dynamic translation without unreasonable per- 
formance penalty. In our experiments (Section 5), 


Strata’s overhead is only a few percent. The Strata VM 
mediates application execution by examining and trans- 
lating instructions before they execute on the host CPU. 
Translated instructions are placed in the fragment cache 
and then executed directly on the host CPU. Before 
switching to the application code, the Strata VM uses 
mprotect to protect critical data structures including the 
fragment cache from being overwritten by the applica- 
tion. At the end of a translated block, Strata appends 
trampoline code that will switch execution back to the 
Strata VM, passing in the next application PC so that 
the next fragment can be translated and execution will 
continue. We implement the instruction set tagging by 
extending Strata’s instruction fetch module. The modi- 
fied instruction fetch module checks that the fetched 
instruction has the correct tag for this variant; if it does 
not, a security violation is detected and execution ter- 
minates. Otherwise, it removes the instruction tag be- 
fore placing the actual instruction in the fragment cache. 
The code executing on the host processor contains no 
tags and can execute normally. 


5. Framework Implementation 


Implementing an N-variant system involves generating 
variants such as those described in Section 4 as well as 
implementing the polygrapher and monitor. The trusted 
computing base comprises the polygrapher, monitor and 
mechanisms used to produce the variants, as well as any 
operating system functionality that is common across 
the variants. An overriding constraint on our design is 
that it be fully automated. Any technique that requires 
manual modification of the server to create variants or 
application-specific monitoring would impose too large 
a deployment burden to be used widely. To enable rapid 
development, our implementations are entirely in soft- 
ware. Hardware implementations would have security 
and performance advantages, especially in monitoring 
the instruction tags. Furthermore, placing monitoring as 
close as possible to the processor eliminates the risk 
that an attacker can exploit a vulnerability in the moni- 
toring mechanism to inject instructions between the 
enforcement mechanism and the processor. 


The design space for N-variant systems implementa- 
tions presents a challenging trade-off between isolation 
of the variants, polygrapher, and monitor and the need 
to keep the variant processes synchronized enough to 
establish the normal equivalence property. The other 
main design decision is the granularity of the monitor- 
ing. Ideally, the complete state of each variant would be 
inspected after each instruction. For performance rea- 
sons, however, we can only observe aspects of the state 
at key execution points. Incomplete monitoring means 
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that an attacker may be able to exploit a different vul- 
nerability in the server to violate the normal equivalence 
property, thereby enabling an attack that would have 
otherwise been detected to be carried out without detec- 
tion. For example, an attacker could exploit a race con- 
dition in the server to make the variants diverge in ways 
that are not detected by the monitor. Once the variants 
have diverged, the attacker can construct an input that 
exploits the vulnerability in one variant, but does not 
produce the detected alarm state on the other variants 
because they started from different states. 


In our first proof-of-concept implementation, described 
in Section 5.1, we emphasized isolation and executed 
the variants on separate machines. This meant that any 
nondeterminism in the server program or aspects of the 
host state visible to the server program that differed 
between the machines could be exploited by an attacker 
to cause the processes to diverge and then allow a suc- 
cessful attack. It also meant the monitor only observed 
the outputs produced by the two variants that would be 
sent over the network. This enabled certain attacks to be 
detected, but meant a motivated attacker could cause the 
states to diverge in ways that were not visible from the 
output (such as corrupting server data) but still achieved 
the attacker’s goals. 


Our experience with this implementation led us to con- 
clude that a general N-variant systems framework 
needed closer integration of the variant processes to 
prevent arbitrary divergences. We developed such a 
framework as a kernel modification that allows multiple 
variants to run on the same platform and normal equiva- 
lence to be established at system call granularity. This 
eliminates most causes of nondeterminism and improves 
the performance of the overall system. Section 5.2 de- 
scribes our Linux kernel implementation, and Section 
5.3 presents performance results running Apache vari- 
ants on our system. 


5.1 Proof-of-Concept Implementation 


In our proof-of-concept implementation, the variants are 
isolated on separate machines and the polygrapher and 
monitor are both implemented by the nvd process run- 
ning on its own machine. We used our implementation 
to protect both a toy server we constructed and Apache. 
In order for our approach to work in practice it is essen- 
tial that no manual modification to the server source 
code is necessary. Hence, each server variant must exe- 
cute in a context where it appears to be interacting nor- 
mally with the client. We accomplish this by using di- 
vert sockets to give each variant the illusion that it is 
interacting directly with a normal client. To implement 


the polygrapher we use ipfw, a firewall implementation 
for FreeBSD [27] with a rule that redirects packets on 
port 80 (HTTP server) to our nvd process which adjusts 
the TCP sequence numbers to be consistent with the 
variant’s numbering. Instead of sending responses di- 
rectly to the client, the variant’s responses are diverted 
back to nvd, which buffers the responses from all of the 
variants. The responses from Pp are transmitted back to 
the client only if a comparably long response is also 
received from the other variants. Hence, if any variant 
crashes on a client input, the response is never sent to 
the client and nvd restarts the server in a known uncom- 
promised state. 


We tested our system by using it to protect a toy server 
we constructed with a simple vulnerability and Apache, 
and attempted to compromise those servers using pre- 
viously known exploits as well as constructed exploits 
designed to attack a particular variant. Exploit testing 
does not provide any guarantees of the security of our 
system, of course, but it does demonstrate that the cor- 
rect behavior happens under the tested conditions to 
increase our confidence in our approach and implemen- 
tation. Our toy server contained a contrived format 
string vulnerability, and we developed an exploit that 
used that vulnerability to write to an arbitrary memory 
address. The exploit could be customized to work 
against either variation, but against the N-variant system 
both versions would lead to one of the variants crash- 
ing. The monitor detects the crash and prevents com- 
promised outputs from reaching the client. We also 
tested an Apache server containing a vulnerable 
OpenSSL implementation (before 0.9.6e) that contained 
a buffer overflow vulnerability that a remote attacker 
could exploit to inject code [13]. When instruction set 
tagging is used, the exploit is disrupted since it does not 
contain the proper instruction tags in the injected code. 


We also conducted some performance measurements on 
our 2-variant system with memory address partitioning. 
The average response latency for HTTP requests in- 
creased from 0.2ms for the unmodified server to 2.9ms 
for the 2-variant system. 


The proof-of-concept implementation validated the N- 
variant systems framework concept, but did not provide 
a practical or secure implementation for realistic ser- 
vices. Due to isolation of the variants, various non- 
attack inputs could lead to divergences between the 
variants caused by differences between the hosts. For 
example, if the output web page includes a time stamp 
or host IP address, these would differ between the vari- 
ants. This means false positives could occur when the 
monitor observes differences between the outputs for 
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normal requests. Furthermore, a motivated attacker 
could take advantage of any of these differences to con- 
struct an attack that would compromise one of the vari- 
ants without leading to a detected divergence. 


5.2 Kernel Implementation 


The difficulties in eliminating nondeterminism and pro- 
viding finer grain monitoring with the isolated imple- 
mentation, as well as its performance results, convinced 
us to develop a kernel implementation of the framework 
by modifying the Linux 2.6.11 kernel. In this implemen- 
tation, all the variants run on the same platform, along 
with the polygrapher and monitor. We rely on existing 
operating system mechanisms to provide isolation be- 
tween the variants, which execute as separate processes. 


We modified the kernel data structures to keep track of 
variant processes and implemented wrappers around 
system calls. These wrappers implement the polygraph- 
ing functionality by wrapping input system calls so that 
when both variants make the same input system call, the 
actual input operation is performed once and the same 
data is sent to all variants. They provide the monitoring 
functionality by checking that all variants make the 
same call with equivalent arguments before making the 
actual system call. 


This system call sharing approach removes nearly all of 
the causes of nondeterminism that were problematic in 
the proof-of-concept implementation. By wrapping the 
system calls, we ensure that variants receive identical 
results from all system calls. The remaining cause of 
nondeterminism is due to scheduling differences, in 
particular in handling signals. We discuss these limita- 


ssize_t sys_read(int fd, const void *buf, size_t count) { 


tions in Section 6. 


In order to bring an N-variant system into execution we 
created two new system calls: n_variant_fork, and 
n_variant_execve. The program uses these system calls 
similarly to the way a shell uses fork/execve to bring 
processes into execution. The n_variant_fork system call 
forks off the variants, however instead of creating a 
single child process it creates one process per variant. 
The variants then proceed to call n_variant_execve, 
which will cause each of the variants to execute their 
own diversified binary of the server. Note that our ap- 
proach requires no modification of an existing binary to 
execute it within an N-variant system; we simply invoke 
a shell command that takes the pathnames of variant 
binaries as parameters and executes n_variant_execve. 


Next, we provide details on the system call wrappers 
that implement the polygraphing and monitoring. The 
Linux 2.6.11 kernel provides 267 system calls. We gen- 
eralize them into three categories based on the type of 
wrapper they need: shared system calls, reflective sys- 
tem calls, and dangerous system calls. 


Shared System Calls. For system calls that interact 
with external state, including I/O system calls, the 
wrapper checks that all variants make equivalent calls, 
makes the actual call once, and sends the output to all 
variants, copying data into each of the variants address 
space if necessary. Figure 2 shows pseudocode for a 
shared call, in this case the read system call. The actual 
wrappers are generated using a set of preprocessor mac- 
ros we developed to avoid duplicating code. The first if 
statement checks whether this process is part of an 
N-variant system. If not, the system call proceeds nor- 
mally. Hence, a single platform can run both normal and 


if (!hasSibling (current)) { make system call normally } // not a variant process 


else { 
record that this variant process entered call 


if (linSystemCall (current->sibling)) { // this variant is first 


save parameters 
sleep // sibling will wake us up 


get result and copy “buf data back into address space 


return result; 


} else if (currentSystemCall (current->sibling) == SYS_READ) { // this variant is second, sibling waiting 
if (parameters match) { // what it means to “match” depends on variation and system call 


perform system call 

save result and data in kernel buffer 
wake up sibling 

return result; 


} else { DIVERGENCE ERROR! } / sibling used different parameters 
} else { DIVERGENCE ERROR! } } } / sibling is in a different system call 


Figure 2. Typical shared system call wrapper. 
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N-variant processes. If the process is a variant process, 
it records that it has entered this system call and checks 
if its sibling variant has already entered a system call. If 
it has not, it saves the parameters and sleeps until the 
other variant wakes it up. Otherwise, it checks that the 
system call and its parameters match those used by the 
first variant to make the system call. If they match, the 
actual system call is made. The result is copied into a 
kernel buffer, and the sibling variant process (which 
reached this system call first and went to sleep) is 
awoken. The sibling process copies the result from the 
kernel buffer back into its address space and continues 
execution. 


Reflective System Calls. We consider any system call 
that observes or modifies properties of the process itself 
a reflective system call. For these calls, we need to en- 
sure that all observations always return the same value 
regardless of which variant reaches the call first, and 
that all modifications to process properties are done 
equivalently on all variants. For observation-only re- 
flective calls, such as getpid, we check that all variants 
make the same call, and then just make the call once for 
variant 0 and send the same result to all variants. This is 
done using wrappers similar to those for shared system 
calls, except instead of just allowing the last variant that 
reaches the call to make the actual system call we need 
to make sure that each time a reflective call is reached, 
it is executed for the same process. 


Another issue is raised by the system calls that create 
child processes (sys_fork, sys_vfork, and sys_clone). 
The wrappers for these calls must coordinate each vari- 
ant’s fork and set up all the child processes as a child 
N-variant system before any of the children are placed 
on the run queue. These system calls return the child 
process’ PID. We ensure that all the parents in the 
N-variant system get the same PID (the PID of variant 
0’s child), as with the process observation system calls. 


The other type of reflective system call acts on the 
process itself. These system calls often take parameters 
given by the reflective observation system calls. In this 
case, we make sure they make the same call with the 
same parameters, but alter the parameters accordingly 
for each variant. For example, sys_wait4 takes a PID as 
an input. Each of the variants will call sys_wait4 with 
the same PID because they were all given the same 
child PID when they called sys_fork (as was required to 
maintain normal equivalence). However, each variant 
needs to clean up its corresponding child process within 
the child system. The wrapper for sys_wait4 modifies 
the PID value passed in and makes the appropriate call 


for each variant with its corresponding child PID. Simi- 
lar issues arise with sys_kill, sys_tkill, and sys_waitpid. 


Finally, we have to deal with two system calls that ter- 
minate a process: sys_exit and sys_exit_group. A termi- 
nating process does not necessarily go through these 
system calls, since it may terminate by crashing. To 
ensure that we capture all process termination events in 
an N-variant system we added a monitor inside the 
do_exit function within the kernel which is the last func- 
tion all terminating processes execute. This way, if a 
process receives a signal and exits without going 
through a system call, we will still observe this and can 
terminate the other variants. 


Dangerous System Calls. Certain calls would allow 
processes to break assumptions on which we rely. For 
example, if the process uses the execve system to run a 
new executable, this will escape the N-variant protec- 
tions unless we can ensure that each variant executes a 
different executable that is diversified appropriately. 
Since it is unlikely we can establish this property, the 
execve wrapper just disables the system call and returns 
an error code. This did not pose problems for Apache, 
but might for other applications. 


Other examples of dangerous system calls are those for 
memory mapping (old_mmap, sys_mmap2) which map 
a portion of a file into a process’ address space. After a 
file is mapped into an address space, memory reads and 
writes are analogous to reads and writes from the file. 
This would allow an attacker to compromise one vari- 
ant, and then use the compromised variant to alter the 
state of the uncompromised variants through the shared 
memory without detection, since no system call is nec- 
essary. Since many server applications (including 
Apache) use memory mapping, simply blocking these 
system calls is not an option. Instead, we place restric- 
tions on them to allow only the MAP_ANONYMOUS 
and MAP_PRIVATE options with all permissions and to 
permit MAP_SHARED mappings as long as write per- 
missions are not requested. This eliminates the com- 
munication channel between the variants, allowing 
memory mapping to be used safely by the variants. 
Apache runs even with these restrictions since it does 
not use other forms of memory mapping, but other solu- 
tions would be needed to support all services. 


5.3 Performance 


Table 1 summarizes our performance results. We meas- 
ured the throughput and latency of our system using 
WebBench 5.0 [65], a web server benchmark using a 
variety of static web page requests. We ran two sets of 
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Configuration 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Unmodified Unmodified 2-variant Apache Apache 2-variant 

Désaiptiod Apache, Apache, system, running with system, 
unmodified N-variant address under instruc- instruc- 

kernel kernel partitioning Strata tion tags tion tags 
U Throughput (MB/s) 2.36 2.32 2.04 2.27 2.25 1.80 

nsaturated 

Latency (ms) 239 2.40 2.77 2.42 2.46 3.02 
Sipated Throughput (MB/s) 9.70 9.59 5.06 8.54 8.30 3.55 
Latency (ms) 17.65 17.80 34.20 20.30 20.58 48.30 




















Table 1. Performance Results. 


experiments measuring the performance of our Apache 
server under unsaturated and saturated load conditions. 
In both sets, there was a single 2.2GHz Pentium 4 
server machine with 1GB RAM running Fedora Core 3 
(2.6.11 kernel) in the six different configurations shown 
in Table 1. For the first set of experiences, we used a 
single client machine running one WebBench client 
engine. For the load experiments, we saturated our 
server using six clients each running five WebBench 
client engines connected to the same networks switch as 
the server. 


Configuration 1 is the baseline configuration: regular 
apache running on an unmodified kernel. Configuration 
2 shows the overhead of the N-variant kernel on a nor- 
mal process. In our experiments, it was negligible; this 
is unsurprising since the overhead is only a simple com- 
parison at the beginning of each wrapped system call. 
Configuration 3 is a 2-variant system running in our N- 
variant framework where the two variants differ in the 
address spaces according to the partitioning scheme 
described in Section 4.1. For the unloaded server, the 
latency observed by the client increases by 17.6%. For 
the loaded server, the throughput decreases by 48% and 
the latency nearly doubles compared to the baseline 
configuration. Since the N-variant system executes all 
computation twice, but all I/O system calls only once, 
the overhead incurred reflects the cost of duplicating the 
computation, as well as the checking done by the wrap- 
pers. The overhead measured for the unloaded server is 
fairly low, since the process is primarily I/O bound; for 
the loaded server, the process becomes more compute- 
bound, and the approximately halving of throughput 
reflects the redundant computation required to run two 
variants. 


The instruction tagging variation is more expensive 
because of the added cost of removing and checking the 
instruction tags. Configuration 4 shows the performance 
of Apache running on the normal kernel under Strata 
with no transformation. The overhead imposed by Strata 
reduces throughput by about 10%. The Strata overhead 


is relatively low because once a code fragment is in the 
fragment cache it does not need to be translated again 
the next time it executes. Adding the instruction tagging 
(Configuration 5) has minimal impact on throughput 
and latency. Configuration 6 shows the performance of 
a 2-variant system where the variants are running under 
Strata with instruction tag variation. The performance 
impact is more than it was in Configuration 3 because 
of the additional CPU workload imposed by the instruc- 
tion tags. For the unloaded server, the latency increases 
28% over the baseline configuration; for the saturated 
server, the throughput is 37% of the unmodified 
server’s throughput. 


Our results indicate that for I/O bound services, N- 
variant systems where the variation can be achieved 
with reasonable performance overhead, especially for 
variations such as the address space partitioning where 
little additional work is needed at run-time. We antici- 
pate there being many other interesting variations of this 
type, such as file renaming, local memory rearrange- 
ment, system call number diversity, and user id diver- 
sity. For CPU-bound services, the overhead of our ap- 
proach will remain relatively high since all computation 
needs to be performed twice. Multiprocessors may alle- 
viate some of the problem (in cases where there is not 
enough load to keep the other processors busy nor- 
mally). Fortunately, many important services are largely 
1/O-bound today and trends in processor and disk per- 
formance make this increasingly likely in the future. 


6. Discussion 


Our prototype implementation illustrates the potential 
for N-variant systems to protect vulnerable servers from 
important classes of attacks. Many other issues remain 
to be explored, including how our approach can be ap- 
plied to other services, what variations can be created to 
detect other classes of attacks, how an N-variant system 
can recover from a detected attack, and how composi- 
tions of design and artificially diversified variants can 
provide additional security properties. 
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Applicability. Our prototype kernel implementation 
demonstrated the effectiveness of our approach using 
Apache as a target application. Although Apache is a 
representative server, there are a number of things other 
servers might do that would cause problems for our 
implementation. The version of Apache used in our 
experiments on uses the fork system call to create sepa- 
rate processes to handle requests. Each child process is 
run as an independent N-variant system. Some servers 
use user-level threading libraries where there are multi- 
ple threads within a single process invisible to our ker- 
nel monitor. This causes problems in an N-variant sys- 
tem, since the threads in the variants may interleave 
differently to produce different sequences of system 
calls (resulting in a false detection), or worse, interleave 
in a way that allows an attacker to exploit a race condi- 
tion to carry out a successful attack without detection. 
One possible solution to this problem is to modify the 
thread scheduler to ensure that threads in the variants 
are scheduled identically to preserve synchronization 
between the variants. 


The asynchronous property of process signals makes it 
difficult to ensure that all variants receive a signal at the 
exact same point in each of their executions. Although 
we can ensure that a signal is sent to all the variants at 
the same time, we cannot ensure that all the variants are 
exactly at the same point within their program at that 
time. As a result, the timing of a particular signal could 
cause divergent behavior in the variants if the code be- 
haves differently depending on the exact point when the 
signal is received. This might cause the variants to di- 
verge even though they are not under attack, leading to 
a false positive detection. As with user-level threads, if 
we modify the kernel to provide more control of the 
scheduler we could ensure that variants receive signals 
at the same execution points. 


Another issue that limits application of our approach is 
the use of system calls we classified as dangerous such 
as execve or unrestricted use of mmap. With our cur- 
rent wrappers, a process that uses these calls is termi- 
nated since we cannot handle them safely in the N- 
variant framework. In some cases, more precise wrap- 
pers may allow these dangerous calls to be used safely 
in an N-variant system. Some calls, however, are inher- 
ently dangerous since they either break isolation be- 
tween the variants or allow them to escape the frame- 
work. In these situations, either some loss of security 
would need to be accepted, or the application would 
need to be modified to avoid the dangerous system calls 
before it could be run as an N-variant system. 


Other variations. The variations we have implemented 
only thwart attacks that require accessing absolute 
memory addresses or injecting code. For example, our 
current instruction tagging variation does not disrupt a 
return-to-libc attack (since it does not involve injecting 
code), and our address space partitioning variation pro- 
vides no protection against memory corruption attacks 
that only use relative addressing. One goal for our fu- 
ture work is to devise variations that enable detection of 
larger classes of attack within the framework we have 
developed. We believe there are rich opportunities for 
incorporating different kinds of variation in our frame- 
work, although the variants must be designed carefully 
to ensure the detection and normal equivalence proper- 
ties are satisfied. Possibilities include variations involv- 
ing memory layout to prevent classes of relative ad- 
dressing attacks, file system paths to disrupt attacks that 
depend on file names, scheduling to thwart race condi- 
tion attacks, and data structure parameters to disrupt 
algorithmic complexity attacks [21]. 


Composition. Because of the need to satisfy the normal 
equivalence property, we cannot simply combine multi- 
ple variations into two variants to detect the union of 
their attack classes. In fact, such a combination risks 
compromising the security properties each variation 
would provide by itself. By combining variations more 
carefully, however, we can compose variants in a way 
that maintains the properties of the independent varia- 
tions. To do this securely, we must ensure that, for each 
attack class we wish to detect, there is a pair of variants 
in the system that differs only in the transformation used 
to detect that attack class. This is necessary to ensure 
that for each variation, there is a pair of variants that 
satisfy the normal equivalence property for that varia- 
tion but differ in the varied property. This approach can 
generalize to compose n binary variations using n + | 
variants. More clever approaches may be able to estab- 
lish the orthogonality of certain variations to allow 
fewer variants without sacrificing normal equivalence. 


Another promising direction is to combine our approach 
with design diversity approaches [46, 28, 62]. We could 
create a 3-variant system where two variants are Apache 
processes running on Linux hosts with controlled ad- 
dress space partitioning variation, and the third variant 
is a Windows machine running IIS. This would provide 
guaranteed detection of a class of low-level memory 
attacks through the two controlled variants, as well as 
probabilistic detection of attacks that exploit high-level 
application semantics through the design variants. 


Recovery. Our modified kernel detects an attack when 
the system calls made by the variants diverge. At this 
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point, one variant is in an alarm state (e.g., crashed), 
and the other variant is in a possibly compromised state. 
After detecting the attack, the monitor needs to restart 
the service in an uncompromised state. Note that the 
attack is always detected before any system call is exe- 
cuted for a compromised process; this means no exter- 
nal state has been corrupted. For a stateless server, the 
monitor can just restart all of the variants. For a stateful 
server, recovery is more difficult. One interesting ap- 
proach is to compare the states of the variants after the 
attack is detected to determine the valid state. Depend- 
ing on the variation used, it may be possible to recover 
a known uncompromised state from the state of the 
alarm variant, as well as to deduce an attack signature 
from the differences between the two variants’ states. 
Another approach involves adding an extra recovery 
variant that maintains a known uncompromised state 
and can be used to restart the other variants after an 
attack is detected. The recovery variant could be the 
original P, except it would be kept behind the normal 
variants. The polygrapher would delay sending input to 
the recovery variant until all of the regular variants 
process it successfully. This complicates the wrappers 
substantially, however, and raises difficult questions 
about how far behind the recovery variant should be. 


7. Conclusion 


Although the cryptography community has developed 
techniques for proving security properties of crypto- 
graphic protocols, similar levels of assurance for system 
security properties remains an elusive goal. System 
software is typically too complex to prove it has no vul- 
nerabilities, even for small, well-defined classes of vul- 
nerabilities such as buffer overflows. Previous tech- 
niques for thwarting exploits of vulnerabilities have 
used ad hoc arguments and tests to support claimed 
security properties. Motivated attackers, however, regu- 
larly find ways to successfully attack systems protected 
using these techniques [12, 55, 58, 64]. 


Although many defenses are available for the particular 
attacks we address in this paper, the N-variant systems 
approach offers the promise of a more formal security 
argument against large attack classes and correspond- 
ingly higher levels of assurance. If we can prove that the 
automated diversity produces variants that satisfy both 
the normal equivalence and detection properties against 
a particular attack class, we can have a high degree of 
confidence that attacks in that class will be detected. 
The soundness of the argument depends on correct be- 
havior of the polygrapher, monitor, variant generator 
and any common resources. 


Our framework opens up exciting new opportunities for 
diversification approaches, since it eliminates the need 
for high entropy variations. By removing the reliance on 
keeping secrets and providing an architectural and asso- 
ciated proof framework for establishing security proper- 
ties, N-variant systems offer potentially substantial 
gains in security for high assurance services. 


Availability 


Our implementation is available as source code from 
http://www.nvariant.org. This website also provides de- 
tails on the different system call wrappers. 
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Abstract 


Policy-based confinement, employed in SELinux and 
specification-based intrusion detection systems, is a pop- 
ular approach for defending against exploitation of vul- 
nerabilities in benign software. Conventional access con- 
trol policies employed in these approaches are effective 
in detecting privilege escalation attacks. However, they 
are unable to detect attacks that “hijack” legitimate ac- 
cess privileges granted to a program, e.g., an attack that 
subverts an FTP server to download the password file. 
(Note that an FTP server would normally need to ac- 
cess the password file for performing user authentica- 
tion.) Some of the common attack types reported today, 
such as SQL injection and cross-site scripting, involve 
such subversion of legitimate access privileges. In this 
paper, we present a new approach to strengthen policy 
enforcement by augmenting security policies with infor- 
mation about the trustworthiness of data used in security- 
sensitive operations. We evaluated this technique using 
9 available exploits involving several popular software 
packages containing the above types of vulnerabilities. 
Our technique sucessfully defeated these exploits. 


1 Introduction 


Information flow analysis (a.k.a. taint analysis) has 
played a central role in computer security for over three 
decades [1, 10, 8, 30, 25]. The recent works of [22, 
28, 5] demonstrated a new application of this technique, 
namely, detection of exploits on contemporary software. 
Specifically, these techniques track the source of each 
byte of data that is manipulated by a program during its 
execution, and detect attacks that overwrite pointers with 
untrusted (i.e., attacker-provided) data. Since this is an 
essential step in most buffer overflow and related attacks, 
and since benign uses of programs should never involve 
outsiders supplying pointer values, such attacks can be 
detected accurately by these new techniques. 

In this paper, we build on the basic idea of using fine- 
grained taint analysis for attack detection, but expand its 
scope by showing that the technique can be applied to 


detect a much wider range of attacks prevalent today. 
Specifically, we first develop a source-to-source trans- 
formation of C programs that can efficiently track infor- 
mation flows at runtime. We combine this information 
with security policies that can reason about the source of 
data used in security-critical operations. This combina- 
tion turns out to be powerful for attack detection, and of- 
fers the following advantages over previous techniques: 
e Practicality. The techniques of [28] and [5] rely on 
hardware-level support for taint-tracking, and hence 
cannot be applied to today’s systems. TaintCheck [22] 
addresses this drawback, and is applicable to arbitrary 
COTS binaries. However, due to difficulties associ- 
ated with static analysis (or transformation) of bina- 
ries, their implementation uses techniques based on 
a form of runtime instruction emulation [21], which 
causes a significant slowdown, e.g., Apache server re- 
sponse time increases by a factor of 10 while fetching 
10KB pages. In contrast, our technique is much faster, 
increasing the response time by a factor of 1.1. 


Broad applicability. Our technique is directly applica- 
ble to programs written in C, and several other script- 
ing languages (e.g., PHP, Bash) whose interpreters are 
implemented in C. Security-critical servers are most 
frequently implemented in C. In addition, PHP and 
similar scripting languages are common choices for 
implementing web applications, and more generally, 
server-side scripts. 


Ability to detect a wide range of common attacks. 
By combining expressive security policies with fine- 
grained taint information, our technique can address 
a broader range of attacks than previous techniques. 
Figure 1 shows the distribution of the 139 COTS 
software vulnerabilities reported in 2003 and 2004 in 
the most recent official CVE dataset (Ver. 20040901). 
Our technique is applicable for detecting exploita- 
tions of about 2/3rds of these vulnerabilities, includ- 
ing buffer overflows, format-string attacks, SQL injec- 
tion, cross-site scripting, command and shell-code in- 
jection, and directory traversal. In contrast, previous 
approaches typically handled smaller attack classes, 
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e.g., [7, 9, 2, 22, 28, 5] handle buffer overflows, [6] 
handles format string attacks, and [24, 23] handle in- 
jection attacks involving strings. 


The focus of this paper is on the development of prac- 
tical fine-grained dynamic taint-tracking techniques, and 
on illustrating how this information can be used to signif- 
icantly strengthen conventional access control policies. 
For this purpose, we use simple taint-enhanced security 
policies. Our experimental evaluation, involving read- 
ily available exploits that target vulnerabilities in several 
popular applications, shows that the technique is effec- 
tive against these exploits. Nevertheless, many of these 
policies need further refinement before they can be ex- 
pected to stand up to skilled attackers. Section 7.2 dis- 
cusses some of the issues in policy refinement, but the 
actual development of such refined policies is not a fo- 
cus area of this paper. 

We have successfully applied our technique to several 
medium to large programs, such as the PHP interpreter 
(300KLOC+) and glibc, the GNU standard C library 
(about IMLOC). By leveraging the low-level nature of 
the C language, our implementation works correctly even 
in the face of memory errors, type casts, aliasing, and so 
on. At the same time, by exploiting the high-level nature 
of C (as compared to binary code), we have developed 
optimizations that significantly reduce the runtime over- 
heads of fine-grained dynamic taint-tracking. 


Approach Overview. 
lowing steps: 


Our approach consists of the fol- 


e Fine-grained taint analysis: The first step in our ap- 
proach is a source-to-source transformation of C pro- 
grams to perform runtime taint-tracking. Taint origi- 
nates at input functions, e.g., a read or recv function 
used by a server to read network inputs. Input op- 
erations that return untrusted inputs are specified us- 
ing marking specifications described in Section 4. In 
the transformed program, each byte of memory is as- 


sociated with one bit (or more) of taint information. 
Logically, we can view the taint information as a bit- 
array tagmap, with tagmap [a] representing the taint 
information associated with the data at memory loca- 
tion a. As data propagates through memory, the asso- 
ciated taint information is propagated as well. Since 
taint information is associated with memory locations 
(rather than variables), our technique can ensure cor- 
rect propagation of taint in the presence of memory 
errors, aliasing, type casts, and so on. 


e Policy enforcement: This step is driven by security 
policies that are associated with security-critical func- 
tions. There are typically a small number of such func- 
tions, e.g., system calls such as open and execve, li- 
brary functions such as vfprintf, functions to access 
external modules such as an SQL database, and so on. 
The security policy associated with each such function 
checks its arguments for “unsafe” content. 


Organization of the Paper. We begin with motivat- 
ing attack examples in Section 2. Section 3 describes 
our source-code transformation for fine-grained taint- 
tracking. Our policy language and sample policies are 
described in Section 4. The implementation of our ap- 
proach is described in Section 5, followed by the exper- 
imental evaluation in Section 6. Section 7 discusses im- 
plicit information flows and security policy refinement. 
Section 8 presents related work. Finally, concluding re- 
marks appear in Section 9. 


2 Motivation for Taint-Enhanced Policies 


In this section, we present several motivating attack ex- 
amples. We conclude by pointing out the integral role 
played by taint analysis as well as security policies in 
detecting these attacks. 


2.1 SQL and Command Injection. SQL injection is 
a common vulnerability in web applications. These 
server-side applications communicate with a web 
browser client to collect data, which is subsequently used 
to construct an SQL query that is sent to a back-end 
database. Consider the statement (written in PHP) for 
constructing an SQL query used to look up the price of 
an item specified by the variable name. 


Scmd = "SELECT price FROM products WHERE 


mw Sname wew 


name = 


If the value of name is assigned from an HTML form 
field that is provided by an untrusted user, then an SQL 
injection is possible. In particular, an attacker can pro- 
vide the following value for name: 

0 WHERE 


xyz’; UPDATE products SET price = 


name = ’OneCaratDiamondRing 


With this value for name, cmd will take the value: 


SELECT ... WHERE name = 


‘| xyz’; UPDATE products SET price = 0 WHERE 
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name = ‘’OneCaratDiamondRing |’ 


Note that semicolons are used to separate SQL com- 
mands. Thus, the query constructed by the pro- 
gram will first retrieve the price of some item called 
xyz, and then set the price of another item called 
OneCaratDiamondRing to zero. This attack enables 
the attacker to purchase this item later for no cost. 

Fine-grained taint analysis will mark every character 
in the query that is within the box as tainted. Now, a 
policy that precludes tainted control-characters (such as 
semicolons and quotes) or commands (such as UPDATE) 
in the SQL query will defeat the above attack. A more 
refined policy is described in Section 7.2. 

Command injection attacks are similar to SQL in- 
jection: they involve untrusted inputs being used as to 
construct commands executed by command interpreters 
(e.g., bash) or the argument to execve system call. 





2.2 Cross-Site Scripting (XSS). Consider an exam- 
ple of a bank that provides a “ATM locator” web page 
that customers can use to find the nearest ATM machine, 
based on their ZIP code. Typically, the web page con- 
tains a form that submits a query to the web site, which 
looks as follows: 


http://www. xyzbank.com/findATM?zip=90100 


If the ZIP code is invalid, the web site typically returns 
an error message such as: 


<HTML> ZIP code not found: 90100 </HTML> 


Note in the above output from the web server, the user- 
supplied string 90100 is reproduced. This can be used 
by an attacker to construct an XSS attack as follows. To 
do this, the attacker may send an HTML email to an un- 
suspecting user, which contains text such as: 

To claim your reward, please click <a href=" 
http://www. xyzbank.com/findATM?zip= 
<script%20src="http://www.attacker.com/ 

malicious_script.js’></script>">here</a> 
When the user clicks on this link, the request goes to the 
bank, which returns the following page: 

<HTML> ZIP code not found: 
<script src='http://www.attacker.com/ 

malicious_script.js’></script> </HTML> 

The victim’s browser, on receiving this page, will 
download and run Javascript code from the attacker’s 
web site. Since the above page was sent from 
http://www.xyzbank.com, this script will have ac- 
cess to sensitive information stored on the victim com- 
puter that pertains to the bank, such as cookies. Thus, the 
above attack will allow cookie information to be stolen. 
Since cookies are often used to store authentication data, 
stealing them can allow attackers to perform financial 
transactions using victim’s identity. 


Fine-grained taint analysis will mark every character 
in the zip code value as tainted. Now the above cross-site 
scripting attack can be prevented by disallowing tainted 
script tags in the web application output. 


2.3. Memory Error Exploits. There are many dif- 
ferent types of memory error exploits, such as stack- 
smashing, heap-overflows and integer overflows. All 
of them share the same basic characteristics: they 
exploit bounds-checking errors to overwrite security- 
critical data, almost always a code pointer or a data 
pointer, with attacker-provided data. When fine-grained 
taint analysis is used, it will mark the overwritten pointer 
as tainted. Now, this attack can be stopped by a policy 
that prohibits dereferencing of tainted pointers. 


2.4 Format String Vulnerabilities. The printf 
family of functions (which provide formatted printing in 
C) take a format string as a parameter, followed by zero 
or more parameters. A common misuse of these func- 
tions occurs when untrusted data is provided as the for- 
mat string, as in the statement “printf(s).” If s con- 
tains an alphanumeric string, then this will not cause a 
problem, but if an attacker inserts format directives in s, 
then she can control the behavior of printf. In the worst 
case, an attacker can use the “3n” format directive, which 
can be used to overwrite a return address with attacker- 
provided data, and execute injected binary code. 

When fine-grained taint analysis is used, the format 
directives (such as “%n’’) will be marked as tainted. The 
above attack can be then prevented by a taint-enhanced 
policy that disallows tainted format directives in the for- 
mat string argument to the printf family of functions. 


2.5 Attacks that “Hijack” Access Privileges. In this 
section, we consider attacks that attempt to evade de- 
tection by staying within the bounds of normal accesses 
made by an application. These attacks are also referred 
to as the confused deputy attacks [13]. 

Consider a web browser vulnerability that allows an 
attack (embedded within a web page) to upload an ar- 
bitrary file f owned by the browser user without the 
user’s consent. Since the browser itself needs to access 
many of the user’s files (e.g., cookies), a policy that pro- 
hibits access to f may prevent normal browser opera- 
tions. Instead, we need a policy that can infer whether 
the access is being made during the normal course of 
an operation of the browser, or due to an attack. One 
way to do this is to take the taint information associated 
with the file name. If this file is accessed during normal 
browser operation, the file name would have originated 
within its program text or from the user. However, if the 
file name originated from a remote web site (i.e., an un- 
trusted source), then it is likely to be an attack. Similar 
examples include attacks on (a) P2P applications to up- 
load (i.e., steal) user files, and (b) FTP servers to down- 
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load sensitive files such as the password file that are nor- 
mally accessed by the server. 


A variant of the above scenario occurs in the context 
of directory traversal attacks, where an attacker attempts 
to access files outside of an authorized directory, e.g., 
the document root in the case of a web server. Typically, 
this is done by including “. .” characters in file names 
to ascend above the document root. In case the victim 
application already incorporates checks for “. .” charac- 
ters, attacker may attempt to evade this check by replac- 
ing “.” with its hexadecimal or Unicode representation, 
or by using various escape sequences. A taint-enhanced 
policy can be used to selectively enforce a more restric- 
tive policy on file access when the file name is tainted, 
e.g., accesses outside of the document root directory may 
be disallowed. Such a policy would not interfere with the 
web server’s ability to access other files, e.g., its access 
log or error log. 


The key point about all attacks discussed in this sec- 
tion is that conventional access control policies cannot 
detect them. This is because the attacks do not stray 
beyond the set of resources that are normally accessed 
by a victim program. However, taint analysis provides 
a clue to infer the intended use of an access. By incor- 
porating this inferred intent in granting access requests, 
taint-enhanced policies can provide better discrimina- 
tion between attacks and legitimate uses of the privileges 
granted to a victim application. 


2.6 Discussion. The examples discussed above bring 
out the following important points: 


e Importance of fine-grained taint information. Tf we 
used coarser granularity for taint-tracking, e.g., by 
marking a program variable as tainted or untainted, 
we would not be able to detect most of the attacks de- 
scribed above. For instance, in the case of SQL in- 
jection example, the variable cmd containing the SQL 
query will always be marked as tainted, as it derives 
part of its value from an untrusted variable name. As a 
result, we cannot distinguish between legitimate uses 
of the web application, when name contains an al- 
phanumeric string, from an attack, when name con- 
tains characters such as the semicolon and SQL com- 
mands. A similar analysis can be made in the case 
of stack-smashing and format-string attacks, cross-site 
scripting, directory traversal, and so on. 

e Need for taint-enhanced policies. It is not possible 
to prevent these attacks by enforcing conventional ac- 
cess control policies. For instance, in the SQL injec- 
tion example, one cannot use a policy that uniformly 
prevents the use of semicolons and SQL commands 
in cmd: such a policy would preclude any use of the 
database, and cause the web application to fail. Simi- 
larly, in the memory error example, one cannot have a 


working program if all control transfers through point- 
ers are prevented. Finally, the examples in Section 2.5 
were specifically chosen to illustrate the need for com- 
bining taint information into policies. 

Another point to be made in this regard is that attacks 
are not characterized simply by the presence or ab- 
sence of tainted information in arguments to security- 
critical operations. Instead, it is necessary to develop 
policies that govern the manner in which tainted data 
is used in these arguments. 


3 Transformation for Taint Tracking 


There are three main steps in taint-enhanced policy en- 
forcement: (i) marking, i.e., identifying which external 
inputs to the program are untrusted and should be marked 
as tainted, (ii) tracking the flow of taint through the pro- 
gram, and (iii) checking inputs to security-sensitive op- 
erations using taint-enhanced policies. This section dis- 
cusses tracking, which is implemented using a source- 
to-source transformation on C programs. The other two 
steps are described in Section 4. 


3.1 Runtime Representation of Taint 


Our technique tracks taint information at the level of 
bytes in memory. This is necessary to ensure accurate 
taint-tracking for type-unsafe languages such as C, since 
the approach can correctly deal with situations such as 
out-of-bounds array writes that overwrite adjacent data. 
A one-bit taint-tag is used for each byte of memory, with 
a ‘0’ representing the absence of taint, and a ‘1’ repre- 
senting the presence of taint. A bit-array tagmap stores 
taint information. The taint bit associated with a byte at 
address a is given by tagmap [a]. 


3.2. Basic Transformation 


The source-code transformation described in this sec- 
tion is designed to track explicit information flows that 
take place through assignments and arithmetic and bit- 
operations. Flows that take place through conditionals 
are addressed in Section 7.1. It is unusual in C programs 
to have boolean-valued variables that are assigned the re- 
sults of relational or logical operations. Hence we have 
not considered taint propagation through such operators 
in this paper. At a high-level, explicit flows are simple to 
understand: 
e the result of an arithmetic/bit expression is tainted if 
any of the variables in the expression is tainted; 
e a variable x is tainted by an assignment 7 = e when- 
ever e is tainted. 
Specifically, Figure 2 shows how to compute the taint 
value T(£) for an expression E. Figure 3 defines how 
a statement S is transformed, and uses the definition of 
T(E). When describing the transformation rules, we 
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Figure 3: Transformation of statements for taint-tracking 


use a simpler form of C (e.g. expressions have no side 
effects). In our implementation, we use the CIL [19] 
toolkit as the C front end to provide the simpler C form 
that we need. 

The transformation rules are self-explanatory for most 
part, so we explain only the function-call related transfor- 
mations. Consider a statement v = f(£), where f takes 
a single argument. We introduce an additional argument 
ta in the definition of f so that the taint tag associated 
with its (single) parameter could be passed in. ta is ex- 
plicitly assigned as the taint value of a at the beginning of 
f’s body. (These two steps are necessary since the C lan- 
guage uses call-by-value semantics. If call-by-reference 
were to be used, then neither step would be needed.) In 
a similar way, the taint associated with the return value 
has to be explicitly passed back to the caller. We rep- 
resent this in the transformation by returning a pair of 
values as the return value. (In our implementation, we 
do not actually introduce additional parameters or return 
values; instead, we use a second stack to communicate 
the taint values between the caller and the callee.) It 
is straight-forward to extend the transformation rules to 
handle multi-argument functions. 

We conclude this section with a clarification on our 
notion of soundness of taint information. Consider any 
variable x at any point during any execution of a trans- 
formed program, and let a denote the location of this 
variable. If the value stored at a is obtained from any 


tainted input through assignments and arithmetic/bit op- 
erations, then tagmap[a] should be set. Note that by 
referring to the location of x rather than its name, we re- 
quire that taint information be accurately tracked in the 
presence of memory errors. To support this notion of 
soundness, we needed to protect the tagmap from cor- 
ruption, as described in Section 3.4. 


3.3. Optimizations 


The basic transformation described above is effective, 
but introduces high overheads, sometimes causing a 
slowdown by a factor of 5 or more. To improve per- 
formance, we have developed several interesting runtime 
and compile-time optimizations that have reduced over- 
heads significantly. More details about the performance 
can be found in Section 6.4. 


3.3.1 Runtime Optimizations In this section, we de- 
scribe optimizations to the runtime data structures. 


Use of 2-bit taint values. In the implementation, ac- 
cessing of taint-bits requires several bit-masking, bit- 
shifting and unmasking operations, which degrade per- 
formance significantly. We observed that if 2-bit taint 
tags are used, the taint value for an integer will be 
contained within a single byte (assuming 32-bit archi- 
tecture), thereby eliminating these bit-level operations. 
Since integer assignments occur very frequently, this op- 
timization is quite effective. 

This approach does increase the memory requirement 
for tagmap by a factor of two, but on the other hand, 
it opens up the possibility of tracking richer taint infor- 
mation. For instance, it becomes possible to associate 
different taint tags with different input sources and track 
them independently. Alternatively, it may be possible to 
use the two bits to capture “degree of taintedness.” 


Allocation of tagmap. Initially, we used a global vari- 
able to implement tagmap. But the initialization of this 
huge array (1GB) that took place at the program start in- 
curred significant overheads. Note that tag initialization 
is warranted only for static data that is initialized at pro- 
gram start. Other data (e.g., stack and heap data) should 
be initialized (using assignments) before use in a cor- 
rectly implemented program. When these assignments 
are transformed, the associated taint data will also be ini- 
tialized, and hence there is no need to initialize such taint 
data in the first place. So, we allocated tagmap dynami- 
cally, and initialized only the locations corresponding to 
static data. By using mmap for this allocation, and by per- 
forming the allocation at a fixed address that is unused 
in Linux (our implementation platform), we ensured that 
runtime accesses to tagmap elements will be no more 
expensive than that of a statically allocated array (whose 
base address is also determined at compile-time). 
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The above approach reduced the startup overheads, but 
the mere use of address space seemed to tie up OS re- 
sources such as page table entries, and significantly in- 
creased time for fork operations. For programs such as 
shells that fork frequently, this overhead becomes unac- 
ceptable. So we devised an incremental allocation tech- 
nique that can be likened to user-level page-fault han- 
dling. Initially, tagmap points to 1GB of address space 
that is unmapped. When any access to tagmap[i] is 
made, it results in a UNIX signal due to a memory fault. 
In the transformed program, we introduce code that inter- 
cepts this signal. This code queries the operating system 
to determine the faulting address. If it falls within the 
range of tagmap, a chunk of memory (say, 16KB) that 
spans the faulting address is allocated using mmap. If the 
faulting address is outside the range of tagmap, the sig- 
nal is forwarded to the default signal handler. 


3.3.2 Compile-time Optimizations 


Use of local taint tag variables. In most C programs, 
operations on local variables occur much more fre- 
quently than global variables. Modern compilers are 
good at optimizing local variable operations, but due 
to possible aliasing, most such optimizations cannot be 
safely applied to global arrays. Unfortunately, the basic 
transformation introduces one operation on a global ar- 
ray for each operation on a local variable, and this has 
the effect of more than doubling the runtime of trans- 
formed programs. To address this problem we modi- 
fied our transformation so that it uses local variables to 
hold taint information for local variables, so that the code 
added by the transformer can be optimized as easily as 
the original code. 

Note, however, that the use of local tag variables 
would be unsound if aliasing of a local variable is possi- 
ble. For example, consider the following code snippet: 

int x; int *y = &x; 

X =u; *y = v7 
If u is untainted and v is tainted, then the value stored in 
x should be tainted at the end of the above code snippet. 
However, if we introduced a local variable, say, tag_x, 
to store the taint value of x, then we cannot make sure 
that it will get updated by the assignment to *y. 

To ensure that taint information is tracked accurately, 
our transformation uses local taint tag variables only 
in those cases where no aliasing is possible, i.e., the 
optimization is limited to simple variables (not arrays) 
whose address is never taken. However, this alone is not 
enough, as aliasing may still be possible due to memory 
errors. For instance, a simple variable x may get updated 
due to an out-of-bounds access on an adjacent array, say, 
z. To eliminate this possibility, we split the runtime stack 
into two stacks. The main stack stores only simple vari- 
ables whose addresses are never taken. This stack is also 


used for call-return. All other local variables are stored 
in the second stack, also called shadow stack. 

The last possibility for aliasing arises due to pointer- 
forging. In programs with possible memory errors, a 
pointer to a local variable may be created. However, with 
the above transformation, any access to the main stack 
using a pointer indicates a memory error. We show how 
to implement an efficient mechanism to prevent access 
to some sections of memory in the transformed program. 
Using this technique, we prevent all accesses to the main 
stack except using local variable names, thus ensuring 
that taint information can be accurately tracked for the 
variables on the main stack using local taint tag variables. 


Intra-procedural dependency analysis is performed 
to determine whether a local variable can ever become 
tainted, and to remove taint updates if it cannot. Note 
that a local variable can become tainted only if it is in- 
volved in an assignment with a global variable, a pro- 
cedure parameter, or another local variable that can be- 
come tainted. Due to aliasing issues, this optimization is 
applied only to variables on the main stack. 


3.4 Protecting Memory Regions 


To ensure accurate taint-tracking, it is necessary to pre- 
clude access to certain regions of memory. Specifically, 
we need to ensure that the tagmap array itself cannot 
be written by the program. Otherwise, tagmap may be 
corrupted due to programming errors, or even worse, a 
carefully crafted attack may be able to evade detection by 
modifying the tagmap to hide the propagation of tainted 
data. A second region that needs to be protected is the 
main stack. Third, it would be desirable to protect mem- 
ory that should not directly be accessed by a program, 
e.g., the GOT. (Global Offset Table is used for dynamic 
linking, but there should not be any reference to the GOT 
in the C code. If the GOT is protected in this manner, 
that would rule out attacks based on corrupting a func- 
tion pointer in the GOT.) 

The basic idea is as follows. Consider an assignment 
to a memory location a. Our transformation ensures that 
an access to tagmap[a] will be made before a is ac- 
cessed. Thus, in order to protect a range of memory lo- 
cations [—h, it is enough if we ensure that tagmap [1] 
through tagmap[h] will be unmapped. This is easy 
to do, given our incremental approach to allocation of 
tagmap. Now, any access to addresses / through h will 
result in a memory fault when the corresponding tagmap 
location is accessed. 

Note that / and h cannot be arbitrary: they should fall 
on a 16K boundary, if the page size is 4KB and if 2 bit 
tainting is used. This is because mmap allocates mem- 
ory blocks whose sizes are a multiple of a page size. 
This alignment requirement is not a problem for tagmap, 
since we can align it on a 16K boundary. For the main 
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Control-flow jmp(addr 
hijack addr matches (any+)* — term 


ormat ="%s[°%]" 
vfprintf( fmt 
DirTraversalModifier = ".." 
filefunction(path) = 
open(path, ) || unlink(path) || ... 
file_function(path) | 


Format string 


Directory 
traversal 


path matches any * (DirTraversalModifier) 7 any* 
&& escapeRoot Dir(path) > reject() 


Script'Tag = "<script" |... 
html_print_function(str) | 


Cross-site 
scripting 


SQL injection 


SqiMetachar = "/" |"; 
sql_query-function(query) | 


w Ten 


— reject 
ShellMetachar = ";" te 
Shell command | shell-command-function(cmd) | 
injection 
= reject 


mt matches any* (Format)! anyx — reject 
y yk J 


query matches (StridNum|Delim) + (SqlMetachar)7 any 


cmd matches (StrIdNum|Delim) * (ShellMetachar)7 any 





Tainted values cannot be used as a 
target of control transfer 
Format directives (e.g.6n) should 


not be tainted 
path contains tainted directory 


traversal strings (e.g. “..”), then the 
real path of path should not go out- 
side the top level directories that are 
allowed to be accessed by the pro- 
gram, e.g. DocumentRoot and cgi- 
bin for httpd 


No tainted script tags (e.g. script) 


Tv should be output to HTML. 


any* — reject 
SQL query string should not contain 
tainted SQL meta-chars 


cmd argument of system or popen 
should not contain tainted shell 
meta-chars 


Figure 4: Illustrative security policies 


stack, a potential issue arises because the bottom of the 
stack holds environment variables and command-line ar- 
guments that are arrays. To deal with this problem, we 
first introduce a gap in the stack in main so that its top 
is aligned on a 16K boundary. The region of main stack 
above this point is protected using the above mechanism. 
This means that it is safe to use local tag variables in any 
function except main. 


4 Marking and Policy Specification 
4.1 Marking Trusted and Untrusted Inputs 


Marking involve associating taint information with all 
the data coming from external sources. If all code, in- 
cluding libraries, is transformed, then marking needs to 
be specified for system calls that return inputs, for en- 
vironment variables and command-line arguments. (If 
some libraries are not transformed, then marking specifi- 
cations may be needed for untransformed library func- 
tions that perform inputs.) Note that we can treat 
command-line arguments and environment variables as 
arguments to main. Thus, marking specifications can, in 
every case, be associated with a function call. 

Marking actions are specified using BMSL (Behavior 
Monitoring Specification Language) [29, 3], an event- 
based language that is designed to support specification 
of security policies and behaviors. BMSL specifica- 
tions consist of rules of the form event_pattern —> 
action. We use BMSL in a simplified way in this pa- 
per — in particular, event_pattern will be of the form 
event | condition, where event identifies a function. 
When this function returns, and (the optional) condition 
holds, action will be executed. The event corresponding 
to a function will take an additional argument that cap- 


tures the return value from the function. Both the condi- 
tion and the action can use external functions (written in 
C or C++). Moreover, the action can include arithmetic 
and logical operations, as well as if-then-else. Consider 
the following example: 
read(fd, buf, 

if (isNetworkEndpoint (fd) ) 
taint_buffer (buf, 


size, rv)|(rv > 0) — 
rv); 

else untaint_buffer(buf, rv); 

This rule states that when the read function returns, the 
buf argument will be tainted, based on whether the read 
was from a network or not, as determined by the exter- 
nal function isNetworkEndpoint. The actual tainting 
is done using two support functions taint_buffer and 
untaint_buffer. 





Note that every input action needs to have an associ- 
ated marking rule. To reduce the burden of writing many 
tules, we provide default rules for all system calls that 
untaint the data returned by each system call. Specific 
rules that override these default rules, such as the rule 
given above, can then be supplied by a user. 


4.2 Specifying Policies 


Security policies are also written using BMSL, but these 
rules are somewhat different from the marking rules. For 
a policy rule involving a function f, its condition compo- 
nent is examined immediately before any invocation of f. 
To simplify the policy specification, abstract events can 
be defined to represent a set of functions that share the 
same security policy. (Abstract events can be thought of 
as macros.) 

The definition of condition is also extended to sup- 
port regular-expression based pattern matching, using the 
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keyword matches. We use taint-annotated regular ex- 
pressions defined as follows. A tainted regular expres- 
sion is obtained for a normal regular expression by at- 
taching a superscript t, T or u. A string s will match 
a taint-annotated regular expression r’ provided that s 
matches r, and at least one of the characters in s is 
tainted. Similarly, s will match r7 provided all char- 
acters in s are tainted. Finally, s will match r“ provided 
none of the characters in s are tainted. 


The predefined pattern any matches any single char- 
acter. Parentheses and other standard regular expression 
operators are used in the usual way. Moreover, taint- 
annotated regular expressions can be named, and the 
name can be reused subsequently, e.g., Str IdNum used 
in many sample policy rules is defined as: 


StrIdNum = String | Id | Num 


where String, Id and Num denote named regular ex- 
pressions that correspond respectively to strings, identi- 
fiers and numbers. Also, De1im denotes delimiters. 


Figure 4 shows the examples of a few simple policies 
to detect various attacks. The action component of these 
policies make use of two support functions: term() ter- 
minates the program execution, while reject() denies the 
request and returns with an error. 


For the control-flow hijack policy, we use a special 
keyword jmp as a function name, as we need some spe- 
cial way to capture low-level control-flow transfers that 
are not exposed as a function call in the C language. The 
policy states that if any of the bytes in the target address 
are tainted, then the program should be terminated. 


For format string attacks, we only define a policy for 
vfprintf, because vfprintf is the common function 
used internally to implement all other printf family of 
functions. All format directives in a format string begin 
with a “%”, and are followed by a character other than 
“3” (The sequence “%%” will simply print a “%”, and 
hence can be permitted in the format string.) 


Example policies to detect four other attacks, namely, 
directory traversal, cross-site scripting, SQL injection 
and shell command injection are also shown in Figure 4. 
The comments associated with the policies provide an 
intuitive description of the policy. These policies were 
able to detect all of the attacks considered in our evalua- 
tion, but we do not make any claim that the policies are 
good enough to detect all possible attacks in these cate- 
gories. A discussion of how skilled attackers may evade 
some of these policies, and some directions for refining 
policies to stand up to such attacks, can be found in Sec- 
tion 7.2. The main strength of the approach presented in 
this paper is that the availability of fine-grained taint in- 
formation makes it possible for a knowledgeable system 
administrator to develop such refined policies. 


5 Implementation 


We have implemented the program transformation tech- 
nique described in Section 3. The transformer consists 
of about 3,600 lines of Objective Caml code and uses the 
CIL [19] toolkit as the front end to manipulate C con- 
structs. Our implementation currently handles glibc 
(containing around | million LOC) and several other 
medium to large applications. The complexity and size 
of glibc demonstrated that our implementation can han- 
dle “real-world” code. We summarize some of the key 
issues involved in our implementation. 


5.1 Coping with Untransformed Libraries 


Ideally, all the libraries used by an application will be 
transformed using our technique so as to enable accurate 
taint tracking. In practice, however, source code may not 
be available for some libraries, or in rare cases, some 
functions in a library may be implemented in an assem- 
bly language. One option with such libraries is to do 
nothing at all. Our implementation is designed to work 
in these cases, but clearly, the ability to track informa- 
tion flow via untransformed functions is lost. To over- 
come this problem, our implementation offers two fea- 
tures. First, it produces warnings when a certain func- 
tion could not be transformed. This ensures that inaccu- 
racies will not be introduced into taint tracking without 
explicit knowledge of the user. When the user sees this 
warning, she may decide that the function in question 
performs largely “read” operations, or will never han- 
dle tainted data, and hence the warning can safely be 
ignored. If not, then our implementation supports sum- 
marization functions that specify how taint information 
is propagated by a function. For instance, we use the 
following summarization function for the memcpy. Sum- 
marization functions are also specified in BMSL, and use 
support functions to copy taint information. A summa- 
rization function for f would be invoked in the trans- 
formed code when f returns. 
memcpy (dest, src, n) — 
copy_buffer_tagmap(dest, src, n); 

So far, we had to write summarization functions for 
two glibc functions that are written in assembly and 
copy data, namely, memcpy and memset. In addition, 
gcc replaces calls to some functions such as strcpy and 
strdup with its own code, necessitating an additional 13 
summarization functions. 


5.2 Injecting Marking, Checking and Summa- 
rization Code into Transformed Programs 


In our current implementation, the marking specifica- 
tions, security policies, and summarization code asso- 
ciated with a function f are all injected into the trans- 
formed program by simply inlining (or explicitly call- 
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expansion 


Figure 5: Attacks used in effectiveness evaluation 


ing) the relevant code before or after the call to f. In the 
future, we anticipate these code to be decoupled from 
the transformation, and be able to operate on binaries us- 
ing techniques such as library interposition. This would 
enable a site administrator to alter, refine or customize 
her notions of “trustworthy input” and “dangerous argu- 
ments” without having access to the source code. 


6 Experimental Evaluation 


The main goal of our experiments was to evaluate at- 
tack detection (Section 6.1), and runtime performance 
(Section 6.4). False positives and false negatives are dis- 
cussed in Sections 6.2 and 6.3. 


6.1 Attack Detection 


Table 5 shows the attacks used in our experiments. These 
attacks were chosen to cover the range of attack cate- 
gories we have discussed, and to span multiple program- 
ming languages. Wherever possible, we selected attacks 
on widely-used applications, since it is likely that obvi- 
ous security vulnerabilities in such applications would 
have been fixed, and hence we are more likely to detect 
more complex attacks. 

In terms of marking, all inputs read from network (us- 
ing read, recv and recvfrom) were marked as tainted. 
Since the PHP interpreter is configured as a module for 
Apache, the same technique works for PHP applica- 
tions as well. Network data is tainted when it is read 
by Apache, and this information propagates through the 
PHP interpreter, and in effect, through the PHP applica- 
tion as well. The policies used in our attack examples 
were already discussed in Section 4. 

To test our technique, we first downloaded the soft- 
ware packages shown in Figure 5. We downloaded the 
exploit code for the attacks, and verified that they worked 
as expected. Then we used transformed C programs and 


interpreters with policy checking enabled, and verified 
that each one of the attacks were prevented by these poli- 
cies without raising false alarms. 


Network Servers in C. 


© wu-ftpd versions 2.6.0 and lower have a format string 
vulnerability in SITE EXEC command that allows ar- 
bitrary code execution. The attack is stopped by the 
policy that the format directive $n in a format string 
should not be tainted. 

















@ samba versions 2.2.8 and lower have a stack-smashing 
vulnerability in processing a type of request called 
“transaction 2 open.” No policy is required to stop this 
attack — the stack-smashing step ends up corrupting 
some data on the shadow stack rather than the main 
stack, so the attack fails. 


If we had used an attack that uses a heap overflow to 
overwrite a GOT entry (which is common with heap 
overflows), this too would be detected without the 
need for any policies due to the technique described 
in Section 3.4 for preventing the GOT from being di- 
rectly accessed by the C code. The reasoning is that 
before the injected code gets control, the GOT entry 
has to be clobbered by the existing code in the pro- 
gram. The instrumentation in the clobbering code will 
cause a segmentation fault because of the protection of 
the GOT, and hence the attack will be prevented. Note 
that the GOT is normally used by the PLT (Procedure 
Linkage Table) code that is in the assembly code au- 
tomatically added by the compiler, and is not in the C 
source code, so a normal GOT access will not be in- 
strumented with checks on taint tags, and hence will 
not lead to a memory fault. 


If the attack corrupted some other function pointer, 
then the “jmp” policy would detect the use of tainted 
data in jump target and stop the attack. 


e Pico HTTP Server (pServ) versions 3.2 and 
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lower have a directory traversal vulnerability. The 
web server does include checks for the presence of 
“|.” in the file name, but allows them as long as 
their use does not go outside the cgi-bin directory. 
To determine this, pServ scans the file name left- 
to-right, decrementing the count for each occurrence 
of “..”, and incrementing it for each occurrence of 
“7” character. If the counter goes to zero, then ac- 
cess is disallowed. Unfortunately, a file name such as 
/cgi-bin////../../bin/sh satisfies this check, 
but has the effect of going outside the /cgi-bin di- 
rectory. This attack is stopped by the directory traver- 
sal policy shown in Section 4. 


Web Applications in PHP. 

e phpBB2 SQL injection vulnerability in (version 2.0.5 
of) phpBB, a popular electronic bulletin board appli- 
cation, allows an attacker to steal the MDS password 
hash of another user. The vulnerable code is: 


Ssql="SELECT p.post_id FROM ... WHERE 
AND p.topic_id = Stopic_id AND ..." 


Normally, the user-supplied value for the variable 
topic_id should be a number, and in that case, the 
above query works as expected. Suppose that the at- 
tacker provides the following value: 


-1 UNION SELECT ord(substring(user_password, 
5,1)) FROM phpbb_users WHERE userid=3/* 


This converts the SQL query into a union of two 
SELECT statements, and comments out (using “/*’’) 
the remaining part of the original query. The first 
SELECT returns an empty set since topic-id is set 
to -1. As aresult, the query result equals the value of 
the SELECT statement injected by the attacker, which 
returns the 5th byte in the MDS hash of the bulletin 
board user with the userid of 3. By repeating this at- 
tack with different values for the second parameter of 
substring, the attacker can obtain the entire MD5 
password hash of another user. The SQL injection pol- 
icy described in Section 4 stops this attack. 



































e SquirrelMail cross-site scripting is present in ver- 
sion 1.2.10 of Squirre1Mail, a popular web-based 
email client, e.g., read_-body.php directly outputs 
values of user-controlled variables such as mailbox 
while generating HTML pages. The attack is stopped 
by the cross-site scripting policy in Section 4. 

e SquirrelMail command injection: SquirrelMail 
(Version 1.4.0) constructs a command for encrypting 
email using the following statement in the function 
gpg-encrypt in the GPG plugin 1.1. 

Scommand .= " -r Ssend_to_list 2>&1"; 

The variable send_to_list should contain the recip- 

ient name in the “To” field, which is extracted using 

the parseAddress function of Rfc822Header ob- 


ject in SquirrelMail. However, due to a bug in this 
function, some malformed entries in the “To”’ field are 
returned without checking for proper email format. In 
particular, by entering “(recipient); (cmd);” into this 
field, the attacker can execute any arbitrary command 
(cmd) with the privilege of the web server. By apply- 
ing a policy that prohibits tainted shell meta-characters 
in the first argument to the popen function, this attack 
is stopped by our technique. 


@ phpBB directory traversal: A vulnerability exists in 
phpBB, which, when the gallery avatar feature is en- 
abled, allows remote attackers to delete arbitrary files 
using directory traversal. This vulnerability can be ex- 
ploited by a two-step attack. In the first step, the at- 
tacker saves the file name, which contains “. .” char- 
acters, into the SQL database. In the second step, the 
file name is retrieved from the database and used in 
a command. To detect this attack, it is necessary to 
record taint information for data stored in the database, 
which is quite involved. We took a shortcut, and 
marked all data retrieved from the database as tainted. 
(Alternatively, we could have marked only those fields 
updated by the user as tainted.) This enabled the attack 
to be detected using the directory traversal policy. 

e phpxmlrpc/expat command injection: phpxmlrpc 
is a package written in PHP to support the implemen- 
tation of PHP clients and servers that communicate us- 
ing the XML-RPC protocol. It uses the expat XML 
parser for processing XML. phpxmlirpc versions 1.0 
and earlier have a remote command injection vulner- 
ability. Our command injection policy stops exploita- 
tions of this vulnerability. 


Bash CGI Application. = nph-test-cgi is a CGI 
script that was included by default with Apache web 
server versions 1.0.5 and earlier. It prints out the values 
of the environment variables available to a CGI script. It 
uses the code echo QUERY_STRING=$QUERY_STRING 
to print the value of the query string sent to it. If the query 
string contains a “*” then bash will apply file name ex- 
pansion to it, thus enabling an attacker to list any direc- 
tory on the web server. This attack was stopped by a 
policy that restricted the use of tainted meta-characters 
in the argument to she11_glob_filename, which is the 
function used by bash for file name expansion. In terms 
of marking, the CGI interface defines the exact set of en- 
vironment variables through which inputs are provided to 
a CGI application, and all these are marked as tainted. 








6.2 False Positives 


The policies described so far have been designed with 
the goal of avoiding false positives. We experimen- 
tally verified that false positives did not occur in our 
experiments involving the wu-ftpd server, the Apache 
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Workload Orig. Response Time 


Apache-2.0.40 | Webstone 30 clients downloading 0.036 sec/page 
SKB pages over 100Mbps network 


wu-ftpd-2.6.0 | Download a 12MB file 10 times. 
postfix-1.1.12 Send one thousand 3KB emails 0.03 sec/mail 





Figure 6: Performance overheads of servers. For Apache server, performance is measured in terms of latency and 
throughput degradation. For other programs, it is measured in terms of overhead in client response time. 


Program | Workload Over- 
head(A) 


Over- 
head(B) 


Over- Over- 
head(C) | head(D) 


be-1.06 | Find factorial of 600. 212% 
enscript-1.6.4 | Convert a 5.5MB text file into a PS file 660% 529% 


bison-1.35 | Parse a Bison file for C++ grammar. 134% 
gzip-1.3.3 | Compress a 12 MB file. 228% 161% 110% 106% 





78% 


Figure 7: Performance overheads of CPU-intensive programs. Performance is measured in terms of CPU time. Over- 
heads in different columns correspond to: (A) No optimizations, (B) Use of local tag variable, (C) B + Use of 2-bit 


taint value, (D) C + Use of dependency analysis. 


web server, and the two PHP applications, phpBB and 
Squirre1lMail. For wu-ftpd and Apache, we enabled 
the control flow hijack policy, format string policy, direc- 
tory traversal policy, and shell command injection policy. 
For the PHP applications, we additionally enabled the 
SQL injection policy and cross-site scripting policy for 
the PHP interpreter. 


To evaluate the false positives for Apache, we used 
the transformed server as our lab’s regular web server 
that accepted real-world HTTP requests from Internet for 
several hours. For the wu-ftpd server, we ran all the 
supported commands from a ftp client. To test phpBB 
and Squirre1Mail, we went through all the menu items 
of these two Web applications, performed normal oper- 
ations that a regular user might do, such as registering a 
user, posting a message, searching a message, managing 
address book, moving messages between different mail 
folders, and so on. No false positives were observed in 
these experiments. 


6.3 False Negatives 


False negatives can arise due to (a) overly permissive 
policies, (b) implicit information flows, and (c) use of 
untransformed libraries without adequate summarization 
functions. 


We will discuss the policy refinement and implicit 
flows in Section 7. As for external libraries, the best ap- 
proach is to transform them, so that the need for summa- 
rization can be eliminated. If this cannot be done, then 
our transformation will identify all the external functions 
that are used by an application, so that errors of omission 
can be avoided. However, if a summarization function is 
incorrect, then it can lead to false negatives, false posi- 
tives, or both. 


6.4 Performance 


Figure 6 and 7 show the performance overheads, 
when the original and transformed programs were 
compiled using gcc 3.2.2 with -02, and ran on a 
1.7GHz/5 12MB/Red Hat Linux 9.0 PC. 


For server programs, the overhead of our approach 
is low. This is because they are I/O intensive, whereas 
our transformation adds overheads only to code that per- 
forms significant amount of data copying within the pro- 
gram, and/or other CPU-intensive operations. For CPU- 
intensive C programs, the overhead is between 61% to 
106%, with an average of 76%. 


6.4.1 Effect of Optimizations. The optimizations 
discussed in Section 3.3 have been very effective. We 
comment further in the context of CPU-intensive bench- 
marks. 


e Use of local taint variables reduced the overheads by 

42% to 144%. This is due to the reasons mentioned 
earlier: compilers such as gcc are very good in opti- 
mizing operations on local variables, but do a poor job 
on global arrays. Thus, by replacing global tagmap 
accesses with local tag variable accesses, significant 
performance improvement can be obtained. 
Most programs access local variables much more fre- 
quently than global variables. For instance, we found 
out (by instrumenting the code) that 99% of accesses 
made by bc are to local variables. A figure of 90% 
is not at all uncommon. As a result, the introduction 
of local tag variables leads to dramatic performance 
improvement for such programs. For programs that 
access global variables frequently, such as gzip that 
has 41% of its accesses going to global variables, the 
performance improvements are less striking. 


e tagmap optimizations are particularly effective for 
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programs that operate mainly on integer data. This is 
because of the use of 2-bit taint tags, which avoids the 
need for bit-masking and shifts to access taint informa- 
tion. As a result we see significant overhead reduction 
in the range of 7% to 466%. 

e Intraprocedural analysis and optimization further re- 
duces the overhead by up to 5%. The gains are mod- 
est because gcc optimizations have already eliminated 
most local tag variables after the previous step. 

When combined, these optimizations reduce the over- 

head by a factor of 2 to 5. 


7 Discussion 
7.1 Support for Implicit Information Flow 


Implicit information flow occurs when the values of cer- 
tain variables are related by virtue of program logic, even 
though there are no assignments between them. A classic 
example is given by the code snippet [25]: 
x=x%2; y=0; if (x==1) y=1; 

Even though there is no assignments involving x and y, 
their values are always the same. The need for tracking 
such implicit flows has long been recognized. [11] for- 
malized implicit flows using a notion of noninterference. 
Several recent research efforts [18, 30, 20] have devel- 
oped techniques based on this concept. 

Noninterference is a very powerful property, and can 
capture even the least bit of correlation between sensitive 
data and other data. For instance, in the code: 

if (x > 10000) error = true; 
if (!error) { y = "/bin/ls"; execve(y); } 
there is an implicit flow from x to error, and then to 
y. Hence, a policy that forbids tainted data to be used 
as an execve argument would be violated by this code. 
This example illustrates why non-interference may be 
too conservative (and hence lead to false positives) in our 
application. In the context of the kinds of attacks we are 
addressing, attackers usually need more control over the 
value of y than the minimal relationship that exists in the 
code above. Thus, it is more appropriate to track explicit 
flows. Nevertheless, there can be cases where substantial 
information flow takes place without assignments, e.g., 
in the following if-then-else, there is a direct flow of in- 
formation from zx to y on both branches, but our formu- 
lation of explicit information flow would only detect the 
flow in the else statement. 
if (x == 0) y = 0; else y = x; 

The goal of our approach is to support those implicit 
flows where the value of one variable determines the 
value of another variable. By using this criteria, we seek 
a balance between tracking necessary data value propa- 
gation and minimizing false positives. Currently, our im- 
plementation supports two forms of implicit flows that 
appear to be common in C programs. 


e Translation tables. Decoding is sometimes imple- 

mented using a table look up, e.g., 
y = translation_tab[x]; 

where translation_tabis an array and x is a byte of 
input. In this case, the value of x determines the value 
of y although there is no direct assignment from x to 
y. To handle this case, we modify the basic transfor- 
mation so that the result of an array access is marked 
as tainted whenever the subscript is tainted. This suc- 
cessfully handles the use of translation tables in the 
PHP interpreter. 

e Decoding using if-then-else/switch. Sometimes, de- 
coding is implemented using a statement of the form: 


if (x == '+’) y=! '; 


(Such code is often used for URL-decoding.) Clearly, 
the value of y can be determined by the value of x. 
More generally, switch statements could be used to 
translate between multiple characters. Our transfor- 
mation handles them in the same way as a series of 
if-then-else statements. Specifically, consider an if- 
then-else statement of the form: 

y= EE’; ... } 

If £ and E’ are constant-valued, then we add a tag 
update tag(y) = tag(x) immediately before the as- 
signment to y. 


if (x == E) { 


While our current technique seems to identify some of 
the common cases where implicit flows are significant, it 
is by no means comprehensive. Development of a more 
systematic approach that can provide some assurances 
about the kinds of implicit flows captured, while ensur- 
ing a low false positive rate, is a topic of future research. 


7.2 Policy Refinement 


Policy development effort is an important concern with 
any policy enforcement technique. In particular, there is 
a trade-off between policy precision and the level of ef- 
fort required. If one is willing to tolerate false positives, 
policies that produce very few false negatives can be de- 
veloped with modest effort. Alternatively, if false neg- 
atives can be tolerated, then false positives can be kept 
to a minimum with little effort. To contain both false 
positives and false negatives, more effort needs to be 
spent on policy development, taking application-specific 
or installation-specific characteristics. 

The above remarks about policy-based techniques are 
generally applicable to our approach as well. For the for- 
mat string attack, we used a policy that tended to err on 
the side of producing false positives, by disallowing all 
use of tainted format directives. However, it is conceiv- 
able that some applications may be prepared to receive a 
subset of format directives in untrusted inputs, and han- 
dle them correctly. In such cases, this application knowl- 
edge can be used by a system administrator to use a less 
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restrictive policy, e.g., allowing the use of format direc- 
tives other than %n. This should be done with care, or 
else it is possible to write policies that prevent the use of 
sn, but allow the use of variants such as %5n that have 
essentially the same effect. Alternatively, the policy may 
be relaxed to permit specific exceptions to the general 
rule that there be no format directives, e.g., the rule: 


vfprintf (fmt) | 
fmt matches any* (Format)7 anyx && 
(!(fmt matches "[*%]*%s[*%]*")) > reject() 


allows the use of a single %s format directive from un- 
trusted sources, in addition to permitting format strings 
that contain untainted format directives. 

The directory traversal policy also tends to err on the 
side of false positives, since it precludes all accesses 
outside the authorized top level directories (e.g. Docu- 
mentRoot and cgi-bin) of a web server if components of 
the file name being accessed are coming from untrusted 
sources. In devising this policy, we relied on application- 
specific knowledge, namely, the fact that web servers do 
not allow clients to access files outside the top level di- 
rectories specified in the server configuration file. An- 
other point to be noted about this policy is that variants 
of directory traversal attack that do not escape these top 
level directories, but simply attempt to fool per-directory 
access controls, are not addressed by our policy. 

The control-flow hijack policy is already accurate 
enough to capture all attacks that use corruption of code 
pointers as the basis to alter the control-flow of programs, 
so we proceed to discuss the SQL injection policy. The 
policy shown in Figure 4 does not address attacks that 
inject only SQL keywords (e.g., the UNION operation) 
to alter the meaning of a query. This can be addressed by 
a policy based on tokenization. The idea is to perform a 
lexical analysis on the SQL query to break it up into to- 
kens. SQL injection attacks are characterized by the fact 
that multiple tokens appear in the place of one, e.g., mul- 
tiple keywords and meta-characters were provided by the 
attacker in the place of a simple string value in the attack 
examples discussed earlier in the paper. Thus, systematic 
protection from SQL injections can be obtained using a 
policy that prevents tainted strings from spanning mul- 
tiple tokens. A similar approach is suggested in [24], 
although the conditions are not defined as precisely. Su 
et al [27] provide a formal characterization of SQL injec- 
tion using a syntax analysis of SQL queries. The essen- 
tial idea is to construct a parse tree for the SQL query, and 
to examine its subtrees. For any subtree whose root is 
tainted, all the nodes below that subtree should be tainted 
as well. In other words, tainted input cannot straddle dif- 
ferent syntactic constructs. This is a further refinement 
over the characterization we suggest, where tainted input 
should not straddle different lexical entities. 


Command injection attacks are similar to SQL injec- 
tion attacks in many ways, and hence a tokenization- 
based policy may be a good choice for them as well. For 
this reason, we omit a detailed discussion of command 
injection policies. Nevertheless, it should be mentioned 
that there are some differences between SQL and com- 
mand injection, e.g., shell syntax is much more complex 
than SQL syntax. Moreover, we may want to restrict the 
command names so that they are not tainted. 


Note that tokenization is a lexical analysis task that 
is (almost invariably) implemented using regular expres- 
sion based specifications. Thus, the above tokenization- 
based policy is amenable to expression using our policy 
language. One could argue that a regular expression to 
recognize tokens would be complex, and hence a policy 
may end up using a simpler approximation to tokeniza- 
tion. This discussion shows that the usual trade-off in 
policy based attack detection between accuracy and pol- 
icy complexity continues in the case of taint-enhanced 
policies as well. Nevertheless, it should be noted that for 
a given policy development effort, taint-enhanced poli- 
cies seem to be significantly more accurate than policies 
that do not incorporate any knowledge about taint. 


Finally, we discuss the cross-site scripting at- 
tack. The policy discussed earlier does not ad- 
dress variations of the basic attack, e.g., attack- 
ers can evade this policy by injecting the malicious 
script code in “onmouseover=malicious()” or “<img 
src="Javascript:malicious()">”, which is not a 
block enclosed by the script tag. To detect these XSS 
variations, one has to understand the different HTML tag 
patterns in which a malicious script can be injected into 
dynamic HTML pages, and develop policies to prevent 
the use of such tainted patterns in HTML outputs. 


In summary, although the example policies shown in 
Figure 4 were able to stop the attacks in our experi- 
ments, many of them need further improvement before 
they can stand up to skilled attackers that are knowl- 
edgeable about the policies being enforced. We outlined 
the ways to improve some of these policies, but a com- 
prehensive solution to the policy development problem 
is not really the focus or contribution of this paper. In- 
stead, our contribution is to show the feasibility and prac- 
ticality of using fine-grained taint information in devel- 
oping policy-based attack protection. The availability of 
fine-grained taint information makes our policies signif- 
icantly more precise than traditional access-control poli- 
cies. Moreover, our approach empowers system admin- 
istrators and security professionals to update and refine 
these policies to improve protection, without having to 
wait for the patches of a newly discovered attack avenue. 
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8 Related Work 


Memory Error Exploit Detection. Buffer overflows 
and related memory errors have received a lot of atten- 
tion, and several efficient techniques have been devel- 
oped to address them. Early approaches such as Stack- 
Guard [7] and ProPolice [9] focused on just a single class 
of attacks. Recently, more general techniques based on 
randomization have been developed, and they promise to 
defend against most memory error exploits [16, 2], How- 
ever, due to the nature of the C language, these meth- 
ods still cannot detect certain types of attacks, e.g., over- 
flows from an array within a structure to an adjacent vari- 
able. Fine-grained taint analysis can capture these at- 
tacks whenever the corrupted data is used as an argument 
in a sensitive operation. (This is usually the case, since 
the goal of an attacker in corrupting that data was to per- 
form a security-sensitive operation.) Although our over- 
heads are generally higher than the techniques mentioned 
above, we believe that they are more than compensated 
by the increase in attack coverage. 


Fine-Grained Taint Analysis. The key distinctions 
between our work and previous fine-grained taint anal- 
ysis techniques of [22, 28, 5] were already discussed in 
the introduction, so we limit our discussion to the more 
technical points here. As mentioned earlier, [28, 5] rely 
on hardware support for taint-tracking. [22] is closer to 
our technique than these two techniques. It has an advan- 
tage over ours in that it can operate on arbitrary COTS bi- 
naries, whereas we require access to the C source code. 
This avoids problems such as hand-written assembly 
code. Their main drawback is performance: on the ap- 
plication Apache that they provide performance numbers 
on, their overheads are more than 100 times higher than 
ours. This is because (a) they rely on Valgrind, which in 
itself introduces more than 40 times overheads as com- 
pared to our technique, and (b) they are constrained by 
having to work on binary code, and without the benefit of 
static analyses and optimizations that have gone into our 
work. (Here, we are not only referring to our own analy- 
ses and optimizations, but also many of the optimizations 
implemented in the GCC compiler that we used to com- 
pile the transformed programs.) 

There are several other technical differences between 
our work and that of [22]. For instance, they track 32-bits 
of taint information for each byte of data, whereas we 
use 2 bits. Another important difference is our support 
for implicit flows, which are not handled in [22]. 


Dynamic Taint Based Techniques for Detecting At- 
tacks on Web Applications. Independently and in par- 
allel to our work, which first appeared in [33], [23] and 
[24] have proposed the idea of using fine-grained taint 
analysis to detect injection attacks on web applications. 
The implementations of [23] and [24] are very similar, 


using hand-transformation of the PHP interpreter to track 
taint data. However, [24] provides a more detailed for- 
mulation and discussion of the problem, so we focus on 
this work here. They explain that these injection attacks 
are the result of ad hoc serialization of complex data such 
as SQL queries or shell commands, and develop a de- 
tection technique called context-sensitive string evalua- 
tion (CSSE), which involves checking the use of tainted 
data in strings. Our work improves over theirs in sev- 
eral ways. First, by working at the level of the C lan- 
guage, we are able to handle many more applications: 
most server programs that are written in C, as well as 
programs written in interpreted languages such as PHP, 
bash and so on. Second, our formulation of the prob- 
lem as taint-enhanced policy enforcement is more gen- 
eral, and can be applied to stealthy attacks such as those 
discussed in Section 2 that do not involve serialization 
problems; and to attacks involving arbitrary types of data 
rather than being limited to strings. Third, our approach 
relies on a simple transformation that is shown in Section 
3, and implemented using 3.6KLOC of code, while their 
approach relies on manual transformation of a large piece 
of software that has over 300KLOC. Other technical con- 
tributions of our work include (a) the development of a 
simple policy language for concise specification of taint- 
enhanced polices, and (b) support for implicit flows that 
allow us to provide some support for character encodings 
and translations. 

As discussed in Section 7, Su et al [27] describe a tech- 
nique for detecting SQL injection attacks using syntax 
analysis. Their main focus is on providing a precise and 
formal characterization of SQL injection attacks. How- 
ever, their implementation of taint tracking is not very 
reliable. In particular, they suggest a technique that 
avoids runtime operations for taint-tracking by “brack- 
eting” each input string with two special symbols that 
surround untrusted input strings. Assuming that these 
brackets would be propagated together with input strings, 
checking for the presence of taint would reduce to check- 
ing for the presence of these special symbols. However, 
this assumption does not hold for programs that extract 
parts of their input and use them, e.g., a web applica- 
tion may remove non-alphanumeric characters from an 
input string and use them, and this process would likely 
discard the bracketing characters. In other cases, a web 
application may parse a user input into multiple fields, 
and use each field independently, once again causing the 
special symbols to be lost. 


Manual Approaches for Correcting Input Validation 
Errors. Taint analysis targets vulnerabilities that arise 
due to missing or incorrect input validation code. One 
can manually review the code, and try to add all the nec- 
essary input validation checks. However, the notion of 
validity is determined by the manner in which the input 
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is used. Thus, one has to trace forward in the program to 
identify all possible uses of an input in security sensitive 
operations, which is a very time-consuming and error- 
prone task. If we try to perform the validation check at 
the point of use, we face the problem that the notion of 
validity depends on the data source. For instance, it is 
perfectly reasonable for an SQL query to contain semi- 
colons if these originated within the program text, but 
not so if it came from external input. Thus, we have 
to trace back from security-sensitive operations to iden- 
tify how its arguments were constructed, once again hav- 
ing to manually examine large number of program paths. 
This leads to situations where validation checks are left 
out on some paths, and possibly duplicated on others. 
Moreover, the validation checks themselves are notori- 
ously hard for programmers to code correctly, and have 
frequently been the source of vulnerabilities. 


Information Flow. Information flow analysis has been 
researched for a long time [1, 10, 8, 18, 30, 20, 25]. Early 
research was focused on multi-level security, where fine- 
grained analysis was not deemed necessary [1]. More re- 
cent work has been focused on tracking information flow 
at variable level, and many interesting research results 
have been produced. While these techniques are promis- 
ing for protecting privacy and integrity of sensitive data, 
as discussed in Section 2, the variable-level granularity 
is insufficient for detecting most attacks discussed in this 


paper. 


Static Analysis. Static taint analysis techniques have 
been proposed by many for finding security vulnerabil- 
ities, including input validation errors in web applica- 
tions [17, 14, 32], user/kernel pointer bugs [15], format 
string bugs [26], and bugs in placement of authorization 
hooks [34]. The main advantage of static analysis (as 
compared to runtime techniques) is that all potential vul- 
nerabilities can be found statically, while its drawback is 
a relative lack of accuracy. In particular, these techniques 
typically detect dependencies rather than vulnerabilities. 
For instance, [17] will produce a warning whenever un- 
trusted data is used in any manner in an SQL query. This 
may not be very useful if such a dependency is an inte- 
gral part of application logic. To solve this problem, the 
concept of endorsement can be used to indicate “safe” 
dependencies. Typically, this is done by first perform- 
ing appropriate validation checks on a piece of untrusted 
data, and then endorsing it to indicate that it is safe to 
use (i.e., no longer “tainted’””). However, programmers 
are still responsible for determining what is “safe” — as 
discussed before, there is no easy way for them to do this. 


An important difference between our work and static 
analysis is one of intended audience. Static analysis 
based tools are typically intended for use by developers, 
since they need detailed knowledge about program logic 


to determine where to introduce endorsements, and what 
validation checks need to be made before endorsement. 
In contrast, the audience for our tool is a system admin- 
istrator or an outside security engineer that lacks detailed 
knowledge of application code. 


Other Techniques. SQLrand [4] defeats SQL injec- 
tion by randomizing the textual representation of SQL 
commands. A drawback of this approach, as compared 
to the technique presented in this paper, is that it requires 
manual changes to the program so that the program uses 
the modified representation for SQL commands gener- 
ated by itself. Our approach was inspired by the ef- 
fect achieved by SQLrand, namely, that of distinguish- 
ing commands generated by the application from those 
provided by untrusted users. 

AMNESIA[12] is another interesting approach for de- 
tecting SQL injection attacks. It uses a static analysis of 
Java programs to compute a finite-state machine model 
that captures the lexical structure of SQL queries issued 
by a program. SQL injection attacks cause SQL queries 
issued by the program to deviate from this model, and 
hence detected. A key benefit of this approach is that by 
using static analysis, it can avoid runtime taint-tracking, 
and is hence much more efficient than our approach. Al- 
though this approach has been demonstrated to work well 
for SQL injections, the conservative nature of its static 
analysis and its inability to distinguish different sources 
of inputs can lead to a higher rate of false positives when 
applied to other types of attacks. 

Perl has a taint mode [31] that tracks taint information 
at a coarse granularity — that of variables. In Perl, one 
has to explicitly untaint data before using it in a secu- 
rity sensitive context. This is usually done after perform- 
ing appropriate validations. In our approach, due to the 
flexibility provided by our policy language, we have not 
faced a need for such explicit untainting. Nevertheless, 
if a user explicitly wants to trust some input, a primitive 
can be easily added to support this. 


9 Conclusion 


In this paper, we presented a unified approach that ad- 
dresses a wide range of commonly reported attacks that 
exploit software implementation errors. Our approach 
is based on a fully automatic and efficient taint analy- 
sis technique that can track the flow of untrusted data 
through a program at the granularity of bytes. Through 
experiments, we showed that our technique can be ap- 
plied to different types of applications written in multiple 
programming languages, and that it is effective in detect- 
ing attacks without producing false positives. 

We believe that a number of software vulnerabilities 
arise due to the fact that security checks are interspersed 
throughout the program, and it is often difficult to check 
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if the correct set of checks are being performed on every 
program path, especially in complex programs where the 
control flows through many, many functions. By decou- 
pling policies from application logic, our approach can 
provide a higher degree of assurance on the correctness 
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Abstract 


Connectivity in today’s enterprise networks is regulated 
by a combination of complex routing and bridging poli- 
cies, along with various interdiction mechanisms such as 
ACLs, packet filters, and other middleboxes that attempt 
to retrofit access control onto an otherwise permissive 
network architecture. This leads to enterprise networks 
that are inflexible, fragile, and difficult to manage. 

To address these limitations, we offer SANE, a pro- 
tection architecture for enterprise networks. SANE de- 
fines a single protection layer that governs all connec- 
tivity within the enterprise. All routing and access con- 
trol decisions are made by a logically-centralized server 
that grants access to services by handing out capabilities 
(encrypted source routes) according to declarative access 
control policies (e.g., “Alice can access http server foo”’). 
Capabilities are enforced at each switch, which are sim- 
ple and only minimally trusted. SANE offers strong at- 
tack resistance and containment in the face of compro- 
mise, yet is practical for everyday use. Our prototype im- 
plementation shows that SANE could be deployed in cur- 
rent networks with only a few modifications, and it can 
easily scale to networks of tens of thousands of nodes. 


1 Introduction 


The Internet architecture was born in a far more innocent 
era, when there was little need to consider how to defend 
against malicious attacks. Moreover, many of the Inter- 
net’s primary design goals, such as universal connectiv- 
ity and decentralized control, which were so critical to its 
success, are at odds with making it secure. 

Worms, malware, and sophisticated attackers mean 
that security can no longer be ignored. This is particu- 
larly true for enterprise networks, where it is unaccept- 
able to lose data, expose private information, or lose sys- 
tem availability. And so security measures have been 
retrofitted to enterprise networks via many mechanisms, 


including router ACLs, firewalls, NATs, and other mid- 
dleboxes, along with complex link-layer technologies 
such as VLANs. 

Despite years of experience and experimentation, 
these mechanisms are far from ideal. They require a 
significant amount of configuration and oversight [43], 
are often limited in the range of policies they can en- 
force [45], and produce networks that are complex [49] 
and brittle [50]. Moreover, even with these techniques, 
security within the enterprise remains notoriously poor. 
Worms routinely cause significant losses in productiv- 
ity [9] and potential for data loss [29, 34]. Attacks re- 
sulting in theft of intellectual property and other sensitive 
information are similarly common [19]. 

The long and largely unsuccessful struggle to protect 
enterprise networks convinced us to start over with a 
clean slate, with security as a fundamental design goal. 
The result is our Secure Architecture for the Networked 
Enterprise (SANE). The central design goals for our ar- 
chitecture are as follows: 


e Allow natural policies that are simple yet power- 
jul. We seek an architecture that supports natural 
policies that are independent of the topology and 
the equipment used, e.g., “Allow everyone in group 
sales to connect to the http server hosting documen- 
tation.” This is in contrast to policies today that are 
typically expressed in terms of topology-dependent 
ACLs in firewalls. Through high-level policies, our 
goal is to provide access control that is restrictive 
(i.e., provides least privilege access to resources), 
yet flexible, so the network does not become unus- 
able. 


e Enforcement should be at the link layer, to prevent 
lower layers from undermining it. In contrast, it is 
common in today’s networks for network-layer ac- 
cess controls (e.g., ACLs in firewalls) to be under- 
mined by more permissive connectivity at the link 
layer (e.g., Ethernet and VLANs). 
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e Hide information about topology and services from 
those without permission to see them. Once an at- 
tacker has compromised an end host, the usual next 
step is to map out the network’s topology—to iden- 
tify firewalls, critical servers, and the location of 
end hosts—and to identify end hosts and services 
that can be compromised. Our goal is to hide all 
such information to embrace the principle of least 
knowledge. 


Have only one trusted component. Today’s net- 
works trust multiple components, such as firewalls, 
switches, routers, DNS, and authentication services 
(e.g., Kerberos, AD, and Radius). The compromise 
of any one component can wreak havoc on the en- 
tire enterprise. Our goal is to rely on a central (yet 
potentially replicated) trusted entity where all pol- 
icy is centrally defined and executed. 


SANE achieves these goals by providing a single pro- 
tection layer that resides between the Ethernet and IP 
layer, similar to the place that VLANs occupy. All con- 
nectivity is granted by handing out capabilities. A ca- 
pability is an encrypted source route between any two 
communicating end points. 

Source routes are constructed by a_logically- 
centralized Domain Controller (DC) with a complete 
view of the network topology. By granting access using 
a global vantage point, the DC can implement policies 
in a topology-independent manner. This is in contrast to 
today’s networks: the rules in firewalls and other mid- 
dleboxes have implicit dependencies on topology, which 
become more complex as the network and policies grow 
(e.g. VLAN tagging and firewall rules) [14, 47]. 

By default, hosts can only route to the DC. Users must 
first authenticate themselves with the DC before they can 
request a capability to access services and end hosts. Ac- 
cess control policies are specified in terms of services 
and principals, e.g., “users in group martins-friends can 
access martin’s streaming-audio server’. 

At first glance, our approach may seem draconian: All 
communication requires the permission of a central ad- 
ministrator. In practice, the administrator is free to im- 
plement a wide variety of policies that vary from strict 
to relaxed and differ among users and services. The key 
here is that SANE allows the easy implementation and 
enforcement of a simply expressed rule. 

Our approach might also seem dependent on a sin- 
gle point-of-failure (the DC) and not able to route traffic 
around failures (because of static source routes). How- 
ever, as we will argue, we can use standard replication 
techniques, such as multiple DCs and redundant source 
routes, to make the network reliable and quick to recover 
from failures. 


The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. In 
Section 2, we further argue why current security mech- 
anisms for the enterprise are insufficient and why the 
SANE approach is feasible. Section 3 presents a detailed 
design of SANE. We will see that by delegating access 
control and routing to a central controller, we can reduce 
the complexity of the forwarding elements (switches) 
and the degree to which we must trust them. We also 
show how a specific implementation of SANE could be 
deployed in current networks with only a few modifi- 
cations (even though SANE is a radical departure from 
traditional network design). Section 4 covers SANE’s 
resistance to a strong attack model. In Section 5, we 
present and evaluate a prototype software implementa- 
tion of SANE, and Section 6 demonstrates that SANE 
can easily scale to networks of tens of thousands of nodes 
and does not significantly impact user-perceived latency. 
We present related work in Section 7 and conclude in 
Section 8. 


2 What’s 
niques? 


Wrong with Existing Tech- 


Complexity of Mechanism. A typical enterprise net- 
work today uses several mechanisms simultaneously to 
protect its network: VLANs, ACLs, firewalls, NATs, and 
so on. The security policy is distributed among the boxes 
that implement these mechanisms, making it difficult to 
correctly implement an enterprise-wide security policy. 
Configuration is complex (for example, routing proto- 
cols often require thousands of lines of policy configura- 
tion [50]), making the security fragile. Furthermore, the 
configuration is often dependent on network topology, 
and is based on addresses and physical ports, rather than 
on authenticated end-points. When the topology changes 
or hosts move, the configuration frequently breaks, re- 
quires careful repair [50], and possibly undermines its 
security policies. 

A common response is to put all security policy in one 
box and at a choke-point in the network, for example, in 
a firewall at the network’s entry and exit point. If an at- 
tacker makes it through the firewall, they have unfettered 
access to the whole network. 

Another way to address this complexity is to enforce 
protection on the end host via distributed firewalls [14]. 
While reasonable, this has the down-side of placing all 
trust in the end hosts. End host firewalls can be disabled 
or bypassed, leaving the network unprotected, and they 
offer no containment of malicious infrastructure, e.g., a 
compromised NIDS [8]. 

Our new architecture allows simple high-level policies 
to be expressed centrally. Policies are enforced by a sin- 
gle fine-grain mechanism within the network. 
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Proliferation of Trust. Today’s networks provide a 
fertile environment for the skilled attacker. Switches 
and routers must correctly export link state, calculate 
routes, and perform filtering; yet over time, these mech- 
anisms have become more complex, with new vulnera- 
bilities discovered at an alarming rate [8, 10, 7, 11]. If 
compromised, an attacker can often take down the net- 
work [32, 48] or redirect traffic to permit eavesdropping, 
traffic analysis, and man-in-the-middle attacks. 

Our new architecture replaces all these mechanisms 
with simple, minimally-trusted forwarding elements, re- 
ducing the number of trusted (and configured) compo- 
nents to just one centrally-managed controller. Our goal 
is to minimize the trusted computing base. 


Proliferation of Information. A further resource for an 
attacker is the proliferation of information on the net- 
work layout of today’s enterprises. This knowledge is 
valuable for helping to identify sensitive servers, fire- 
walls, and IDS systems, which can be exploited for com- 
promise or denial of service. Topology information is 
easy to gather: switches and routers keep track of the net- 
work topology (e.g., the OSPF topology database) and 
broadcast it periodically in plain-text. Likewise, host 
enumeration (e.g., ping and ARP scans), port scanning, 
traceroutes, and SNMP can easily reveal the existence 
of, and the route to, hosts. Today it is common for net- 
work operators to filter ICMP and change default SNMP 
passphrases to limit the amount of information available 
to an intruder. 

Our new architecture hides both the network structure, 
as well as the location of critical services and hosts, from 
all unauthorized network entities. Minimal information 
is made available as needed for correct function and for 
fault diagnosis. 


2.1 Threat Environment 


SANE seeks to provide protection robust enough for 
demanding threat environments—government and mili- 
tary networks, financial institutions, or demanding busi- 
ness settings—yet flexible enough for everyday use. We 
assume a robust threat environment with both insider 
(authenticated users or switches) and outsider threats 
(e.g., an unauthenticated attacker plugging into a net- 
work jack). This attacker may be sophisticated, capable 
of compromising infrastructure components and exploit- 
ing protocol weaknesses. Consequently, we assume at- 
tacks can originate from any network element, such as 
end hosts, switches, or firewalls. 

SANE prevents outsiders from originating any traffic 
except to the DC, while preventing malicious end hosts 
from either sending traffic anywhere that has not been ex- 
plicitly authorized, or, if authorized, subjecting the net- 


work to a denial-of-service attack which cannot be sub- 
sequently disabled. 

SANE makes a best effort attempt to maintain avail- 
ability in the face of malicious switches; however, we do 
not attempt to achieve full network-layer Byzantine fault 
tolerance [38]. In a normal SANE network, little can be 
done in the face of a malicious DC, however, we discuss 
strategies for dealing with this and other threats in §4. 


2.2 What’s Special about the Enterprise? 


We can exploit several properties of enterprise networks 
to make them more secure. First, enterprise networks are 
often carefully engineered and centrally administered, 
making it practical (and desirable) to implement policies 
in a central location.! 

Second, most machines in enterprise networks are 
clients that typically contact a predictable handful of 
local services (e.g., mail servers, printers, file servers, 
source repositories, HTTP proxies, or ssh gateways). 
Therefore, we can grant relatively little privilege to 
clients using simple declarative access control policies; 
in our system we adopt a policy interface similar to that 
of a distributed file system. 

Third, in an enterprise network, we can assume that 
hosts and principals are authenticated; this is already 
common today, given widely deployed directory services 
such as LDAP and Active Directories. This allows us to 
express policies in terms of meaningful entities, such as 
hosts and users, instead of weakly bound end-point iden- 
tifiers such as IP and MAC addresses. 

Finally, enterprise networks—when compared to the 
Internet at large—can quickly adopt a new protection ar- 
chitecture. “Fork-lift’ upgrades of entire networks are 
not uncommon, and new networks are regularly built 
from scratch. Further, there is a significant willingness 
to adopt new security technologies due to the high cost 
of security failures. 


3 System Architecture 


SANE ensures that network security policies are en- 
forced during all end host communication at the link 
layer, as shown in Figure 1. This section describes two 
versions of the SANE architecture. First, we present a 
clean-slate approach, in which every network component 
is modified to support SANE. Later, we describe a ver- 
sion of SANE that can inter-operate with unmodified end 
hosts running standard IP stacks. 


3.1 Domain Controller 


The Domain Controller (DC) is the central component 
of a SANE network. It is responsible for authenticating 
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Figure 1: The SANE Service Model: By default, SANE only 
allows hosts to communicate with the Domain Controller (DC). 
To obtain further connectivity they must take the following 
steps: (0) Principals authenticate to the DC and establish a se- 
cure channel for future communication. (1) Server B publishes 
service under a unique name B.http in the Network Service Di- 
rectory. (2) For a client A to get permission to access B.http, it 
obtains a capability for the service. (3) Client A can now com- 
municate with server by prepending the returned capability to 
each packet. 


users and hosts, advertising services that are available, 
and deciding who can connect to these services. It al- 
lows hosts to communicate by handing out capabilities 
(encrypted source routes). As we will see in Section 3.5, 
because the network depends on it, the DC will typically 
be physically replicated (described in Section 3.5). 

The DC performs three main functions: 


1. Authentication Service: This service authenticates 
principals (e.g., users, hosts) and switches. It main- 
tains a symmetric key with each for secure commu- 
nication.” 


2. Network Service Directory (NSD): The NSD re- 
places DNS. When a principal wants access to a 
service, it first looks up the service in the NSD (ser- 
vices are published by servers using a unique name). 
The NSD checks for permissions—it maintains an 
access control list (ACL) for each service—and then 
returns a capability. The ACL is declared in terms 
of system principals (users, groups), mimicking the 
controls in a file system. 


3. Protection Layer Controller: This component 
controls all connectivity ina SANE network by gen- 
erating (and revoking) capabilities. A capability is a 
switch-level source route from the client to a server, 





Client A 


Server B 


Figure 2: Packets forwarded from client A to server B across 
multiple switches using a source-routed capability. Each layer 
contains the next-hop information, encrypted to the associated 
switch’s symmetric key. The capability is passed to A by the 
DC (not shown) and can be re-used to send packets to B until it 
expires. 
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Figure 3: SANE operates at the same layer as VLAN. All 
packets on the network must carry a SANE header at the isola- 
tion layer, which strictly defines the path that packet is allowed 
to take. 


as shown in Figure 2. Capabilities are encrypted 
in layers (i.e., onion routes [23]) both to prove that 
they originated from the DC and to hide topol- 
ogy. Capabilities are included in a SANE header 
in all data packets. The SANE header goes between 
the Ethernet and IP headers, similar to the location 
VLANs occupy (Figure 3). 


The controller keeps a complete view of the network 
topology so that it can compute routes. The topol- 
ogy is constructed on the basis of link-state updates 
generated by authenticated switches. Capabilities 
are created using the symmetric keys (to switches 
and hosts) established by the authentication service. 


The controller will adapt the network when things 
go wrong (maliciously or otherwise). For exam- 
ple, if a switch floods the DC with control traffic 
(e.g. link-state updates), it will simply eliminate the 
switch from the network by instructing its imme- 
diate neighbor switches to drop all traffic from that 
switch. It will issue new capabilities so that ongoing 
communications can start using the new topology. 


All packet forwarding is done by switches, which can 
be thought of as simplified Ethernet switches. Switches 
forward packets along the encrypted source route carried 
in each packet. They also send link-state updates to the 
DC so that it knows the network topology. 

Note that, in a SANE network, IP continues to pro- 
vide wide-area connectivity as well as a common fram- 
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ing format to support the use of unmodified end hosts. 
Yet within a SANE enterprise, IP addresses are not used 
for identification, location, nor routing. 


3.2 Network Service Directory 


The NSD maintains a hierarchy of directories and ser- 
vices; each directory and service has an access control 
list specifying which users or groups can view, access, 
and publish services, as well as who can modify the 
ACLs. This design is similar to that deployed in dis- 
tributed file systems such as AFS [25]. 

As an example usage scenario, suppose martin 
wants to share his MP3’s with his friends aditya, 
mike, and tal in the high performance network- 


ing group. He sets up a streaming audio server 
on his machine bongo, which has a_ directory 
stanford.hpn.martin.friends with ACLs 


already set to allow his friends to list and acquire ser- 
vices. He publishes his service by adding the command 


sane —-publish stanford.martin.ambient :31337 


to his audio server’s startup script, and, correspondingly, 
adds the command 


sane -—-remove stanford.martin.ambient 


to its shutdown script. When his streaming au- 
dio server comes on line, it publishes itself in the 
NSD as ambient. When tal accesses this ser- 
vice, he simply directs his MP3 player to the name 
stanford.martin.ambient The NSD resolves 
the name (similar to DNS), has the DC issue a capability, 
and returns this capability, which t al’s host then uses to 
access the audio server on bongo. 

There is nothing unusual about SANE’s approach to 
access control. One could envision replacing or combin- 
ing SANE’s simple access control system with a more 
sophisticated trust-management system [15], in order to 
allow for delegation, for example. For most purposes, 
however, we believe that our current model provides a 
simple yet expressive method of controlling access to 
services. 


3.3 Protection Layer 


All packets in a SANE network contain a SANE header 
located between the Ethernet and IP headers. In Figure 4, 
we show the packet types supported in SANE, as well as 
their intended use (further elaborated below). 


Communicating with the DC. SANE establishes de- 
fault connectivity to the DC by building a minimum 
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Figure 4: Packet types in a SANE network: HELLO packets 
are used for immediate neighbor discovery and thus are never 





forwarded. DC packets are used by end hosts and switches to 
communicate with the DC; they are forwarded by switches to 
the DC along a default route. FORWARD packets are used for 
most host-to-host data transmissions; they include an encrypted 
source route (capability) which tells switches where to forward 
the packet. Finally, RE 
its normal expiration; they are forwarded back along a capabil- 
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ity’s forward route. 


spanning tree (MST), with the DC as the root of the tree. 
This is done using a standard distance vector approach 
nearly identical to that used in Ethernet switches [1], with 
each switch sending HELLO messages to its neighbor, in- 
dicating its distance from the root. The MST algorithm 
has the property that no switch learns the network topol- 
ogy nor is the topology reproducible from packet traces. 

The spanning tree is only used to establish default 
routes for forwarding packets to the DC. We also need 
a mechanism for the DC to communicate back with 
switches so as to establish symmetric keys, required both 
for authentication and for generating and decoding capa- 
bilities. Note that the DC can initially only communicate 
with its immediate neighbors, since it does not know the 
full topology. 

The DC first establishes shared keys with its direct 
neighbors, and it receives link-state updates from them. 
It then iteratively contacts switches at increasing dis- 
tances (hop-counts), until it has established shared keys 
with all switches to obtain a map of the full topology.* 
To contact a switch multiple hops away, the DC must 
first generate a capability given the topology informa- 
tion collected thus far. Once established, keys provide 
confidentiality, integrity, and replay defense for all sub- 
sequent traffic with the DC via an authenticator header, 
much like IPsec’s ESP header. 

All capability requests and link state updates—packets 
of type DC—are sent along the MST. As packets traverse 
the MST, the switches construct a request capability* by 
generating an encrypted onion at each hop containing the 
previous and next hop, encrypted under the switch’s own 
key. The DC uses the request capabilities to commu- 
nicate back to each sender. Because these capabilities 
encode the path, the DC can use them to determine the 
location of misbehaving senders. 





Point-to-Point Communication. Hosts communicate 
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using capabilities provided by the DC. This traffic is sent 
using FORWARD packets which carry the capability. On 
receipt of a packet, switches first check that the capabil- 
ity is valid, that it has not expired and that it has not been 
revoked (discussed later). 

Before discussing how capabilities are constructed, 
we must differentiate between long-lived names and 
ephemeral connection identifiers. Names are known to 
the service directory for published services and their ac- 
cess control lists. Identifiers enable end hosts to de- 
multiplex packets as belonging to either particular con- 
nections with other end hosts or to capability requests 
with the DC, much like transport-level port numbers in 
TCP or UDP. (They are denoted as client—ID and 
server-ID below.) So, much like in traditional net- 
works ala DNS names and IP addresses, users use SANE 
names to identify end-points, while the network soft- 
ware and hardware uses connection identifiers to identify 
unique services. 

The DC constructs capabilities using three pieces of 
information: the client’s name and location (given in the 
capability request), the service’s location (stored in the 
service directory), and the path between these two end- 
points (as calculated from the network topology and any 
service policies). 

Each layer in the capability is calculated recursively, 
working backward from the receiver, using the shared 
key established between the DC and the corresponding 
switches. 


1. Initialize: 


CAPABILITY <— Ex (client-name, client-ID, 


server—name 


server-ID, last-hop) 


2. Recurse: For each node on the path, starting from 
the last node, do: 


CAPABILITY — Ex (switch-name, next-hop, prev- 


switch—name 


hop, CAPABILITY) 


3. Finalize: 
CAPABILITY — Ex iio name (Client-name, client-ID, first- 
hop, CAPABILITY), IV 


Where, E;,(m) denotes the encryption of message m 
under the symmetric key k. Encryption is implemented 
using a block cipher (such as AES) and a message au- 
thentication code (MAC) to provide both confidentiality 
and integrity. 

All capabilities have a globally unique ID Cap-—ID 
for revocation, as well as an expiration time, on the or- 
der of a few minutes, after which a client must request a 
new capability. This requires that clocks are only loosely 
synchronized to within a few seconds. Expiration times 
may vary by service, user, host, etc. 


The MAC computation for each layer includes the 
Cap-—ID as well as the expiration time, so they cannot be 
tampered with by the sender or en-route. The initializa- 
tion vector (IV) provided in the outer layer of capabilities 
is the encryption randomization value used for all layers. 
It prevents an eavesdropper from linking capabilities be- 
tween the same two end-points.> 


Revoking Access. The DC can revoke a capability to im- 
mediately stop a misbehaving sender for misusing a ca- 
pability. A victim first sends a revocation request, which 
consists of the final layer of the offending capability, to 
the DC. The DC verifies that the requester is on the ca- 
pability’s path, and it returns a signed packet of type 
REVOKE. 

The requester then pushes the revocation request to the 
upstream switch from which the misbehaving capabil- 
ity was forwarded. The packet travels hop-by-hop on 
the reverse path of the offending capability. On-path 
switches verify the DC’s digital signature, add the re- 
voked Cap-ID to a local revocation list, and compare 
it with the Cap—ID of each incoming packet. If a match 
is found, the switch drops the incoming packet and for- 
wards the revocation to the previous hop. Because such 
revocation packets are not on the data path, we believe 
that the overhead of signature verification is acceptable. 

A revocation is only useful during the lifetime of its 
corresponding capability and therefore carries the same 
expiration time. Once a revocation expires, it is purged 
from the switch. We discuss protection against revoca- 
tion state exhaustion in section 4.1. 





3.4 Interoperability 


Discussion thus far has assumed a clean-slate redesign 
of all components in the network. In this section, we de- 
scribe how a SANE network can be used by unmodified 
end-hosts with the addition of two components: transla- 
tion proxies for mapping IP events to SANE events and 
gateways to provide wide-area connectivity. 


Translation Proxies. These proxies are used as the first 
hop for all unmodified end hosts. Their primary func- 
tion is to translate between IP naming events and SANE 
events. For example, they map DNS name queries to DC 
service lookups and DC lookup replies to DNS replies. 
When the DC returns a capability, the proxy will cache 
it and add it to the appropriate outgoing packets from 
the host. Conversely, the proxy will remove capabilities 
from packets sent to the host. 

In addition to DNS, there are a number of service 
discovery protocols used in today’s enterprise networks, 
such as SLP [44], DNS SD [4], and uPNP [6]. In order to 
be fully backwards-compatible, SANE translation prox- 
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ies must be able to map all service lookups and requests 
to DC service queries and handle the responses. 


Gateways. Gateways provide similar functionality to 
perimeter NATs. They are positioned on the perime- 
ter of a SANE network and provide connectivity to the 
wide area. For outgoing packets, they cache the capa- 
bility and generate a mapping from the IP packet header 
(e.g., IP/port 4-tuple) to the associated capability. All in- 
coming packets are checked against this mapping and, if 
one exists, the appropriate capability is appended and the 
packet is forwarded. 


Broadcast. Unfortunately, some discovery protocols, 
such as uPNP, perform service discovery by broadcast- 
ing lookup requests to all hosts on the LAN. Allowing 
this without intervention would be a violation of least 
privilege. To safely support broadcast service discovery 
within SANE, all packets sent to the link-layer broadcast 
address are forwarded to the DC, which verifies that they 
strictly conform to the protocol spec. The DC then reis- 
sues the request to all end hosts on the network, collects 
the replies and returns the response to the sender. Putting 
the DC on the path allows it to cache services for subse- 
quent requests, thus having the additional benefit of lim- 
iting the amount of broadcast traffic. Designing SANE to 
efficiently support broadcast and multicast remains part 
of our future work. 


Service Publication. Within SANE, services can be 
published with the DC in any number of ways: trans- 
lating existing service publication events (as described 
above), via a command line tool, offering a web inter- 
face, or in the case of IP, hooking into the bind call on 
the local host 4 la SOCKS [30]. 


3.5 Fault Tolerance 


Replicating the Domain Controller. The DC is logi- 
cally centralized, but most likely physically replicated so 
as to be scalable and fault tolerant. Switches connect 
to multiple DCs through multiple spanning trees, one 
rooted at each DC. To do this, switches authenticate and 
send their neighbor lists to each DC separately. Topol- 
ogy consistency between DCs is not required as each DC 
grants routes independently. Hosts randomly choose a 
DC to send requests so as to distribute load. 

Network level-policy, user declared access policy and 
the service directory must maintain consistency among 
multiple DCs. If the DCs all belong to the same 
enterprise—and hence trust each other—service advertise- 
ments and access control policy can be replicated be- 
tween DCs using existing methods for ensuring dis- 
tributed consistency. (We will consider the case where 


DCs do not trust each other in the next section.) 


Recovering from Network Failure. In SANE, it is the 
end host’s responsibility to determine network failure. 
This is because direct communication from switches to 
end hosts violates least privilege and creates new avenues 
for DoS. SANE-aware end hosts send periodic probes or 
keep-alive messages to detect failures and request fresh 
capabilities. 

When a link fails, a DC will be flooded with requests 
for new capabilities. We performed a feasibility study (in 
Section 6), to see if this would be a problem in practice, 
and found that even in the worst-case when all flows are 
affected, the requests would not overwhelm a single DC. 

So that clients can adapt quickly, a DC may issue 
multiple (edge-disjoint, where possible) capabilities to 
clients. In the event of a link failure, a client simply uses 
another capability. This works well if the topology is rich 
enough for there to be edge-disjoint paths. Today’s en- 
terprise networks are not usually richly interconnected, 
in part because additional links and paths make security 
more complicated and easier to undermine. However, 
this is no longer true with SANE—each additional switch 
and link improves resilience. With just two or three al- 
ternate routes we can expect a high degree of fault tol- 
erance [27]. With multiple paths, an end host can set 
aggressive time-outs to detect link failures (unlike in IP 
networks, where convergence times can be high). 


3.6 Additional Features 


This section discusses some additional considerations of 
a SANE network, including its support for middleboxes, 
mobility, and support for logging. 


Middleboxes and Proxies. In today’s networks, prox- 
ies are usually placed at choke-points, to make sure traf- 
fic will pass through them. With SANE, a proxy can be 
placed anywhere; the DC can make sure the proxy is on 
the path between a client and a server. This can lead to 
powerful application-level security policies that far out- 
reach port-level filtering. 

At the very least, lightweight proxies can validate that 
communicating end-points are adhering to security pol- 
icy. Proxies can also enforce service- or user-specific 
policies or perform transformations on a per-packet ba- 
sis. These could be specified by the capability. Proxies 
might scan for viruses and apply vulnerability-specific 
filters, log application-level transactions, find informa- 
tion leaks, and shape traffic. 


Mobility. Client mobility within the LAN is transpar- 
ent to servers, because the service is unaware of (and so 
independent of) the underlying topology. When a client 
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changes its position—e.g., moves to a different wireless 
access point—it refreshes its capabilities and passes new 
return routes to the servers it is accessing. If a client 
moves locations, it should revoke its current set of out- 
standing capabilities. Otherwise, much like today, a new 
machine plugged into the same access point could access 
traffic sent to the client after it has left. 

Server mobility is handled in the same manner as 
adapting to link failures. If a server changes location, 
clients will detect that packets are not getting through 
and request a new set of capabilities. Once the server has 
updated its service in the directory, all (re)issued capa- 
bilities will contain the correct path. 


Anti-mobility. SANE also trivially anti-mobility. That 
is, SANE can prevent hosts and switches from moving 
on the network by disallowing access if they do. As the 
DC knows the exact location of all senders given request 
capabilities, it can be configured to only service hosts if 
they are connected at particular physical locations. This 
is useful for regulatory compliance, such as 911 restric- 
tions on movement for VoIP-enabled devices. More gen- 
erally, it allows a strong “lock-down” of network enti- 
ties to enforce strong policies in the highest-security net- 
works. For example, it can be used to disallow all net- 
work access to rogue PCs. 


Centralized Logging. The DC, as the broker for all 
communications, is in an ideal position for network-wide 
connection logging. This could be very useful for foren- 
sics. Request routes protect against source spoofing on 
connection setup, providing a path back to the connect- 
ing port in the network. Further, compulsory authentica- 
tion matches each connection request to an actual user. 


4 Attack Resistance 


SANE eliminates many of the vulnerabilities present in 
today’s networks through centralization of control, sim- 
ple declarative security policies and low-level enforce- 
ment of encrypted source routes. In this section, we enu- 
merate the main ways that SANE resists attack. 


e Access-control lists: The NSD uses ACLs for di- 
rectories, preventing attackers from enumerating all 
services in the system—an example of the principle 
of least knowledge—which in turn prevents the dis- 
covery of particular applications for which compro- 
mises are known. The NSD controls access to ser- 
vices to enforce protection at the link layer through 
DC-generated capabilities—supporting the princi- 
ple of least privilege—which stops attackers from 
compromising applications, even if they are discov- 
ered. 


e Encrypted, authenticated source-routes and 
link-state updates: These prevent an attacker from 
learning the topology or from enumerating hosts 
and performing port scans, further examples of 
the principle of least knowledge.° SANE’s source 
routes prevent hosts from spoofing requests either 
to the DC on the control path or to other end hosts 
on the data path. We discuss these protections fur- 
ther in Section 4.1. 


e Authenticated network components: The au- 
thentication mechanism prevents unauthenticated 
switches from joining a SANE network, thwarting a 
variety of topology attacks. Every switch enforces 
capabilities providing defence in depth. Authenti- 
cated switches cannot lie about their connectivity 
to create arbitrary links, nor can they use the same 
authenticated public key to join the network using 
different physical switches. Finally, well-known 
spanning-tree or routing attacks [32, 48] are impos- 
sible, given the DC’s central role. We discuss these 
issues further in section 4.2. 


SANE attempts to degrade gracefully in the face of more 
sophisticated attacks. Next, we examine several major 
classes of attacks. 


4.1 Resource Exhaustion 


Flooding. As discussed in section 3.3, flooding attacks 
are handled through revocation. However, misbehaving 
switches or hosts may also attempt to attack the net- 
work’s control path by flooding the DC with requests. 
Thus, we rate-limit requests for capabilities to the DC. If 
a switch or end host violates the rate limit, the DC tells 
its neighbors to disconnect it from the network. 


Revocation state exhaustion. SANE switches must 
keep a list of revoked capabilities. This list might fill, 
for example, if it is maintained in a small CAM. An at- 
tacker could hoard capabilities, then cause all of them to 
be revoked simultaneously. SANE uses two mechanisms 
to protect against this attack: (1) If its revocation list fills, 
a switch simply generates a new key; this invalidates all 
existing capabilities that pass through it. It clears its re- 
vocation list, and passes the new key to the DC. (2) The 
DC tracks the number of revocations issued per sender. 
When this number crosses a predefined threshold, the 
sender is removed from the service’s ACLs. 

If a switch uses a sender’s capability to flood a re- 
ceiver, thus eliciting a revocation, the sender can use a 
different capability (if it has one) to avoid the misbehav- 
ing switch. This occurs naturally because the client treats 
revocation—which results in an inability to get packets 
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Figure 5: Attacker C can deny service to A by selectively 
dropping A’s packets, yet letting the packets of its parent (B) 
through. As a result, A cannot communicate with the DC, even 
though a alternate path exists through D. 


through—as a link failure, and it will try using a differ- 
ent capability instead. While well-behaved senders may 
have to use or request alternate capabilities, their perfor- 
mance degradation is only temporary, provided that there 
exists sufficient link redundancy to route around misbe- 
having switches. Therefore, using this approach, SANE 
networks can quickly converge to a state where attackers 
hold no valid capabilities and cannot obtain new ones. 


4.2 Tolerating Malicious Switches 


By design, SANE switches have minimal functionality— 
much of which is likely to be placed in hardware— 
making remote compromise unlikely. Furthermore, each 
switch requires an authenticated public key, preventing 
rogue switches from joining the network. However, other 
avenues of attack, such as hardware tampering or supply- 
chain attacks, may allow an adversary to introduce a ma- 
licious switch. For completeness, therefore, we consider 
defenses against malicious switches attempting to sab- 
otage network operation, even though the following at- 
tacks are feasible only in the most extreme threat envi- 
ronments. 


Sabotaging MST Discovery. By falsely advertising a 
smaller distance to the DC during MST construction, 
a switch can cause additional DC traffic to be routed 
through it. Nominally, this practice can create a path in- 
efficiency. 

More seriously, a switch can attract traffic, then start 
dropping packets. This practice will result in degraded 
throughput, unless the drop rate increases to a point at 
which the misbehaving switch is declared failed and a 
new MST is constructed. 

In a more subtle attack, a malicious switch can selec- 
tively allow packets from its neighbors, yet drop all other 
traffic. An example of this attack is depicted in Figure 5: 
Node C only drops packets from node A. Thus, B does 
not change its forwarding path to the DC, as C appears to 
be functioning normal from its view. As a result, A can- 
not communicate with the DC, even though an alternate 
path exists through D. Note that this attack, at the MST 
discovery phase, precludes our normal solution for rout- 


ing around failures—namely, using node-disjoint paths 
whenever possible—as node A has never registered with 
the DC in the first place. 

From a high level, we can protect against this selective 
attack by hiding the identities of senders from switches 
en-route. Admittedly, it is unlikely that we can prevent 
all such information leakage through the various side- 
channels that naturally exist in a real system, e.g., due 
to careful packet inspection and flow analysis. Some 
methods to confound such attacks include (1) hiding eas- 
ily recognizable sender-IDs from packet headers,’ (2) 
padding all response capabilities to the same length to 
hide path length, and (3) randomizing periodic messages 
to the DC to hide a node’s scheduled timings. 

Using these safeguards, if a switch drops almost all 
packets, its immediate neighbors will construct a new 
MST that excludes it. If it only occasionally drops pack- 
ets, the rate of MST discovery is temporarily degraded, 
but downstream switches will eventually register with the 
DC. 


Bad Link-State Advertisements. Malicious switches 
can try to attract traffic by falsifying connectivity infor- 
mation in link-state updates. A simple safeguard against 
such attacks is for the DC to only add non-leaf edges to 
its network map when both switches at either end have 
advertised the link. 

This safeguard does not prevent colluding nodes from 
falsely advertising a link between themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, such collusion cannot be externally verified. No- 
tice that such collusion can only result in a temporary 
denial-of-service attack when capabilities containing a 
false link are issued: When end hosts are unable to route 
over a false link, they immediately request a fresh capa- 
bility. Additionally, the isolation properties of the net- 
work are still preserved. 

Note that SANE’s requirement for switches to initially 
authenticate themselves with the DC prevents Sybil at- 
tacks, normally associated with open identity-free net- 
works [21]. 


4.3 Tolerating a Malicious DC 


Domain controllers are highly trusted entities ina SANE 
network. This can create a single point-of-failure from 
a security standpoint, since the compromise of any one 
DC yields total control to an attacker. 

To prevent such a take-over, one can distribute trust 
among DCs using threshold cryptography. While the full 
details are beyond the scope of this paper, we sketch the 
basic approach. We split the DCs’ secret key across a few 
servers (say n < 6), such that two of them are needed 
to generate a capability. The sender then communicates 
with 2-out-of-n DCs to obtain the capability. Thus, an 
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attacker gains no additional access by compromising a 
single DC.® To prevent a single malicious DC from re- 
voking arbitrary capabilities or, even worse, completely 
disconnecting a switch or end host, the revocation mech- 
anism (section 3.3) must also be extended to use asym- 
metric threshold cryptography [20]. 

Given such replicated function, access control policy 
and service registration must be done independently with 
each DC by the end host, using standard approaches for 
consistency such as two-phase commit. When a new DC 
comes online or when a DC re-establishes communica- 
tion after a network partition, it must have some means 
of re-syncing with the other DCs. This can be achieved 
via standard Byzantine agreement protocols [18]. 


5 Implementation 


This section describes our prototype implementation of 
a SANE network. Our implementation consists of a DC, 
switches, and IP proxies. It does not support multiple 
DCs, there is no support for tolerating malicious switches 
nor were any of the end-hosts instrumented to issue re- 
vocations. 

All development was done in C++ using the Virtual 
Network System (VNS) [17]. VNS provides the abil- 
ity to run processes within user-specified topologies, al- 
lowing us to test multiple varied and complex network 
topologies while interfacing with other hosts on the net- 
work. Working outside the kernel provided us with a 
flexible development, debug, and execution environment. 

The network was in operational use within our group 
LAN— interconnecting seven physical hosts on 100 Mb 
Ethernet used daily as workstations—for one month. The 
only modification needed for workstations was to re- 
duce the maximum transmission unit (MTU) size to 1300 
bytes in order to provide room for SANE headers. 


5.1 IP Proxies and SANE Switches 


To support unmodified end hosts on our prototype net- 
work, we developed proxy elements which are posi- 
tioned between hosts and the first hop switches. Our 
proxies use ARP cache poisoning to redirect all traf- 
fic from the end hosts. Capabilities for each flow are 
cached at the corresponding proxies, which insert them 
into packets from the end host and remove them from 
packets to the end host. 

Our switch implementation supports automatic neigh- 
bor discovery, MST construction, link-state updates and 
packet forwarding. Switches exchange HELLO mes- 
sages every 15 seconds with their neighbors. Whenever 
switches detects network failures, they reconfigure their 
MST and update the DC’s network map. 


The only dynamic state maintained on each switch 
is a hash table of capability revocations, containing the 
Cap-—IDs and their associated expiration times. 

We use OCB-AES [42] for capability construction and 
decryption with 128-bit keys. OCB provides both confi- 
dentiality and data integrity using a single pass over the 
data, while generating ciphertext that is exactly only 8 
bytes longer than the input plaintext. 


5.2. Domain Controller 


The DC consists of four separate modules: the authen- 
tication service, the network service directory, and the 
topology and capability construction service in the Pro- 
tection Layer Controller. For authentication purposes, 
the DC was preconfigured with the public keys of all 
switches. 


Capability construction. For end-to-end path calcula- 
tions when constructing capabilities, we use a bidirec- 
tional search from both the source and destination. All 
computed routes are cached at the DC to speed up subse- 
quent capability requests for the same pair of end hosts, 
although cached routes are checked against the current 
topology to ensure freshness before re-use. 

Capabilities use 8-bit IDs to denote the incoming and 
outgoing switch ports. Switch IDs are 32 bits and the 
service IDs are 16 bits. The innermost layer of the capa- 
bility requires 24 bytes, while each additional layer uses 
14 bytes. The longest path on our test topologies was 10 
switches in length, resulting in a 164 byte header. 


Service Directory. DNS queries for all unauthenticated 
users on our network resolve to the DC’s IP address, 
which hosts a simple webserver. We provide a basic 
HTTP interface to the service directory. Through a web 
browser, users can log in via a simple web-form and can 
then browse the service directory or, with the appropriate 
permissions, perform other operations (such as adding 
and deleting services). 

The directory service also provides an interface for 
managing users and groups. Non-administrative users 
are able to create their own groups and use them in 
access-control declarations. 

To access a service, a client browses the directory 
tree for the desired service, each of which is listed as 
a link. If a service is selected, the directory server 
checks the user’s permissions. If successful, the DC gen- 
erates capabilities for the flows and sends them to the 
client (or more accurately, the client’s SANE IP proxy). 
The web-server returns an HTTP redirect to the ser- 
vice’s appropriate protocol and network address, e.g., 
ssh://192.168.1.1:22/. The client’s browser 
can then launch the appropriate application if one such 
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is registered; otherwise, the user must do so by hand. 


5.3. Example Operation 


As a concrete example, we describe the events for an ssh 
session initiated within our internal network. All par- 
ticipating end hosts have a translation proxy positioned 
between them and the rest of the network. Additionally, 
they are configured so that the DC acts as their default 
DNS server. 

Until a user has logged in, the translation proxy returns 
the DC’s IP address for all DNS queries and forwards all 
TCP packets sent to port 80 to the DC. Users opening 
a web-browser are therefore automatically forwarded to 
the DC so that they may log in. This is similar in feel 
to admission control systems employed by hotels and 
wireless access points. All packets forwarded to the DC 
are accompanied by a SANE header which is added by 
the translation proxy. Once a user has authenticated, the 
DC caches the user’s location (derived from the SANE 
header of the authentication packets) and associates all 
subsequent packets from that location with the user. 

Suppose a user ssh’s from machine A to machine B. 
A will issue a DNS request for B. The translation proxy 
will intercept the DNS packet (after forging an ARP re- 
ply) and translate the DNS requests to a capability re- 
quest for machine B. Because the the DNS name does 
not contain an indication of the service, by convention 
we prepend the service name to the beginning of the DNS 
request (e.g. ssh ssh.B.stanford.edu). The DC does the 
permission check based on the capability (initially added 
by the translation proxy) and the ACL of the requested 
service. 

If the permission check is successful, the DC re- 
turns the capabilities for the client and server, which are 
cached at the translation proxy. The translation proxy 
then sends a DNS reply to A with a unique destination 
IP address d, which allows it to demultiplex subsequent 
packets. Subsequently, when the translation proxy re- 
ceives packets from A destined to d, it changes d to the 
destination’s true IP address (much like a NAT) and tags 
the packet with the appropriate SANE capability. Addi- 
tionally, the translation proxy piggybacks the return ca- 
pability destined for the server’s translation proxy on the 
first packet. Return traffic from the server to the client is 
handled similarly. 


6 Evaluation 


We now analyze the practical implications of running 
SANE on a real network. First, we study the perfor- 
mance of our software implementation of the DC and 
switches. Next, we use packets traces collected from 


a medium-sized network to address scalability concerns 
and to evaluate the need for DC replication. 


6.1 Microbenchmarks 


Table 1 shows the performance of the DC (in capabilities 
per second) and switches (in Mb/s) for different capabil- 
ity packet sizes (i.e., varying average path lengths). All 
tests were done on a commodity 2.3GHz PC. 

As we show in the next section, our naive implementa- 
tion of the DC performs orders of magnitude better than 
is necessary to handle request traffic in a medium-sized 
enterprise. 

The software switches are able to saturate the 1OOMb/s 
network on which we tested them. For larger capabil- 
ity sizes, however, they were computationally-bound by 
decryption—99% of CPU time was spent on decryption 
alone—leading to poor throughput performance. This 
is largely due to the use of an unoptimized encryption 
library. In practice, SANE switches would be imple- 
mented in hardware. We note that modern switches, 
such as Cisco’s catalyst 6K family, can perform MAC 
level encryption at 10Gb/s. We are in the process of re- 
implementing SANE switches in hardware. 


6.2 Scalability 


One potential concern with SANE’s design is the central- 
ization of function at the Domain Controller. As we dis- 
cuss in Section 3.5, the DC can easily be physically repli- 
cated. Here, we seek to understand the extent to which 
replication would be necessary for a medium-sized enter- 
prise environment, basing on conclusions on traffic traces 
collected at the Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory 
(LBL) [36]. 

The traces were collected over a 34-hour period in 
January 2005, and cover about 8,000 internal addresses. 
The trace’s anonymization techniques [37] ensure that 
(1) there is an isomorphic mapping between hosts’ real 
IP addresses and the published anonymized addresses, 
and (2) real port numbers are preserved, allowing us to 
identify the application-level protocols of many packets. 
The trace contains almost 47 million packets, which in- 
cludes 20,849 DNS requests and 145,577 TCP connec- 
tions. 

Figure 6 demonstrates the DNS request rate, TCP con- 
nection establishment rate, and the maximum number of 
concurrent TCP connections per second, respectively. 

The DNS and TCP request rates provide an estimate 
for an expected rate of DC requests by end hosts in a 
SANE network. The DNS rate provides a lower-bound 
that takes client-side caching into effect, akin to SANE 
end hosts multiplexing multiple flows using a single ca- 
pability, while the TCP rate provides an upper bound. 
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Table 1: Performance of a DC and switches 
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Figure 6: DNS requests, TCP connection establishment requests, and maximum concurrent TCP connections per 


second, respectively, for the LBL enterprise network. 


Even for this upper bound, we found that the peak rate 
was fewer than 200 requests per second, which is 200 
times lower than what our unoptimized DC implementa- 
tion can handle (see Table 1). 


Next, we look at what might happen upon a link fail- 
ure, whereby all end hosts communicating over the failed 
link simultaneously contact the DC to establish a new 
capability. To understand this, we calculated the maxi- 
mum concurrent number of TCP connections in the LBL 
network.’ We find that the dataset has a maximum of 
1,111 concurrent connections, while the median is only 
27 connections. Assuming the worst-case link failure— 
whereby all connections traverse the same network link 
which fails—our simple DC can still manage 40 times 
more requests. 


Based on the above measurements, we estimate the 
bandwidth consumption of control traffic on a SANE net- 
work. In the worst case, assuming no link failure, 200 
requests per second are sent to the DC. We assume all 
flows are long-lived, and that refreshes are sent every 10 
minutes. With 1,111 concurrent connections in the worst 
case, capability refresh requests result in at most an ad- 
ditional 2 packets/s.!° Given header sizes in our proto- 
type implementation and assuming the longest path on 
the network to be 10 hops, packets carrying the forward 
and return capabilities will be at most 0.4 KB in size, 
resulting in a maximum of 0.646 Mb/s of control traffic. 


This analysis of an enterprise network demonstrates 
that only a few domain controllers are necessary to han- 
dle DC requests from tens of thousands of end hosts. In 
fact, DC replication is probably more relevant to ensure 
uninterrupted service in the face of potential DC failures. 


7 Related Work 


Network Protection Mechanisms. Firewalls have been 
the cornerstone of enterprise security for many years. 
However, their use is largely restricted to enforcing 
coarse-grain network perimeters [45]. Even in this lim- 
ited role, misconfiguration has been a persistent prob- 
lem [46, 47]. This can be attributed to several factors 
which SANE tries to address; in particular, their low- 
level policy specification and very localized view leaves 
firewalls highly sensitive to changes in topology. A vari- 
ety of efforts have examined less error prone methods for 
policy specification [13], as well as how to detect policy 
errors automatically [33]. 


The desire for a mechanism that supports ubiquitous 
enforcement, topology independence, centralized man- 
agement, and meaningful end-point identifiers has lead 
to the development of distributed firewalls [14, 26, 2]. 
Distributed firewalls share much with SANE in their ini- 
tial motivation but differ substantially in their trust and 
usage model. First, they require that some software be 
installed on the end host. This can be beneficial as it pro- 
vides greater visibility into end host behavior, however, 
it comes at the cost of convenience. More importantly, 
for end hosts to perform enforcement, that end host must 
be trusted (or at least some part of it, e.g., the OS [26], a 
VMM [22], the NIC [31], or some small peripheral [40]). 
Furthermore, in a distributed firewall scenario, the net- 
work infrastructure itself receives no protection, i.e., the 
network is still “on” by default. This design affords no 
defense-in-depth if the end-point firewall is bypassed, as 
it leaves all other network elements (e.g., switches, mid- 
dleboxes, and unprotected end hosts) exposed. 
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Weaver et al. [45] argue that existing configura- 
tions of coarse-grain network perimeters (e.g., NIDS 
and multiple firewalls) and end host protective mech- 
anisms (e.g. anti-virus software) are ineffective against 
worms, both when employed individually or in combi- 
nation. They advocate augmenting traditional coarse- 
grain perimeters with fine-grain protection mechanisms 
throughout the network, especially to detect and halt 
worm propagation. 

Finally, commercial offerings from Consentry [3] in- 
troduce special-purpose bridges for enforcing access 
control policy. To our knowledge, these solutions re- 
quire that the bridges be placed at a choke point in the 
network so that all traffic needing enforcement passes 
through them. In contrast, SANE permission checking is 
done at a central point only on connection setup, decou- 
pling it from the data path. SANE’s design both allows 
redundancy in the network without undermining network 
security policy and simplifies the forwarding elements. 


Dealing with Routing Complexity. Often misconfig- 
ured routers make firewalls simply irrelevant by routing 
around them. The inability to reason about connectivity 
in complex enterprise networks has fueled commercial 
offerings such as those of Lumeta [5], to help adminis- 
trators discover what connectivity exists in their network. 

In their 4D architecture, Rexford et al. [41, 24] ar- 
gue that the decentralized routing policy, access control, 
and management has resulted in complex routers and 
cumbersome, difficult-to-manage networks. Similar to 
SANE, they argue that routing (the control plane) should 
be separated from forwarding, resulting a very simple 
data path. Although 4D centralizes routing policy deci- 
sions, they retain the security model of today’s networks. 
Routing (forwarding tables) and access controls (filtering 
rules) are still decoupled, disseminated to forwarding el- 
ements, and operate the basis of weakly-bound end-point 
identifiers (IP addresses). In our work, there is no need 
to disseminate forwarding tables or filters, as forwarding 
decisions are made a priori and encoded in source routes. 

Predicate routing [43] attempts to unify security and 
routing by defining connectivity as a set of declarative 
statements from which routing tables and filters are gen- 
erated. SANE differs, however, in that users are first- 
class objects—as opposed to end-point IDs or IP ad- 
dresses in Predicate routing—and thus can be used in 
defining access controls. 


Expanding the Link-layer. Reducing a network from 
two layers of connectivity to one, where all forwarding 
is done entirely at the link layer, has become a popu- 
lar method of simplifying medium-sized enterprise net- 
works. However, large Ethernet-only networks face sig- 
nificant problems with scalability, stability, and fault 


tolerance, mainly due to their use of broadcast and 
spanning-tree-based forwarding. 

To address these concerns, several proposals have sug- 
gested replacing the MST-based forwarding at the link- 
layer with normal link-state routing [39, 35]. Some, 
such as Myers et al. [35], advocate changing the Eth- 
ernet model to provide explicit host registration and dis- 
covery based on a directory service, instead of the tra- 
ditional broadcast discovery service (ARP) and implicit 
MAC address learning. This provides better scalability 
and transparent link-layer mobility, and it eliminates the 
inefficiencies of broadcast. Similarly, SANE eliminates 
broadcast in favor of tighter traffic control through link- 
state updates and source routes. However, we eschew 
the use of persistent end host identifiers, instead associ- 
ating each routable destination with the switch port from 
where it registered. 


Capabilities for DDOS prevention. Much recent work 
has focused on DoS remediation through network en- 
forced capabilities on the WAN [12, 51, 52]. These sys- 
tems assumes no cooperation between network elements, 
nor do they have a notion of centralized control. Instead, 
clients receive capabilities from servers directly and vice 
versa. Capabilities are constructed on-route by the ini- 
tial capability requests. This offers a very different pol- 
icy model than SANE, as it is designed to meet different 
needs (limiting wide area DoS) and relies on different 
operating assumptions (no common administrative do- 
main). 


8 Conclusion 


We believe that enterprise networks are different from the 
Internet at large and deserve special attention: Security 
is paramount, centralized control is the norm, and uni- 
form, consistent policies are important. However, pro- 
viding strong protection is difficult, and it requires some 
tradeoffs. There are clear advantages to having an open 
environment where connectivity is unconstrained and ev- 
ery end host can talk to every other. Just as clearly, how- 
ever, such openness is prone to attack by malicious users 
from inside or outside the network. 

We set out to design a network that greatly limits the 
ability of an end host or switch to launch an effective at- 
tack, while still maintaining flexibility and ease of man- 
agement. Drastic goals call for drastic measures, and we 
understand that our proposal—S ANE—is an extreme ap- 
proach. SANE is conservative in the sense that it gives 
the least possible privilege and knowledge to all parties, 
except to a trusted, central Domain Controller. We be- 
lieve that this would be an acceptable practice in en- 
terprises, where central control and restricted access are 
common. 
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Yet SANE remains practical: Our implementation 
shows that SANE could be deployed in current networks 
with only a few modifications, and it can easily scale to 
networks of tens of thousands of nodes. 
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Notes 


'A policy might be specified by many people (e.g, LDAP), but is 
typically centrally managed. 

2SANE is agnostic to the PKI or other authentication mechanism in 
use (e.g. Kerberos, IBE). Here, we will assume principals and switches 
have keys that have been certified by the enterprises CA. 

3To establish shared keys, we opt for a simple key-exchange proto- 
col from the IKE2 [28] suite. 

4Request capabilities are similar to network capabilities as dis- 
cussed in [12, 51] 

5We use the same IV for all layers—as opposed to picking a new 
random IV for each layer—to reduce the capability’s overall size. For 
standard modes of operation (such as CBC and counter-mode) reusing 
the IV in this manner does not impact security, since each layer uses a 
different symmetric key. 

6For example, while SANE’s protection layer prevents an adver- 
sary from targeting arbitrary switches, an attacker can attempt to target 
a switch indirectly by accessing an upstream server for which it other- 
wise has access permission. 

7Normally, DC packet headers contain a consistent sender-ID in 
cleartext, much like the IPSec ESP header. This sender-ID tells the 
DC which key to use to authenticate and decrypt the payload. We re- 
place this static ID with an ephemeral nonce provided by the DC. Every 
DC response contains a new nonce to use as the sender-ID in the next 
message. 

8Implementing threshold cryptography for symmetric encryption is 
done combinatorially [16]: Start from a t-out-of-t sharing (namely, en- 


crypt a DC master secret under all independent DC server keys) and 
then construct a t-out-of-n sharing from it. 

°To calculate the concurrent number of TCP connections, we 
tracked srcip:srcport:dstip:dstport tuples, where a connection is consid- 
ered finished upon receiving the first FIN packet or if no traffic packets 
belonging to that tuple are seen for 15 minutes. There were only 143 
cases of TCP packets that were sent after a connection was considered 
timed-out. 

10This is a conservative upper bound: In our traces, the average 
flow length is 92s, implying that at most, 15% of the flows could have 
lengths greater than 10 minutes. 
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Abstract 


In a BGP prefix hijacking event, a router originates 
a route to a prefix, but does not provide data delivery 
to the actual prefix. Prefix hijacking events have been 
widely reported and are a serious problem in the Internet. 
This paper presents a new Prefix Hijack Alert System 
(PHAS). PHAS is a real-time notification system that 
alerts prefix owners when their BGP origin changes. By 
providing reliable and timely notification of origin AS 
changes, PHAS allows prefix owners to quickly and eas- 
ily detect prefix hijacking events and take prompt action 
to address the problem. We illustrate the effectiveness 
of PHAS and evaluate its overhead using BGP logs col- 
lected from RouteViews. PHAS is light-weight, easy to 
implement, and readily deployable. In addition to pro- 
tecting against false BGP origins, the PHAS concept can 
be extended to detect prefix hijacking events that involve 
announcing more specific prefixes or modifying the last 
hop in the path. 


1 Introduction 


The Internet relies on the Border Gateway Protocol 
(BGP)[16] to convey routing information. However, 
if BGP provides incorrect routing information, packets 
may never reach the intended destination, and may even 
be misdirected to malicious destinations. The inability to 
ensure the integrity and correctness of routing informa- 
tion leads to many known vulnerabilities in BGP [12]. 
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This paper considers a simple and common vulnerabil- 
ity called prefix hijacking. In a common prefix hijacking 
event, an Autonomous System (AS) originates a route for 
an address space, termed as prefix, but does not provide 
data delivery for that prefix. In other words, an AS re- 
ports “use me to reach prefix p”, but does not actually 
provide data delivery for prefix p. For example, on De- 
cember 24, 2004, AS 9121 incorrectly originated routes 
to 106,089 prefixes, almost 70% of all the prefixes. BGP 
routers throughout the Internet selected the route origi- 
nating from AS 9121 as the best path to some or all of 
these prefixes. Traffic for these prefixes was then for- 
warded to AS 9121, who then essentially dropped the 
packets, affecting thousands of organizations [13]. When 
a prefix is hijacked, sensitive data from unsuspecting 
users could easily fall into the wrong hands, resulting in 
serious security and privacy breaches. A recent study 
has also found that spammers hijack BGP prefixes to 
send spam mail [14]. Thus, prefix hijacking is real op- 
erational concern in the Internet, and securing Internet 
routing against prefix hijacking is an important problem. 


Simply detecting the occurrence of a prefix hijack 
event is an essential, but difficult task. Large-scale events 
where an AS mistakenly hijacks thousands of prefixes 
may be detected relatively quickly due to their size and 
impact. For example, in the AS 9121 event described 
above, thousands of prefixes from different origins, sud- 
denly changed to origin AS 9121, a clear indication of 
prefix hijack. But smaller scale errors and intentional at- 
tacks can be much more difficult to detect. For example, 
suppose a malicious AS originates a false path to only 
one prefix, 131.179.0.0/16 (UCLA). Some BGP routers 
will accept the new false path while others may continue 
to use the correct path originated by UCLA. An origin 
change for a single prefix is a common occurrence and 
is unlikely to trigger alarm. As we will show later in the 
paper, there are quite a few origin AS changes during a 
typical day and most of these changes are valid. A prefix 
may change its origin AS at any time due to contrac- 
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tual arrangement, multi-homing, traffic engineering, and 
a host of other factors. Only the origin itself (UCLA in 
our example) could easily and accurately distinguish be- 
tween a legitimate origin change and a prefix hijack [4]. 
The legitimate origin is best able to identify this type of 
prefix hijack, but it has very little information about the 
BGP routes taken by others to its own prefix. In this 
case, UCLA may notice a drop in traffic and/or reports of 
connectivity problems, but there are numerous potential 
causes for this. Even if UCLA suspected a prefix hijack- 
ing attack, UCLA’s local data can only confirm that it has 
correctly announced its own route. To determine if others 
are incorrectly announcing a route to UCLA, the UCLA 
administrators would need data from other remote sites. 

One of the goals behind the existing BGP monitor- 
ing projects such as Oregon RouteViews and RIPE RRC 
is to provide network operators with a remote view of 
their own prefixes. Through establishing BGP peer- 
ing with operational routers, the Route Views and RIPE 
RRC projects collect routing data from a few hundred 
BGP routers around the globe placed in critical exchange 
points, tier-1 ISPs, and so forth.! These BGP data collec- 
tors obtain information in real time, which can be used to 
quickly detect prefix hijacking and identify the source of 
the problem. For example, a prefix hijack event occurred 
on January 22, 2006 and affected close to 80 prefixes in- 
cluding a financial organization. Within a few seconds of 
the event occurrence, Route Views data collector received 
update messages from several of its BGP peers indicating 
a new origin to the prefix of the financial organization. If 
the prefix owner had received this data, it could have im- 
mediately detected the prefix hijacking and could have 
quickly taken corrective measures using operator chan- 
nels. However, prefix owners do not have any way to 
easily access the data. The current BGP monitors collect 
vast amounts of data and dump the raw data, unsorted, 
onto the disk. It is impractical to assume that all the pre- 
fix owners would be able to download this the data and 
then extract the information about their own prefixes, let 
alone doing so in real-time. 

In this paper, we build on the premise that the pre- 
fix owner is the only one who can accurately distinguish 
between legitimate changes and prefix hijacking events, 
and propose a scalable system for providing prefix own- 
ers with timely and reliable notifications of potential pre- 
fix hijacks. During a prefix hijack, the notification itself 
may reach the hijacker instead of the prefix owner, and 
thus the prefix owner would not be informed of the on- 
going hijack. To increase the chances of notification de- 


1 Admittedly a few hundred routers represent only a small fraction 
of the overall Internet. A prefix hijack that affects only a small local 
region may not be observed by any of the current BGP monitors. In a 
separate project, we are studying the optimal BGP monitor placement 
problem, however those results are beyond the scope of this paper. 


livery, we use a multi-path delivery mechanism using the 
existing email infrastructure to increase the chances of 
notification delivery. Our design is readily deployable 
and easy to use. Once our system has detected the prob- 
lem, the owner can then take necessary actions, includ- 
ing soliciting help through operator channels like North 
American Network Operators Group (NANOG) mailing 
lists, and the NSP-Security mailing lists to either resolve 
the problem with the hijacker or its upstream ISPs. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. 
Section 2 presents some basics about routing and pre- 
fix hijacks. Section 3 presents our system design in de- 
tail. Notification generation, notification delivery, and lo- 
cal notification filtering are presented in Section 4, Sec- 
tion 5, and Section 6, respectively. Section 7 evaluates 
our design. Section 8 shows how the detection capabil- 
ity of our system can be extended to handle other forms 
of prefix hijacking. Section 9 reviews related work and 
Section 10 concludes the paper. 


2 Background 


The Internet consists of a large number of networks 
called Autonomous Systems (AS), and BGP (Border 
Gateway Protocol [15]) is the protocol used to exchange 
routing information between these ASes. Each AS is rep- 
resented by a unique numeric ID and destinations are in 
the form of prefixes, where each prefix represents a net- 
work space. For example, a prefix 131.179.96.0/24 rep- 
resents a network space of 2° addresses belonging to AS 
52 (UCLA). Authorities such as ARIN and RIPE assign 
prefixes to organizations, who then become the owner of 
the prefixes. 

As a path vector routing protocol, BGP lists the en- 
tire AS path to reach a destination prefix in its routing 
updates. In Figure I(a), AS 52 (UCLA) is the owner of 
prefix 131.179.0.0/16 and announces this prefix to its up- 
stream service providers. The AS announcing a prefix to 
the rest of the Internet, is called the origin AS of the pre- 
fix. In this example, AS 52 is the origin AS of prefix 
131.179.0.0/16.2 An AS receiving a path to reach a pre- 
fix may choose to propagate the path to some or all of 
its neighbors. An AS intending to propagate a received 
path, prepends its own AS ID to the path before sending 
the announcement to its neighbors. Therefore, in Fig- 
ure I(a), AS A has an AS path of (A, P, Q, R, 52) for 
prefix 131.179.0.0/16 and AS B has an AS path of (B, 
R, 52). When multiple prefixes cover the same address, 
the longest prefix match rule is used to forward the traf- 
fic. Thus, if a BGP routing table contains paths to reach 
prefix 131.179.0.0/24 as well as 131.179.0.0/16, then a 


?Sometimes the owner of a prefix might not run BGP and its 
provider AS serves as the prefix origin. 
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packet destined to 131.179.0.128 would choose the path 
to reach 131.179.0.0/24. 


2.1 Prefix Hijacking 


In a prefix hijack event, the announced path to the pre- 
fix cannot actually be used to deliver data to the pre- 
fix. In some parts of the Internet, the false path replaces 
the authentic route to the prefix and traffic that follows 
the false path will eventually be dropped or delivered to 
someone who is pretending to be the legitimate destina- 
tion. In other words, the traffic sent along the false path 
has been hijacked. We term the AS injecting false in- 
formation as an attacker AS, and the AS that owns the 
route as a victim AS. For example, in Figure 1b, AS 110 
announces 131.179.0.0/16, while the true origin for this 
prefix should be AS 52. It can be seen in this example, 
that AS 110 successfully effected a hijack, since AS A 
decided to pick the route to AS 110 instead of AS 52. In 
this case, AS 52 is the victim, AS 110 is the attacker and 
any traffic sent by AS A is delivered to AS 110 rather 
than the legitimate origin. Note that AS 52 may see a 
drop in its overall traffic volume, but variations in traffic 
load are the norm for most networks and AS 52 may be 
completely unaware that hijack event is occurring. 

An attacker AS can hijack a prefix in various ways 
such as falsely announcing itself as the origin for a pre- 
fix (as discussed in the example above), falsely modify- 
ing some portion of the path other than origin, or falsely 
announcing a more specific prefix. Our presentation of 
PHAS is particularly concerned with the first case case 
where the origin AS is not valid. Section 8 discusses how 
the PHAS concept can be extended to handle path modi- 
fications adjacent to the origin AS and announcement of 
more specific prefixes. 


3 System Design 


Our basic approach is to examine BGP routing data col- 
lected at RouteViews (or RIPE, or any other BGP col- 
lectors), and provide real time notifications of any po- 
tential prefix hijacking to the prefix owner in a reliable 
way. In particular, we should immediately notify the 
prefix owner anytime a new origin AS is associated with 
their prefix. At a potentially slower rate, the prefix owner 
should be notified when an origin AS is no longer used 
to announce its prefix. The net result is that the prefix 
owner is able to track the set of AS numbers that origi- 
nate its prefix. Presumably, the prefix owner also knows 
which AS numbers are allowed to serve as origins and 
can thus detect any false origins, as well as know when 
the false origins have stopped announcing its prefix. 
More formally, we define an origin set for each pre- 
fix and track changes of this origin set. Existing BGP 
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Figure 1: Example of prefix hijack 


monitoring projects such as RouteViews and RIPE, peer 
with a few hundred BGP routers around the globe and 
collect BGP updates in real-time. Each monitored 
BGP router, or monitor in short, reports its best path 
to a prefix P and the last hop in this path is an ori- 
gin AS for P. We define the origin set Ogpr(P,t) 
for a prefix P as the union of all the origins seen 
by all the monitors for that prefix at time ¢. For ex- 
ample, on January 22, 2006 before 8:31 hours GMT, 
all RouteViews monitors reported paths ending in AS 
19758 for prefix 65.173.134.0/24, and thus for time 
t < 8:31 on 01/22/2006, Os gr(65.173.134.0/24, t) = 
{19758}. When the prefix was hijacked at 8:31AM, 
some monitors switched to paths ending with AS 
27506 and thus for the time ¢ = 8:31 on 1/22/2006, 
Oger (65.173.134.0/24,t) = {19758,27506}. Our 
objective is to immediately notify the owner of 
65.173.134.0/24 of this new origin set, and the owner 
could then work to resolve this issue with the offend- 
ing AS 27506 or its upstream providers. Later, when 
the origin AS 27506 would not be seen as announcing 
this prefix anymore, we would like to send a notifica- 
tion to the prefix owner indicating that the origin set 
Oser(65.173.134.0/24, t) = {19758}, so that the pre- 
fix owner also knows that the problem has been resolved. 

Our design consists of the following four components. 
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Figure 2: Components of PHAS 


1. User Registration: All prefix owners who are inter- 


ested in using our system need to register with the 
PHAS server and provide contact email addresses. 
PHAS aims to provide a web-based registration ser- 
vice, similar to the standard mailing list registration 
process. Each new user opens an account by his/her 
email address and a password via a secure HTTPS 
session. This action is sent to the email address for 
confirmation. Once confirmed, the registration is 
committed, and any later change to the account is 
done via HTTPS and requires the password. The 
registration specifies which prefixes are of interest 
and each registrant is strongly encouraged to submit 
multiple email addresses hosted by different email 
systems (such as a GMail address), to maximize the 
chance of email reception in face of prefix hijack- 
ing. Ideally, only the legitimate owner of a prefix 
should register, but verifying the correct contact ad- 
dress for each prefix is a challenging problem in its 
own right with no immediately deployable solution. 
In PHAS, an attacker may register and falsely claim 
to be the prefix owner. However, this action does 
not cancel the registration by the legitimate owner 
and all notifications are based on publicly available 
data so the attacker gains no new information by 
successfully registering. 


. Origin Set Monitoring: Using the BGP monitor 


data, PHAS maintains a current origin set for each 
registered prefix. If there is a change to this ori- 
gin set, an origin event is generated.To control the 
number of origin events for prefixes with frequent 
origin changes, we use a time-window based mech- 
anism to reduce the repeated reporting of the ori- 
gin changes but still guarantee the immediate noti- 
fication for any new origin announced for a prefix. 
We increase the duration of this window for pre- 
fixes that report lot of origin changes even after the 


default time window is used. The window duration 
is decreased if the number of origin event reduces. 
This adaptive window scheme is central to ensuring 
the system scales from the perspective of the origin 
set monitoring and also limits the number of false 
positives sent to the prefix owners. It is discussed 
further in Section 4. 


3. Notification Transmission: Once an origin event is 


generated, PHAS decides whether the origin event 
translates to a notification message to be sent. For 
this, it checks the user registration to see if there 
are email addresses registered for the prefix in- 
volved. However, the seemingly simple task of 
sending a notification message, could be difficult in 
face of prefix hijack. For example, when the route 
to UCLA has been hijacked, email from PHAS to 
noc@ucla.edu may follow the hijacked route and 
never reach the intended receiver. To protect against 
this case, we strongly recommended two practices 
for prefix owners in order to set up “multiple diverse 
paths” for email delivery. First, in registering with 
our system, prefix owners should provide multiple 
email accounts on different email servers that are 
topologically diverse. Second, prefix owners should 
have Internet access via multiple prefixes. ISPs of- 
ten have multiple prefixes of their own. For one that 
only owns a single prefix, a backup plan like a dial- 
up Internet access account is recommended. With 
the combination of multiple email addresses and 
multiple prefixes for Internet access, prefix owners 
can achieve a high success rate of notification de- 
livery even in face of prefix hijack. All notification 
messages are also signed by PHAS server, whose 
public key is well-known. More details on the noti- 
fication scheme will be discussed in Section 5. 


. Local Notification Filter: Although the notifications 


could be sent directly to network administrators, our 
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design assumes an automated processing of the re- 
ceived notifications. Tasks such as verifying the 
message is properly signed, checking whether peri- 
odic notifications has been received, and so forth are 
better handled by an automated receiver. In addi- 
tion, many prefixes have multiple legitimate origins 
and thus not every change in the origin set is neces- 
sarily an attack that should be reported to the local 
network administrators. To make the system more 
user friendly, we provide a local filter program for 
processing the notification email. The local filter 
manages the external email addresses, checks any 
change in origin against a locally configured set of 
valid origins, and only reports an alarm to admin- 
istrator when an unexpected origin change occurs. 
Local administrator can easily customize the filter 
program or even provide their own filter program. 
By incorporating a local filter, all the legitimate ori- 
gin changes are simply screened out by the filter 
and only notices requiring human intervention are 
reported to the network operator. Local notification 
filter is discussed in more detail in Section 6. 


Figure 2 shows the four components in our design and 
the interaction between them. Note how the origin events 
translate to notifications and finally to alarms. 


4 Origin Change Detection 


PHAS detects changes in BGP prefix origins and sends 
notification messages to registered prefix owners. For 
traffic engineering purposes, some networks may change 
their prefix origins frequently, which may trigger a large 
volume of notification messages if we want to keep track 
of every change. The main challenge in the system de- 
sign is how to notify the owner in a timely manner while 
not being overwhelmed by the volume of messages. 


4.1 Instantaneous Origin Changes 


We first consider a simple scheme (Algorithm 1) that 
maintains an origin set for each prefix and sends a no- 
tification whenever the origin set changes. It takes input 
from a BGP monitoring project such as Route Views or 
RIPE. Let {M), Mo,...,Mi,..., Mn} denote the set of 
N BGP routers providing data. By observing the BGP 
updates sent by router /7;, we can determine M;’s cur- 
rent route to prefix P. If 1; has a route to P at time 
t, origin(M;, P,t) denotes the origin AS of P in this 
route. If 1/4; has no route to P at time t, origin(M;, P, t) 
is empty. The origin set for prefix P at time t is defined 
as Osnr(P,t) = UN, origin( Mi, P, t). In other words, 
the instantaneous origin set is simply the union of the 
origins currently used by any of the monitors to reach 
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this prefix. As updates from MM; arrive, origin(M;, P,t) 
may change and thus the origin set may change as well. 
Whenever the origin set changes, we say an origin event 


is triggered. 


Algorithm 1: Instantaneous Origin Change 





Initialize origin(M;, P, to) using the initial routing 
table of M/; at time tg; 
Oser(P, to) = UN, origin(Mi, P, to); 
if update for prefix P at time t from router M; is an 
announcement then 
origin(.M;, P,t) =the last AS in the announced 
|_ path; 
else 
| origin(M;, P,t) = {}; 
Oser(P,t) = UN, origin(Mi, P,t); 
if Oser(P,t) 4 Oser(P,t — 1) then 
origin_gain = Oger(P,t) —Oser(P,t—1); 
origin_loss = Ogger(P,t — 1) — Oser(P,t); 
send [Ospr(P,t), origin_gain, origin_loss] 
|_ to prefix owner; 











To study the algorithm behavior, we used data for the 
month of December 2005, from the RouteViews collec- 
tor at the Oregon Internet Exchange. This BGP data col- 
lector peers with 42 operational routers from around the 
globe and thus the origin set is the union of the origin 
ASes seen by these 42 peers. The number of prefixes 
involved is close to 170,000. Algorithm 1 generated 
511,513 origin events involving 48,768 prefixes during 
December 2005. Thus, close to 30% of the prefixes had 
one or more origin set changes. Figure 3 shows the distri- 
bution of the number of origin events per prefix (prefixes 
with no origin events are not plotted). 

As the figure shows, some prefixes generated a large 
number of origin events. In Algorithm 1, even when 
the same origin leaves the set and comes back again 
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prefix for December 2005 


on a repeated basis, each appearance and each disap- 
pearance triggers an origin event. For example, prefix 
207.135.82.64/26 generated 5747 origin events during 
December 2005, simply due to the fact that its origin 
set switched frequently between {2828 , 65000}, {2828}, 
and {65000}. Since some prefixes have unstable connec- 
tivity to the Internet, repeated withdrawal and announce- 
ment sequence causes the origin to frequently leave and 
join the set, resulting in repeated origin events. In order 
to detect prefix hijacking events, it is essential to immedi- 
ately notify the owner when a new origin appears. How- 
ever, reporting oscillations between already reported ori- 
gins, as in this particular example, can be reduced. 


4.2 Windowed Origin Changes 


We now introduce the notion of windowed origin set. We 
can mask off repeated and frequent origin changes by re- 
porting observed origin set over some time window, in- 
stead of reporting instantaneous origin set changes. Fig- 
ure 4 plots the inter-arrival time between origin events. 
From the figure we can see that the inter-arrival time is 
less than 1000 seconds in close to 75% of the cases. 

Let Oger(P,t,k) denote the set of all the origins 
for prefix P observed over the last k time units. In 
other words, this windowed origin set consists of all 
the origins for P that were observed by at least one 
router /; during the time [t — k, t]. More formally, de- 
fine origin(M;, P,t,k) = Ui_,_,origin(M;, P,t) and 
Oser(P,k,t) = UL origin( M;, P,t,k). The defini- 
tion includes the last k units at each time and thus pro- 
vides a continuously moving window over which the ori- 
gins of P are recorded. The algorithm to detect origin 
changes with a moving window is the same as Algo- 
rithm 1, except that we now have to include the time win- 
dow & and only send origin events when Ogpr(P,t — 
1,k) 4 Oser(P,t, k). 


It is important to note that this revised algorithm only 
reduces the number of repeated origin events. The prefix 
owner will be immediately notified whenever a new (po- 
tentially false) origin appears for the first time during the 
last k time units. Suppose router /; is the first to observe 
a new origin O for prefix P. If this new announcement 
first appears at time t, Origin(M;, P,t, k) = O and thus 
O € Oser(P,t,k). Since M; is the first to observe this 
origin, it must also be the case thatO ¢ Oger(P,t — 
1,k). Thus Ogspr(P,t —1,k) 4 Oger(P,t,k) and an 
origin event is triggered at time f, i.e., as soon as the new 
origin appears. This feature guarantees timely detection 
and notification of potential prefix hijacking. 


However, the addition of a time window does delay the 
notification of origin-loss events. Suppose origin O was 
in fact a prefix hijacking attempt. As discussed above, 
the prefix owner is immediately notified when O first ap- 
pears. Assume as a result of this fast notification, the 
owner took actions and quickly resolved the attack. Let 
M,;; denote the last monitored router to remove O from its 
routing table at time t.,,~. Although O has been removed 
from the routing tables, it will not be removed from M;’s 
origin set until time te,qg+k. Thus O is also not removed 
from Origin(M;, P,t, k) until time t.,g+k. The net re- 
sult is that the prefix owner is not notified that O has been 
removed until / time units after O has vanished from the 
routing system. 


4.3 Adaptive Window Size 


Our objective is to reduce the number of repeated origin 
events for prefixes with frequent origin changes, but not 
penalize well-behaved prefixes by delaying reports that 
an origin has been removed. We start with a base time 
window of one hour. This masks transient changes for 
most prefixes, at a cost of delaying notification of ori- 
gin loss events by one hour. However, some prefixes still 
generate a large number of notification messages even 
with the one hour window. Increasing the window size 
can further limit the number of repeated origin events for 
these prefixes but at the cost of further delaying origin- 
loss events for other prefixes. Rather than attempt to as- 
sign a uniform time window for all prefixes all the time, 
we introduce an adaptive window resizing scheme for 
each prefix. Essentially, prefixes that generate a large 
number of messages will be penalized by large window 
size, while other prefixes still use small window size. 
Initially, each prefix starts with a penalty value of 
penalty(P) = 0 and a time window of one hour. 
Anytime a notification is generated for this prefix, 
penalty(P) is increased by 0.5. The penalty value de- 
cays exponentially over time and the rate of decay is de- 
termined by a half-life parameter. We currently use a 
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Figure 5: Distribution of origin events per prefix using 
adaptive window 


half-life of 2 hours>. The size of the prefix’s time window 
is set to 2lPeralty(P)] hours. In other words, a prefix with 
penalty(P) < 1 uses a time window of 2° = 1 hour; a 
prefix with a penalty(P) in the range [1, 2) uses a time 
window of 2' = 2 hours; a prefix with penalty(P) in 
range [2, 3) uses a time window of 2? = 4 hours; and so 
forth. 

Figure 5 shows the distribution of origin events gen- 
erated using this adaptive window. For comparison, we 
also show the distribution using a fixed window size of 
1 hour and show a zoomed in portion of the plot for the 
top 10 most active prefixes. Figure 6 shows the number 
of origin events generated per day using adaptive win- 
dows with a default as | hour along with the number 
of origin events using instantaneous origin changes for 
comparison. The introduction of the adaptive window 
reduces the number of origin events due to unstable pre- 
fixes, while still ensuring that any newly announced ori- 
gin is immediately reported to the prefix owner. Prefixes 
that experience large number of origin changes would 
experience a longer delay before being notified of origin 
loss events, but would still receive immediate notification 
when a new origin appears. 


5 Notification Delivery 


Once a notification message is generated, it is delivered 
to the prefix owner’s registered mailboxes through email. 
We choose email for delivery, since it is a ubiquitous de- 
livery method on the Internet and uses TCP, which pro- 
vides reliable data transfer. The email body is signed 
by the monitor to ensure its integrity. There are two 
types of messages: event-driven notifications and peri- 
odic refreshes. The event-driven notifications are trig- 


3In other words, the penalty at time t is exactly one half of the 
penalty at time (t — 2) hours, assuming no additional origin events 
were generated during that time 
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gered by origin set changes, and the email contains cor- 
responding origin gains or losses. For example prefix 
60.253.48.0/24, the notification messages look like the 
following: 

<TYPE=gain, seqnum=1, GMT-TIME=20041221 
12:52:33, PREFIX=60.253.48.0/24, NEW-SET={23918 
31050 29257}, ORIGIN-GAINED=29257 > 

<TYPE=loss, seqnum=2, GMT-TIME=20041221 
13:52:49, PREFIX=60.253.48.0/24, NEW-SET={29257 
31050}, ORIGIN-LOST=23918> 

The periodic notification is sent at fixed time interval 
(1 day by default), and the email contains the complete 
origin set at that moment. The periodic refresh message 
is a soft-state mechanism to provide additional system 
resilience against unforeseen errors. For instance, even 
if a notification is lost due to email server crash, the next 
refresh message will bring the owner’s knowledge about 
the origin set up to date. 

The major challenge in our system design is how to 
deliver notifications successfully even in the face of pre- 
fix hijacks. When a prefix is being hijacked, some data 
traffic on the Internet would go to the false origin instead 
of the true one. If the path from our server to the pre- 
fix owner is diverted to the false origin, then the owner 
would not receive the notification at the time when it is 
needed the most. 

Due to the large scale of Internet routing, a prefix hi- 
jack is unlikely to affect all the paths towards the true 
origin. Thus in delivering the notification messages, our 
system uses multiple diversified paths to improve the 
chances of successful delivery. Ideally, we can send noti- 
fications from the monitors that still have path to the old 
origin. But this type of email forwarding service is not 
part of current BGP monitoring arrangement with com- 
mercial ISPs. Requiring email forwarding from moni- 
tors would undermine the deployability of our service. 
Thus we leave this as an option for future development, 
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Figure 7: Notification setup 


and instead ask prefix owners to take the responsibility 
of setting up multiple diversified delivery paths. 


There are two practices recommended for prefix own- 
ers. First, when registering with our system, they should 
provide multiple email accounts on different servers 
that are also topologically diverse, for instance popular 
email services like GMail and Yahoo! mail. Secondly, 
they should have Internet access through multiple pre- 
fixes. ISPs often have several prefixes themselves, so this 
should not be a problem. For ones that only own a single 
prefix, a backup plan, such as a dial-up Internet access 
account, is recommended. 


Figure 7 shows how the multiple diversified path de- 
livery works. The owner of prefix P registers four email 
addresses, one within P, and three others, X, Y, and Z, in 
three different networks. Every notification message will 
be sent to all four mailboxes. The prefix owner’s local 
filter will retrieve these four messages, and then process 
them. The email body will contain a sequence number, 
based on which the local filter decides whether it is a 
duplicate or is obsolete. Only emails with new contents 
pass through the filter and result in an alarm used for 
hijack detection. When a prefix P is hijacked, as long 
as the owner can access one of X, Y, Z, and our server, 
the notification will be delivered. Even if all four mail- 
boxes are not accessible directly from the owner site, as 
long as the owner can access the Internet through another 
prefix, he/she can still retrieve the notification messages 
regarding the prefix P. The local filter also periodically 
polls the mailboxes. In the event that none of them is 
reachable, it is very likely that prefix owner’s Internet 
access has problems, and the filter will generate an alarm 
to the operator. In summary, the combination of multiple 
topologically diversified mailboxes and multiple prefixes 
used for Internet access, ensures high delivery rate for 
notifications. 


6 Local Notification Filter 


PHAS does not associate a prefix with a true origin or 
false origin, and thus reports all origin set changes to the 
prefix owner. However, not all origin set changes may be 
of interest to the prefix owner, especially in the event that 
the origin set changes frequently. The local notification 
filter, is an important tuning block at the user side that 
enables the prefix owner to filter out unwanted alarms 
and alert the user for potential hijacks. In this section, 
we explain some basic building blocks for constructing 
filter rules and use examples to show how simple rules 
can control the notifications delivered to the user. 


6.1 Constructing filtering rules 


We define a rule to have the form “IF <condition> 
THEN <action>”. There are two basic actions possi- 
ble; ACCEPT results in the message being delivered and 
REJECT results in the message being dropped. The de- 
fault action is ACCEPT, in case no rules are specified or 
no rules are fired. The local filter can contain various 
rules ordered by preference, and IF clauses can also be 
nested. While, multiple rules can be listed, for each noti- 
fication message, an action of ACCEPT or REJECT can 
be performed only once. In other words, once an action 
is performed, no more rules are matched for that notifi- 
cation message. Hence, we encourage users to use rules 
that are simple and easy to understand and analyze. 

To construct rules, we define the following constructs. 


1. CONTAINS: defines what a particular key may con- 
tain. 


2. DIFF: difference between sets. 


3. LT, EQ, GT: correspond to the mathematical <,= 
and >. 


4. NOT: negates the construct it follows. E.g. one may 
use it with CONTAINS. 


5. AND, OR: for combinations of conditions. 


6. ANY and ALL: used to deal with sets in rules. 


Examples 


1. A rule specific to a prefix, and checking to see if the 
new origin is a known origin: 


IF <ORIGIN-GAINED EQ 29257 AND PREFIX 
EQ 60.253.48.0/24> THEN REJECT 


2. A rule asking to drop all origin loss notifications: 


IF <TYPE EQ ”loss”> THEN REJECT 
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Example of a bad Rule 


1. A rule that checks for the existence of an AS in the 
ORIGIN-SET: 


IF <ORIGIN-SET CONTAINS 23918> THEN 
REJECT 


In the event of a hijack that changes the origin set from 
{23918} to {23918, X}, where X is the hijacker, the no- 
tification will not be delivered to the user, since the origin 
set still contains AS 23918. 


6.2 Case Study 


We now use a case study to show how simple rules can 
be used to deal with a real scenario. We choose prefix 
60.253.48.0/24 as an example and look at the notifica- 
tions from December 21, 2004 to December 28, 2004, 
when a known prefix hijack event happened. A sample 
of the notifications seen by the filter is shown below. 

<TYPE=gain, GMT-TIME=20041221 04:44:45, 
PREFIX=60.253.48.0/24, NEW-SET={23918, 31050}, 
ORIGIN-GAINED=31050> 

<TYPE=gain, GMT-TIME=20041221 = 12:52:33, 
PREFIX=60.253.48.0/24, NEW-SET={23918, 31050, 
29257}, ORIGIN-GAINED=29257> 

<TYPE=loss, GMT-TIME=20041221 13:52:49, 
PREFIX=60.253.48.0/24, NEW-SET={29257, 31050}, 
ORIGIN-LOST=23918> 

<TYPE=loss, © GMT-TIME=20041221 
PREFIX=60.253.48.0/24, NEW-SET= 
ORIGIN-LOST=31050> 

For this prefix, we observed three origin ASes: AS 
29257, AS 31050 and AS 23918. The origin set fluctu- 
ated between various combinations of these three ASes 
causing notifications to be sent to the owner. Without lo- 
cal filtering, all these legitimate changes would have re- 
sulted in alarms being sent to the prefix owner. However, 
the prefix owner, knowing all these three legitimate ori- 
gin ASes, can set simple rules to filter out these changes: 

IF <ORIGIN-GAINED EQ ANY 
{23918,31050,29257} > THEN REJECT 

IF <ORIGIN-LOST EQ ANY {23918,31050,29257} 
> THEN REJECT 

Note, each notification contains only one value for 
ORIGIN-GAINED or ORIGIN-LOST, and hence we can 
use EQ (equals) clause here. With this rule in place, the 
prefix owner would only receive an alarm when the ori- 
gin changes passes both rules. Around 9:30 AM on Dec 
24, 2004, such an alarm happened: 

<TYPE=gain, GMT-TIME=20041224 09:30:29, 
PREFIX=60.253.48.0/24, NEW-SET={23918 9121}, 
ORIGIN-GAINED=9121> 
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Figure 8: Origin events per day from June 1, 2005 to 
August 31, 2005 


<TYPE=loss, © GMT-TIME=20041224 
PREFIX=60.253.48.0/24, NEW-SET= 
ORIGIN-LOST=9121> 

The first alarm indicates that AS 9121 is now hijacking 
the prefix 60.253.48.0/24. The owner knows that this is 
not a legitimate origin for this prefix, and can then take 
appropriate actions. An alarm is also generated to inform 
the owner that AS 9121 stopped announcing the prefix, 
indicating the matter has been resolved. 


11:35:02, 
{23918}, 


7 Evaluation 


To evaluate the overhead of the system, we use BGP log 
data to calculate the number of origin events generated 
by the PHAS server, and the number of notifications re- 
ceived by each AS. We also apply our method to the data 
collected during known hijack events to show that PHAS 
can indeed catch those events. Finally, we use simula- 
tions to evaluate the success ratio of notification delivery 
using multi-path delivery scheme. 


7.1 Notification Messages 


Figures 8 and 9 plot the number of origin events per 
day over a 6 month period from June 2005 to Novem- 
ber 2005. The origin events generated per day for month 
of December 2005 were shown in Figure 6 in Sec- 
tion 4. Throughout this period, we observed the number 
of events captured per day to be around 2000, with a few 
occasional spikes. From a system point of view, sending 
2000 messages per day is manageable, even with multi- 
ple email delivery. 

We now look from users’ point of view to see how 
many notification messages they would receive if sub- 
scribed to receive PHAS alerts. We treat each origin 
event as one notification, assuming all prefixes are reg- 
istered to receive alerts. For our evaluation, we use the 
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Figure 9: Origin events per day from September 1, 2005 
to November 30, 2005 


events generated for the month of December 2005. We 
first evaluate the notifications received per prefix. From 
Figure 5 in Section 4, we see that only 20K out of more 
than 150K prefixes were involved in origin events. Of 
those 20K prefixes, almost all of them had less than 10 
origin events per month. Only a handful of prefixes had 
more than 100 origin events per month. The worst case 
being 209.140.24.0/24 with 196 origin events. A closer 
look at the alarms revealed that the origin set alternated 
between {} and {3043}, which indicates the prefix was 
unstable. From, these numbers for origin events, one can 
see that the number of notifications expected per prefix is 
quite small, except for some unstable prefixes. For cases 
of unstable prefixes, the owner’s local filter will be able 
to handle such redundant notifications easily. 


Since a prefix owner may register multiple prefixes, 
we also look at number of notifications expected per AS 
for the month of December 2005. For evaluation pur- 
pose, we estimated the prefixes registered by each AS 
by using the routing table to map every prefix to its ori- 
gin AS. Figure 10 shows the number of origin events 
per AS for December 2005. Only about 3.5K ASes out 
of the total 18K ASes received notifications. Of those 
ASes that received notifications, 97% of them received 
less than 100 notifications in the entire month. The worst 
case was AS 29257, receiving 2501 notifications, with 
the Osrr(P) fluctuating between combinations of 4 ori- 
gins. These numbers for origin events per AS indicate 
that in most cases, an AS would receive a small num- 
ber of notifications, and in extreme cases, local filters 
can once again deal with the common pattern of notifi- 
cations. All of the above results show that the load of 
notification generation, transmission, and processing are 
easily manageable by a single machine, even when all 
the prefixes are registered with PHAS. 
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Figure 10: Distribution of events per AS for December 
2005 


7.2 Detecting Known Events 


We now check if our system would have caught some 
known prefix hijack events. One such prefix hijack oc- 
curred on May 7, 2005 when AS 174 hijacked one of 
Google’s prefixes, 64.233.161.0/24, causing Google to 
be unreachable during this time. When run over this pe- 
riod of time, PHAS caught this origin set change and in- 
dicated AS 174 as the origin gained during this event. 

A larger scale hijack event occurred on Dec 24, 2005. 
AS 9121 announced itself as origin to over 106K pre- 
fixes. PHAS detected 106082 unique prefixes with origin 
9121 added to its origin set and a total of 217884 origin 
events. Most prefixes had 2 notifications, one reporting 
the addition of AS 9121, and the other reporting the re- 
moval of AS 9121. 

Another case of hijack occurred on Jan 22, 2006, when 
AS 27506 announced itself as origin to some other’s 
prefixes. For this day we detected 41 unique prefixes 
with AS 27506 as a new origin, and a total of 141 ori- 
gin change events. For some prefixes, the AS 27506 
was announced as origin, then withdrawn, and then re- 
announced and withdrawn again resulting in multiple 
origin events. 

Overall, PHAS successfully caught every known pre- 
fix hijack due to false origin in a timely manner, and the 
timing matched reports from other sources. 


7.3 Notification Delivery 


To have multiple diverse paths for notification delivery, 
we recommend the prefix owners register multiple mail- 
boxes and have multiple prefixes for Internet access. If 
they do have multiple prefixes, they can always receive 
the notification messages assuming only one is hijacked. 
In this subsection, we evaluate the effectiveness of us- 
ing multiple mailboxes through simulations on Internet 


topology. 
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The approach is to take an Internet AS graph as the 
topology, tag each link with inferred relationship, assume 
the widely adopted “no-valley” routing policy on every 
node, then compute the shortest policy-compliant path 
between any two nodes. For each calculation, the input 
includes one true prefix origin, one false origin, and a set 
of mailboxes. Based on the computed shortest paths, we 
can find out the success ratio of notification delivery. 

The AS Topology is collected from multiple sources, 
including BGP monitors, route servers, looking glasses, 
and routing registry [22]. The AS relationship is in- 
ferred using the method in [21]. Two set of mailboxes 
are used for comparison. The first set is Route Views 
(AS 3582) only, which is called “direct delivery” with- 
out other mailbox. The second set is RouteViews plus 
GMail (AS 15169), Yahoo Mail (AS 10310), and Hot- 
mail (AS 12076). We randomly picked 276 ASes to form 
the origin pairs. They are 15 tier-1 ASes, 21 tier-2 ASes, 
20 tier-3 ASes, 20 tier-4 ASes, and 200 tier-5 ASes. We 
exhaust all the combinations of origin pairs, a total of 
75900 cases. 

Given an origin pair, some nodes will take the path to 
the true origin, while the others will take the path to the 
false origin. If a mailbox node takes the path to the true 
origin, the prefix owner will be able to access this mail- 
box and receive the notification. Otherwise the notifica- 
tion is lost. Delivery ratio is defined as the percentage of 
mailboxes that take the path to the true origin. 

Note the simulation results will be symmetric. That 
is, suppose there is 20% delivery ratio for a given pair of 
true origin and a false origin, then it will be 80% when 
the role of these two origins switches. Since we exhaust 
all combinations of origin pairs, whenever there is a case 
of a% delivery ratio, there will be a corresponding case 
of (1 — a%) delivery ratio. 

In our path computation, we use random tie-breaking 
when there’re multiple shortest paths. For example, if a 
mailbox has two equal paths, one leads to the true origin, 
the other leads to the false origin, we count this as 0.5 
notifications from this mailbox can be delivered. 

Figure 11 compares the delivery ratio of with and 
without additional mailboxes. Without the three addi- 
tional mailboxes, about 30% of notifications will be guar- 
anteed delivered, about 30% of notifications will be lost 
for sure, and the rest may be delivered by certain prob- 
ability. With the three additional mailboxes, the non- 
delivery ratio drops to about 10%. 

Figure 12 shows the number (not the ratio) of notifica- 
tions that can get delivered. In about two thirds (x > 1) 
of the cases, we have at least one messages are guaran- 
teed to be delivered. It doubles compared with using only 
the direct delivery (30%). This suggests that three addi- 
tional mailboxes can greatly improve the notification de- 
livery, but we may still need more mailboxes for higher 
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success ratio. 


8 Extensions to basic system 


So far we have focused on detecting false origins. In this 
section, we discuss other ways of hijacking a prefix be- 
sides directly announcing a prefix and discuss extensions 
to the current system to deal with some of these cases. 


8.1 Classification of Prefix hijack 


At the highest level, the attacker AS could target a prefix 
that is already being announced by another AS, which 
we term as valid prefix. The attacker may pretend to be 
the owner of this prefix and originate the prefix resulting 
in a false origin hijack, that is the focus of this paper. 
Another way to hijack a prefix is by announcing a valid 
origin, but report invalid path to the origin. For false 
paths, we separate the case of false last hop, from false 
information on any other hop in the path, since the prefix 
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Figure 13: Types of prefix hijacks 


owner’s AS knows its immediate neighbors, and hence 
can identify whether the last hop is valid or not. 

An attacker AS may also announce a prefix that is not 
being announced by another AS, termed as invalid pre- 
fix. If the attacker announces a sub-prefix of some valid 
prefix, termed as a covered prefix hijack, then routers 
in the Internet may contain routes to both the victim 
AS’s prefix as well as the attacker’s prefix. However, 
if the destination IP of a packet being routed, falls un- 
der the attacker’s prefix space, then due to longest pre- 
fix match, the data would be forwarded to the attacker. 
An attacker AS may also announce a less specific pre- 
fix than a valid prefix, termed as a covering prefix hijack 
but will receive traffic, only when the route to the valid 
prefix is withdrawn. For example, if AS 110 announces 
131.0.0.0/8, then AS A would route traffic destined to 
the valid prefix 131.179.0.0/16, to AS 110 only when the 
prefix 131.179.0.0/16 is withdrawn. Finally, an AS may 
announce an invalid prefix that does not conflict with any 
used prefix space. For example, spammers are known to 
use unused prefixes for spam purpose. Figure 13 shows 
the classification explained above. 

Prefix hijacks could also include combinations of var- 
ious types in Figure 13. E.g. AS 110 announcing 
131.179.0.0/24 (nvalid covered prefix) with the path 
{110,52} (invalid last hop). In Figure 13, the hijacks 
in bold (false origin, covered prefix, false last hop) are 
the ones where the prefix owner knows of what is legit- 
imate and what may not be, and protection against these 
attacks is the focus of PHAS. We now discuss two other 
sets to deal with covered prefix hijack and false last hop 
hijack. 


8.2 Sub-prefix Set 


The idea of using a sub-prefix set is to provide the owner 
of an IP prefix with the information about whether any- 
body is announcing a more specific prefix under its as- 
signed space. This would catch hijacking event where a 
prefix, say 131.179.96.0/26 is announced by a hijacker 


AS 100, but the prefix is part of the address space cov- 
ered by 131.179.0.0/24, which is owned by AS 52. 

For an IP prefix xz, some or all of its assigned 
address space might get further divided into a num- 
ber of longer prefixes. Each of these prefixes is a 
known as a covered prefix of x . The set of all 
covered prefixes of x observed from the BGP moni- 
tors, is denoted as C'P(x). For example, if UCLA 
announces 131.179.0.0/16 as well as 131.179.96.0/24 
and 131.179.59.0/24, then CP(131.179.0.0/16) is 
{131.179.96.0/24, 131.179.59.0/24}. 

We define a sub-prefix set SPs m7r(x) to consist of all 
y € CP(x) such that there does not exist another prefix 
z € CP(x) with y € CP(z). In other words, the set 
S'Psrr(x) contains only the first level covered prefix for 
prefix x. 

As an example of how this SPszr could be use- 
ful, we present a case from Jan 22, 2006. The pre- 
fix 208.0.0.0/11, owned by Sprint, generated one ori- 
gin event at 5:06 am UTC indicating that the sub-prefix 
set had changed from {} to {208.28.1.0/24} with origin 
{27506}. The prefix in question, 208.28.1.0/24 is not 
usually seen in the global routing tables, but in this case 
AS 27506 announced this prefix, which covers a portion 
of Sprint’s 208.0.0.0/11 prefix space, thus resulting in a 
hijack. 


8.3. Last Hop Set 


The last hop set is maintained with the objective of de- 
tecting false last hops in BGP announcements. Once 
again, the owner of the prefix would know the legitimate 
next hops based on peering agreements and reports of 
such changes would allow the owner to detect false last 
hops in BGP paths. 

We define an last hop set LHs77(A) as the set of last 
hops for all prefixes with AS A as the origin. For exam- 
ple, if /, observed a path (7018, 1239, 52) to prefix P,, 
My has a path (3356, 1239, 52) to Pj, and M3’s path to 
P3 is (701, 852,52), then the last hop set of AS 52, or 
LH grr(52), is {1239, 852}. Note, that last hop is de- 
fined for an AS, and not for a prefix, since it is reflecting 
topological connectivity. 

The main objective of using the sub-prefix set and the 
last hop set is to identify potential hijacks involving more 
specific address space and last hop changes. However, 
the sub-prefix set for large address blocks like 12.0.0.0/8 
can be potentially huge, and may cause lots of dynam- 
ics. Similarly, the size of last hop sets for nodes with 
rich connectivity (e.g. tier 1 ISP) can also be significant, 
and may fluctuate a lot. For future work, we plan to un- 
derstand the dynamics of these two sets, define how to 
use these sets, and include them as a part of the PHAS 
system. 
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9 Related Work 


Various prefix hijack events have been reported to 
NANOG [10] mailing list from time to time. [23] and 
[8] studied the exact prefix hijack as part of the MOAS 
(Multiple Origin AS) problem, in which one prefix has 
multiple origin ASes in the routing table. These stud- 
ies show that one prefix can be legitimately announced 
by multiple origin ASes, but can also be hijacked due to 
mis-configurations. 

Existing proposals to address prefix hijack problem 
can be categorized into two types: cryptography based, 
and non-crypto based. Crypto-based solutions, such as 
[18], [1],[3], [11], [6], [17], require BGP routers to sign 
and verify the origin AS and the path, which have signif- 
icant impact on router performance. Furthermore, these 
solutions are not easily deployable because they all need 
changes to router software, and some require public key 
infrastructures. 

Non-crypto proposals include [2], [20], [24], and [5]. 
IRV approach in [2] lets each AS designate a server that 
answers queries regarding BGP security. [20] lets the 
router give preference to stable routes over transient ones 
which can be results of prefix hijacks. Similarly, in PG- 
BGP [5], a router detects prefix hijacks by monitoring the 
origin ASes in BGP announcements for each prefix over 
time. A transient origin AS of a prefix is considered as 
anomalous, and router avoids using the anomalous routes 
whenever possible. PG-BGP also detects covered prefix 
hijacks using similar approach. In [24], prefix owners 
attach additional information to the routing updates, so 
that remote routers could detect prefix hijacks. All the 
Above non-crypto proposals require changes to router 
softwares, router configurations, or the ways that oper- 
ators run their networks. 

Compared to all of the above proposals, the biggest 
advantage of our system is that it is fully deployable. 
PHAS can be up and running without requiring coopera- 
tion from multiple ISPs, registry authorities, router ven- 
dors, or even end users. While other approaches focus on 
detecting prefix hijack at remote ASes, we simply notify 
the prefix owner about the origin changes, thus allowing 
the prefix owners to detect prefix hijacks with a high ac- 
curacy. 

Three other related works [19, 7, 9] are also fully de- 
ployable. [19] utilizes the data from Route Views or RIPE 
and visualizes the origin AS changes of the prefixes for 
visual detection of the prefix hijacks. [7] proposes an 
alarming algorithm for prefix hijacks and path hijack, 
based on the the public BGP data, and the geographic in- 
formation of the each AS from the whois database. The 
key observation is that if two edge ASes are connected 
to each other or legitimately originate the same prefixes, 
they are geographically close. Violation of this observa- 


tion will trigger alarms. 

The RIPE MyASN project [9] is probably the most 
similar service to ours, but its design is based on a fun- 
damentally different philosophy. In the MyASN project, 
a prefix owner registers the valid origin set for a prefix. 
MyASN then tracks roughly the equivalent of our instan- 
taneous origin set for this prefix. An alarm is triggered 
when any invalid origin AS appears. Our approach re- 
ports the origin set changes to the prefix owner, and any 
filtering or checking is done at the user site. This is a 
subtle difference, but has important implications. 

First, filtering at the user side provides the greatest de- 
gree of flexibility to the detection algorithm. Users can 
apply any filtering criteria or detection algorithm on the 
data. When the filtering is done at the service site like 
MYyASN, it is limited to what the service interface could 
provide. Obviously for security reason, the service site 
cannot allow arbitrary filtering script to be uploaded. If 
prefix owners cannot achieve their filtering goal at the 
service site, they have to deploy local filter anyway. 

Second, it is critical for the server-based filtering to 
have the most up-to-date information needed for prefix 
hijack detection. The valid origin set must be updated at 
MyASN server whenever the prefix has a different ori- 
gin set. It’s especially hard to do update in face of an 
on-going prefix hijack. When a new hijack happens, the 
prefix owner may want to change the filtering rule, but is 
unable to do so due to the attack. Our approach does not 
does not suffer from this problem. 


10 Conclusion 


In this paper we described the design of PHAS, a Pre- 
fix Hijack Alert System. Rather than attempting an ac- 
curate route hijacking detection algorithm, PHAS aims 
at providing timely notification of origin AS changes to 
the owners of individual prefixes in a reliable way. The 
prefix owners can then easily identify real hijack alerts 
and filter out normal origin changes. By avoiding run- 
ning complex data processing at BGP data collectors, 
PHAS can be quickly implemented and run with little 
overhead at the data collectors. By automating the email 
processing at the user end, PHAS provides network oper- 
ators with realtime alerts to potential prefix hijacks while 
adding virtually no overhead to the operation tasks. 
PHAS leverages on the existing routing logs for data 
input and the universally available email system for no- 
tification delivery. PHAS is light on authentication of 
users because its information is derived from publicly 
available data, and is light on data filtering because it 
simply provides information to users for hijack detec- 
tion. As a result PHAS is light weight and readily de- 
ployable. As next step we plan to implement and install 
PHAS at RouteViews for trial deployment. We expect 
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to gain further insight on how to improve PHAS through 
experience. 
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Abstract 


Motivated by the proliferation of wireless-enabled de- 
vices and the suspect nature of device driver code, we 
develop a passive fingerprinting technique that identifies 
the wireless device driver running on an IEEE 802.11 
compliant device. This technique is valuable to an at- 
tacker wishing to conduct reconnaissance against a po- 
tential target so that he may launch a driver-specific ex- 
ploit. 

In particular, we develop a unique fingerprinting tech- 
nique that accurately and efficiently identifies the wire- 
less driver without modification to or cooperation from 
a wireless device. We perform an evaluation of this fin- 
gerprinting technique that shows it both quickly and ac- 
curately fingerprints wireless device drivers in real world 
wireless network conditions. Finally, we discuss ways to 
prevent fingerprinting that will aid in improving the secu- 
rity of wireless communication for devices that employ 
802.11 networking. 


1 Introduction 


Device drivers are a primary source of security holes in 
modern operating systems [1]. Drivers experience er- 
ror rates of three to seven times higher than other ker- 
nel code, making them the poorest quality code in most 
kernels [2]. There are a large number of different device 
drivers available, each being a potentially large body of 
code that is frequently modified to support new hard- 
ware features. These factors and the fact that drivers 
are often developed by programmers who lack intimate 
knowledge of the operating system kernel contribute to 
the disproportionately high number of bugs found in de- 
vice drivers [3]. 

In general, device drivers execute in kernel space; 
hence, exploiting a vulnerable driver leads to compro- 
mise of the entire operating system. This threat is some- 
what tempered by the fact that interacting with a driver 
typically requires physical access to a system. As a re- 
sult, most security holes in device drivers are difficult to 
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exploit remotely. For instance, it is hard to remotely in- 
teract with, much less exploit, a video or keyboard driver. 
Classes of drivers exist with which it is possible to inter- 
act without physical access to a system. Drivers for net- 
work devices such as wireless cards, Ethernet cards, and 
modems are examples. In particular, wireless network 
device drivers are easy to interact with and potentially 
exploit if the attacker is within transmission range of the 
wireless device. Today, the single most common and 
widespread wireless devices are those conforming to the 
IEEE 802.11 standards [4]. The vast number of 802.11 
devices, the ease with which one may interact with their 
drivers, and the suspect nature of driver code in general 
has led us to evaluate the ability of an attacker to launch 
a driver-specific exploit by first fingerprinting the device 
driver. 

Fingerprinting is a process by which a device or the 
software it is running is identified by its externally ob- 
servable characteristics. In this paper, we design, imple- 
ment, and evaluate a technique for fingerprinting IEEE 
802.1 1a/b/g wireless network drivers. Our approach is 
based on statistical analysis of the rate at which common 
802.11 data link layer frames are transmitted by a wire- 
less device. Since most wireless exploits are dependent 
on the specific driver being used, wireless device driver 
fingerprinting can aid an attacker in launching a driver- 
specific exploit against a victim whose device is running 
a vulnerable driver. 


Our technique is completely passive, meaning that a 
fingerprinter (attacker) needs only to be able to mon- 
itor wireless traffic from the fingerprintee (target, vic- 
tim). This makes it possible for anyone within transmis- 
sion range of a wireless device to fingerprint the device’s 
wireless driver. Passive fingerprinting techniques have 
the advantage over active approaches in that they do not 
transmit data, making prevention of such techniques dif- 
ficult. If an attacker can passively determine which driver 
a device is using, he can successfully gain information 
about his victim without fear of detection. 
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Our fingerprinting technique relies on the fact that 
most stations actively scan for access points to connect 
to by periodically sending out probe request frames. The 
algorithm used to scan for access points is not explic- 
itly defined in the 802.11 standard. Therefore, it is up 
to the developers of device drivers to implement their 
own method for probing. This lack of an explicit spec- 
ification for a probing algorithm in the 802.11 stan- 
dard has led to the development of many wireless de- 
vice drivers that perform this function entirely differ- 
ently than other wireless device drivers. Our fingerprint- 
ing technique takes advantage of these implementation- 
dependent differences to accurately fingerprint a driver. 
Specifically, our method is based on statistical analysis 
of the inter-frame timing of transmitted probe requests. 
A timing-based approach has a number of advantages 
over a content-based approach. Primary among these 
is the fact that coarse-grained timing information is pre- 
served despite the encryption of frame content as speci- 
fied by security standards such as Wired Equivalent Pri- 
vacy (WEP) or 802.111 [5]. 

Fingerprinting an 802.11 network interface card (NIC) 
is not a new concept. Many tools exist, such as Ethe- 
real [6], that use the wireless device’s Media Access 
Control (MAC) address to identify the card manufac- 
turer and model number. A MAC address is an ostensi- 
bly unique character string that identifies a specific phys- 
ical network interface. The IEEE Standards Associa- 
tion assigns each NIC manufacturer a special three-byte 
code, referred to as an Organizationally Unique Identifier 
(OUD, which identifies a particular manufacturer. While 
not part of the standard, most manufacturers use the next 
byte to specify the model of the NIC. There are a few no- 
table advantages to using our method instead of relying 
on the information contained in the captured MAC ad- 
dress. First, the MAC address only identifies the model 
and manufacturer of the NIC. Our technique fingerprints 
the device driver (which resides at the operating system 
level), where the bulk of exploits rest. Second, some 
NICs can operate using multiple drivers, implying that 
the MAC address would not be enough information to 
identify what driver the NIC was using. Finally, whereas 
the MAC address is easily alterable in most operating 
systems, the features used by our passive technique are 
not a configurable option in any of the drivers tested. 

Our testing demonstrates an accuracy for our method 
in identifying the driver that ranges from 77-96%, de- 
pending on the network setting. Our technique requires 
only a few minutes worth of network data to achieve this 
high level of accuracy. We also confirm that the tech- 
nique can withstand realistic network conditions. 
Contributions The main contributions of this paper 
is the design, implementation, and evaluation of a pas- 
sive wireless device driver fingerprinting technique. Our 


technique is capable of passively identifying the wireless 
driver used by 802.11 wireless devices without special- 
ized equipment and in realistic network conditions. In 
addition, we demonstrate that our technique is accurate, 
practical, fast, and requires little data to execute. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. 
Background material is presented in Section 2. Section 3 
presents the design for our wireless device fingerprinting 
technique. Section 4 describes the implementation of our 
fingerprinting technique and Section 5 presents our ex- 
perimental results and evaluation of our technique under 
realistic network conditions. Section 6 presents the limi- 
tations of our technique and Section 7 discusses possible 
ways to prevent driver fingerprinting. Finally, Section 8 
examines related work and we conclude in Section 9. 


2 Background: IEEE 802.11 Networks 


Wireless technologies are encroaching upon the tradi- 
tional realm of “fixed” or “wired” networks. The most 
widely adopted wireless networking technology thus far 
has been the 802.11 networking protocol, which consists 
of six modulation techniques, the most of common of 
which are the 802.11a, 802.11b, and 802.11g standard 
amendments. The price erosion and popularity of 802.11 
capable hardware (especially 802.11b/g) has made wire- 
less networks both affordable and easy to deploy in a 
number of settings, such as offices, homes, and wire- 
less hot spots. Because of this, 802.11 is currently the 
most popular and common non-telephony communica- 
tion protocol available for wireless communication [7]. 

The 802.11 standard defines a set of protocol require- 
ments for a wireless MAC, or medium access control, 
which specifies the behavior of data link layer commu- 
nication between stations in a wireless network. A sta- 
tion is simply a device with wireless capabilities, such 
as a laptop or PDA with a wireless networking inter- 
face. Throughout this paper, we often refer to stations 
as clients. Most 802.11 networks operate in infrastruc- 
ture mode (as opposed to ad-hoc mode) and use an ac- 
cess point (AP) to manage all wireless communications; 
it is this type of network that is the setting for our finger- 
printing technique. An example of a simple infrastruc- 
ture network with three clients and one access point is 
depicted in Figure 1. 

A key component of the 802.11 standard is the MAC 
specification that outlines the function of various com- 
munication frames. The MAC coordinates access to the 
wireless medium between stations and controls transmis- 
sion of user data into the air via control and manage- 
ment frames. Higher-level protocol data, such as data 
produced by an application, is carried in data frames. 

All 802.11 MAC frames include both a type and sub- 
type field, which are used to distinguish between the 
three frame types (control, management, and data) and 
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Figure 1: An infrastructure mode IEEE 802.11 network. 


various subtypes. We consider only management frames 
in our passive fingerprinting technique, and specifically 
focus on probe request frames. Because of this, we only 
describe the most pertinent MAC frames communicated 
when a client joins a wireless network, and refer the 
reader to the IEEE 802.11 standard specification [4] for 
a more detailed description of MAC framing. 

Each mobile client must identify and associate with an 
access point before it can receive network services. In a 
process called active scanning, clients use probe request 
frames to scan an area for a wireless access point, pro- 
viding the data rates that the client can support inside 
fields of the probe request. If an access point is compati- 
ble with the client’s data rates, it sends a probe response 
frame to acknowledge the request. Once a client identi- 
fies a network and authenticates to the access point via an 
authentication request and authentication response, the 
client can attempt to join the network by issuing an as- 
sociation request. If the association is successful, the ac- 
cess point will respond to the client with an association 
response that includes a unique association ID for future 
communications. At this point, all communication be- 
tween a client and another machine, whether it resides 
within the wireless network or is located outside of it, is 
routed through and controlled by the access point. 


3 Fingerprinting Approach 


Our fingerprinting technique is solely concerned with the 
active scan function in wireless clients. When actively 
scanning, clients send probe request frames to elicit re- 
sponses from access points within transmission range. 
The IEEE 802.11 standard describes the active scan func- 
tion of a client as follows. For each channel, the client 
broadcasts a probe request and starts a timer. If the timer 
reaches MinChannelTime and the channel is idle, the 
client scans the next channel. Otherwise, the client waits 
until the timer reaches MaxChannelTime, processes the 
received probe response frames and then scans the next 
channel. Further detailed specification of the active scan- 
ning function is not provided in the IEEE 802.11 stan- 


dard. As a result, implementing active scanning within 
wireless drivers has become a poorly guided task. This 
has led to the development of many drivers that perform 
probing using slightly different techniques. By charac- 
terizing these implementation-dependent probing algo- 
rithms, we are able to passively identify the wireless 
driver employed by a device. 

A number of factors affect the probing behavior of 
a client and make accurate fingerprinting without client 
cooperation a challenging task. From the perspective 
of an external fingerprinter, the probing behavior of a 
client is dependent on unobservable internal factors such 
as timers, and on uncontrollable external factors such as 
background traffic. A robust fingerprinting method can- 
not rely on client cooperation or assume a static envi- 
ronment, hence our technique uses machine learning to 
develop a model of a driver’s behavior. This model is 
then used for future identification. 


Having explained the intuition behind our technique, 
we turn our attention to two examples of representative 
probing behavior. Figure 2(a) and Figure 2(b) are plots 
of the time delta between arriving probe request frames 
as transmitted by two different wireless drivers. Both fig- 
ures clearly depict a distinctly unique cyclic pattern. We 
further describe the pertinent features of Figure 2(b) as a 
way to characterize the differences between the probing 
patterns. Figure 2(b) is composed of a repeating pulse 
with an approximate amplitude of 50 seconds. These 
large pulses are occasionally preceded and/or followed 
by much smaller pulses ranging from 1-5 seconds. These 
pulses indicates that probing was occurring in bursts of 
probe request frames sent out, on average, every 50 sec- 
onds. 


Upon closer inspection, one notices that the cyclic pat- 
tern exhibited by the driver probing is characterized by 
small variations. Our observations reveal there are two 
main reasons for this. The first reason is due to loss 
caused by signal interference. A fingerprinter could sig- 
nificantly reduce this type of loss by using a higher gain 
antenna found on commercial grade wireless cards. The 
second source of variation comes from wireless drivers 
continuously cycling through all eleven channels in the 
2.4 GHz ISM band in search of other access points. The 
channel cycling can be considered an additional source 
of loss since probe request frames transmitted on unmon- 
itored channels cannot be observed. Multiple wireless 
cards could be used to monitor all eleven channels si- 
multaneously; however, we make the more realistic as- 
sumption that a fingerprinter has a single wireless card 
that can only monitor a small portion (e.g. one channel 
at any point in time) of the eleven channels. This loss 
indicates that some probe requests are missed, and sta- 
tistical approaches are needed to compensate for the lost 
frames. Given the data described above, we character- 
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Figure 2: Plot of time delta from the previous arrival of 
probe request frames transmitted by two drivers. 


ize the explicit probing behavior of a client by the send- 
ing rate of probe request frames. In the next section, we 
show how to leverage this characterization to accurately 
identify wireless drivers. 


4 Device Driver Fingerprinting 


The fingerprinting technique proceeds in two stages: 
trace capture and fingerprint generation. During trace 
capture, a fingerprinter within wireless transmission 
range of a fingerprintee captures 802.11 traffic, hereafter 
referred to as the trace. During fingerprint generation, the 
captured trace is analyzed using a supervised Bayesian 
approach to generate a robust device driver fingerprint. 


4.1 Trace Capture 


To begin the trace capture phase, we first consider how a 
fingerprinter might obtain a trace of probe request frames 
from a wireless device using widely available hardware 
and software. We assume a one-to-one mapping of MAC 
addresses to wireless devices, and believe this to be a 
reasonable assumption. Because each wireless NIC is 
assigned a unique MAC address by its manufacturer, the 
only cause for duplicate MACs on a network would be 
the result of a user reassigning his MAC address indepen- 
dently. However, as there are theoretically 24° acceptable 
MAC addresses, the probability of a user choosing an ex- 
isting MAC on the network is negligible’. In Section 7, 
we address the effects that violating this assumption has 
on our fingerprinting technique. 

The fingerprinter can use any device that is capa- 
ble of eavesdropping on the wireless frames transmitted 
by the fingerprintee. Therefore, the fingerprinter must 
be within receiving range of the fingerprintee’s wireless 
transmissions. We assume the fingerprinter is using a sin- 
gle, high-gain, COTS (commercial off-the-shelf) wire- 
less card. Next, the fingerprinter must configure their 
wireless card to operate in monitor mode; this mode al- 
lows the wireless card to capture frames promiscuously 
(e.g. whether they are specifically addressed to that 
wireless card or not). The fingerprinter must prevent 
their card from associating with an access point or send- 
ing its own probe request frames so collection is com- 
pletely passive. This allows the fingerprinter to capture 
all frames sent on the current channel, including probe 
request frames, without interfering with the network’s 
normal operation. We assume that the fingerprinter’s ma- 
chine is running an OS and driver combination that sup- 
ports a wireless card in monitor mode. This can be easily 
done in Linux, FreeBSD, and Mac OS X. Finally, the fin- 
gerprinter can use a network protocol analyzer, such as 
Ethereal [6], to record the eavesdropped frames and filter 
out all irrelevant data. After following the above steps, 
the fingerprinter should have sufficient data to construct 
graphs similar to Figures 2(a) and 2(b). 


4.2 Fingerprint Generation 


After a trace has been captured, the data must be ana- 
lyzed to characterize the probe request behavior. Previ- 
ous work has shown that a simple supervised Bayesian 
approach is extremely accurate for many classification 
problems [8]. We chose to employ a binning approach to 
characterize the time deltas between probe requests be- 
cause of the inherently noisy data due to frame loss. 
Binning works by translating an interval of continu- 
ous data points into discrete bins. A bin is an internal 
value used in place of the true value of an attribute. The 
binning method smooths probabilities for the continu- 
ous attribute values by placing them into groups. Al- 
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Bin || Percentage | Mean 
0 0.676 0.16 
12 0.228 1.72 
50 0.096 49.80 




















Table 1: Sample signature for the Cisco Aironet 802.11 
a/b/g PCI driver 


though binning causes some loss of information for con- 
tinuous data, it allows for smooth probability estimates. 
Some noise is averaged out because each bin probabil- 
ity is an estimate for that interval, not individual con- 
tinuous values. We chose to use equal-width binning 
where each bin represents an interval of the same size. 
While more sophisticated schemes may be available, this 
simple approach generated distinct fingerprints of probe 
inter-arrival times and provided a successful means for 
driver identification. 


After performing a number of data analysis tests, we 
isolated two attributes from the probing rate that were 
essential to fingerprinting the wireless driver. The first 
attribute was the bin frequency of delta arrival time val- 
ues between probe request frames. The second attribute 
was the average, for each bin, of all actual (non-rounded) 
delta arrival time values of the probe request frames 
placed in that bin. The first attribute characterizes the 
size of each bin and the second attribute characterizes 
the actual mean of each bin. Our next step was to create 
a signature (Bayesian model) for each individual wire- 
less driver that embodies these attributes. Building mod- 
els from tagged data sets is a common technique used in 
supervised Bayesian classifiers [9]. 


We now describe the process used to transform raw 
trace data into a device signature. To calculate the bin 
probabilities, we rounded the actual delta arrival time 
value to the closest discrete bin value. For example, if 
the bins were of a fixed width of size 1 second, any probe 
request frames with a delta arrival value in (0, 0.50] sec- 
onds would be placed in the 0 second bin, any probe re- 
quest frames with a delta arrival value in (0.51, 1.50] sec- 
onds would be placed in the 1 second bin, and so forth. 
Based on empirical optimization experiments presented 
in our results section, we use an optimal bin width size 
of 0.8 seconds. The percentage of the total probe request 
frames placed in each bin is recorded along with the aver- 
age, for each bin, of all actual (non-rounded) delta arrival 
time values of the probe request frames placed in that bin. 
These values comprise the signature for a wireless driver 
which we add to a master signature database containing 
all the tagged signatures that are created. An example 
of a signature created from the probe request frames in 
Figure 2(b) is shown in Table 1. New signatures can be 
inserted, modified, or deleted from the database without 


affecting other signatures. This allows collaborative sig- 
nature sharing, similar to how Snort [10] intrusion de- 
tection signatures are currently shared. 

Once the master signature database is created, a 
method is required to compute how “close” an untagged 
signature from a probe request trace is to each of the sig- 
natures in the master signature database. 


4.3 Calculating Closeness 


Let us now assume that a fingerprinter has obtained a 
trace and created a signature T’ of the probe request 
frames sent from the fingerprintee. Let p,, be the per- 
centage of probe request frames in the nth bin of T and 
let m,, be the mean of all probe request frames in the nth 
bin. Let S be the set of all signatures in the master sig- 
nature database and let s be a single signature within the 
set S. Let vu, be the percentage of probe request frames 
in the nth bin of s and let w,, be the mean of all probe re- 
quest frames in the nth bin of s. The following equation 
was used to calculate the distance between the observed, 
untagged fingerprintee signature, T’, and all known mas- 
ter signatures, assigning to C’ the distance value of the 
closest signature in the master database to T: 


n 


C =min(Vs € SS "(lpn — val + Vnlmn — Wnl)) A) 
0 


Our technique iterates through all bins in 7’, sum- 
ming the difference of the percentages and mean differ- 
ences scaled by the percentage. The mean differences are 
scaled by the s bin percentage to prevent this value from 
dominating the bin percentage differences. We show in 
our results that the features included in a signature and 
our final method of calculating signature difference are 
effective in successfully fingerprinting wireless device 
drivers. 


5 Evaluation 


We tested our fingerprinting technique with a total of 17 
different wireless interface drivers in their default con- 
figurations. We characterized wireless device drivers for 
the Linux 2.6 kernel, Windows XP Service Pack 1 and 
Service Pack 2, and Mac OS X 10.3.5. The machine 
we used to fingerprint other hosts’ wireless drivers was 
a 2.4 GHz Pentium 4 desktop with a Cisco Aironet a/b/g 
PCI wireless card, running the Linux 2.6 kernel and the 
MadWifi wireless NIC driver [11]. Various Pentium III 
class desktop machines and one Apple PowerBook lap- 
top were used as fingerprintee machines. 

We address five primary characteristics that we ex- 
pect any fingerprinting technique to be evaluated against. 
First, we investigate the resolution of our method. 
Specifically, we evaluate our identification granularity 
between drivers for different NICs, different drivers that 
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support identical NICs, and different versions of the 
same driver. Second, we evaluate the consistency of our 
technique. We measure how successful our fingerprint- 
ing technique is in a variety of scenarios and over multi- 
ple network sessions, after operating system reboot, and 
when using the same driver to control different NICs. 
Third, we test the robustness of our technique. We con- 
duct our experimentation in realistic network settings 
that experience loss rates similar to other wireless infras- 
tructure networks. Fourth, we analyze the efficiency of 
our technique with respect to both data and time. Finally, 
we evaluate the resistance of our technique to varying 
configuration settings of a driver and evaluate the poten- 
tial ways one might evade our fingerprinting technique. 

To address these issues, we conducted a number of 
experiments using different wireless drivers and cards 
across a number of different operating system environ- 
ments. In all cases, our technique successfully finger- 
printed the wireless driver in at least one configuration. 
While the amount of time needed to collect the data var- 
ied across drivers and configurations, we required only 
a small amount of captured wireless traffic to fingerprint 
drivers accurately. 

From our initial observations, we identified two prop- 
erties of a device and driver that altered their signatures. 
The first property concerned whether the wireless device 
was unassociated or associated to an access point. Our 
initial experiments revealed that, by default, all wireless 
drivers transmit probe request frames when disassoci- 
ated from an access point. Additionally, many continue 
to send probe requests even after association to an ac- 
cess point, though often not as frequently. The second 
property (only applicable to Windows drivers) concerns 
how the driver is managed. For many drivers, the Win- 
dows operating system can manage the configuration of 
the network settings for the wireless device instead of 
having a standalone (vendor provided) program perform 
those functions. The standalone program is provided by 
the manufacturer of the wireless device and often sup- 
ports more configuration options for the specific driver, 
though also requires more user interaction to manage the 
device. We noticed slight differences in the behavior of 
probing depending on which option a user chose to man- 
age their device. Due to these differences, we treated 
each of these property scenarios uniquely and created 
signatures to identify a driver under any of the appro- 
priate cases. 


5.1 Building the Master Signatures 


We collected trace data and constructed individual sig- 
natures with the same structure as the example signa- 
ture in Table 1. This was repeated for all 17 wireless 
drivers in every configuration known to affect the sig- 
nature and supported by the wireless driver. Drivers 
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(a) Test set 1 and master signature experimen- 
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Figure 3: Our test scenarios. R is the fingerprinter. 


from Apple, Cisco, D-Link, Intel, Linksys, MadWifi (for 
Atheros chipset-based cards running under Linux), Net- 
gear, Proxim, and SMC were included in our testing. 
A majority of the drivers included in our tests were for 
Windows; therefore most of the drivers initially had four 
individual signatures. We will refer to the four differ- 
ent configurations as follows: (1) unassociated and con- 
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trolled by Windows, (2) unassociated and controlled by 
a standalone program, (3) associated and controlled by 
Windows, (4) associated and controlled by a standalone 
program. Three drivers did not support networking con- 
trol by Windows (options | and 3), and four of the drivers 
tested did not transmit probe request frames when asso- 
ciated. This meant that initially, 57 signatures were com- 
piled in the master signature database. We collected four 
signatures at a time and each signature trace contained a 
minimum of 12 hours worth of data points. A 30 minute 
portion of each trace was set aside and not used in signa- 
ture training. This data was used as test set 1, which we 
further describe in the next section. As can be seen from 
Figure 3(a), the observing machine’s antenna was placed 
approximately 15 feet from the fingerprintee machines, 
and no physical obstructions were present between the 
machines. Also, no 802.11 wireless traffic was detected 
besides the traffic generated by the fingerprintees. 

After analyzing these signatures, we noted that chang- 
ing configurations for some drivers had little impact on 
the probe request frame transmission rate and conse- 
quently, the generated signatures were indistinguishable 
from one another. We considered these signatures to 
be duplicates and removed all but one from the mas- 
ter signature database. This process could be automated 
by eliminating signatures that are insufficiently different 
from others with respect to some similarity threshold. 
There was only a single case where two of the drivers 
from the same manufacturer (Linksys) had indistinguish- 
able signatures. For this case, we again left only a single 
signature in the master signature database. After pruning 
the database of all duplicate signatures, there remained 
31 unique signatures. Each signature was tagged with 
the corresponding driver(’s) name and configuration(s). 
The entire master signature database is included as Ap- 
pendix A. 


5.2 Collecting Test Data 


We used the unused 30 minute trace from each of the 
57 raw signature traces collected during master signature 
generation as test set 1. This scenario verifies that our 
signature generation adequately captures the probing be- 
havior of the driver and that signatures can identify their 
associated drivers with a limited amount of traffic. To 
demonstrate that our technique is repeatable and still ac- 
curate in conditions other than where the signature data 
was originally collected, we repeated the 57 half hour ex- 
periments in two different physical locations. Using mul- 
tiple environments helps to validate the consistency and 
robustness of our technique and suggests that it works 
well outside of lab settings. The arrangement for test set 
2, as shown in Figure 3(b), was as follows: we placed 
the fingerprinter’s antenna 25 feet from the fingerprint- 
ees with one uninsulated drywall placed in between the 














Test Set || Successful | Total | Accuracy 
1 D2 57 96% 
2 48 Di 84% 
3 44 57 771% 























Table 2: Accuracy of fingerprinting technique by sce- 


nario. 
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Figure 4: Number of individual drivers achieving an in- 
terval of accuracy over all test sets. 
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machines. As in Figure 3(a), no 802.11 wireless traffic 
was detected besides that generated by the fingerprint- 
ees. For test set 3, depicted in Figure 3(c), the observer’s 
antenna was placed ten feet from the fingerprintees with 
two desks and other miscellaneous objects physically lo- 
cated between the machines. At this location, four to 
twelve other wireless devices were communicating dur- 
ing our data collection. Test set 2 might represent a wire- 
less network in a semi-isolated setting, such as a hotel 
room with wireless access. Test set 3, on the other hand, 
represents a more congested wireless network, such as a 
network located in a coffee shop or airport. 


5.3 Fingerprinting Accuracy 


The accuracy of our technique in correctly identifying 
the wireless driver operating a NIC for the three test sce- 
narios is shown in Table 2. These results use the full half 
hour of data points. Later in this section, we will ex- 
plore the effects of using less data points on the accuracy 
of our technique. The results also differed based on lo- 
cation. As expected, our technique is the most accurate 
for test set 1 (originally taken from the large signature 
traces) at 96%. The second most accurate test set was 
test set 2 (with only a single wall and no other 802.11 
traffic) at 84%, and the last location had a 77% identifica- 
tion accuracy. These results indicate that different envi- 
ronments affect the accuracy of our technique. However, 
our technique remains reliable in all the the environments 
in which we tested. 

Figure 4 demonstrates that our technique is perfectly 
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Figure 5: Empirical bin width tuning. Shows that 0.8 
second wide bins generate the highest accuracy (96%) 
for test set 1. 


accurate at fingerprinting nine of the wireless drivers 
and over 60% successful at identifying the other eight 
drivers. The accuracy of our method at identifying a par- 
ticular driver is largely dependent on how dissimilar the 
driver’s signature(s) are from other signatures in the mas- 
ter signature database. If the correct signature is similar 
to another in the database, noise such as background traf- 
fic may lead to our technique incorrectly fingerprinting a 
wireless driver. These results show that the majority of 
wireless drivers do have a distinct signature. It is impor- 
tant to note that even with drivers that have less unique 
fingerprints, we still correctly identify the driver for a 
majority of the test cases. 

It is also relevant to note that in cases where the tech- 
nique cannot uniquely identify a driver, it was able to 
narrow the possibilities down to those drivers that have 
similar signatures. Though not supported in the current 
implementation of our technique, it is conceivable to list 
the signatures in the master signature database that are 
close to the unidentified observed signature. 


5.4 Empirical Bin Width Tuning 


The bin width for signatures was empirically optimized 
during our experimentation on test set | by varying the 
size in testing and selecting an optimal width based 
on fingerprinting accuracy. This optimization began by 
starting with a bin width of 0.1 seconds and incremen- 
tally increasing the bin width by 0.1 seconds up to a bin 
width of 5.0 seconds. Figure 5 reveals that a bin width of 
0.8 seconds produced the highest accuracy (96%) in test 
set 1, and thus, was the bin width used for the rest of our 
experiments. 


5.5 Time Required to Fingerprint Driver 


To address our technique’s efficiency, we investigated the 
data and time thresholds required to accurately finger- 
print a driver. Ideally, a fingerprinter would be able to 
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Figure 6: Effects of trace duration on fingerprinting ac- 
curacy. 


identify a wireless driver in real time after only a small 
traffic trace. We measured the fingerprinting accuracy 
of our method in each test scenario with one minute of 
collected data and increased the amount of data in one 
minute increments until the full thirty minute trace from 
each setting was used. Figure 6 illustrates the accuracy of 
our technique in each of the three test cases correspond- 
ing to the amount of trace data used for fingerprinting. 

Since the rate of probe request frames is different for 
most wireless drivers, it is difficult to estimate how many 
probe request frames will be recorded during one minute 
of observation, though for statistical interest, the average 
number of probes detected during one minute of obser- 
vation was 10.79 across all of our testing scenarios. The 
accuracy of our technique is at least 60% in each of the 
three test cases after only one minute of traffic. These 
results show that our method successfully converges rel- 
atively fast on the correct wireless driver and needs only 
a small amount of communication traffic to do so. 


6 Limitations 


In the course of our evaluation, we discovered a few lim- 
itations of our fingerprinting technique. We discuss these 
in detail below. 


6.1 Driver Versions 


One of the original questions we posed concerned the 
resolution of our technique. We have shown that our 
technique is capable of distinguishing between different 
drivers the vast majority of the time. We are also inter- 
ested in whether our method can distinguish between two 
different versions of the same wireless driver. A num- 
ber of wireless card manufactures have released new ver- 
sions of their wireless drivers to support new features. 
We tested our fingerprinting technique on six wireless 
drivers, with multiple driver versions available to deter- 
mine if it was possible to distinguish between different 
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versions of the same wireless driver. Our technique was 
unsuccessful in distinguishing between different versions 
of the same driver. This is a limitation of our fingerprint- 
ing technique since a new version of a driver might patch 
previous security vulnerabilities in the driver. However, 
even without the ability to distinguish between versions, 
our fingerprints greatly reduce the number of potential 
wireless drivers that a target system is running. 


6.2 Hardware Abstraction Layer 


Another unexpected limitation was found when testing 
the MadWifi driver for Linux. This driver works with 
most wireless cards containing the Atheros chipset be- 
cause of the inclusion of a Hardware Abstraction Layer 
(HAL). This creates a more homogeneous driver en- 
vironment since a majority of wireless cards currently 
available use the Atheros chipset. The side effect is that 
the lack of driver diversity reduces the appeal of finger- 
printing wireless drivers. However, one drawback of a 
single (or relatively small number of) hardware abstrac- 
tion layer(s) is that it magnifies any security vulnerability 
identified. 


7 Preventing Fingerprinting 


Several methods can be used to prevent our technique 
from successfully fingerprinting drivers. These methods 
include configurable probing, standardization, automatic 
generation of noise, driver code modification, MAC ad- 
dress masquerading, and driver vulnerability patching. 


7.1 Configurable Probing 


One solution to prevent our fingerprinting technique is 
for device drivers to provide the option to explicitly dis- 
able or enable probe request frames. It makes sense for 
this to be a configurable option not only to prevent fin- 
gerprinting but also to conserve power and bandwidth. 
Probe request frames are used to find networks match- 
ing the available data rates on the client device [7]. The 
SSID of the desired network can be specified or can be 
set to the broadcast SSID when probing for any avail- 
able networks. By default, access points transmit bea- 
con frames, which announce the access point’s pres- 
ence and some configuration information®. Thus, pas- 
sively listening for beacons (i.e., turning off probe re- 
quest frames) could be an effective method of discover- 
ing access points. Another solution would be to config- 
ure wireless device drivers, by default, to passively listen 
for beacons and only send probe requests for available 
networks when manually triggered by the user. 


7.2 Standardization 


An effective, but potentially difficult to implement solu- 
tion for preventing driver fingerprinting is to specify the 
rate at which probe request frames are transmitted in a 


future IEEE standard for the 802.11 MAC. Another step 
towards standardization could result if a corporate body 
or open source consortium was formed to develop a stan- 
dard agreed upon by all driver manufactures. If all driver 
manufactures adhered to such a standard, the described 
fingerprinting method would be rendered useless. Un- 
fortunately, there are many obstacles preventing such a 
standard, the major factor being that some device manu- 
facturers will not want to design devices that expend the 
power or bandwidth necessary to transmit probe requests 
at a standard rate. Due to this reason alone, it is doubt- 
ful that there will be any standardization agreed upon and 
followed by every driver manufacture concerning the rate 
of probe request frame transmission. 


7.3 Automated Noise 


Another strategy to prevent wireless driver fingerprint- 
ing is to generate noise in the form of cover probe re- 
quest frames. Cover traffic disguises a driver by mask- 
ing the driver’s true rate of probe request transmission. 
Due to the fact that our technique uses statistical meth- 
ods to filter out noise, the cover traffic would need to be 
sufficiently random and transmit enough cover to con- 
fuse our technique. A limitation of this approach is that 
the cover probe request frames waste bandwidth the de- 
vice would otherwise use for wireless traffic, and for 
devices with limited power supplies, transmitting cover 
traffic would reduce battery life significantly. Also, given 
enough observation data, the fingerprinter might be able 
to filter away the noise and successfully fingerprint the 
driver. Generating noise is a difficult problem as many 
data mining algorithms have been shown to be effec- 
tive in filtering out such noise and recovering the original 
data [12, 13, 14]. 


7.4 Driver Code Modification 


For open source drivers such as the Madwifi drivers, the 
driver code could be modified to change the transmission 
rate of probe request frames. This alteration would fool 
our fingerprinting technique. However, this is only pos- 
sible for open source drivers and would require a skilled 
programmer to alter the driver code. This would not be 
possible for many windows drivers, since most do not 
provide source code. 


7.5 MAC Address Masquerading 


Earlier, we made the assumption of a one-to-one map- 
ping of MAC addresses to wireless devices. One method 
to prevent driver fingerprinting is to change the device’s 
MAC address to match the MAC address of another de- 
vice within transmission range. This would fool our fin- 
gerprinting technique into believing probe requests from 
two different wireless drivers are originating from the 
same wireless driver. There are a number of problems 
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with this solution. First, the wireless device must make 
certain that the fingerprinter is within transmission range 
of both wireless devices. If the fingerprinter only ob- 
serves probe request frames from one of the two de- 
vices, it will not be deceived. Also, since our method 
uses Statistical methods to filter noise, the wireless device 
needs to make certain that the other device is transmitting 
enough probe request frames to mask its signature. 


7.6 Driver Patching 


While driver patching is not a full solution, we feel the 
creation of well thought out driver patching schemes 
would improve the overall security of device drivers as 
new driver exploits are found. Current research is be- 
ing conducted to improve the process of patching secu- 
rity vulnerabilities [15, 16]. The device driver commu- 
nity should leverage this research to create more robust 
patching methods, and improve the overall level of driver 
security. 


8 Related Work 


Various techniques for system and device level finger- 
printing have been used for both legitimate uses, such 
as forensics and intrusion detection, as well as mali- 
cious uses, such as attack reconnaissance and user pro- 
filing. The most common techniques take advantage of 
explicit content differences between system and applica- 
tion responses. Nmap [17], pOf [18], and Xprobe [19] 
are all open source, widely distributed tools that can re- 
motely fingerprint an operating system by identifying 
unique responses from the TCP/IP networking stack. As 
the TCP/IP stack is tightly coupled to the operating sys- 
tem kernel, these tools match the content of machine re- 
sponses to a database of OS specific response signatures. 
Nmap and Xprobe actively query the target system to in- 
voke these potentially identifying responses. In addition 
to this active probing, pOf can passively fingerprint an 
operating system by monitoring network traffic from a 
target machine to some third party and matching char- 
acteristics of that traffic to a signature database. Data 
link layer content matching can also be used to identify 
wireless LAN discovery applications [20], which can be 
useful for wireless intrusion detection. 

While datagram content identification methods are ar- 
guably the most simple, they are also limited to situa- 
tions where datagram characteristics are uniquely iden- 
tifiable across systems, as well as accessible to an out- 
side party. Except for a few unique instances, 802.11 
MAC-layer frame formatting and content is generally in- 
distinguishable across wireless devices; because of this, 
more sophisticated methods are often required. In [21], 
the authors present a technique to identify network de- 
vices based on their unique analog signal characteristics. 
This fingerprinting technique is based on the premise that 


subtle differences in manufacturing and hardware com- 
ponents create unique signaling characteristics in digital 
devices. While the results of analog signal fingerprinting 
are significant, this method requires expensive hardware 
such as an analog to digital converter, IEEE 488 inter- 
face card, and digital sampling oscilloscope. Also, it is 
not clear from their analysis of wired Ethernet devices 
whether this method would be feasible in a typical wire- 
less network setting where noise from both the environ- 
ment and other devices is a more pressing consideration. 

A device’s clock skew is also a target for fingerprint- 
ing. A technique presented in [22] uses slight drifts in a 
device’s TCP option clock to identify a network device 
over the Internet via its unique clock skew. Whereas our 
technique fingerprints which driver a wireless device is 
running, time skew fingerprinting is used to identify dis- 
tinct devices on the Internet. Concerning security, unique 
device fingerprinting is often not as useful as driver and 
other types of software fingerprinting. As opposed to 
content based fingerprinting, both analog signal and time 
skew fingerprinting exploit characteristics of the under- 
lying system hardware, making these techniques much 
more difficult to spoof. 

Identification via statistical timing analysis in the con- 
text of communication patterns and data content has been 
especially studied in the area of privacy enhancing tech- 
nologies. While network security mechanisms such as 
encryption are often utilized to protect user privacy, traf- 
fic analysis of encrypted traffic has proven successful 
in linking communication initiators and recipients par- 
ticipating in anonymous networking systems [23, 24]. 
Traffic analysis has also been applied to Web page fin- 
gerprinting. In [25], the authors demonstrate a tech- 
nique that characterizes the inter-arrival time and data- 
gram sizes of web requests for certain popular web sites. 
Using these web page characterizations, one can identify 
which sites users on wireless LANs are visiting despite 
these users browsing the Internet via encrypted HTTP 
traffic streams. 

The techniques described above serve as only a sur- 
vey of existing fingerprinting techniques for systems, 
devices, and even static content. The approaches vary 
from exploiting content anomalies in the TCP/IP stack 
to characterizing time-based system behavior at both the 
physical and software layers of a system. While the 
approaches vary, these contributions bring to light the 
true feasibility of fingerprinting via avenues otherwise 
assumed to be uniformly implemented across systems. 


9 Conclusion 


We designed, implemented, and evaluated a technique 
for passive wireless device driver fingerprinting that 
exploits the fact that most IEEE 802.11la/b/g wireless 
drivers have implemented different active scanning algo- 
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rithms. We evaluated our technique and demonstrated 
that it is capable of accurately identifying the wire- 
less driver used by 802.11 wireless devices without spe- 
cialized equipment and in realistic network conditions. 
Through an extensive evaluation including 17 wireless 
drivers, we demonstrated that our method is effective in 
fingerprinting a wide variety of wireless drivers currently 
on the market. Finally, we discussed ways to prevent fin- 
gerprinting that we hope will aid in improving the secu- 
rity of wireless communication for devices that employ 
802.11 networking. 
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Appendix A 


This appendix includes the entire master signature database from our 
evaluation section. It is organized with the name of the wireless driver, 
if the driver was associated (assoc) or unassociated (unassoc), and if 
Windows (win) was configuring the wireless device, or a standalone 
program (native). The values after the driver name and configuration 
are a set of tuples ordered as follows: (Bin Value, Percentage, Bin Mean 
Value). 


cisco-abg-assoc-native (0.8,0.101,0.677)(1.6,0.108, 1.450) 
(2.4,0.168,2.377)(3.2,0.021,2.928)(4,0.024,3.798) 
(4.8,0.028,4.691)(5.6,0.048,5.536)(6.4,0.034,6.303) 
(7.2,0.080,7.132)(8,0.032,7.830)(8.8,0.017,8.473) 
(9.6,0.044,9.607)(53.6,0.288,53.399) 


cisco-abg-unassoc-native (0,0.514,0.048)(0.8,0.285,0.749) 
(1.6,0.037,1.656)(2.4,0.028,2.373)(3.2,0.067,3.264) 
(4.8,0.041,4.981)(5.6,0.025,5.521) 


cisco-abg-unassoc-win (0,0.466,0.072)(0.8,0.126,0.720) 
(1.6,0.115,1.479)(2.4,0.056,2.345)(3.2,0.040,3.089) 
(4,0.025,3.843)(4.8,0.020,4.592)(5.6,0.019,5.415) 
(6.4,0.012,6.129)(8.8,0.013,8.554)(49.6,0.063,49.639) 
(50.4,0.026,50.146) 


dwl-ag530-assoc-native (0,0.420,0.032)(0.8,0.108,0.590) 
(1.6,0.043, 1.358)(2.4,0.011,2.067)(4.8,0.113,4.470) 
(5.6,0.060,5.477)(6.4,0.039,6.192)(7.2,0.030,7.206) 
(8,0.011,7.630)(12,0.010,11.829)(51.2,0.144,50.995) 


dwl-ag530-unassoc-native (0,0.544,0.034)(0.8,0.052,0.597) 
(1.6,0.198,1.670)(6.4,0.053,6.659)(7.2,0.129,7.248) 
(8,0.012,7.806) 


dwl-ag650-assoc-win (0,0.392,0.008)(0.8,0.231,0.549) 
(1.6,0.049, 1.48 1)(2.4,0.030,2.416)(3.2,0.045,3.250) 
(4,0.067,4.092)(4.8,0.021,4.687)(58.4,0.164,58.198) 


dwl-ag650-unassoc-win (0,0.606,0.084)(0.8,0.233,0.621) 
(1.6,0.090, 1.689)(2.4,0.068,2.322) 


dwl-g520-unassoc-native (0,0.533,0.054)(0.8,0.246,0.674) 
(1.6,0.072,1.541)(2.4,0.035,2.539)(3.2,0.079,2.989) 
(4,0.026,3.706) 


dwl-g520-unassoc-win (0,0.527,0.055)(0.8,0.236,0.666) 
(1.6,0.134,1.523)(2.4,0.039,2.401)(3.2,0.044,3.109) 
(4,0.015,3.791) 


engenuis-unassoc-win (0,0.193,0.059)(0.8,0.104, 1.188) 
(1.6,0.609, 1.271)(2.4,0.082,2.529)(4,0.011,3.814) 


intel2100-assoc-win (0,0.766,0.019)(63.2,0.234,62.949) 
intel2100-unassoc-win (0,0.927,0.055)(30.4,0.073,30. 132) 


intel-2200-assoc-native (0,0.591,0.107)(0.8,0.071,0.955) 
(1.6,0.079, 1.495)(2.4,0.107,2.182)(120,0.050, 120.254) 
(120.8,0.091,120.698) 


intel-2200-unassoc-native (0,0.659,0.078)(0.8,0.015,0.882) 
(32.8,0.031,33.063)(34.4,0.139,34.765) (35.2,0.142,34.853) 


intel-2915-assoc-native (0,0.659,0.080)(0.8,0.032,0.938) 
(1.6,0.037,1.426)(118.4,0.171,118.155) (119.2,0.076,119.193) 


intel-2915-unassoc-native (0,0.668,0.083)(32.8,0.331,32.868) 


linksys-pci-unassoc-win (0,0.348,0.165)(0.8,0.273,0.923) 
(1.6,0.032,1.262)(61.6,0.262,61.787) 
(62.4,0.027,62.270)(63.2,0.054,62.953) 


madwifi-unassoc (72.8,0.881,72.988)(133.6,0.119,133.978) 


netgear-assoc-win (0,0.423,0.001)(0.8,0.203,0.611) 
(1.6,0.038,1.552)(2.4,0.058,2.240)(3.2,0.037,3.206) 
(4,0.016,4.006)(4.8,0.060,4.73 1)(5.6,0.010,5.505) 
(57.6,0.149,57.498) 


netgear-unassoc-win (0,0.560,0.061)(0.8,0.135,0.652) 
(1.6,0.077,1.532)(2.4,0.018,2.340)(3.2,0.023,3.125) 
(4,0.106,4.035)(4.8,0.071,4.566) 


osx-airportb-unassoc (0,0.639,0.022)(10.4,0.361,10.295) 


proxim-assoc-native (0,0.035,0.396)(0.8,0.377,0.585) 
(1.6,0.133,1.376)(2.4,0.016,2.078)(4.8,0.168,4.523) 
(5.6,0.035,5.535)(55.2,0.087,55.400)(56,0.024,56.017) 
(56.8,0.084,56.836)(57.6,0.022,57.435) 


proxim-assoc-win (0,0.039,0.385)(0.8,0.329,0.585) 
(1.6,0.118,1.385)(2.4,0.020,2.055)(4.8,0.089,4.681) 
(5.6,0.089,5.500)(6.4,0.032,6.242)(7.2,0.013,7.167) 
(55.2,0.122,55.402)(56,0.036,56.037) 
(56.8,0.068,56.773)(57.6,0.012,57.466) 


proxim-unassoc-win (0,0.540,0.052)(0.8,0.229,0.660) 
(1.6,0.090,1.555)(2.4,0.012,2.328)(4.8,0.055,5.011) 
(6.4,0.040,6.479) 


smce-2532w-assoc-native (0,0.619,0.140)(0.8,0.028,0.477) 
(1.6,0.013,1.812)(60.8,0.013,60.907)(62.4,0.183,62.595) 
(63.2,0.118,62.899) 


sme-2532w-unassoc-win (0,0.065,0.140)(0.8,0.047,0.727) 
(1.6,0.880,1.681) 


smc-2632w-unassoc-native (0,0.511,0.083)(10.4,0.470, 10.555) 


smc-wpci-assoc-native (0,0.461,0.001)(0.8,0.117,0.588) 
(1.6,0.139,1.678)(2.4,0.020,2.185)(4,0.021,3.915) 
(4.8,0.093,5.028)(56,0.127,55.708) 


smc-wpci-unassoc-native (0,0.563,0.038)(0.8,0.144,0.689) 
(1.6,0.014,1.790)(4,0.093,3.857)(4.8,0.079,4.952) 
(5.6,0.057,5.935)(6.4,0.026,6.178) 


wpc54g-assoc-win (0,0.633,0.038)(0.8,0.114,0.437) 
(62.4,0.148,62.550)(63.2,0.105,62.981) 


wpc54g-unassoc-native (0,0.623,0.054)(0.8,0.151,0.633) 
(62.4,0.172,62.299)(63.2,0.055,62.960) 
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7It is important to note that some attackers will sniff the MAC ad- 
dresses of other users on a wireless network to use as their own, giving 
them the ability to steal a connection or hide their malicious actions. 
Although we acknowledge that this scenario would bring about dupli- 
cate MAC addresses on a network, we believe it is far from the common 
case in most network settings. 

8This is in contrast to disabling the SSID broadcast function. Dis- 
abling SSID broadcast simply forces an AP to send a string of spaces or 
a null string in the SSID field of the beacon frame. Kismet [26] reports 
this SSID as <no ssid>. 
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Abstract 

We present a static analysis algorithm for detecting secu- 
rity vulnerabilities in PHP, a popular server-side script- 
ing language for building web applications. Our analysis 
employs a novel three-tier architecture to capture infor- 
mation at decreasing levels of granularity at the intra- 
block, intraprocedural, and interprocedural level. This 
architecture enables us to handle dynamic features of 
scripting languages that have not been adequately ad- 
dressed by previous techniques. 

We demonstrate the effectiveness of our approach on 
six popular open source PHP code bases, finding 105 pre- 
viously unknown security vulnerabilities, most of which 
we believe are remotely exploitable. 


1 Introduction 


Web-based applications have proliferated rapidly in re- 
cent years and have become the de facto standard for de- 
livering online services ranging from discussion forums 
to security sensitive areas such as banking and retail- 
ing. As such, security vulnerabilities in these applica- 
tions represent an increasing threat to both the providers 
and the users of such services. During the second half of 
2004, Symantec cataloged 670 vulnerabilities affecting 
web applications, an 81% increase over the same period 
in 2003 [17]. This trend is likely to continue for the fore- 
seeable future. 

According to the same report, these vulnerabilities are 
typically caused by programming errors in input valida- 
tion and improper handling of submitted requests [17]. 
Since vulnerabilities are usually deeply embedded in the 
program logic, traditional network-level defense (e.g., 
firewalls) does not offer adequate protection against such 
attacks. Testing is also largely ineffective because attack- 
ers typically use the least expected input to exploit these 
vulnerabilities and compromise the system. 

A natural alternative is to find these errors using static 
analysis. This approach has been explored in Web- 


SSARI [7] and by Minamide [10]. WebSSARI has been 
used to find a number of security vulnerabilities in PHP 
scripts, but has a large number of false positives and neg- 
atives due to its intraprocedural type-based analysis. Mi- 
namide’s system checks syntactic correctness of HTML 
output from PHP scripts and does not seem to be effec- 
tive for finding security vulnerabilities. The main mes- 
sage of this paper is that analysis of scripting languages 
need not be significantly more difficult than analysis 
of conventional languages. While a scripting language 
stresses different aspects of static analysis, an analysis 
suitably designed to address the important aspects of 
scripting languages can identify many serious vulnera- 
bilities in scripts reliably and with a high degree of au- 
tomation. Given the importance of scripting in real world 
applications, we believe there is an opportunity for static 
analysis to have a significant impact in this new domain. 

In this paper, we apply static analysis to finding se- 
curity vulnerabilities in PHP, a server-side scripting lan- 
guage that has become one of the most widely adopted 
platforms for developing web applications.! Our goal is 
a bug detection tool that automatically finds serious vul- 
nerabilities with high confidence. This work, however, 
does not aim to verify the absence of bugs. 

This paper makes the following contributions: 


e We present an interprocedural static analysis al- 
gorithm for PHP. A language as dynamic as PHP 
presents unique challenges for static analysis: lan- 
guage constructs (e.g., include) that allow dynamic 
inclusion of program code, variables whose types 
change during execution, operations with semantics 
that depend on the runtime types of the operands 
(e.g., <), and pervasive use of hash tables and regu- 
lar expression matching are just some features that 
must be modeled well to produce useful results. 


'Installed on over 23 million Internet domains [14], and is ranked 
fourth on the TIOBE programming community index [18]. 
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To faithfully model program behavior in such a lan- 
guage, we use a three-tier analysis that captures 
information at decreasing levels of granularity at 
the intrablock, intraprocedural, and interprocedural 
levels. This architecture allows the analysis to be 
precise where it matters the most—at the intrablock 
and, to a lesser extent, the intraprocedural levels— 
and use agressive abstraction at the natural abstrac- 
tion boundary along function calls to achieve scal- 
ability. We use symbolic execution to model dy- 
namic features inside basic blocks and use block 
summaries to hide that complexity from intra- and 
inter-procedural analysis. We believe the same tech- 
niques can be applied easily to other scripting lan- 
guages (e.g., Perl). 


e We show how to use our static analysis algorithm 
to find SQL injection vulnerabilities. Once config- 
ured, the analysis is fully automatic. Although we 
focus on SQL injections in this work, the same tech- 
niques can be applied to detecting other vulnerabil- 
ities such as cross site scripting (XSS) and code in- 
jection in web applications. 


e We experimentally validate our approach by im- 
plementing the analysis algorithm and running it 
on six popular web applications written in PHP, 
finding 105 previously unknown security vulnera- 
bilities. We analyzed two reported vulnerabilities 
in PHP-fusion, a mature, widely deployed content 
management system, and construct exploits for both 
that allow an attacker to control or damage the sys- 
tem.” 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. We start 
with a brief introduction to PHP and show examples of 
SQL vulnerabilities in web application code (Section 2). 
We then present our analysis algorithm and show how we 
use it to find SQL injection vulnerabilities (Section 3). 
Section 4 describes the implementation, experimental re- 
sults, and two case studies of exploitable vulnerabilities 
in PHP-fusion. Section 5 discusses related work and Sec- 
tion 6 concludes. 


2 Background 


This section briefly introduces the PHP language and 
shows examples of SQL injection vulnerabilities in PHP. 

PHP was created a decade ago by Rasmus Lerdorf 
as a simple set of Perl scripts for tracking accesses to 
his online resume. It has since evolved into one of the 
most popular server-side scripting languages for build- 
ing web applications. According to a recent Security 


2Both vulnerabilities have been reported to and fix ed by the PHP- 
fusion developers. 


Space survey, PHP is installed on 44.6% of Apache web 
servers [16], adopted by millions of developers, and used 
or supported by Yahoo, IBM, Oracle, and SAP, among 
others [14]. 

Although the PHP language has undergone two major 
re-designs over the past decade, it retains a Perl-like syn- 
tax and dynamic (interpreted) nature, which contributes 
to its most frequently claimed advantage of being simple 
and flexible. 

PHP has a suite of programming constructs and spe- 
cial operations that ease web development. We give three 
examples: 


1. Natural integration with SQL: PHP provides 
nearly native support for database operations. For 
example, using inline variables in strings, most SQL 
queries can be concisely expressed with a simple 
function call 


$rows=mysql_query("UPDATE users SET 
pass='$pass’ WHERE userid='$userid’"); 


Contrast this code with Java, where a database 
is typically accessed through prepared statements: 
one creates a statement template and fills in the val- 
ues (along with their types) using bind variables: 
PreparedStatement s = con.prepareStatement 
("UPDATE users SET pass = ? 
WHERE userid = ?"); 


s.setString(1, pass); s.setint(2, userid); 
int rows = s.executeUpdate(); 


2. Dynamic types and implicit casting to and from 
strings: PHP, like other scripting languages, has 
extensive support for string operations and auto- 
matic conversions between strings and other types. 
These features are handy for web applications be- 
cause strings serve as the common medium between 
the browser, the web server, and the database back- 
end. For example, we can convert a number into a 
string without an explicit cast: 


if (Suserid < 0) exit; 
$query = "SELECT * from users 
WHERE userid = ‘$userid’"; 





3. Variable scoping and the environment: PHP has 
a number of mechanisms that minimize redundancy 
when accessing values from the execution environ- 
ment. For example, HTTP get and post requests are 
automatically imported into the global name space 
as hash tables $.GET and $-POST. To access the 
“name” field of a submitted form, one can simply 
use $_GET[‘name’] directly in the program. 


If this still sounds like too much typing, PHP pro- 
vides an extract operation that automatically im- 
ports all key-value pairs of a hash table into the 
current scope. In the example above, one can 
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CFG := build_control_flow_graph(AST); 
foreach (basic_block b in CFG) 
summaries[b] := simulate_block(b); 
return make_function_summary(CFG, summaries); 


use extract(_-GET, EXTR-OVERWRITE) to import 
data submitted using the HTTP get method. To ac- 
cess the $name field, one now simply types $name, 
which is preferred by some to $_GET[‘name’]. 


Figure 1: Pseudo-code for the analysis of a function. 
However, these conveniences come with security im- 


plications: 


3 Analysis 

1. SQL injection made easy: Bind variables in Java 
have the benefit of assuring the programmer that 
any data passed into an SQL query remains data. 
The same cannot be said for the PHP example 


Given a PHP source file, our tool carries out static anal- 
ysis in the following steps: 


e We parse the PHP source into abstract syntax trees 


where malformed data from a malicious attacker 
may change the meaning of an SQL statement and 
cause unintended operations to the database. These 
are commonly called SQL injection attacks. 


In the example above (case 1), suppose $userid is 
controlled by the attacker and has value 


"OR =41 
The query string becomes 


UPDATE users SET pass=’.. .’ 
WHERE userid=’’ OR '1’='1' 


which has the effect of updating the password for 
all users in the database. 


. Unexpected conversions: Consider the following 
code: 


if (S$userid == 0) echo $userid; 


One would expect that if the program prints any- 
thing, it should be “0”. Unfortunately, PHP implic- 
itly casts string values into numbers before com- 
paring them with an integer. Non-numerical values 
(e.g., “abc’”’) convert to 0 without complaint, so the 
code above can print anything other than a non-zero 
number. We can imagine a potential SQL injection 
vulnerability if $userid is subsequently used to con- 
struct an SQL query as in the previous case. 


. Uninitialized variables under user control: In 
PHP, uninitialized variables default to null. Some 
programs rely on this fact for correct behavior; con- 
sider the following code: 


1 extract($.GET, EXTR-OVERWRITE); 
2 for ($i=0;$i<=7;$i++) 


3. $new_pass .= chr(rand(97, 122)); // append one char 


4 mysql_query("UPDATE ... $new_pass ..."); 


This program generates a random password and in- 
serts it into the database. However, due to the 
extract operation on line 1, a malicious user can in- 
troduce an arbitrary initial value for $new_pass by 
adding an unexpected new-_pass field into the sub- 


(ASTs). Our parser is based on the standard open- 
source implementation of PHP 5.0.5 [13]. Each 
PHP source file contains a main section (referred to 
as the main function hereafter although it is not part 
of any function definition) and zero or more user- 
defined functions. We store the user-defined func- 
tions in the environment and start the analysis from 
the main function. 


e The analysis of a single function is summarized in 


Figure 1. For each function in the program, the anal- 
ysis performs a standard conversion from the ab- 
stract syntax tree (AST) of the function body into 
a control flow graph (CFG). The nodes of the CFG 
are basic blocks: maximal single entry, single exit 
sequences of statements. The edges of the CFG are 
the jump relationships between blocks. For con- 
ditional jumps, the corresponding CFG edge is la- 
beled with the branch predicate. 


e Each basic block is simulated using symbolic exe- 


cution. The goal is to understand the collective ef- 
fects of statements in a block on the global state of 
the program and summarize their effects into a con- 
cise block summary (which describes, among other 
things, the set of variables that must be sanitized? 
before entering the block). We describe the simula- 
tion algorithm in Section 3.1. 


e After computing a summary for each basic block, 


we use a standard reachability analysis to com- 
bine block summaries into a function summary. 
The function summary describes the pre- and post- 
conditions of a function (e.g., the set of sanitized in- 
put variables after calling the current function). We 
discuss this step in Section 3.2. 


e During the analysis of a function, we might en- 


counter calls to other user-defined functions. We 
discuss modeling function calls, and the order in 
which functions are analyzed, in Section 3.3. 


Sanitization is an operation that ensures that user input can be 
safely used in an SQL query (e.g., no unescaped quotes or spaces). 


mitted HTTP form data. 
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function simulate_block(BasicBlock b) : BlockSummary 


{ 


state := init.simulation_state(); 
foreach (Statement s in b) { 
state := simulate(s, state); 
if (state.has_returned || state.has_exited) 
break; 
} 


summary := make_block_summary(state); 
return summary; 


} 


Figure 2: Pseudo-code for intra-block simulation. 


3.1 Simulating Basic Blocks 
3.1.1 Outline 


Figure 2 gives pseudo-code outlining the symbolic simu- 
lation process. Recall each basic block contains a linear 
sequence of statements with no jumps or jump targets 
in the middle. The simulation starts in an initial state, 
which maps each variable x to a symbolic initial value 
Xq. It processes each statement in the block in order, 
updating the simulator state to reflect the effect of that 
statement. The simulation continues until it encounters 
any of the following: 


1. the end of the block; 


2. areturn statement. In this case, the current block is 
marked as a return block, and the simulator evalu- 
ates and records the return value; 


3. an exit statement. In this case the current block is 
marked as an exit block; 


4. a call to a user-defined function that exits the pro- 
gram. This condition is automatically determined 
using the function summary of the callee (see Sec- 
tions 3.2 and 3.3). 


Note that in the last case execution of the program 
has also terminated and therefore we remove any ensu- 
ing statements and outgoing CFG edges from the current 
block. 

After a basic block is simulated, we use information 
contained in the final state of the simulator to summarize 
the effect of the block into a block summary, which we 
store for use during the intraprocedural analysis (see Sec- 
tion 3.2). The state itself is discarded after simulation. 

The following subsections describe the simulation 
process in detail. We start with a definition of the subset 
of PHP that we model (83.1.2) and discuss the represen- 
tation of the simulation state and program values (§3.1.3, 
§3.1.4) during symbolic execution. Using the value rep- 
resentation, we describe how the analyzer simulates ex- 
pressions (§3.1.5) and statements (§3.1.6). Finally, we 


Type (7) ::= str | bool | int | T 
Const (c) ::= string | int | true | false | null 
L-val (lv) := x | Arg#i | lv[e] 
Expr (e) ::=c | lv | e binop e | unop e | (r)e 
Stmt (S) := lu — e| lu — f(e1,...,en) 
| return e | exit | include e 
binop € {+,—,concat, ==,!=,<,>,...} 


unop € {—,>} 


Figure 3: Language Definition 


describe how we represent and infer block summaries 
(83.1.7). 


3.1.2 Language 


Figure 3 gives the definition of a small imperative lan- 
guage that captures a subset of PHP constructs that we 
believe is relevant to SQL injection vulnerabilities. Like 
PHP, the language is dynamically typed. We model three 
basic types of PHP values: strings, booleans and inte- 
gers. In addition, we introduce a special T type to de- 
scribe objects whose static types are undetermined (e.g., 
input parameters).* 

Expressions can be constants, l-values, unary and bi- 
nary operations, and type casts. The definition of 1- 
values is worth mentioning because in addition to vari- 
ables and function parameters, we include a named sub- 
script operation to give limited support to the array and 
hash table accesses used extensively in PHP programs. 

A statement can be an assignment, function call, re- 
turn, exit, or include. The first four statement types re- 
quire no further explanation. The include statement is 
a commonly used feature unique to scripting languages, 
which allows programmers to dynamically insert code 
into the program. In our language, include evaluates 
its string argument, and executes the program file des- 
ignated by the string as if it is inserted at that program 
point (e.g., it shares the same scope). We describe how 
we simulate such behavior in Section 3.1.6. 


3.1.3 State 


Figure 4(a) gives the definition of values and states dur- 
ing simulation. The simulation state maps memory loca- 
tions to their value representations, where a memory lo- 
cation is either a program variable (e.g. x), or an entry in 
a hash table accessed via another location (e.g. x[key]). 
Note the definition of locations is recursive, so multi- 
level hash dereferences are supported in our algorithm. 


4Tn general, in a dynamically typed language, a more precise static 
approximation in this case would be a sum (aka. soft typing) [1, 20]. 
We have not found it necessary to use type sums in this work. 
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Value Representation 


Loc (1) ::= a | U[string] | [T] 
Init-Values (0) ::= lo 
Segment (3) ::= string | contains(c) | o | 
String (s) ::= (G1,..., Bn) 
Boolean (6) ::= true | false | untaint(o0, 01) 
Loc-set(o) := {l1,...,ln} 
Integer (2) :=k 
Value (v) :=s|b|¢|o| T 


Simulation State 


State ([) : Loc — Value 


(a) Value representation and simulation state. 


Locations 








——_ var ——_ 2 
TrasSa [TF Arg#n > Arg#n 
Tresl 
The Su! v= cast(v’, str) : 
Ti fal fe =a dim 
lel as ee otherwise 
(b) L-values. 
Type casts: 
_ ftrue ifk 40 
Sa O R= ‘es otherwise 
cast(true, str) = (“1"} 
cast(false, str) = () 
cast(v = ((31,..., Bn), bool) 
true a (vu Z (KOS) A Vina —is-empty (;) 
= ¢ false if (v = (“0}) Vv Niet isempty((3;) 
T otherwise 
Evaluation Rules: 
ThkWwSl 
——___— L-val 
PEWS ri) 
Tre, 4 vy cast(v1,str) = (G1,..., Bn) 
E 
[Te t tr) = or 
eg > v2 Cas Gee (Bn41, , Bm) oncat 
TF ey concat e2 > (G1,..., Bm) 
Thesv cast(v, bool) = v’ 
“pal not 
true if v’ = false 
Pee & false if v’ = true 
oe untaint(o1, 70) if v’ = untaint(o0, 01) 
T otherwise 


(c) Expressions. 


Figure 4: Intrablock simulation algorithm. 


On entry to the function, each location / is implicitly 
initialized to a symbolic initial value /g, which makes up 
the initial state of the simulation. The values we rep- 
resent in the state can be classified into three categories 
based on type: 


Strings: Strings are the most fundamental type in many 
scripting languages, and precision in modeling strings 
directly determines analysis precision. Strings are typ- 
ically constructed through concatenation. For example, 
user inputs (via HTTP get and post methods) are often 
concatenated with a pre-constructed skeleton to form an 
SQL query. Similarly, results from the query can be con- 
catenated with HTML templates to form output. Model- 
ing concatenation well enables an analysis to better un- 
derstand information flow in a script. Thus, our string 
representations is based on concatenation. String val- 
ues are represented as an ordered concatenation of string 
segments, which can be one of the following: a string 
constant, the initial value of a memory location on entry 
to the current block (Jp), or a string that contains initial 
values of zero or more elements from a set of memory 
locations (contains(o)). We use the last representation to 
model return values from function calls, which may non- 
deterministically contain a combination of global vari- 
ables and input parameters. For example, in 

1 function f($a, $b) { 

2 if (...) return $a; 

3 else return $b; 

4-5 

5 $ret = f($x.$y, $2); 
we represent the return value on line 5 as 
contains({x,y,z}) to model the fact that it may con- 
tain any element in the set as a sub-string. 

The string representation described above has the fol- 
lowing benefits: 

First, we get automatic constant folding for strings 
within the current block, which is often useful for re- 
solving hash keys and distinguishing between hash ref- 
erences (e.g., in $key = “key”; return $hash[$key];). 

Second, we can track how the contents of one input 
variable flow into another by finding occurrences of ini- 
tial values of the former in the final representation of the 
latter. For example, in: $a = $a. $b, the final represen- 
tation of $a is (ao, bo). We know that if either $a or $b 
contains unsanitized user input on entry to the current 
block, so does $a upon exit. 

Finally, interprocedural dataflow is possible by track- 
ing function return values based on function summaries 
using contains(a). We describe this aspect in more detail 
in Section 3.3. 


Booleans: In PHP, a common way to perform input val- 
idation is to call a function that returns true or false de- 
pending on whether the input is well-formed or not. For 
example, the following code sanitizes $userid: 
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$o0k = is_safe($userid); 

if (!Sok) exit; 
The value of Boolean variable $ok after the call is 
undetermined, but it is correlated with the safety of 
g$userid. This motivates untaint(a9,01) as a represen- 
tation for such Booleans: oo (resp. o1) represents the 
set of validated l-values when the Boolean is false (resp. 
true). In the example above, $ok has representation 
untaint({}, {userid}). 

Besides untaint, representation for Booleans also in- 

clude constants (true and false) and unknown (7). 


Integers: Integer operations are less emphasized in our 
simulation. We track integer constants and binary and 
unary operations between them. We also support type 
casts from integers to Boolean and string values. 


3.1.4 Locations and L-values 


In the language definition in Figure 3, hash references 
may be aliased through assignments and l-values may 
contain hash accesses with non-constant keys. The same 
1-value may refer to different memory locations depend- 
ing on the value of both the host and the key, and there- 
fore, l-values are not suitable as memory locations in the 
simulation state. 

Figure 4(b) gives the rules we use to resolve ]-values 
into memory locations. The var and arg rules map each 
program variable and function argument to a memory lo- 
cation identified by its name, and the dim rule resolves 
hash accesses by first evaluating the hash table to a loca- 
tion and then appending the key to form the location for 
the hash entry. 

These rules are designed to work in the presence of 
simple aliases. Consider the following program: 

1 $hash = $_POST; 

2 $key = ‘userid’; 

3 $userid = $hash[$key]; 
The program first creates an alias ($hash) to hash ta- 
ble $_POST and then accesses the userid entry using that 
alias. On entry to the block, the initial state maps every 
location to its initial value: 


T= {hash => hasho, key = keyo, POST = -POSTo, 
-POST [userid] = -POST[userid]o } 


According to the var rule, each variable maps to its own 
unique location. After the first two assignments, the state 
is: 


T= {hash > -POSTo, key = (‘userid’), ...} 


We use the dim rule to resolve $hash[$key] on line 3: 
$hash evaluates to _POSTo, and $key evaluates to con- 
stant string ’userid’. Therefore, the l-value $hash[$key] 
evaluates to location _POST[userid], and thus the analysis 
assigns the desired value POST [userid]o to $userid. 


3.1.5 Expressions 


We perform abstract evaluation of expressions based on 
the value representation described above. Because PHP 
is a dynamically typed language, operands are implicitly 
cast to appropriate types for operations in an expression. 
Figure 4(c) gives a representative sample of cast rules 
simulating cast operations in PHP. For example, Boolean 
value true, when used in a string context, evaluates to 
“1”. false, on the other hand, is converted to the empty 
string instead of “0”. In cases where exact representation 
is not possible, the result of the cast is unknown (T). 

Figure 4(c) also gives three representative rules for 
evaluating expressions. The first rule handles 1-values, 
and the result is obtained by first resolving the ]-value 
into a memory location, and then looking up the location 
in the evaluation context (recall that (7) = Jp on entry 
to the block). 

The second rule models string concatenation. We first 
cast the value of both operands to string values, and the 
result is the concatenation of both. 

The final rule handles Boolean negation. The in- 
teresting case involves untaint values. Recall that 
untaint(a9,01) denotes an unknown Boolean value that 
is false (resp. true) if l-values in the set og (resp. 01) 
are sanitized. Given this definition, the negation of 
untaint(a9, 01) is untaint(o1, 0). 

The analysis of an expression is T if we cannot deter- 
mine a more precise representation, which is a potential 
source of false negatives. 


3.1.6 Statements 


We model assignments, function calls, return, exit, and 
include statements in the program. The assignment rule 
resolves the left-hand side to a memory location /, and 
evaluates the right-hand side to a value v. The updated 
simulation state after the assignment maps / to the new 
value v: 


THwSil TreSv 


———.—— assignment 
TrKluH—eST[lr vu] 


Function calls are similar. The return value of a function 
call f(e1,...,€n) is modeled using either contains(c) 
(if f returns a string) or untaint(oo,01) (if f returns a 
Boolean) depending on the inferred summary for f. We 
defer discussion of the function summaries and the re- 
turn value representation to Sections 3.2 and 3.3. For the 
purpose of this section, we use the uninterpreted value 
f(v1,...,Un) asa place holder for the actual representa- 
tion of the return value: 


PeEwSl Pree Su... Ken Son i 
un 


Th lu — f(et,...,en) S Pll > f(v1,...,Un)] 
In addition to the return value, certain functions have 
pre- and post-conditions depending on the operation they 
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perform. Pre- and post-conditions are inferred and stored 
in the callee’s summary, which we describe in detail in 
Sections 3.2 and 3.3. Here we show two examples to 


illustrate their effects: 
function validate($x) { 
if (!is.numeric($x)) exit; 
return; 


} 
function my_query($q) { 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 global $db; 
7 mysql_db_query($db, $q); 
8 

9 

0 


} 
validate($a.$b); 
my_query("SELECT. . .WHERE a = ‘$a’ AND c = '$c’"); 


The validate function tests whether the argument is a 
number (and thus safe) and aborts if it is not. There- 
fore, line 9 sanitizes both $a and $b. We record this fact 
by inspecting the value representation of the actual pa- 
rameter (in this case (ao, bo)), and remembering the set 
of non-constant segments that are sanitized. 

The second function my_query uses its argument as a 
database query string by calling mysql_db_query. To pre- 
vent SQL injection attacks, any user input must be sani- 
tized before it becomes part of the first parameter. Again, 
we enforce this requirement by inspecting the value rep- 
resentation of the actual parameter. We record any un- 
sanitized non-constant segments (in this case $c, since $a 
is sanitized on line 9) and require they be sanitized as 
part of the pre-condition for the current block. 

Sequences of assignments and function calls are sim- 
ulated by using the output environment of the previous 
statement as the input environment of the current state- 
ment: 


= 


Ths sl’ bs SP" 
= op 

[Tek (S13 82) =I" 
The final simulation state is the output state of the final 
statement. 

The return and exit statements terminate control flow® 
and require special treatment. For a return, we evalu- 
ate the return value and use it in calculating the function 
summary. In case of an exit statement, we mark the cur- 
rent block as an exit block. 

Finally, include statements are a commonly used fea- 
ture unique to scripting languages allowing programmers 
to dynamically insert code and function definitions from 
another script. In PHP, the included code inherits the 
variable scope at the point of the include statement. It 
may introduce new variables and function definitions, 
and change or sanitize existing variables before the next 
statement in the block is executed. 

We process include statements by first parsing the in- 
cluded file, and adding any new function definitions to 
the environment. We then splice the control flow graph of 


5So do function calls that exits the program, in which case we re- 
move any ensuing statements and outgoing edges from the current CFG 
block. See Section 3.3. 


the included main function at the current program point 
by a) removing the include statement, b) breaking the 
current basic block into two at that point, c) linking the 
first half of the current block to the start of the main 
function, and all return blocks (those containing a return 
statement) in the included CFG to the second half, and d) 
replacing the return statements in the included script with 
assignments to reflect the fact that control flow resumes 
in the current script. 


3.1.7. Block summary 


The final step for the symbolic simulator is to charac- 
terize the behavior of a CFG block into a concise sum- 
mary. A block summary is represented as a six-tuple 
(E,D,F,T,R,U): 


e Error set (€): the set of input variables that must be 
sanitized before entering the current block. These 
are accumulated during simulation of function calls 
that require sanitized input. 


e Definitions (D): the set of memory locations de- 
fined in the current block. For example, in 


$a = $a.$b; $c = 123; 
we have D = {a,c}. 


e Value flow (F): the set of pairs of locations (11, /2) 
where the string value of /; on entry becomes a sub- 
string of J2 on exit. In the example above, F = 


{(a, a), (b, a) }. 


e Termination predicate (7): true if the current 
block contains an exit statement, or if it calls a func- 
tion that causes the program to terminate. 


e Return value (7): records the representation for 
the return value if any, undefined otherwise. Note 
that if the current block has no successors, either 7 
has a value or T is true. 


e Untaint set (/): for each successor of the current 
CFG block, we compute the set of locations that 
are sanitized if execution continues onto that block. 
Sanitization can occur via function calls, casting to 
safe types (e.g., int, etc), regular expression match- 
ing, and other tests. The untaint set for different 
successors might differ depending on the value of 
branch predicates. We show an example below. 

validate($a); 


$b = (int) $c; 
if (is_numeric($d)) 


As mentioned earlier, validate exits if $a is unsafe. 
Casting to integer also returns a safe result. There- 
fore, the untaint set is {a, b, d} for the true branch, 
and {a, b} for the false branch. 
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3.2 Intraprocedural Analysis 


Based on block summaries computed in the previous 
step, the intraprocedural analysis computes the follow- 
ing summary (€, R, S, ¥) for each function: 


1. Error set (€): the set of memory locations (vari- 


the caller to determine the validity of user input. In 
the example above, 


S = (false > {}, true > {arg#1}) 


For comparison, the validate function defined previ- 
ously has S = (* = {arg#1}). In the next section, 


ables, parameters, and hash accesses) whose value 
may flow into a database query, and therefore must 
be sanitized before invoking the current function. 
For the main function, the error set must not in- 
clude any user-defined variables (e.g. $-GET[‘...’] 
or $_POST/[‘...’])}—the analysis emits an error mes- 
sage for each such violation. 


We compute € by a backwards reachability analy- 
sis that propagates the error set of each block (using 
the €,D,F, and U components in the block sum- 
maries) to the start block of the function. 


. Return set (R): the set of parameters or global 


variables whose value may be a substring of the re- 
turn value of the function. R is only computed for 
functions that may return string values. For exam- 
ple, in the following code, the return set includes 
both function arguments and the global variable $ta- 
ble (i.e., R = {table, arg#1, arg#2}). 

function make_query($user, $pass) { 

global $table; 


return "SELECT * from $table ". 
"where user = $user and pass = $pass"; 
} 


We compute the function return set by using a for- 
ward reachability analysis that expresses each re- 
turn value (recorded in the block summaries as 7?) 
as a Set of function parameters and global variables. 


. Sanitized values (S): the set of parameters or 


global variables that are sanitized on function exit. 
We compute the set by using a forward reachability 
analysis to determine the set of sanitized inputs at 
each return block, and we take the intersection of 
those sets to arrive at the final result. 


If the current function returns a Boolean value as its 
result, we distinguish the sanitized value set when 
the result is true versus when it is false (mirror- 
ing the untaint representation for Boolean values 
above). The following example motivates this dis- 
tinction: 

function is_valid($x) { 


if (is.numeric($x)) return true; 
return false; 


} 


The parameter is sanitized if the function returns 
true, and the return value is likely to be used by 


we describe how we make use of this information in 
the caller. 


4. Program Exit (7): a Boolean which indicates 
whether the current function terminates program ex- 
ecution on all paths. Note that control flow can 
leave a function either by returning to the caller or 
by terminating the program. We compute the exit 
predicate by enumerating over all CFG blocks that 
have no successors, and identify them as either re- 
turn blocks or exit blocks (the J and R component 
in the block summary). If there are no return blocks 
in the CFG, the current function is an exit function. 


The dataflow algorithms used in deriving these facts 
are fairly standard fix-point computations. We omit the 
details for brevity. 


3.3 Interprocedural Analysis 


This section describes how we conduct interprocedural 
analysis using summaries computed in the previous step. 
Assuming f has summary (€,R,S,), we process a 
function call f(e1,..., en) during intrablock simulation 
as follows: 


1. Pre-conditions: We use the error set (€) in the 
function summary to identify the set of parameters 
and global variables that must be sanitized before 
calling this function. We substitute actual parame- 
ters for formal parameters in € and record any un- 
sanitized non-constant segments of strings in the er- 
ror set as the sanitization pre-condition for the cur- 
rent block. 


2. Exit condition: If the callee is marked as an exit 
function (i.e., V is true), we remove any statements 
that follow the call and delete all outgoing edges 
from the current block. We further mark the current 
block as an exit block. 


3. Post-conditions: If the function unconditionally 
sanitizes a set of input parameters and global vari- 
ables, we mark this set of values as safe in the sim- 
ulation state after substituting actual parameters for 
formal parameters. 


If sanitization is conditional on the return value 
(e.g., the is_valid function defined above), we record 
the intersection of its two component sets as being 
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unconditionally sanitized (i.e., a9 N01 if the untaint 
set is (false > oo, true > 01)). 


4. Return value: If the function returns a Boolean 
value and it conditionally sanitizes a set of input pa- 
rameters and global variables, we use the untaint 
representation to model that correlation: 


TEKWSl Tkea3u feds Phen = Un 

Summary(f) = (E€,R,S, X) 

S = (false > o0,true> 01) o« =o00N01 

06 = substs(o0 — 0) 1 = substs(o1 — ox) 


TEWwe ffei,...,€n) STL 6 untaint(o), o/)] 


In the rule above, substz(a) substitutes actual pa- 
rameters (v;) for formal parameters in o. 


If the callee returns a string value, we use the return 
set component of the function summary (7?) to de- 
termine the set of input parameters and global vari- 
ables that might become a substring of the return 
value: 


ThkWwSil Tke3u bs Phen = Un 
Summary(f) = (E,R,S,%) o’ = substs(R) 


The fie1,...,€n) > I'l 6 contains(o’)| 


Since we require the summary information of a func- 
tion before we can analyze its callers, the order in which 
functions are analyzed is important. Due to the dynamic 
nature of PHP (e.g., include statements), we analyze 
functions on demand—a function f is analyzed and sum- 
marized when we first encounter a call to f. The sum- 
mary is then memoized to avoid redundant analysis. Ef- 
fectively, our algorithm analyzes the source codebase in 
topological order based on the static function call graph. 
If we encounter a cycle during the analysis, the current 
implementation uses a dummy “no-op” summary as a 
model for the second invocation (i.e., we do not compute 
fix points for recursive functions). In theory, this is a po- 
tential source of false negatives, which can be removed 
by adding a simple iterative algorithm that handles re- 
cursion. However, practically, such an algorithm may be 
unnecessary given the rare occurrence of recursive calls 
in PHP programs. 


4 Experimental Results 


The analysis described in Section 3 has been imple- 
mented as two separate parts: a frontend based on the 
open source PHP 5.0.5 distribution that parses the source 
files into abstract syntax trees and a backend written in 
OCaml [8] that reads the ASTs into memory and car- 
ries out the analysis. This separation ensures maximum 
compatibility while minimizing dependence on the PHP 
implementation. 


The decision to use different levels of abstraction in 
the intrablock, intraprocedural, and interprocedural lev- 
els enabled us to fine tune the amount of information we 
retain at one level independent of the algorithm used in 
another and allowed us to quickly build a usable tool. 
The checker is largely automatic and requires little hu- 
man intervention for use. We seed the checker with a 
small set of query functions (e.g. mysql_query) and saniti- 
zation operations (e.g. isnumeric). The checker infers the 
rest automatically. 

Regular expression matching presents a challenge to 
automation. Regular expressions are used for a variety 
of purposes including, but not limited to, input valida- 
tion. Some regular expressions match well-formed input 
while others detect malformed input; assuming one way 
or the other results in either false positives or false neg- 
atives. Our solution is to maintain a database of previ- 
ously seen regular expressions and their effects, if any. 
Previously unseen regular expressions are assumed by 
default to have no sanitization effects, so as not to miss 
any errors due to incorrect judgment. To make it easy 
for the user to specify the sanitization effects of regular 
expressions, the checker has an interactive mode where 
the user is prompted when the analysis encounters a pre- 
viously unseen regular expression and the user’s answers 
are recorded for future reference.® Having the user de- 
clare the role of regular expressions has the real poten- 
tial to introduce errors into the analysis; however, prac- 
tically, we found this approach to be very effective and 
it helped us find at least two vulnerabilities caused by 
overly lenient regular expressions being used for sani- 
tization.’ Our tool collected information for 49 regular 
expressions from the user over all our experiments (the 
user replies with one keystroke for each inquiry), so the 
burden on the user is minimal. 

The checker detects errors by using information from 
the summary of the main function—the checker marks 
all variables that are required to be sanitized on entry 
as potential security vulnerabilities. From the checker’s 
perspective, these variables are defined in the environ- 
ment and used to construct SQL queries without being 
sanitized. In reality, however, these variables are either 
defined by the runtime environment or by some language 
constructs that the checker does not fully understand 
(e.g., the extract operation in PHP which we describe 
in a case study below). The tool emits an error mes- 


®Here we assume that a regular expression used to sanitize input in 
one context will have the same effect in another, which, based on our 
experience, is the common case. Our implementation now provides 
paranoid users with a special switch that ignores recorded answers and 
repeatedly ask the user the same question over and over if so desired. 

7For example, Utopia News Pro misused “[0-9] +” to validate 
some user input. This regular expression only checks that the string 
contains a number, instead of ensuring that the input is actually a num- 
ber. The correct regular expression in this case is “* [0-9] +$”. 
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Application (KLOC) Err Msgs Bugs(FP) Warn 
News Pro (6.5) 8 8 (0) 8 
myBloggie (9.2) 16 16 (0) 23 
PHP Webthings (38.3) 20 20 (0) 6 
DCP Portal (121) 39 39 (0) 55 
e107 (126) 16 16 (0) 23 
Total 99 99 (0) 115 





Table 1: Summary of experiments. LOC statistics in- 
clude embedded HTML, and thus is a rough estimate 
of code complexity. Err Msgs: number of reported er- 
rors. Bugs: number of confirmed bugs from error re- 
ports. FP: number of false positives. Warn: number of 
unique warning messages for variables of unresolved ori- 
gin (uninspected). 


sage if the variable is known to be controlled by the user 
(e.g. $_GET[‘...’], $-POST[‘...’], $.COOKIE[‘...’], 
etc). For others, the checker emits a warning. 

We conducted our experiments on the latest ver- 
sions of six open source PHP code bases: e107 
0.7, Utopia News Pro 1.1.4, mybloggie 
2.1.3beta,DCP Portal v6.1.1, PHP 
Webthings 1.4patched, and PHP fusion 
6.00.204. Table 1 summarizes our findings for the 
first five. The analysis terminates within seconds for 
each script examined (which may dynamically include 
other source files). Our checker emitted a total of 99 
error messages for the first five applications, where 
unsanitized user input (from $_GET, $_POST, etc) may 
flow into SQL queries. We manually inspected the 
error reports and believe all 99 represent real vulnera- 
bilities.’ We have notified the developers about these 
errors and will publish security advisories once the 
errors have been fixed. We have not inspected warning 
messages—unsanitized variables of unresolved origin 
(e.g. from database queries, configuration files, etc) that 
are subsequently used in SQL queries due to the high 
likelihood of false positives. 

PHP-fusion is different from the other five code bases 
because it does not directly access HTTP form data from 
input hash tables such as $_GET and $_POST. Instead it 
uses the extract operation to automatically import such 
information into the current variable scope. We describe 
our findings for PHP-fusion in the following subsection. 





4.1 Case Study: Two Exploitable SQL In- 
jection Attacks in PHP-fusion 


In this section, we show two case studies of exploitable 
SQL injection vulnerabilities in PHP-fusion detected by 


8Information about the results, along with the source codebases, are 
available online at: 
http://glide.stanford.edu/yichen/research/. 


our tool. PHP-fusion is an open-source content manage- 
ment system (CMS) built on PHP and MySQL. Exclud- 
ing locale specific customization modules, it consists of 
over 16,000 lines of PHP code and has a wide user-base 
because of its speed, customizability and rich features. 
Browsing through the code, it is obvious that the author 
programmed with security in mind and has taken extra 
care in sanitizing input before use in query strings. 

Our experiments were conducted on the then latest 
6.00.204 version of the software. Unlike other code 
bases we have examined, PHP-fusion uses the extract 
operation to import user input into the current scope. As 
an example, extract($.POST, EXTR-OVERWRITE) has 
the effect of introducing one variable for each key in the 
$_POST hash table into the current scope, and assigning 
the value of $_POST[key] to that variable. This feature re- 
duces typing, but introduces confusion for the checker 
and security vulnerabilities into the software—both of 
the exploits we constructed involve use of uninitialized 
variables whose values can be manipulated by the user 
because of the extract operation. 


Since PHP-fusion does not directly read user input 
from input hashes such as $.GETor $.POST, there are no 
direct error messages generated by our tool. Instead we 
inspect warnings (recall the discussion about errors and 
warnings above), which correspond to security sensitive 
variables whose definition is unresolved by the checker 
(e.g., introduced via the extract operation, or read from 
configuration files). 

We ran our checker on all top level scripts in PHP- 
fusion. The tool generated 22 unique warnings, a ma- 
jority of which relate to configuration variables that are 
used in the construction of a large number of queries.” 
After filtering those out, 7 warnings in 4 different files 
remain. 

We believe all but one of the 7 warnings may result in 
exploitable security vulnerabilities. The lone false posi- 
tive arises from an unanticipated sanitization: 

/* php-fileslostpassword.php */ 

if (preg_match("/* [0-9a-z]{32}$/", $account)) 
$error = 1; 

if (!Serror) { /* database access using $account */ } 

if ($error) redirect("index.php"); 

Instead of terminating the program immediately based 
on the result from preg_match, the program sets the $error 
flag to true and delays error handling, which is in general 
not a good practice. This idiom can be handled by adding 
slightly more information in the block summary. 

We investigated the first two of the remaining warn- 
ings for potential exploits and confirmed that both are 
indeed exploitable on a test installation. Unsurprisingly 


°Database configuration variables such as $db_ prefix accounted for 
3 false positives, and information derived from the database queries and 
configuration settings (e.g. locale settings) caused the remaining 12. 
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both errors are made possible because of the extract op- 
eration. We explain these two errors in detail below. 


1) Vulnerability in script for recovering lost pass- 
word. This is a remotely exploitable vulnerability that 
allows any registered user to elevate his privileges via a 
carefully constructed URL. We show the relevant code 
below: 

1 /* php-filesNostpassword.php */ 

2 for ($i=0;$i<=7;$i++) 

3 $new_pass .= chr(rand(97, 122)); 





4... 

5 $result = dbquery("UPDATE ".$db_prefix."users 

6 SET user_password=md5 (’ $new_pass’ ) 

7 WHERE user_id='".$data[‘user_id’]."""); 
Our tool issued a warning for $new_pass, which is unini- 
tialized on entry and thus defaults to the empty string 
during normal execution. The script proceeds to add 
seven randomly generated letters to $new_pass (lines 2- 
3), and uses that as the new password for the user (lines 
5-7). The SQL request under normal execution takes the 
following form: 


WHERE user_id=’ userid’ 
However, a malicious user can simply add a new_pass 
field to his HTTP request by appending, for example, the 
following string to the URL for the password reminder 
site: 
&new_pass=abce%27 %29 %2cuser_level=%27 103 %27 %2cuser_aim=%28%27 
The extract operation described above will magically in- 
troduce $new_pass in the current variable scope with the 
following initial value: 
abc’), user_level =’ 103’, user_aim = (’ 
The SQL request is now constructed as: 
UPDATE users SET user_password=md5(' abc’), 


WHERE user_id=’ userid’ 
Here the password is set to “abc”, and the user privilege 
is elevated to 103, which means “Super Administrator.” 
The newly promoted user is now free to manipulate any 
content on the website. 


2) Vulnerability in the messaging sub-system. This 
vulnerability exploits another use of potentially unini- 
tialized variable $result.where.message_id in the messag- 
ing sub system. We show the relevant code in Figure 5. 
Our tool warns about unsanitized use of $re- 
sultwhere_message_id. On normal input, the program 
initializes $result.where_message_id using a cascading if 
statement. As shown in the code, the author is very care- 
ful about sanitizing values that are used to construct $re- 
sultwhere_message_id. However, the cascading sequence 
of if statements does not have a default branch. And 
therefore, $result_where.message-id might be uninitialized 
on malformed input. We exploit this fact, and append 
&request.where_message-_id=1=1/* 
The query string submitted on line 11-13 thus becomes: 


SCAYADM FP WN 


eee e 
wWNrF OM} 


if (isset($msg_view)) { 
if (!isNum($msg_view)) fallback("messages.php"); 
$result_where_message_id="message_id=".$msg_view; 
} elseif (isset($msg_reply)) { 
if (!isNum($msg-_reply)) fallback("messages.php"); 
$result_where_message_id="message_id=".$msg_reply; 


... Z* 7100 lines later */ ... 
} elseif (isset($_POST[’ btn_delete’)]) || 
isset($msg_delete)) { // delete message 
$result = dbquery("DELETE FROM ".$db-_prefix. 
"messages WHERE ".$result.where_message_id. // BUG 
" AND ".$result_-where_message-_to); 





Figure 5: An exploitable vulnerability in PHP-fusion 
6.00.204. 


DELETE FROM messages WHERE 1=1 /* AND ... 
Whatever follows “/*” is treated as comments in MySQL 
and thus ignored. The result is loss of all private mes- 
sages in the system. Due to the complex control and data 
flow, this error is unlikely to be discovered via code re- 
view or testing. 

We reported both exploits to the author of PHP-fusion, 
who immediately fixed these vulnerabilities and released 
a new version of the software. 


5 Related Work 


5.1 Static techniques 


WebSSARI is a type-based analyzer for PHP [7]. It uses 
a simple intraprocedural tainting analysis to find cases 
where user controlled values flow into functions that re- 
quire trusted input (i.e. sensitive functions). The analysis 
relies on three user written “prelude” files to provide in- 
formation regarding: 1) the set of all sensitive functions— 
those require sanitized input; 2) the set of all untainting 
operations; and 3) the set of untrusted input variables. 
Incomplete specification results in both substantial num- 
bers of false positives and false negatives. 

WebSSARI has several key limitations that restrict the 
precision and analysis power of the tool: 


1. WebSSARI uses an intraprocedural algorithm and 
thus only models information flow that does not 
cross function boundaries. 


Large PHP codebases typically define a number of 
application specific subroutines handling common 
operations (e.g., query string construction, authen- 
tication, sanitization, etc) using a small number of 
system library functions (e.g., mysql_query). Our 
algorithm is able to automatically infer information 
flow and pre- and post-conditions for such user- 
defined functions whereas WebSSARI relies on the 
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user to specify the constraints of each, a significant 
burden that needs to be repeated for each source 
codebase examined. Examples in Section 3.3 repre- 
sent some common forms of user-defined functions 
that WebSSARI is not able to model without anno- 
tations. 


To show how much interprocedural analysis im- 
proves the accuracy of our analysis, we turned off 
function summaries and repeated our experiment 
on News Pro, the smallest of the five codebases. 
This time, the analysis generated 19 error messages 
(as opposed to 8 with interprocedural analysis). 
Upon inspection, all 11 extra reports are false posi- 
tives due to user-defined sanitization operations. 


2. WebSSARI does not seem to model conditional 
branches, which represent one of the most common 
forms of sanitization in the scripts we have ana- 
lyzed. For example, we believe it will report a false 
warning on the following code: 
if (!is.numeric($_GET[’ x’ ])) 

exit; 
mysql_query(“... $.GET[’x’] ...'"); 
Furthermore, interprocedural conditional sanitiza- 
tion (see the example in Section 3.1.6) is also fairly 
common in codebases. 


3. WebSSARI uses an algorithm based on static types 
that does not specifically model dynamic features 
in scripts. For example, dynamic typing may in- 
troduce subtle errors that WebSSARI misses. The 
include statement, used extensively in PHP scripts, 
dynamically inserts code to the program which may 
contain, induce, or prevent errors. 


We are unable to directly compare the experimental 
results due to the fact that neither the bug reports nor the 
WebSSARI tool are available publicly. Nor are we able 
to compare false positive rates since WebSSARI reports 
per-file statistics which may underestimate the false pos- 
itive ratio. A file with 100 false positives and 1 real bug 
is considered to be “vulnerable” and therefore does not 
contribute to the false positive rate computed in [7]. 

Livshits and Lam [9] develop a static detector for secu- 
rity vulnerabilities (e.g., SQL injection, cross site script- 
ing, etc) in Java applications. The algorithm uses a BDD- 
based context-sensitive pointer analysis [19] to find po- 
tential flow from untrusted sources (e.g., user input) to 
trusting sinks (e.g., SQL queries). One limitation of this 
analysis is that it does not model control flow in the pro- 
gram and therefore may misflag sanitized input that sub- 
sequently flows into SQL queries. Sanitization with con- 
ditional branching is common in PHP programs, so tech- 
niques that ignore control flow are likely to cause large 
numbers of false positives on such code bases. 


Other tainting analysis that are proven effective on C 
code include CQual [4], MECA [21], and MC [6, 2]. 
Collectively they have found hundreds of previously un- 
known security errors in the Linux kernel. 

Christensen et. al. [3] develop a string analysis that ap- 
proximates string values in a Java program using a con- 
text free grammar. The result is widened into a regular 
language and checked against a specification of expected 
output to determine syntactic correctness. However, syn- 
tactic correctness does not entail safety, and therefore it 
is unclear how to adapt this work to the detection of SQL 
injection vulnerabilities. Minamide [10] extends the ap- 
proach and construct a string analyzer for PHP, citing 
SQL injection detection as a possible application. How- 
ever, the analyzer models a small set of string operations 
in PHP (e.g., concatenation, string matching and replace- 
ment) and ignores more complex features such as dy- 
namic typing, casting, and predicates. Furthermore, the 
framework only seems to model sanitization with string 
replacement, which represents a small subset of all san- 
itization in real code. Therefore, accurately pinpointing 
injection attacks remains challenging. 

Gould et. al. [5] combines string analysis with type 
checking to ensure not only syntactic correctness but also 
type correctness for SQL queries constructed by Java 
programs. However, type correctness does not imply 
safety, which is the focus of our analysis. 


5.2 Dynamic Techniques 


Scott and Sharp [15] propose an application-level fire- 
wall to centralize sanitization of client input. Firewall 
products are also commercially available from compa- 
nies such as NetContinuum, Imperva, Watchfire, etc. 
Some of these firewalls detect and guard against pre- 
viously known attack patterns, while others maintain a 
white list of valid inputs. The main limitation here is that 
the former is susceptible to both false positives and false 
negatives, and the latter is reliant on correct specifica- 
tions, which are difficult to come by. 

The Perl taint mode [12] enables a set of special secu- 
rity checks during execution in an unsafe environment. It 
prevents the use of untrusted data (e.g., all command line 
arguments, environment variables, data read from files, 
etc) in operations that require trusted input (e.g., any 
command that invokes a sub-shell). Nguyen-Tuong [11] 
proposes a taint mode for PHP, which, unlike the Perl 
taint mode, not define sanitizing operations. Instead, it 
tracks each character in the user input individually, and 
employs a set of heuristics to determine whether a query 
is safe when it contains fragments of user input. For ex- 
ample, among others, it detects an injection if an opera- 
tor symbol (e.g., “(’, “)”, “%”, etc) is marked as tainted. 
This approach is susceptible to both false positives and 
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false negatives. Note that static analyses are also sus- 
ceptible to both false positives and false negatives. The 
key distinction is that in static analyses, inaccuracies are 
resolved at compile time instead of at runtime, which is 
much less forgiving. 


6 Conclusion 


We have presented a static analysis algorithm for detect- 
ing security vulnerabilities in PHP. Our analysis employs 
a novel three-tier architecture that enables us to handle 
dynamic features unique to scripting languages such as 
dynamic typing and code inclusion. We demonstrate 
the effectiveness of our approach by running our tool 
on six popular open source PHP code bases and finding 
105 previously unknown security vulnerabilities, most of 
which we believe are remotely exploitable. 
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Abstract 


Today’s software systems communicate over the Internet 
using standard protocols that have been heavily scruti- 
nized, providing some assurance of resistance to mali- 
cious attacks and general robustness. However, the soft- 
ware that implements those protocols may still contain 
mistakes, and an incorrect implementation could lead to 
vulnerabilities even in the most well-understood proto- 
col. The goal of this work is to close this gap by in- 
troducing a new technique for checking that a C im- 
plementation of a protocol matches its description in an 
RFC or similar standards document. We present a static 
(compile-time) source code analysis tool called Pistachio 
that checks C code against a rule-based specification of 
its behavior. Rules describe what should happen during 
each round of communication, and can be used to enforce 
constraints on ordering of operations and on data values. 
Our analysis is not guaranteed sound due to some heuris- 
tic approximations it makes, but has a low false negative 
rate in practice when compared to known bug reports. 
We have applied Pistachio to implementations of SSH 
and RCP, and our system was able to find many bugs, 
including security vulnerabilities, that we confirmed by 
hand and checked against each project’s bug databases. 


1 Introduction 


Networked software systems communicate using pro- 
tocols designed to provide security against attacks and 
robustness against network glitches. There has been 
a significant body of research, both formal and infor- 
mal, in scrutinizing abstract protocols and proving that 
they meet certain reliability and safety requirements 
[24, 18, 6, 14, 25]. These abstract protocols, however, 
are ultimately implemented in software, and an incorrect 
implementation could lead to vulnerabilities even in the 


most heavily-studied and well-understood protocol. 

In this paper we present a tool called Pistachio that 
helps close this gap. Pistachio is a static (compile-time) 
analysis tool that can check that each communication 
step taken by a protocol implementation matches an ab- 
stract specification. Because it starts from a detailed pro- 
tocol specification, Pistachio is able to check communi- 
cation properties that generic tools such as buffer over- 
flow detectors do not look for. Our static analysis algo- 
rithm is also very fast, enabling Pistachio to be deployed 
regularly during the development cycle, potentially on 
every compile. 

The input to our system is the C source code im- 
plementing the protocol and a rule-based specification 
of its behavior, where each rule describes what should 
happen in a “round” of communication. For example, 
the IETF current draft of the SSH connection protocol 
specifies that “When either party wishes to terminate 
the channel, it sends SSHMSG_CHANNEL_CLOSE. 
Upon receiving this message, a party must send back 
a SSHMSG_CHANNEL_CLOSE....’ This statement 
translates into the following rule (slightly simplified): 


recv(_, in, -) 

in|O] = SSHMSG_CHANNEL.CLOSE 
=> 

send(_, out, -) 

out[0] = SSHMSG_CHANNEL_CLOSE 


This rule means that after seeing a call to recv() 
whose second argument points to memory containing 
SSH MSG_CHANNEL_CLOSE, we should reply with the 
same type of message. The full version of such a rule 
would also require that the reply contain the same chan- 
nel identifier as the initial message. 

In addition to this specification language, another key 
contribution of Pistachio is a novel static analysis al- 
gorithm for checking protocol implementations against 
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their rule-based specification. Pistachio performs an ab- 
stract interpretation [10] to simulate the execution of 
program source code, keeping track of the state of pro- 
gram variables and of ghost variables representing ab- 
stract protocol state, such as the last value received in a 
communication. Using a fully automatic theorem prover, 
Pistachio checks that whenever it encounters a statement 
that triggers a rule (e.g., a call to recv), on all paths the 
conclusion of the rule is eventually satisfied (e.g., send 
is called with the right arguments). Although this seems 
potentially expensive, our algorithms run efficiently in 
practice because the code corresponding to a round of 
communication is relatively compact. Our static analysis 
is not guaranteed to find all rule violations, both because 
it operates on C, an unsafe language, and because the 
algorithm uses some heuristics to improve performance. 
In practice, however, our system missed less than 5% of 
known bugs when measured against a bug database. 

We applied Pistachio to two benchmarks: the LSH im- 
plementation of SSH2 and the RCP implementation from 
Cygwin. Analysis took less than a minute for each of 
the test runs, and Pistachio detected a multitude of bugs 
in the implementations, including many security vulner- 
abilities. For example, Pistachio found a known prob- 
lem in LSH that causes it to leak privileged information 
[22]. Pistachio also found a number of buffer overflows 
due to rule violations, although Pistachio does not de- 
tect arbitrary buffer overflows. We confirmed the bugs 
we found against bug databases for the projects, and we 
also found two new unconfirmed security bugs in LSH: 
a buffer overflow and an incorrect authentication failure 
message when using public key authentication. 

In summary, the main contributions of this work are: 


e We present a rule-based specification language for 
describing network protocol implementations. Us- 
ing pattern matching to identify routines in the 
source code and ghost variables to track state, we 
can naturally represent the kinds of English specifi- 
cations made in documents like RFCs. (Section 2) 


e We describe a static analysis algorithm for checking 
that an implementation meets a protocol specifica- 
tion. Our approach uses abstract interpretation to 
simulate the execution of the program and an auto- 
matic theorem prover to determine whether the rules 
are satisfied. (Section 3) 


e We have applied our implementation, Pistachio, to 
LSH and RCP. Pistachio discovered a wide variety 
of known bugs, including security vulnerabilities, 
as well as two new unconfirmed bugs. Overall Pis- 
tachio missed about 5% of known bugs and had a 


send(sock, &val, sizeof(int)); 


0. int main(void) { 

Ls int sock, val = 1, recval; 

2« send(sock, &val, sizeof(int)); 

3s while(1) { 

4. recv(sock, &recval, sizeof(int)); 
5. if (recval == val) 

6-6 val += 2; 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Figure 1: Simple alternating bit protocol implementation 


38% false positive rate. (Section 4) 


Based on our results, we believe that Pistachio can be 
a valuable tool in ensuring the safety and security of net- 
work protocol implementations. 


2 Rule-Based Protocol Specification 


The first step in using Pistachio is developing a rule- 
based protocol specification, usually from a standards 
document. As an example, we develop a specification for 
a straightforward extension of the alternating bit protocol 
[4]. Here is a straw-man description of the protocol: 


The protocol begins with the current party 
sending the value n = 1. In each round, if n 
is received then the current party sends n + 1; 
otherwise the current party resends n. 


Figure | gives a sample implementation of this protocol. 
Here recv() and send() are used to receive and send 
data, respectively. Notice that this implementation is ac- 
tually flawed—on statement 6, val is incremented by 2 
instead of by 1. 

To check this protocol, we must first identify the com- 
munication primitives in the source code. In this case we 
see that the calls to send() in statements 2 and 7 and 
the call to recv () in statement 4 perform the communi- 
cation. More specifically, we observe that we will need to 
track the value of the second argument in the calls, since 
that contains a pointer to the value that is communicated. 

We use patterns to match these function calls or other 
expressions in the source code. Patterns contain pattern 
variables that specify which part of the call is of interest 
to the rule. For this protocol, we use pattern send (_, 
out, .) to bind pattern variable out to the second ar- 
gument of send(), and we use pattern recv(-_, in, 
.) to bind in to the second argument of recv(). For 
other implementations we may need to use patterns that 
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send(_, out, 
out(0..3] = 1 
ni=l 
send(_, out, 


out[0..3] = in(0.. 


recv(., in, .) 


in(0..3] = n 


Description 


The protocol begins by sending the value 1 


If n is received then send n + 1 





n := out[0..3] 
send(_, out, ~) 


out(0..3] = n 


recv(., in, .) 


(3) in(0..3] An a 





Otherwise resend n 





Figure 2: Rule-based protocol specification 


match different functions. Notice that in both of these 
patterns, we are already abstracting away some imple- 
mentation details. For example, we do not check that 
the last parameter matches the size of val, or that the 
communication socket is correct, i.e., these patterns will 
match calls even on other sockets. 

Patterns can be used to match any function calls. For 
example, we have found that protocol implementers of- 
ten create higher-level functions that wrap send and re- 
ceive operations, rather than calling low-level primitives 
directly. Using patterns to match these functions can 
make for more compact rules that are faster to check, 
though this is only safe if those routines are trusted. 


2.1 Rule Encoding 


Once we have identified the communication operations 
in the source code, we need to write rules that encode the 
steps of the protocol. Rules are of the form 


(Pa; BH) = (Po.G,.G) 


where #7 is a hypothesis and C' is a conclusion, Py and 
Pc are patterns, and G is a set of assignments to ghost 
variables representing protocol state. In words, such a 
tule means: If we find a statement s in the program that 
matches pattern P7, assume that H holds, and make sure 
that on all possible execution paths from s there is some 
statement matching Pc, and moreover at that point the 
conditions in C' must hold. If a rule is satisfied in this 
manner, then the side effects G to ghost variables hold 
after the statements matching Po. 

For example, Figure 2 contains the rules for our alter- 
nating bit protocol. Rule (1) is triggered by the start of 
the program, denoted by hypothesis 0). This rule says that 
on all paths from the start of the program, send () must 
be called, and its second argument must point to a 4-byte 
block containing the value 1. We can see that this rule is 
satisfied in statement 2 in Figure 1. As a side effect, the 
successful conclusion of rule (1) sets the ghost variable 
nto 1. Thus the value of n corresponds to the data stored 
in val. Notice that there is a call to send () in state- 
ment 7 that could match the conclusion pattern—but it 


does not, because we interpret patterns in rules to always 
mean the first occurrence of a pattern on a path. 

Rule (2) is triggered by a call to recv (). It says that 
if recv () is called, then assuming that the value 7 is re- 
ceived in the first four bytes of 7n, the function send () 
must eventually be called with 7n + 1 as an argument, 
and as a side effect the value of n is incremented. Sim- 
ilarly to before, this rule matches the first occurrence of 
send() following recv(). In our example code this 
rule is not satisfied. Suppose rule (1) has triggered once, 
so the value of n is 1, and we trigger rule (2) in statement 
4. Then if we assume n is received in statement 4, then 
statement 7 will send n + 2. Hence Pistachio signals a 
rule violation on this line. 

Finally, rule (3) is triggered on the same call to 
recv() in statement 4. It says that if we assume the 
value of n is not received in 7n, then eventually send () 
is called with n as the argument. This rule will be sat- 
isfied by the implementation, because when we take the 
false branch in statement 5 we will resend val, which 
always contains n after rules (1) or (3) fire. 


2.2 Developing Rule-Based Specifications 


As part of our experimental evaluation (Section 4), we 
developed rule-based specifications for the SSH2 proto- 
col and the RCP protocol. In both cases we started with 
a specification document such as an RFC or IETF stan- 
dard. We then developed rules from the textual descrip- 
tions in the document, using the following steps: 


1. Identifying patterns. The specification writer can 
either choose the low-level communication prim- 
itives as the primary patterns, as in Figure 2, or 
write rules in terms of higher-level routines. We 
have attempted both approaches when developing 
our specifications, but decided in favor of the first 
method for more future portability. 


2. Defining the rules. The main task in constructing 
a rule-based specification is, of course, determin- 
ing the basic rules. The specification writer first 
needs to read the standards document carefully to 
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discover what data is communicated and how it is 
represented. Then to discover the actual rules they 
should study the sections of the specification doc- 
ument that describe the protocol’s behavior. We 
found that phrases containing must are good can- 
didates for such rules. (For a discussion of terms 
such as must, may, and should in RFC documents, 
see RFC 1111.) 


For instance, as we read the SSH2 standard we 
learned that the message format for SSH user au- 
thentication starts with the message type, followed 
by the user name, service name, and method name. 
Furthermore, we found that the use of “none” as 
the authentication method is strongly discouraged 
by the specification except for debugging purposes. 
This suggested a potential security property: To pre- 
vent anonymous users from obtaining remote shells, 
we should ensure that If we receive a user authenti- 
cation request containing the none method, we must 
return SSHMSG_USERAUTH_FAILURE. Once we 
determine this rule, it is easy to encode it in Pista- 
chio’s notation, given our knowledge of SSH mes- 
sage formats. 


3. Describing state. Finally, as we are constructing 
the rules, we may discover that some protocol steps 
are state-based. For instance, in the SSH2 proto- 
col, any banner message has to be sent before the 
server sends SSHMSG_USERAUTH SUCCESS. To 
keep track of whether we have sent the success mes- 
sage, we introduce a new ghost variable called suc- 
cessSent that is initially 0 (here we assume for sim- 
plicity that we only have one client). We modify our 
rules to set successSent to 1 or O in the appropriate 
cases. Then the condition on banner messages can 
be stated as Given that successSent is I and for any 
message received, the output message type is differ- 
ent from SSH MSG_USERAUTH_BANNER. Our ex- 
perience is that coming up with the ghost variables 
is the least-obvious part of writing a specification 
and requires some insight. In the LSH and RCP 
protocols, the state of the protocol usually depends 
on the previous message that was sent, and so our 
rules use ghost variables to track the last message. 


Section 4.1 discusses the actual rule-based specifica- 
tions we developed for our experiments. 


3 Static Analysis of Protocol Source Code 


Given a set of rules as described in Section 2 and the 
source code of a C program, Pistachio performs a static 


analysis to check that the program obeys the specified 
rules. Pistachio uses abstract interpretation [10] to sim- 
ulate the behavior of source code. The basic idea is to 
associate a set of facts with each point during execution. 
In our system, the facts we need to keep track of are the 
predicates in the rules and anything that might be related 
to them. Each statement in the program can be thought 
of as a transfer function [1], which is a “fact transformer” 
that takes the set of facts that hold before the statement 
and determines the facts that hold immediately after: 


e After an assignment statement var = expr, we first 
remove any previous facts about var and then add 
the fact var = expr. For example, consider the code 
in Figure 1 again. If before statement 6 {val = n} 
is the set of facts that hold, after the assignment in 
statement 6 the set {val = n + 2} holds. Pointers 
and indirect assignments are handled similarly, as 
discussed below. 


e If we see a conditional if (p) s/ else s2, we add the 
fact that p holds on the true branch, and that —p 
holds on the false branch. For example, in statement 
6 in Figure 1 we can always assume recval = val, 
since to reach this statement the condition in state- 
ment 5 must have been true. 


e If we see a function call f(x, ..., xn), we propagate 
facts from the call site through the body of f and 
back to the caller. I.e., we treat the program as if 
all functions are inlined. As discussed below, we 
bound the number of times we visit recursive func- 
tions to prevent infinite looping, although recursive 
functions are rare in practice for network protocol 
implementations. 


We perform our analysis on a standard control-flow 
graph (CFG) constructed from the program source code. 
In the CFG, each statement forms a node, and there is an 
edge from s, to S2 if statement s; occurs immediately 
before statement sz. For example, Figure 3(a) gives the 
CFG for the program in Figure 1. 

Figure 4 presents our abstract interpretation algorithm 
more formally. The goal of this algorithm is to update 
Out, a mapping such that Out(s) is the set of facts that 
definitely hold just after statement s. The input to Fact- 
Derivation is an initial mapping Out, a set of starting 
statements S, and a set of ending statements 7. The 
algorithm simulates the execution of the program from 
statements in S to statements in 7’ while updating Out. 
Our algorithm uses an automatic theorem prover to de- 
termine which way conditional branches are taken. In 
this pseudocode, we write pred(s) and succ(s) for the 
predecessor and successor nodes of s in the CFG. 
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3. send(_, &val, _) 
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5. recv(_, &recval, _) 








y Rule (3) 
6. recval == val 
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Hyp: facts = 0 
Conel: stmt 2 matches, facts = {val = 1} 
Need to show: {val = 1} A {&val = out} = our{0..3] = 1 
y Action: n := 1 
Hyp: stmt 4 matches, 
facts = {n = 1, val = 1, in = &recval, in[0..3] A n} = F 
Branch: Since assumptions = (recval # val), false branch taken 
Concl: stmt 7 matches, same facts F’ as above 
Need to show: F’ A {&val = out} = out{0..3] =n 
Action: none 








7. val += 2 
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8. send(_, &val, _) 














Rule (2) 

















(a) Control-Flow Graph 


Hyp: stmt 4 matches, 

facts = {n = 1, val = 1, in = &recval, in[0..3] = n} 
Branch: Since assumptions = (recval = val), true branch taken 
Concl: stmt 7 matches, facts are 

F = {n= 1,val = 3,in = &recval, in{0..3] = n} 
Need to show: F' A {&val = out} = (out(0..3] = in[0..3] + 1) 
Fails to hold; issue warning 





(b) Algorithm Trace 


Figure 3: Static Checking of Example Program 


Our simulation algorithm uses a worklist Q of state- 
ments, initialized on line | of Figure 4. We repeatedly 
pick statements from the worklist until it is empty. When 
we reach a statement in J’ on line 6, we stop propaga- 
tion along that path. Because the set of possible facts is 
large (most likely infinite), simulation might not termi- 
nate if the code has a loop. Thus on line 10 we heuris- 
tically stop iterating once we have visited a statement 
max.pass times, where max_pass is a predetermined con- 
stant bound. Based on our experiments, we set max_pass 
to 75. We settled on this value empirically by observing 
that if we vary the number of iterations, then the over- 
all false positive and false negative rates from Pistachio 
rarely changed after 75 iterations in our experiments. 


In line 5 of the algorithm, we compute the set Jn of 
facts from the predecessors of s in the CFG. If the pre- 
decessor was a conditional, then we also add in the ap- 
propriate guard based on whether s is on the true or false 
branch. Then we apply a transfer function that depends 
on what kind of statement s is: Lines 13-15 handle sim- 
ple assignments, which kill and add facts as described 
earlier, and then add successor statements to the worklist. 
Lines 16—24 handle conditionals. Here we use an auto- 
matic theorem prover to prune impossible code paths. If 
the guard p holds in the current state, then we only add 
81 to the worklist, and if =p holds then we only add s2 
to the worklist. If we cannot prove either, i.e., we do not 
know which path we will take, then we add both s; and 
82 to the worklist. Finally, lines 25-32 handle function 
calls. We compute a renaming map between the actual 
and formal parameters of f, and then recursively sim- 
ulate f from its entry node to its exit nodes. We start 


simulation in state map(Out), which contains the facts in 
Out renamed by map. Then the state after the call returns 
is the intersection of the states at all possible exits from 
the function, with the inverse mapping map~! applied. 


C includes a number of language features not covered 
in Figure 4. Pistachio uses CIL [26] as a front-end, which 
internally simplifies many C constructs by introducing 
temporary variables and translating loops into canonical 
form. We unroll loops up to max_pass times in an ef- 
fort to improve precision. However, as discussed in Sec- 
tion 3.2, we attempt to find a fixpoint during unrolling 
process and stop if we can do so, i.e., if we can find a 
loop invariant. C also includes pointers and a number of 
unsafe features, such as type casts and unions. Pistachio 
tracks facts about pointers during its simulation, and all 
C data is modeled as arrays of bytes with bounds infor- 
mation. When there is an indirect assignment through 
a pointer, Pistachio only derives a fact if the theorem 
prover can show that the write is within bounds, and oth- 
erwise kills all existing facts about the array. Note that 
even though a buffer overflow may modify other mem- 
ory, we do not kill other facts, which is unsound but helps 
reduce false positives. Since all C data is represented as 
byte arrays, type casts are implicitly handled as well, as 
long we can determine at analysis time the allocation size 
for each type, which Pistachio could always do in our ex- 
periments. In addition, in order to reduce false positives 
Pistachio assumes that variables are initialized with their 
default values independently of their scope. In the next 
sections, we illustrate the use of FactDerivation during 
the process of checking the alternating bit protocol from 
Figure 2. 
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FactDerivation(Out, S, T) 

1:Q<S 

2: while Q not empty do 

3: s — dequeue(Q) 

4:  visit(s) — visit(s) +1 
Out(s’) U {C} 

5: Ine 5’ epred(s) { Out(s’) U {=C} 


s’ is “if(C) then s else sq’ 
s’ is “if(C) then s1 else s’ 


Out(s’) — otherwise 
6: ifs € T then 
7: Out(s) — In 
8: continue 
9: end if 
10: if visit(s) > max_pass then 
11: continue 
12: endif 
13: if s is assignment “var=expr’ then 
14: Out(s) — (In — {facts involving var}) U {var=expr} 
15: Q <— QU succ(s) 
16: elseif s is “if(p) then sy else s2” then 
17: Out(s) — In 
18: if Theorem-prover(Out(s) = p) = yes then 
19: Q-— Qu {si} 
20: else if Theorem-prover(Out(s) = ap) = yes then 
21: Q— QU {se} 
22: else 
23: Q<— QU {s1, 82} 
24: end if 
25: elseif sis “f(xv1,...,@n)” then 
26: map <— mapping between actual and formal parameters 
21: start’ — entry statement of f 
28: T’ —exit statements of f 
29: FactDerivation(map(Out), {start’}, T’) 
30: Out(s) — Ngreqrrmap~* (Out(s’)) 
31: Q<— QU succ(S) 
32: end if 


33: end while 


Figure 4: Fact derivation in Pistachio 


3.1 Checking a Single Rule 


Given the FactDerivation algorithm, we can now 
present our algorithm for checking that the code obeys 
a single rule R of the form (PH, H) = (Pc, C,G). As- 
sume that we are given a set of statements S' that match 
Py. Then to check R, we need to simulate the program 
forward from the statements in S using FactDerivation. 
We check that we can reach statements matching Po 
along all paths and that the conclusion C' holds at those 
statements. Figure 5 gives our formal algorithm Check- 
SingleRule for carrying out this process. 

The input to CheckSingleRule is a rule R, an ini- 
tial set of facts Out, and a set of starting statements S. 
For all statements in S, on line 3 we add to their facts 
the assumptions H and any facts derived from pattern- 
matching S' against Pz; we denote this latter set of facts 
by Px(s). If there is some path from S along which we 
cannot find a match to Pc, we report an error on line 5 
and consider the rule unsatisfied. Otherwise on line 6 
we search forward along all program paths until we first 
find the conclusion pattern Po. Then on line 7 we per- 
form abstract interpretation using FactDerivation to up- 


. 


. 


CheckSingleRule(R, Out, S') 

: Let R be of the form (Px, H) > (Pc, C, G) 

: for s € Sdo 

Out(s) — Out(s) UH U Px(s) 

: end for 

: If there is a path from S' on which no statement matches Pc, return error 

: Let T be the set of statements that are the first matches to Pc on all paths 
from statements in S’ 

7: FactDerivation(Out, S,T) 

8: if Vt © T, Theorem-prover((Out(t) A Po(t)) = C) = yes then 

9: /* Ris satisfied */ 


ANRWNS 


10: for s’ € Tdo 

11: Remove from Out(s’) facts involving ghost variables modified in G 
12: Out(s’) — Out(s’) UG 

13: end for 

14: Remove from Out all the facts involving pattern variables 

15: Return rule satisfied 

16: else 

17: /* Ris not satisfied */ 

18: Return error 

19: end if 


Figure 5: Algorithm for checking a single rule 


date Out. On line 8, we use the theorem prover to check 
whether the conclusion C’ holds at the statements that 
match Po. If they do then the rule is satisfied, and lines 
11-12 update Ourt(s’) with facts for ghost variables. We 
also remove any facts about pattern variables (in and out 
in our examples) from Out (line 14). 

We illustrate using CheckSingleRule to check rule (1) 
from Figure 2 on the code in Figure 1. The first block 
in Figure 3(b) lists the steps taken by the algorithm. We 
will discuss the remainder of this figure in Section 3.2. 

In rule (1), the hypothesis pattern Py is the start of 
the program, and the set of assumptions H is empty. 
The conclusion C' of this rule is out[0..3] = 1, where 
out matches the second argument passed to a call to 
send(). Thus to satisfy this rule, we need to show 
that out[0..3] = 1 at statement 2 in Figure 1. We begin 
by adding H and Py(0), which in this case are empty, 
to Out(0), the set of facts at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, which is also empty. We trace the program from 
this point forward using FactDerivation. In particular, 
Out(1) = Out(2) = {val = 1}. At statement 2 we 
match the call to send() against Pc, and thus we also 
have fact &val = out. Then we ask the theorem prover 
to show Out(2) A {&val = out} = C. In this case the 
proof succeeds, and so the rule is satisfied, and we set 
ghost variable n to 1. 


3.2 Checking a Set of Rules 


Finally, we develop our algorithm for checking a set of 
rules. Consider again the rules in Figure 2. Notice that 
tules (2) and (3) both depend on n, which is set in the 
conclusion of rules (1) and (2). Thus we need to check 
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CheckRuleSet(W , Out, S) 
1: while W not empty do 
:  R< dequeue(W) 
visit(R) — visit(R) +1 
if visit(R) > max_pass then 
continue 

end if 
Let R be of the form (PH, H) > (Pc, C,G) 
Let T be the set of statements that are the first matches to Pz on all paths 
from statements in S’ 

9: Let Out’ = Out 
10: FactDerivation(Out' , S, T) 
11: CheckSingleRule(R, Out’ , T’) 
12: Let U be the set of statements computed in step 6 in Figure 5 
13: if R is satisfied then 
14: CheckRuleSet({R’ | R’ depends on R}, Our’, U) 
15: endif 
16: end while 


POON OV FO NS 


Figure 6: Algorithm for checking a set of rules 


whether rules (2) or (3) are triggered on any program 
path after we update n, and if they are, then we need 
to check whether they are satisfied. Since rule (2) de- 
pends on itself, we in fact need to iterate. Formally, we 
say that rule R; depends on rule R; if R; sets a ghost 
variable that f; uses in its hypothesis. We can think of 
dependencies as defining a graph between rules, and we 
use a modified depth-first search algorithm to check rules 
in the appropriate order based on dependencies. 

Figure 6 gives our algorithm for checking a set of 
rules. The input is a set of rules W that need to be 
checked, a mapping Out of facts at each program point, 
and a set of statements S from which to begin checking 
the rules in W. To begin checking the program, we call 
CheckRuleSet( Ro, Outo, So), where Ro is the rule with 
hypothesis @ (we can always create such a rule if it does 
not exist), So is the initial statement in the program, and 
Outo maps every statement to the set of all possible facts. 

Then the body of the algorithm removes a rule R from 
the worklist W and checks it. Because rule dependencies 
may be cyclic, we may visit a rule multiple times, and as 
in Figure 5 we terminate iteration once we have visited a 
rule max_pass times (line 5). On line 8 we trace forward 
from S to find all statements T that match Py. Then 
we copy the current set of facts Out into a new set Out’, 
simulate the program from S to T (line 10), and then on 
line 11 check the rule R with facts Out’. Notice that the 
call to FactDerivation on line 10 and the call to CheckS- 
ingleRule on line 11 modify the copy Out’ while leaving 
the original input Out unchanged. This means that in 
the next iteration of the loop, when we pick another rule 
from the worklist and check it starting from S, we will 
again check it using the initial facts in Out, which is the 
intended behavior: A call to CheckRuleSet should check 
all rules in W starting in the same state. Finally, on line 


14, if the rule R was satisfied, we compute the set of all 
rules that depend on R, and then we recursively check 
those rules, starting in our new state from statements that 
matched the conclusion pattern. 

We illustrate the algorithm by tracing through the re- 
mainder of Figure 3(b), which describes the execution 
of CheckRuleSet on our example program. Observe that 
rule (1) can be checked with no assumptions, hence we 
use it to begin the checking process. We begin with 
the initial statement in the program and call CheckSin- 
gleRule. As described in Section 3.1, we satisfy rule (1) 
at statement 2, and we set ghost variable n to 1. Thus 
after checking rule (1), we can verify rules that depend 
on n’s value. For our example, either rule (2) or rule (3) 
might fire next, and so W will contain both of them. 


Checking rule (3). Suppose we next choose rule (3). 
We continue from statement 2, since that is where we set 
ghost variable n, and we perform abstract interpretation 
forward until we find a statement that matches the hy- 
pothesis pattern of rule (3), which is statement 4. Now 
we add the hypothesis assumption in|0..3] 4 n to our set 
of facts and continue forward. When we reach statement 
5, the theorem prover shows that the false branch will be 
taken, so we only continue along that one branch—which 
is important, because if we followed the other branch we 
would not be able to prove the conclusion. Taking the 
false branch, we fall through to statement 7, and the the- 
orem prover concludes that rule (3) holds. 


Checking rule (2). Once we are done checking rule 
(3), we need to go back and start checking rule (2) where 
we left off after rule (1), namely just after we set n := 1 
after statement 2. The set of facts contains n = 1 and 
val = 1, both set during the checking of rule (1). We 
continue forward from statement 2, match the hypothesis 
of rule (2) at statement 4, and then this time at the con- 
ditional we conclude that the true branch is taken, hence 
val becomes 3 at statement 7. Now the conclusion of 
the rule cannot be proven, so we issue a warning that the 
protocol was violated at this statement. 


Finding a fixpoint. Suppose for illustration purposes 
that rule (2) had checked successfully, i.e., in statement 6, 
val was only incremented by one. Then at statement 7 
we would have shown the conclusion and set ghost vari- 
able n := out|0..3]. Then since we changed the value of 
n, we need to re-check rules (2) and (3) starting from this 
point, since they depend on the value of n. Of course, if 
we follow the loop around again we would need to check 
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rules (2) and (3) yet again, leading to an infinite loop, cut 
off after max_pass times. 

In order to model this case more efficiently, Pista- 
chio’s implementation of CheckRuleSet includes a tech- 
nique for finding a fixpoint and safely stopping abstract 
interpretation early. Due to lack of space, we omit pseu- 
docode for this technique and illustrate it by example. 
During the first check of rule (2), we would have that 
Out® (2) = {n = val, val = 1}, where the superscript of 
Out indicates how many iterations we have performed. 
After rule (2) succeeds at statement 7, we set n to val, 
and hence Ourt'(7) = {n = val, val = 2}. Since rule (2) 
depends on itself, we need to check it once again. Af- 
ter simulating the loop in statements 3-8 another time, 
we would check rule (2) with facts Out?(7) = {n = 
val, val = 3}. Rather than continuing until we reach 
max_pass, We instead try to intersect the facts we have 
discovered to form a potential loop invariant. We look at 
the set of facts that hold just before rule (2) is triggered 
and just after rule (2) is verified: 


Out® (2) = {n = val, val = 1} 


{ Initial entry to loop 
Out'(7) = {n = val, val = 2} 
{ 


Back-edge from the 
first iteration 
Back-edge from the 
second iteration 


I 


Out?(7) = {n = val, val = 3} 


Generally speaking, at step k we are interested in the 
intersection Our?(2) 9 Aetna] Out'(7). In our case, the 
only fact in this intersection is n = val. We then set 
Out**! = {n = val} (thus ignoring the particular value 
of val for step k) and attempt to verify rule (2) once more. 
Rule (2) indeed verifies, which means we have reached a 
fixpoint, and we can stop iterating well before reaching 
max._pass. We found this technique for finding fixpoints 
effective in our experiments (Section 4). 


4 Implementation and Experiments 


Our tool Pistachio is implemented in approximately 6000 
lines of OCaml. We use CIL [26] to parse C programs 
and Darwin [5] as the automated theorem prover. Darwin 
is a sound, fully-automated theorem prover for first order 
clausal logic. We chose Darwin because it performs well 
and can handle the limited set of Horn-type theorems we 
ask it to prove. Since Darwin is not complete, it can 
return either “yes,” “no,” or “maybe” for each theorem. 
Pistachio conservatively assumes that a warning should 
be generated if a rule conclusion cannot be provably im- 
plied by the facts derived starting from the hypothesis. 


In order to analyze realistic programs, Pistachio needs 
to model system libraries. When Pistachio encounters 
a library call, it generates a skeleton rule-based specifi- 
cation for the function that can be filled in by the user. 
Rules for library functions are assumed correct, rather 
than checked. For our experiments we added such speci- 
fications for several I/O and memory allocation routines. 
There are some library functions we cannot fully model 
in our framework, e.g., geterrno(), which potentially de- 
pends on any other library call. In this case, Pistachio as- 
sumes that conditionals based on the result of geterrno() 
may take either branch, which can reduce precision. 


4.1 Core Rule Sets 


We evaluated Pistachio by analyzing the LSH [21] im- 
plementation of SSH2 and the RCP implementation from 
Cygwin’s inetutils package. We chose these systems be- 
cause of their extensive bug databases and the number of 
different versions available. 

We created rule-based specifications by following the 
process described in Section 2.2. Our (partial) specifi- 
cation for SSH2 totaled 96 rules, and the one for RCP 
totaled 58 rules. Because the rules describe particular 
protocol details and are interdependent, it is difficult to 
correlate individual rules with general correctness or se- 
curity properties. In Figure 7, we give a rough break- 
down of the rules in our SSH2 specification, and we list 
example rules with descriptions. These rules are taken 
directly from our experiments—the only changes are that 
we have reformatted them in more readable notation, 
rather than in the concrete grammar used in our imple- 
mentation, and we have used send and recv rather than 
the actual function names. 

The categories we chose are based on functional be- 
havior. The first category, message structure and data 
transfer, includes rules that relate to the format, struc- 
ture, and restrictions on messages in SSH2. The exam- 
ple rule requires that any prompt sent to keyboard in- 
teractive clients not be the empty string. The second 
category, compatibility rules, includes rules about back- 
wards compatibility with SSH1. The example rule places 
a requirement on sending an identification string in com- 
patibility mode. The third category, functionality rules, 
includes rules about what abilities should or should not 
be supported. The example rule requires that the imple- 
mentation not allow the “none” authentication method. 
The last category, protocol logic rules, contains the ma- 
jority of the rules. These rules require that the proper 
response is sent for each received message. The first ex- 
ample rule requires that the server provide an adequate 
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Example ne@) 


recv(in_sock, in, -) 


in.msgid = SSH.MSG_USERAUTH_REQUEST 
in.authtype = “keyboard-interactive” 


Message structure and > 
data transfer send(out_sock, out, -) 
in.sock = outsock 


out.msgid = SSH.MSG_USERAUTH INFO_REQUEST 


len(out.prompt) > 0 
recv(sock, in, — 
in{len(in) — 2] = CR 
in{len(in) — 1] = LF 
connected|sock| = 0 
Compatibility > 
send (sock, out, -) 
out[len(out) — 2] = CR 
out(len(out) — 1] = LF 
connected|sock] := 1 
recv(., in, - 


in[O] = SSH.MSG_USERAUTH_ REQUEST 


isOpen(in{1..4]] = 1 

in(21..25] = “none” 
=> 

send(-, out, -) 


Functionality 


out(0] = SSH.MSG_USERAUTH-FAILURE 


recv(in_sock, in, -) 


in[O] = SSH.MSG_GLOBAL_REQUEST 


in{1..14] = “tcpip-forward” 
in{15] =1 
Protocol logic 


send(out_sock, out, -) 
in.sock = out.sock 


out[0] = SSH_MSG_REQUEST_SUCCESS 


in[O] = SSH.MSG_GLOBAL_REQUEST 
in{15] = 1 

=> 
send(out_sock, out, -) 
in.sock = out.sock 


in{(len(in) — 4)..(len(in) — 1)] = 0 
=> 





Description 


In keyboard interactive authentication mode, the 
prompt field(s) [the server sends to the interactive 
client] MUST NOT be empty. 


In compatibility mode, after receiving the client 
identification string, the server MUST NOT send 
any additional messages before its identification 
string. [Note: The message with the identity string 
is distinguished by ending in a CR/LF combination] 


It is STRONGLY RECOMMENEDED that the 
“none” authentication method not be supported. 


The server MUST respond to a TCP/IP forward- 
ing request in which the wantreply flag [byte 15] 
is set to 1 and the port [last 4 bytes] is set to 0 
with a SSHMSG_REQUEST_SUCCESS containing 
the forwarding port. 


The server MUST respond to all global requests 
with the wantreply flag [byte 15] set to 1. 





Figure 7: Categorization and example rules for the SSH2 protocols 


response to TCP/IP forwarding requests with a value of 
0 for port. The second rule requires that the server replies 
to all global requests that have the wantreply flag set. 


Based on our experience developing rules for SSH 
and RCP, we believe that the process does not require 
any specialized knowledge other than familiarity with the 
rule-based language grammar and the specification doc- 
ument. It took the authors less than 7 hours to develop 
each of our SSH2 and RCP specifications. The rules are 
generally slightly more complex than is shown in Fig- 
ure 7, containing on average 11 facts in the hypothesis 
and 5 facts in the conclusion for LSH, and 9 facts for the 
hypothesis and 4 for the conclusion for RCP. Originally, 
we started with a rule set derived directly from speci- 
fication documents, which was able to catch many but 
not all bugs, and then we added some additional rules 
(a little over 10% more per specification) to look for 
some specific known bugs (Section 4.4). These addi- 
tional rules produced about 20% of the warnings from 
Pistachio. Generally, the rules written from the specifi- 
cation document tend to catch missing functionality and 
message format related problems, but are less likely to 


catch errors relating to compatibility problems or unsafe 
use of library functions. The process of extending the 
initial set of rules proved fairly easy, since specific in- 
formation about the targeted bugs was available from the 
respective bug databases. 


4.2 Results for Core Rule Sets 


We started with initial specifications for the SSH2 pro- 
tocols (87 rules) and the RCP protocol (51 rules), with 
“core rules” based only on specification documents. In 
Section 4.4 we discuss extending these rules to target 
particular bugs. Using these specifications, we ran our 
tool against several different versions of LSH, ranging 
from 0.1.3 to 2.0.1, and several different versions of RCP, 
ranging from 0.5.4 to 1.3.2. We used the same specifica- 
tion for all versions of the code, and we ran Pistachio 
with max_pass set to 75. 

Figure 8 presents the results of our analysis. We list 
the lines of code (omitting comments and blank lines) 
analyzed by Pistachio. We only include code involved in 
the rules, e.g., we omit the bodies of functions our rules 
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[Version Sid OS | OT | 029 | OT OI] | 2 | 1] M1] sa | 155 | 201 | 


[| Analyzed code size (ines) 8954 9221 | 10431 | 10493 | 10221 | 12585 | 12599 73689 _]| 
||__ Running time (s) 23.96 | 25.24 | 24.99 | 25.89 26.85 3145 | 363 | 38.91 | 


| Bugs in database 


Te [sf 0-3 | 3 | 


[oe [os [a | 0 | 2 
[_ Warnings from Pistachio [8 [13 [ao [37 [| 1 fs |e pe pe | eps | | 


[__ False positives [_40_[_37_] 


(a | 


[_ — Mhengtes [3 | 5 | | 4 ff 38 |e 2 | 2 pf OY 





(a) LSH implementations 


[___vesion_ 034 [0sa [084 | a [3 | 2 


[| Analyzed code size (lines) 4501 4813 4865 4891 | 5026 || 
[__ Running time(s) T83F_| 19.13 [1856 | 2165_| 2543] 


__Bugsin database | S1_[ 4 | #7 | si] = | 3] 
[Warnings from Pistachio [| 73_| 89 | 38 | 70 | ® | 39 || 
[False positives [| 30 | 30 | 17 | > | 27 | 9] 





| __Falsemegatives 2] 2 Tt 2 


(b) RCP implementations 


Figure 8: Analysis Results with Core Rule Sets 


treat as opaque, such as cryptographic functions. 


The third row contains the running time of our sys- 
tem. (The running times include the time for checking 
the core rules plus the additional rules discussed in the 
next section.) In all cases the running times were un- 
der one minute. The next four rows measure Pistachio’s 
effectiveness. We list the number of bugs found in the 
project’s bug database for that version and the number 
of warnings issued by Pistachio. We counted only bugs 
in the database that were reported for components cov- 
ered by our specifications. For instance, we only include 
bugs in LSH’s authentication and transport protocol code 
and not in its connection protocol code. We also did not 
include reports that appeared to be feature requests or 
other issues in our bug counts. The last two rows report 
the number of false positives (warnings that do not cor- 
respond to bugs in the code) and false negatives (bugs in 
the database we did not find). 


We found that most of the warnings reported by Pis- 
tachio corresponded to bugs that were in the database. 
We also found two apparently new bugs in LSH version 
2.0.1. The first involves a buffer overflow in buffers re- 
served for passing environment variables in the imple- 
mentation of the SSH Transport protocol. The second in- 
volves an incorrectly formed authentication failure mes- 
sage when using PKI. We have not yet confirmed these 
bugs; we sent an email to the LSH mailing list with a 
report, but it appears that the project has not been main- 
tained recently, and we did not receive a response. 

To determine whether a warning is a bug, we trace the 
fact derivation process in reverse, using logs produced by 
Pistachio that give Out for each analyzed statement. We 
start from a rule failure at a conclusion, and then exam- 


// Code is extracted from a function handling connection initialization 


1. fmsgrecv(clisock,inmsg,SSH2-MSG-SIZE); 

2. if(!parse_message(@MSGTYPE_PROTOVER, inmsg,/en(inmsg),&protomsg)) 
ER return; 

4. if(protomsg.proto_ver < 1) { 

D: payload.msgid = SSH-DISCONNECT; 

6. payload.reason = SSH_-DISCONNECT_PROTOCOL-ERROR; 


7. 8z = pack_message(MSGTYPE_DISCONNECT, payload, 
outmsg,SSH2_MSG-SIZE); 

8. } else { 

9. sprintf (outstr,““%.1£%c%s%c%c”’ ,2,SP,SRV_-COMMENTS,CR,LF); 

10. sz = pack message(MSGTYPE_PROTOVER, outstr, 
outmsg,SSH2_MSG-SIZE); 


11.} 
12. fmsgsend(clisock,outmsg,sz); 


Figure 9: Sample compatibility bug 


ine the preceding statements to see whether they directly 
contradict those facts. If so, then we have found what 
we think is a bug, and we look in the bug database to 
judge whether we are correct. If the preceding statements 
do not directly contradict the facts, we continue tracing 
backward, using Out to help understand the results, until 
we either find a contradiction or reach the hypothesis, in 
which case we have found a false positive. If the con- 
clusion pattern is not found on all program paths, we use 
the same process to determine why those paths were not 
pruned from the search during fact derivation. 

As a concrete example of this process, consider the 
second rule in Figure 7. This rule is derived from sec- 
tion 5 of the SSH2 Transport Protocol specification, 
and Pistachio reported that this rule was violated for 
LSH implementation 0.2.9, since it could not prove that 
out|len(out) — 2] = CR and out[len(out) — 1] = LF at 
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Figure 10: Error breakdown by type in LSH version 1.2.1 


a conclusion. Figure 9 shows the code (slightly simpli- 
fied for readability) where the bug was reported. State- 
ment 12 matches the conclusion pattern (here fmsgsend 
is a wrapper around send), and so that is where we be- 
gin. Statement 12 has two predecessors in the CFG, one 
for each branch of the conditional statement 4. Looking 
through the log, we determined that the required facts to 
show the conclusion were in Out(10) but not in Out(7). 
We examined statement 7, and observed that if it is ex- 
ecuted (i.e., if the conditional statement 4 takes the true 
branch), then line 10 will send the a disconnect message, 
which is incorrect. Thus we backtracked to statement 4 
and determined that protomsg.proto_ver<1 could not be 
proved either true or false based on In(4), which was cor- 
rectly derived from the hypothesis (asserted in Out(1)). 
Thus we determined that we found a bug, in which the 
implementation could send an SSH_DISCONNECT mes- 
sage for clients with versions below 1.0, although the 
protocol specifies that the server must send the identifica- 
tion first, independently of the other party’s version. We 
then confirmed this bug against the LSH bug database. 

While it is non-trivial to determine whether the reports 
issued by Pistachio correspond to bugs, we found it was 
generally straightforward to follow the process described 
above. Usually the number of facts we were trying to 
trace was small (at most 2-3), and the number of pre- 
ceding statements was also small (rarely larger than 2). 
In the vast majority of the cases, it took on the order of 
minutes to trace through a Pistachio warning, though in 
some cases it took up to an hour (often due to insuffi- 
ciently specified library functions that produced many 
paths). In general, the effort required to understand a Pis- 
tachio warning is directly proportional to the complexity 
of the code making up a communication round. 

Figure 10 gives a more detailed breakdown of our re- 
sults on LSH version 1.2.1. We divide the warnings and 
bugs into five main categories. The categories mostly but 


1. fmsgrecv(clisock,inmsg,SSH2_MSG-SIZE); 
2. if( [parse message(MSGT YPE_USERAUTHREQ, inmsg,/en(inmsg),&authreq)) 
3: return; 


TS 

8. sz = pack_message(MSGTYPE_REQSUCCESS. payload, 
outmsg,SSH2_MSG-SIZE); 

9. fmsgsend(clisock,outmsg,sz); 


Figure 11: Sample functionality bug 


do not completely correspond to those in Figure 7. 

Functionality errors correspond to missing function- 
ality for which the implementation does not degrade 
gracefully, or conversely, to additional functionality that 
should not be present. The vast majority of these bugs 
were found as violations of rules in the functionality cate- 
gory from Figure 7. For example, the third rule in Figure 
7 detected a functionality bug in LSH version 0.1.3, for 
the code in Figure 11. In this case, a message is received 
at statement 2, and Pistachio assumes the rule hypothe- 
ses, which indicate that the message is a user authoriza- 
tion request. Then a success message is always sent in 
statement —but the rule specifies that the “none” authen- 
tication method must result in a failure response. Trac- 
ing back through the code, we discovered that the else 
statement on line 6 allows the “none” method to succeed. 
This statement should have checked for the “hostbased” 
authentication method, and indeed this corresponds to a 
bug in the LSH bug database. 

Message format errors correspond to problems with 
certain message formats, and are found by violations of 
the message format and data transfer rules. For exam- 
ple, the first rule in Figure 7 detected a violation in LSH 
version 0.2.9 (code not shown due to lack of space). In 
this version of LSH, the server stores the string values of 
the possible prompts in an array terminated by the empty 
string. However, the implementation uses the array size 
and not the empty string terminator to determine the end 
of the array, which causes the implementation to poten- 
tially include the empty string terminator as one of the 
prompts, violating the rule. 

Compatibility related errors correspond to problems 
in the implementation that cause it to work incorrectly 
with clients or servers that implement earlier versions of 
the SSH protocol. These bugs correspond to violations 
of compatibility rules, and the earlier discussion of the 
code in Figure 9 illustrated one example. 

Buffer overflows are detected by Pistachio indirectly 
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0. char laddr[17]; int Iport; 


1. fmsgrecv(clisock,inmsg,SSH2_MSG-_SIZE); 
2. if(!parse_message(MSGTYPE-GLOBALREQ, inmsg,/en(inmsg),&globreq)) 
3. return; 


4. if(globreq.msgtype=MSGSUBTYPE_TCPIPFORWARD) { 

5. strcpy(laddr, getstrfield(globreq.payload,0)); 

6. lport = getuint32field(globreq.payload, 1); 

7 if(!create forwarding(clisock, laddr,lport)) 

8. return debug-error(); 

9. if((globreq.wantreply==1) && (port == 0)) { 

10. payload.msgid = SSH-REQUEST_SUCCESS,; 

11; payload.reason=lport; 

12. sz = pack.message(MSGTYPE_REQSUCCESS, payload, 
outmsg,SSH2_MSG-SIZE); 

13. JSmsgsend(clisock,outmsg,sz); 


Figure 12: Sample buffer overflow 


during rule checking. Recall that when Pistachio sees a 
write to an array that it cannot prove is in-bounds, then 
it kills facts about the array. Thus sometimes when we 
investigated why a conclusion was not provable, we dis- 
covered it was due to an out-of-bounds write correspond- 
ing to a buffer overflow. For example, consider the code 
in Figure 12, which is taken from LSH version 0.9.1 
(slightly simplified). While checking this code, we found 
a violation of the fourth rule in Figure 7, as follows. 
At statement |, Pistachio assumes the hypothesis of this 
rule, including that the wantreply flag (corresponding to 
in[15]) is set, and that the message is for TCP forward- 
ing. Under these assumptions, Pistachio reasons that the 
true branch of statement 4 is taken. But then line 5 per- 
forms a strcpy into laddr, which is a fixed-sized locally- 
allocated array. The function getstrfield() (not shown) 
extracts a string out of the received message, but that 
string may be more than 17 bytes. Thus at the call to 
strcpy, there may be a write outside the bounds of laddr, 
and so we kill facts about laddr. Then at statement 7, we 
call create_forwarding(), which expects laddr to be null- 
terminated—and since we do not know whether there is 
a null byte within laddr, Pistachio determines that cre- 
ate forwarding() might return false, causing us to return 
from this code without executing the call to fmsgsend in 
statement 13. 

In this case, if Pistachio had been able to reason at 
statement 5 that laddr was null-terminated, then it would 
not have issued a warning. Although the return state- 
ment 8 might seem be reachable in that case, looking in- 
side of create forwarding(), we find that can only occur 
if LSH runs out of ports, and our model for library func- 
tions assumes that this never happens. (Even if an ill- 
formed address is passed to create forwarding(), it still 
creates the forwarding for 0.0.0.0.) On the hand, if cre- 


1. fmsgrecv(clisock,inmsg,SSH2-MSG-CHANNEL-_REQUEST); 
2. if(!parse_message(MSGTYPE_CHREQ, inmsg,/en(inmsg),&chreq)) 
3: return; 


/* fmod was previously set to “rw” */ 
D5 if(!(clish = popen(make_clishell(clisock),fmod))) 
6. return debug-error(); 


Figure 13: Sample library call bug 


ate_forwarding() had relied on the length of laddr, rather 
than it being null-terminated, then Pistachio would not 
have reported a warning here—even though there still 
would be a buffer overflow in that case. Thus the abil- 
ity to detect buffer overflows in Pistachio is somewhat 
fragile, and it is a side effect of the analysis that they can 
be detected at all. Buffer overflows that do not result in 
tule violations, or that occur in code we do not analyze, 
will go unnoticed. 

Library call errors correspond to unsafe use of library 
functions. These bugs are generally found the same ways 
buffer overflows are, as a side effect of rule checking. 
For example, Figure 13 contains code from LSH 0.9.1 
that violated the last rule in Figure 7. In this case, we 
matched the hypothesis of the rule at statement 1, and 
then matched the request type at statement 2, and thus 
one possible path leads to the call to popen in state- 
ment 5. In this case, our model of popen requires that 
the second argument must be either “r’” or “w,” or the 
call to popen yields an undefined result. Since before 
statement 5 fmod was set to “rw,” Pistachio assumes that 
popen may return any value, including null, and thus 
statement 6 may be executed and return without send- 
ing a reply message, thus violating the rule conclusion. 
Note that our model of popen always succeeds if valid 
arguments are passed, and thus if fmod were “tr” or “w” 
a rule violation would not have been reported. 


In addition to warnings that correspond to bugs, Pis- 
tachio also issues a number of false positives. Figure 14 
breaks down the causes of false positives found in LSH, 
averaged over all versions. The main cause of false pos- 
itives is insufficient specification of library calls. This 
is primarily due to the fact that library functions some- 
times rely on external factors such as system state (e.g., 
whether getenv() returns NULL or not depends on which 
environment variables are defined) that cannot be fully 
modeled using our rule-based semantics. For such func- 
tions, only partial specifications can be devised. The re- 
maining false positives are due to limitations of the theo- 
rem prover and to loop breaking, where we halt iteration 
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Figure 14: Causes for false positives in LSH 


of our algorithm after max_pass times. 

Besides false positives, Pistachio also has false neg- 
atives, as measured against the LSH and RCP bug 
databases. From our experience, these are generally 
caused by either assumptions made when modeling li- 
brary calls, or by the fact that the rule sets are not com- 
plete. As an example of the first case, we generally 
make the simplifying assumption that on open () calls, 
there are sufficient file handles available. This caused a 
false negative for LSH version 0.1.3, where a misplaced 
open () call within a loop lead to the exhaustion of 
available handles for certain SSH global requests. 


4.3 Security Implications 


As can be seen from the previous discussion, many of the 
bugs found by Pistachio have obvious security implica- 
tions. Even bugs that initially appear benign may intro- 
duce security vulnerabilities, depending on what consti- 
tutes a vulnerability in a particular circumstance. How- 
ever, in order to measure our results we looked through 
the bug databases to identify which of the bugs are ei- 
ther clearly security-related by their nature or were doc- 
umented as security-related. On average, we classified 
approximately 30% of the warnings (excluding false pos- 
itives) as security-related for LSH and approximately 
23% for RCP. Of these, buffer overflows account for ap- 
proximately 53% of the security-related bugs. We con- 
sider all buffer overflows security-related. Access con- 
trol warnings account for 20% of the total. These refer 
to the execution of functions for which the user does not 
have sufficient privileges. Finally, compatibility prob- 
lems account for 18% of the total. These do not directly 
violate security, but do impede the use of a secure proto- 
col. The remaining security-related bugs did not fall into 
any broader categories. 

Our classification of bugs as security-related has some 


uncertainty, because the bug databases might incorrectly 
categorize some non-exploitable bugs as security holes. 
Conversely, some bugs that are not documented as be- 
ing security-related might be exploitable by a sufficiently 
clever attacker. In general, any bug in a network protocol 
implementation is undesirable. 


4.4 Results for Extended Rule Sets 


In a second set of experiments, we were interested in 
estimating how easily the rule-based specification could 
be extended to catch specific bugs we found in the bug 
databases. Our goal was to study how Pistachio could be 
used during the development process. In particular, as a 
programmer finds bugs in their code, good software en- 
gineering practice is to write regression tests to catch the 
bug again if it appears in the future. In the same way, us- 
ing Pistachio the programmer can write extra “regression 
rules” to re-run in the future. 

We looked for bugs we missed using the core set of 
rules and added slightly over 10% more rules (9 new 
rules for LSH and 7 for RCP) to the initial specifications 
to cover most of the bugs. We found the rules we needed 
to add were typically for features that were strongly rec- 
ommended but not required by the specification, because 
it turned out that violations of these recommendations 
were considered errors. One example is the recommen- 
dation that a proper disconnect message be sent by the 
SSH server when authentication fails. 

Figure 15 shows the effect of the additional rules on 
the number of the errors detected. In each table we show 
the specific implementation version, the number of bugs 
in the database, the total number of warnings from Pis- 
tachio and the number of warnings generated from the 
10% additional rules. The last two rows in each table in 
Figure 15 contain the number of false positives caused 
by the additional rules and the number of false negatives 
that remain after enriching the specification. We can see 
that the additional rules account for under 20% of the to- 
tal number of warnings generated by Pistachio. From the 
set of new warnings produced by Pistachio after intro- 
ducing the additional rules, approximately 18% had se- 
curity implications according to our classification from 
Section 4.3, mostly related to access control issues and 
buffer overflows. Roughly half of the remaining false 
negatives are due to terminating iteration after max_pass 
times, and the other half are due to aspects of the protocol 
our new rules still did not cover. 

For the extended rules, we also measured how often 
we are able to compute a symbolic fixpoint for loops dur- 
ing our analysis. Recall that if we stop iteration of our 
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Figure 15: Analysis Results for Extended Rule Sets 


algorithm after max_pass times then we could introduce 
unsoundness, which accounts for approximately 27% of 
the false positives, as shown in Figure 14. We found that 
when max_pass is set to 75, we find a fixpoint before 
reaching max_pass in 250 out of 271 cases for LSH, and 
in 153 out of 164 cases for RCP. This suggests that our 
symbolic fixpoint computation is effective in practice. 


5 Related Work 


Understanding the safety and robustness of network pro- 
tocols is recognized as an important research area, and 
the last decade has witnessed an emergence of many 
techniques for verifying protocols. 

We are aware of only a few systems that, like Pis- 
tachio, directly check source code rather than abstract 
models of protocols. CMC [24] and VeriSoft [15] both 
model check C source code by running the code dynam- 
ically on hardware, and both have been used to check 
communication protocols. These systems execute the 
code in a simulated environment in which the model 
checker controls the execution and interleaving of pro- 
cesses, each of which represents a communication node. 
As the code runs, the model checker looks for invalid 
states that violate user-specified assertions, which are 
similar to the rules in Pistachio. CMC has been success- 
fully used to check an implementation of the AODV rout- 
ing protocol [24] and the Linux TCP/IP protocol [23]. 

There are two main drawbacks to these approaches. 
First, they potentially suffer from the standard state space 
explosion problem of model checking, because the num- 
ber of program executions and interleavings is extremely 
large. This is typical when model checking is used for 
data dependent properties, and both CMC and VeriSoft 


use various techniques to limit their search. Second, 
these tools find errors only if they actually occur during 
execution, which depends on the number of simulated 
processes and on what search algorithm is used. Pista- 
chio makes different tradeoffs. Because we start from a 
set of rules describing the protocol, we need only per- 
form abstract interpretation on a single instance of the 
protocol rather than simulating multiple communication 
nodes, which improves performance. The set of rules can 
be refined over time to find known bugs and make sure 
that they do not appear again. We search for errors by 
program source path rather than directly in the dynamic 
execution space, which means that in the best case we 
are able to use symbolic information in the dataflow facts 
to compute fixpoints for loops, though in the worst case 
we unsafely cut off our search after max_pass iterations. 
Pistachio is also very fast, making it easy to use dur- 
ing the development process. On the other hand, Pista- 
chio’s rules cannot enforce the general kinds of temporal 
properties that model checking can. We believe that ulti- 
mately the CMC and VeriSoft approach and the Pistachio 
approach are complementary, and both provide increased 
assurance of the safety of a protocol implementation. 


Other researchers have proposed static analysis sys- 
tems that have been applied to protocol source code. 
MAGIC [7] extracts a finite model from a C program us- 
ing various abstraction techniques and then verifies the 
model against the specification of the program. MAGIC 
has been successfully used to check an implementation 
of the SSL protocol. The SPIN [18] model checker has 
been used to trace errors in data communication proto- 
cols, concurrent algorithms, and operating systems. It 
uses a high level language to specify system descriptions 
but also provides direct support for the use of embed- 
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ded C code as part of model specifications. However, 
due to the state space explosion problem, neither SPIN 
nor MAGIC perform well when verifying data-driven 
properties of protocols, whereas Pistachio’s rules are de- 
signed to include data modeling. Feamster and Balakr- 
ishnan [14] define a high-level model of the BGP rout- 
ing protocol by abstracting its configuration. They use 
this model to build rcc, a static analysis tool that detects 
faults in the router configuration. Naumovich et al. [25] 
propose the FLAVERS tools, which uses dataflow analy- 
sis techniques to verify Ada pseudocode for communica- 
tion protocols. Alur and Wang [2] formulate the problem 
of verifying a protocol implementation with respect to 
its standardized documentation as refinement checking. 
Implementation and specification models are manually 
extracted from the code and the RFC document and are 
compared against each other using reachability analysis. 
The method has been successfully applied to two popular 
network protocols, PPP and DHCP. 


Many systems have been developed for verifying 
properties of abstract protocol specifications. In these 
systems the specification is written in a specialized lan- 
guage that usually hides some implementation details. 
These methods can perform powerful reasoning about 
protocols, and indeed one of the assumptions behind Pis- 
tachio is that the protocols we are checking code against 
are already well-understood, perhaps using such tech- 
niques. The main difficulty of checking abstract proto- 
cols is translating RFCs and other standards documents 
into the formalisms and in picking the right level of ab- 
straction. Mur is a system for checking protocols in 
which abstract rules can be extracted from actual C code 
[20]. The main differences between our approach and 
the Mury system lies in how the rules are interpreted: in 
Mury¢ the rules are an abstraction of the system and are 
derived automatically, whereas in Pistachio rules spec- 
ify the actual properties to be checked in the code. Up- 
paal [6] models systems (including network protocols) as 
timed automata, in which transitions between states are 
guarded by temporal conditions. This type of automata is 
very useful in checking security protocols that use time 
challenges and has been used extensively in the literature 
to that extent [28, 12]. In [12], Uppaal is used to model 
check the TLS handshake protocol. CTL model checking 
can also be used to check network protocols. In [9], an 
extension of the CTL semantics is used to model AODV. 


Recently there has been significant research effort 
on developing static analysis tools for finding bugs in 
software. We list a few examples: SLAM [3] and 
BLAST [17] are model checking systems that have been 
used to find errors in device drivers. MOPS [8] uses 


model checking to check for security property violations, 
such as TOCTTOU bugs and improper usage of setuid. 
Metal [13] uses data flow analysis and has been used to 
find many errors in operating system code. ESP [11] uses 
data flow analysis and symbolic execution, and has been 
used to check sequences of I/O operations in gcc. All of 
these systems have been effective in practice, but do not 
reason about network protocol implementations, and it is 
unclear whether they can effectively check the kinds of 
data-dependent rules used by Pistachio. 


Dynamic analysis can also be used to trace program 
executions, although we have not seen this technique 
used to check correctness of implementations. Gopalakr- 
ishna et al. [16] define an Inlined Automaton Model 
(IAM) that is flow- and context-sensitive and can be de- 
rived from source code using static analysis. The model 
is then used for online monitoring for intrusion detection. 


Another approach to finding bugs in network protocols 
is online testing. Protocol fuzzers [27] are popular tools 
that look for vulnerabilities by feeding unexpected and 
possibly invalid data to a protocol stack. Because fuzzers 
can find hard-to-anticipate bugs, they can detect vulner- 
abilities that a Pistachio user might not think to write a 
rule for. On the other hand, the inherent randomness of 
fuzzers makes them hard to predict, and sometimes find- 
ing even a single bug with fuzzing may take a long time. 
Pistachio quickly checks for many different bugs based 
on a specification, and its determinism makes it easier to 
integrate in the software development process. 


Our specification rules are similar to precondi- 
tion/postcondition semantics usually found in software 
specification systems or design-by-contract systems like 
JML [19]. Similar constructs in other verification sys- 
tems also include BLAST’s event specifications [17]. 


6 Conclusion 


We have defined a rule-based method for the specifica- 
tion of network protocols which closely mimics proto- 
col descriptions in RFC or similar documents. We have 
then shown how static analysis techniques can be em- 
ployed in checking protocol implementations against the 
rule-based specification and provided details about our 
experimental prototype, Pistachio. Our experimental re- 
sults show that Pistachio is very fast and is able to detect 
a number of security-related errors in implementations 
of the SSH2 and RCP protocols, while maintaining low 
rates of false positives and negatives. 
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Abstract 


Executing untrusted code while preserving security re- 
quires that the code be prevented from modifying mem- 
ory or executing instructions except as explicitly al- 
lowed. Software-based fault isolation (SFI) or “sandbox- 
ing” enforces such a policy by rewriting the untrusted 
code at the instruction level. However, the original sand- 
boxing technique of Wahbe et al. is applicable only to 
RISC architectures, and most other previous work is ei- 
ther insecure, or has been not described in enough detail 
to give confidence in its security properties. We present a 
new sandboxing technique that can be applied to a CISC 
architecture like the IA-32, and whose application can 
be checked at load-time to minimize the TCB. We de- 
scribe an implementation which provides a robust secu- 
rity guarantee and has low runtime overheads (an average 
of 21% on the SPECint2000 benchmarks). We evaluate 
the utility of the technique by applying it to untrusted de- 
compression modules in an archive tool, and its safety by 
constructing a machine-checked proof that any program 
approved by the verification algorithm will respect the 
desired safety property. 


1 Introduction 


Secure systems often need to execute a code module 
while constraining its actions with a security policy. The 
code might come directly from a malicious author, or it 
might have bugs that allow it to be subverted by mali- 
ciously chosen inputs. The system designer chooses a set 
of legal interfaces for interaction with the code, and the 
challenge is to ensure that the code’s interaction with the 
rest of the system is limited to those interfaces. Software- 
based fault isolation (SFI) implements such isolation via 
instruction rewriting, but previous research left the prac- 
ticality of the technique uncertain. The original SFI tech- 
nique works only for RISC architectures, and much fol- 
lowup research has neglected key security issues. By 
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contrast, we find that SFI can be implemented for the 
x86 with runtime overheads that are acceptable for many 
applications, and that the technique’s security can be 
demonstrated with a rigorous machine-checked proof. 

The most common technique for isolating untrusted 
code is the use of hardware memory protection in the 
form of an operating system process. Code in one pro- 
cess is restricted to accessing memory only in its address 
space, and its interaction with the rest of a system is lim- 
ited to a predefined system call interface. The enforce- 
ment of these restrictions is robust and has a low over- 
head because of the use of dedicated hardware mecha- 
nisms such as TLBs; few restrictions are placed on what 
the untrusted code can do. A disadvantage of hardware 
protection, however, is that interaction across a process 
boundary (i.e., via system calls) is coarse-grained and 
relatively expensive. Because of this inefficiency and in- 
convenience, it is still most common for even large ap- 
plications, servers, and operating system kernels to be 
constructed to run in a single address space. 

A very different technique is to require that the un- 
trusted code be written in a type-safe language such as 
Java. The language’s type discipline limits the mem- 
ory usage and control flow of the code to well-behaved 
patterns, making fine-grained sharing of data between 
trusted and untrusted components relatively easy. How- 
ever, type systems have some limitations as a security 
mechanism. First, unlike operating systems, which are 
generally language independent, type system approaches 
are often designed for a single language, and can be hard 
to apply to at all to unsafe languages such as C and C++. 
Second, conventional type systems describe high-level 
program actions like method calls and field accesses. It 
is much more difficult to use a type system to constrain 
code at the same level of abstraction as individual ma- 
chine instructions; but since it is the actual instructions 
that will be executed, only a safety property in terms of 
them would be really convincing. 

This paper investigates a code isolation technique that 
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void f(int arg, int arg2, 
int arg3, int arg4) { 
return; 
} 
void poke(int *loc, int val) { 
int local; 
unsigned diff = &local - loc - 2; 
for (diff /= 4; diff; diff--) 
alloca(16) ; 
f(val, val, val, val); 


Figure 1: Example attack against SFI systems which depend 
on the compiler’s management of the stack for safety. The 
function poke modifies the stack pointer by repeatedly allo- 
cating unused buffers with alloca until it points near an arbi- 
trary target location loc, which is then overwritten by one of 
the arguments to £. MiSFIT [25] and Erlingsson’s x86 SASI 
tool [10] allow this unsafe write because they incorrectly as- 
sume that the stack pointer always points to the legal data re- 
gion. 


lies between the approaches mentioned above, one that 
enforces a security policy similar to an operating system, 
but with ahead-of-time code verification more like a type 
system. This effect is achieved by rewriting the machine 
instructions of code after compilation to directly enforce 
limits on memory writes and control flow. This class 
of techniques is known as “software-based fault isola- 
tion” (SFI for short) or “sandboxing” [27]. Previous SFI 
techniques were applicable only to RISC architectures, 
or their treatment of key security issues was incomplete, 
faulty, or never described publicly. For instance, several 
previous systems [25, 10] depended for their safety on 
an assumption that a C compiler would manage the stack 
pointer to keep the untrusted code’s stack separate from 
the rest of memory. As shown in the example of Fig- 
ure 1, this trust is misplaced, not just because compilers 
are large and may contain bugs, but because the safety 
guarantees they make are loosely specified and contain 
exceptions. (Concurrently with the research described 
here, some other researchers have also developed SFI- 
like systems that include more rigorous security analy- 
ses; see Section 10 for discussion.) 

Many systems programming applications can benefit 
from a code isolation mechanism that is efficient, robust, 
and easily applicable to existing code. A useful tech- 
nique to improve the reliability of operating systems is to 
isolate device drivers so that their failures (which may in- 
clude arbitrary memory writes) do not corrupt the rest of 
a kernel. The Nooks system [26] achieves such isolation 
with hardware mechanisms that are robust, but impose 
a high overhead when many short cross-boundary calls 
are made; SFI could provide similar protection without 
high per-call overheads. To reduce the damage caused 


by attacks on network servers, they should be designed 
to minimize the amount of code that requires high (e.g., 
root) privileges; but retrofitting such a design on an exist- 
ing server is difficult. Dividing servers along these lines 
by using separate OS-level processes [23, 14] is effective 
at preventing vulnerabilities, but is far from trivial be- 
cause of the need to serialize data for transport and pre- 
vent an untrusted process from making damaging system 
calls. SFI could make such separation easier by auto- 
matically preventing system calls and making memory 
sharing more transparent. Section 8 discusses VXA [11], 
an architecture that ensures compressed archives will be 
readable in the future by embedding an appropriate de- 
compressor directly in an archive. Applying our SFI tool 
to VXA we see that it very easily obtains a strong se- 
curity guarantee, without imposing prohibitive runtime 
overheads. Note that all of these examples include large 
existing code bases written in C or C++, which would be 
impractical to rewrite in a new language; the language 
neutrality of SFI techniques is key to their applicability. 
This paper: 


e Describes a novel SFI technique directly applicable 
to CISC architectures like the Intel IA-32 (x86), as 
well as two optimizations not present in previous 
systems (Sections 3 and 4). 

e Explains how using separate verification, the secu- 
rity of the technique depends on a minimal trusted 
base (on the order of a thousand lines of code), 
rather than on tools consisting of hundreds of thou- 
sands of lines (Section 5). 

e Analyzes in detail the performance of an implemen- 
tation on the standard SPECint2000 benchmarks 
(Section 7). 

e Evaluates the implementation as part of a system to 
safely execute embedded decompression modules 
(Section 8). 

e Gives a machine-checked proof of the soundness 
of the technique (specifically, of the independent 
safety verifier) to provide further evidence that it is 
simple and trustworthy (Section 9). 


We refer to our implementation as the Prototype IA- 
32 Transformation Tool for Software-based Fault Iso- 
lation Enabling Load-time Determinations (of safety), 
or PittSFleld'. Our implementation is publicly avail- 
able (the version described here is 0.4), as are the for- 
mal model and lemmas used in the machine-checked 
proof. They can be downloaded from the project web site 
at http: //pag.csail.mit.edu/~smcc/projects/ 
pittsfield/. 


| Pittsfield, Massachusetts, population 45,793, is the seat of Berk- 
shire county and a leading center of plastics manufacturing. Our ap- 
propriation of its name, however, was motivated only by spelling. 
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2 Classic SFI 


The basic task for any SFI implementation is to prevent 
certain potentially unsafe instructions (such as memory 
writes) from being executed with improper arguments 
(such as an effective address outside an allowed data 
area). The key challenges are to perform these checks ef- 
ficiently, and in such a way that they cannot be bypassed 
by maliciously designed jumps in the input code. The 
first approach to solve these challenges was the original 
SFI technique (called “sandboxing”) of Wahbe, Lucco, 
Anderson, and Graham [27]. (The basic idea of rewrit- 
ing instructions for safety had been suggested earlier, no- 
tably by Deutsch and Grant [7], but their system applied 
to code fragments more limited than general programs.) 

In order to efficiently isolate pointers to dedicated 
code and data regions, Wahbe et al. suggest choosing 
memory regions whose size is a power of two, and whose 
starting location is aligned to that same power. For in- 
stance, we might choose a data region starting at the 
address 0xda000000 and extending 16 megabytes to 
Oxdafff£££. With such a choice, an address can be 
efficiently checked to point inside the region by bitwise 
operations. In this case, we could check whether the bit- 
wise AND of an address and the constant Oxf £000000 
was equal to 0xda000000. We’ll use the term tag to re- 
fer to the portion of the address that’s the same for every 
address in a region, such as 0xda above. 

The second challenge, assuring that checks cannot be 
bypassed, is more subtle. Naively, one might insert 
a checking instruction sequence directly before a po- 
tentially unsafe operation; then a sequential execution 
couldn’t reach the dangerous operation without passing 
through the check. However, it isn’t practical to restrict 
code to execute sequentially: realistic code requires jump 
and branch instructions, and with them comes the dan- 
ger that execution will jump directly to an dangerous in- 
struction, bypassing a check. Direct branches, ones in 
which the target of the branch is specified directly in the 
instruction, are not problematic: a tool can easily check 
their destinations before execution. The crux of the prob- 
lem is indirect jump instructions, ones where the target 
address comes from a register at runtime. They are re- 
quired by procedure returns, switch statements, func- 
tion pointers, and object dispatch tables, among other 
language features (Deutsch and Grant’s system did not 
allow them). Indirect jumps must also be checked to see 
that their target address is in the allowed code region, but 
how can we also exclude the addresses of unsafe instruc- 
tions, while allowing safe instruction addresses? 

The key contribution of Wahbe et al. was to show that 
by directing all unsafe operations through a dedicated 
register, a jump to any instruction in the code region 
could be safe. For instance, suppose we dedicate the reg- 


ister %xrs for writes to the data area introduced above. 
Then we maintain that throughout the code’s execution, 
the value in %rs always contains a value whose high bits 
are Oxda. Code can only be allowed to store an arbi- 
trary value into %rs if it immediately guarantees that 
the stored value really is appropriate. If we know that 
this invariant holds whenever the code jumps, we can see 
that even if the code jumps directly to an instruction that 
stores to the address in %rs, all that will occur is a write 
to the data region, which is safe (allowed by the secu- 
rity policy). Of course, there is no reason why a correct 
program would jump directly to an unsafe store instruc- 
tion; the technique is needed for incorrect or maliciously 
designed programs. 

Wahbe et al. implemented their technique for two 
RISC architectures, the MIPS and the Alpha. Because 
memory reads are more common than writes and less 
dangerous, their implementation only checked stores and 
not loads, a tradeoff that has also been made in most 
subsequent work, including ours. (In the experiments 
in [25], adding protection for out-of-bounds reads often 
more than doubled overhead compared to checking only 
writes and jumps.) Because separate dedicated registers 
are required for the code and data regions, and because 
constants used in the sandboxing operation also need to 
be stored in registers, a total of 5 registers are required; 
out of a total of 32, the performance cost of their loss 
was negligible. Wahbe et al. evaluated their implemen- 
tation by using it to isolate faults in an extension to a 
database server. While fault isolation decreases the per- 
formance of the extension itself, the total effect is small, 
significantly less than the overhead of running the exten- 
sion run in a separate process, because communication 
between the extension and the main server becomes in- 
expensive. 


3 CISC architectures 


The approach of Wahbe et al. is not immediately appli- 
cable to CISC architectures like the Intel [A-32 (i386 or 
“x86”), which feature variable-length instructions. (The 
TA-32’s smaller number of registers also makes dedicat- 
ing several registers undesirable, though its 32-bit im- 
mediates mean that only 2 would be needed.) Implicit 
in the previous discussion of Wahbe et al.’s technique 
was that jumps were restricted to a single stream of in- 
structions (each 4-byte aligned, in a typical RISC archi- 
tecture). By contrast, the x86 has variable-length in- 
structions that might start at any byte. Typically code 
has a single stream of intended instructions, each fol- 
lowing directly after the last, but by starting at a byte 
in the middle of an intended instruction, the processor 
can read an alternate stream of instructions, generally 
nonsensical. If code were allowed to jump to any byte 
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Figure 2: Illustration of the instruction alignment enforced by our technique. Black filled rectangles represent instructions of various 
lengths present in the original program. Gray outline rectangles represent added no-op instructions. Instructions are not packed as 
tightly as possible into chunks because jump targets must be aligned, and because the rewriter cannot always predict the length of 
an instruction. Call instructions (gray filled box) go at the end of chunks, so that the addresses following them are aligned. 


offset, the SFI implementation would need to check the 
safety of all of these alternate instruction streams; but 
this would be infeasible. The identity of the hidden in- 
structions is a seemingly random function of the precise 
encodings of the intended ones (including for instance 
the eventual absolute addresses of forward jump targets), 
and most modifications to hidden instructions would gar- 
ble the real ones. 

To avoid this problem, our PittSFleld tool artificially 
enforces its own alignment constraints on the x86 archi- 
tecture. Conceptually, we divide memory into segments 
we call chunks whose size and location is a power of two, 
say 16, bytes. PittSFleld inserts no-op instructions as 
padding so that no instruction crosses a chunk boundary; 
every 16-byte aligned address holds a valid instruction. 
Instructions that are targets of jumps are put at the be- 
ginning of chunks; call instructions go at the ends of 
chunks, because the instructions after them are the tar- 
gets of returns. This alignment is illustrated schemat- 
ically in Figure 2. Furthermore, jump instructions are 
checked so that their target addresses always have their 
low 4 bits zero. This transformation means that each 
chunk is an atomic unit of execution with respect to in- 
coming jumps: it is impossible to execute the second 
instruction of a chunk without executing the first. To 
ensure that an otherwise unsafe operation and the check 
of its operand cannot be separated, PittSFleld addition- 
ally enforces that such pairs of instructions do not cross 
chunk boundaries, making them atomic. Thus, our tech- 
nique does not need dedicated registers as in classic SFI. 
A scratch register is still required to hold the effective 
address of an operation while it is being checked, but it 
isn’t required that the same register be used consistently, 
or that other uses of the register be prohibited. (For rea- 
sons of implementation simplicity, though, our current 
system consistently uses %ebx.) 


4 Optimizations 


The basic technique described in Section 3 ensures the 
memory and control-flow safety properties we desire, but 
as described it imposes a large performance penalty. This 
section describes five optimizations that reduce the over- 


head of the rewriting process, at the expense of making 
it somewhat more complex. The first three optimizations 
were described by Wahbe et al., and are well known; the 
last two have, as far as we know, not previously been 
applied to SFI implementations. 


Special registers. The register %ebp (the ‘frame 
pointer’ or ‘base pointer’) is often used to access local 
variables stored on the stack, part of the data region. 
Since %ebp is generally set only at the start of a function 
but then used repeatedly thereafter, checking its value at 
each use is inefficient. A better strategy is to make sure 
that %ebp’s value is a safe data pointer everywhere by 
checking its value after each modification. This policy 
treats %ebp like the reserved registers of Wahbe et al., 
but since %ebp is already reserved by the ABI for this 
purpose, the number of available general-purpose regis- 
ters is not decreased. 


Guard regions. The technique described in the previ- 
ous paragraph for optimizing the use of %ebp would be 
effective if %ebp were only dereferenced directly, but in 
fact %ebp is often used with a small constant offset to 
access the variables in a function’s stack frame. Usually, 
if Sebp is in the data region, then so is S%ebp + 10, 
but this would not be the case if Sebp were already near 
the end of the data region. To handle this case efficiently, 
we follow Wahbe et al. in using guard regions, areas in 
the address space directly before and after the data re- 
gion that are also safe for the sandboxed code to attempt 
to write to. 


If we further assume that accesses to the guard region 
can be efficiently trapped (such as by leaving them un- 
mapped in the page table), we can optimize the use of the 
stack pointer %esp in a similar way. The stack pointer is 
similar to %ebp in that it generally points to the stack and 
is accessed at small offsets, but unlike the frame pointer, 
it is frequently modified as items are pushed onto and 
popped off the stack. Even if each individual change is 
small, each must be checked to make sure that it isn’t the 
change that pushes %esp past the end of the allowable 
region. However, if attempts to access the guard regions 
are trapped, every use of %esp can also serve as a check 
of the new value. One important point is that we must be 
careful of modifications of %esp that do not also use it. 
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The danger of a sequence of small modifications is illus- 
trated in the example of Figure 1: each call to alloca 
decrements %esp by a small amount but does not use 
it to read or write. Our system prevents this attack by 
requiring a modified %esp to be checked before a jump. 

Ensure, don’t check. A final optimization that was 
included in the work of Wahbe et al. has to do with the 
basic philosophy of the safety policy that the rewriting 
enforces. Clearly, the untrusted code should not be able 
to perform any action that is unsafe; but what should hap- 
pen when the untrusted code attempts an unsafe action? 
The most natural choice would be to terminate the un- 
trusted code with an error report. Another possibility, 
however, would be to simply require that when an unsafe 
action is attempted, some action consistent with the se- 
curity policy occurs instead. For example, instead of a 
jump to a forbidden area causing an exception, it might 
instead cause a jump to some arbitrary other location in 
the code region. The latter policy can be more efficient 
because no branch is required: the code simply sets the 
bits of the address appropriately and uses it. If the ad- 
dress was originally illegal, it will ‘wrap around’ to some 
legal, though likely not meaningful, location. 

There are certainly applications (such as debugging) 
where such arbitrary behavior would be unhelpful. How- 
ever, it is reasonable to optimize a security mechanism 
for the convenience of legitimate code, rather than of il- 
legal code. Attempted jumps to an illegal address should 
not be expected to occur frequently in practice: it is the 
responsibility of the code producer (and her compiler), 
not the code user, to avoid them. Our rewriting tool sup- 
ports both modes of operation, but we here follow Wahbe 
et al.in concentrating on the more efficient ensure-only 
mode, which we consider more realistic. Experiments 
described in a previous report [18] show that the check- 
ing mode introduces an average of 12% further overhead 
over the ensure-only mode on some realistic examples. 

One-instruction address operations. For an arbitrar- 
ily chosen code or data region, the sandboxing instruc- 
tion must check (or, according to the optimization above, 
ensure) that certain bits of an address are set, and others 
are clear. This requires two instructions: an AND in- 
struction to turn some bits off and an OR instruction set 
others. By further restricting the locations of the sand- 
box regions, however, the number of instructions can be 
reduced to one. We choose the code and data regions so 
that their tags have only a single bit set, and then reserve 
from use the region of the same size starting at address 0, 
which we call the zero-tag region (because it corresponds 
to a tag of 0). With this change, bits in the address only 
need to be cleared, and not also set. 

PittSFleld by default uses code and data regions of 
16MB each, starting at the addresses 0x10000000 and 
0x20000000 respectively. The code sequence to en- 


sure that an address in %ebx is legal for the data region 
ie 
%ebx 


and $O0x20fffffEL, 


This instruction turns off all of the bits in the tag ex- 
cept possibly the third from the top, so the address will 
be either in the data region or the zero-tag region. On 
examples such as the set of larger programs appearing 
in a previous report [18], disabling this optimization in- 
creases PittSFleld’s overhead over normal execution by 
about 10%. 

Efficient returns. A final optimization helps PittS- 
Fleld take advantage of the predictive features of mod- 
ern processors. Indirect jumps are potentially expensive 
for processors if their targets cannot be accurately pre- 
dicted. For general indirect jumps, processors typically 
keep a cache, called a ‘branch target buffer’, of the most 
recent target for a jump instruction. A particularly com- 
mon kind of indirect jump is a procedure return, which 
on the x86 reads a return address from the stack. A naive 
implementation would treat a return as a pop followed 
by a standard indirect jump; for instance, an early ver- 
sion of PittSFleld translated a ret instruction into (in 
this example and the next, the final two instructions must 
be in a single chunk): 


popl %ebx 
and $Ox10fffffO, %ebx 
jmp *%ebx 


However, if a procedure is called from multiple loca- 
tions, the single buffer slot will not be effective at pre- 
dicting the return address, and performance will suffer. 
In order to deal more efficiently with returns, modern 
x86 processors keep a shadow stack of return addresses 
in a separate cache, and use this to predict the destina- 
tions of returns. To allow the processor to use this cache, 
we would like PittSFleld to return from procedures using 
areal ret instruction. Thus PittSFleld modifies the re- 
turn address and writes it back to the stack before using 
aregular ret. In fact, this can be done without a scratch 
register: 


and 
ret 


$O0x1l0ffLEFLO, (%esp) 


On a worst case example, like a recursive implementa- 
tion of the Fibonacci function, this optimization makes 
an enormous difference, reducing 95% overhead to 40%. 
In more realistic examples, the difference is smaller but 
still significant; for the SPECint2000 benchmarks dis- 
cussed in Section 7, disabling this optimization increases 


2Assembly language examples use the GAS, or ‘AT&T’, syntax 
standard on Unix-like x86-based systems, which puts the destination 
last. 
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the average overhead from 21% to 27%, and almost dou- 
bles the overhead for one program, 255.vortex. 

With the exception of this optimization, the rest of 
the PittSFleld system can maintain its security policy 
even if arbitrary changes to the data region occur be- 
tween instructions, because instructions always move ad- 
dresses to registers before checking them. However, the 
ret instruction unavoidably uses the stack, so this op- 
timization is applicable under the more limited attack 
model in which untrusted data changes come from a sin- 
gle untrusted thread. The optimization should not be 
used if multiple threads run in the same data sandbox, 
or if other untrusted memory changes (such as memory- 
mapped I/O) might occur in parallel. 


5 Verification 


The intended use of PittSFleld is that the compilation 
and the rewriting of the code are performed by the un- 
trusted code producer, and the safety policy is enforced 
by a separate verification tool. This architecture is fa- 
miliar to users of Java: the code producer writes source 
code and compiles it to byte code using the compiler of 
her choice, but before the code user executes an applet 
he checks it using a separate byte code verifier. (One dif- 
ference from Java is that once checked, our code is exe- 
cuted more or less directly; there is no trusted interpreter 
as complex as a Java just-in-time compiler.) The impor- 
tance of having a small, trusted verifier is also stressed 
in work on proof-carrying code [20]. Though the advan- 
tages of this architecture are well known, they have been 
neglected by some previous SFI implementations, lead- 
ing to predictable problems with usability and security 
(see Section 10.1). 

Responsibility for ensuring the safety of execution in 
the PittSFleld system lies with a verifier which examines 
the rewritten code just prior to execution, conservatively 
checking properties which, if true, ensure that execution 
of the code will not violate the system’s security policy. 
In a more complex system, one could imagine the rewrit- 
ing process supplying hints describing why the rewrit- 
ten code satisfies the security policy (like the proof in a 
proof-carrying code system), but PittSFleld’s policies are 
simple enough that this is not necessary. In particular, 
the verifier does not require debugging or symbol-table 
information; the verifier must disassemble the rewritten 
code, but the rewriter ensures that the disassembly can 
be performed in a single pass without respect to function 
boundaries. The role of the verifier is to prove that the 
rewritten code is safe, so its design is best thought of as 
automating such a proof. Section 9 will describe in more 
detail how that intuitive proof can be formalized. 

To understand how the verification works, it is helpful 
to borrow concepts from program analysis, and think of 


it as a conservative static analysis. The verifier checks a 
property of the program’s execution, roughly that it never 
jumps outside its code region or writes outside its data 
region. In general, this property is impossible to decide, 
but it is tractable if we are willing to accept one-sided 
error: we do not mind if the verifier fails to recognize 
that some programs have the safety property, as long as 
whenever it concludes that one does, it is correct. If the 
original program was correct, it already had this safety 
property; the rewriting simply makes the property mani- 
fest, so that the verifier can easily check it. 

The verification process essentially computes, for each 
position in the rewritten instruction stream, a conserva- 
tive property describing the contents of the processor’s 
registers at any time when execution might reach that 
point. For instance, directly after an appropriate and 
instruction not at a chunk boundary, we might know that 
the contents of the target register are appropriately sand- 
boxed for use in accessing the data region. The major 
part of the safety proof is to show that these properties 
are sound for any possible execution; it is then easy to see 
that if the properties always hold, no unsafe executions 
will be possible. An important aspect of the soundness 
is that it is inductive over the steps in the execution of 
the rewritten code: for instance, it is important that none 
of the instructions in the code region change during exe- 
cution, as new instructions would not necessarily match 
the static properties. We can be confident of this only be- 
cause in previous execution up to a given point, we can 
assume we were successful in preventing writes outside 
the data section. In program verification terminology, the 
soundness property is an invariant that the verifier checks 
as being preserved by each instruction step. 


6 Prototype implementation 


To test the practicality of our approach, we have con- 
structed a prototype implementation, named PittSFleld. 
PittSFleld instantiates a simple version of the technique, 
incorporating only the most important optimizations. 
However, PittSFleld was designed to address some im- 
portant practical considerations for a real tool, such as the 
separate verification model and scalability to large and 
complex programs. In particular, PittSFleld makes no 
fundamental compromises with respect to the rigorous 
security guarantees that the technique offers. The perfor- 
mance of code rewritten by PittSFleld (described in the 
next section) should also give a reasonable upper bound 
on the overhead of this general approach, one which 
could be somewhat improved by further optimization. 
(However, other aspects of the prototype are not repre- 
sentative of a practical implementation: for instance, the 
rewriter is unrealistically slow.) 

The rewriting performed by PittSFleld is a version of 
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the techniques described in Sections 3 and 4, chosen to 
be easy to perform. The register %ebx is reserved (us- 
ing the - -fixed-ebx flag to GCC), and used to hold 
the sandboxed address for accesses to both the data and 
code regions. The effective address of an unsafe opera- 
tion is computed in %ebx using a lea instruction. The 
value in %ebx is required to be checked or sandboxed di- 
rectly before each data write or indirect code jump (reads 
are unrestricted). Both direct and indirect jumps are con- 
strained to chunk-aligned targets. Guard regions are 64k 
bytes in size: %ebp and %esp are treated as usually- 
sandboxed. Accesses are allowed at an offset of up to 64k 
from %ebp, and of up to 255 bytes from %esp; %esp is 
also allowed to be modified up to 255 times, by as much 
as 255 bytes each time, between checks. Both %ebp and 
%esp must be restored to safe values before a jump. A 
safe value in %esp may be copied to %ebp or vice-versa 
without a check. Chunks are padded using standard no- 
op instructions of lengths 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7 bytes, to a 
size of 16 or 32 bytes. 


Because it operates on assembly code, our prototype 
rewriting tool is intended to be used by a code pro- 
ducer. A system that instead operates on off-the-shelf 
binaries without the code producer’s cooperation is often 
described as a goal of SFI research, but has rarely been 
achieved in practice. The key difficulty is that binaries 
do not contain enough information to adjust jumps when 
instructions are added: for instance, it may not be pos- 
sible to distinguish between an address referring to an 
instruction and an integer with the same numeric value. 
A more feasible approach is to operate on binaries sup- 
plemented with additional relocation information, such 
as the debugging information used by the Vulcan library 
in [1], or the SELF extension to ELF proposed in [8]. 

Both the rewriting and the verification in PittSFleld 
are performed as single top-to-bottom passes, essentially 
as finite-state machines. While this prohibits some op- 
timizations (for instance, labels that are targets only of 
direct jumps need not necessarily be aligned), it allows 
PittSFleld to rewrite very large programs, and guaran- 
tees that the verification’s running time will be linear. (A 
verification technique with bad worst-case performance 
can allow a denial-of-service attack [12]). 

The rewriting phase of PittSFleld is implemented as a 
text processing tool, of about 720 lines of code, operat- 
ing on input to the GNU assembler gas. In most cases, 
alignment is achieved using the .p2align directive to 
the assembler, which computes the correct number of no- 
ops to add; the rewriter uses a conservative estimate of 
instruction length to decide when to emit a .p2align. 
The rewriter adds no-ops itself for aligning call instruc- 
tions, because they need to go at the end rather than the 
beginning of a chunk. The rewriter notices instructions 
that are likely to be used for their effect on the processor 


status flags (e.g., comparisons), and saves and restores 
the flags register around sandboxing operations when the 
flags are deemed live. However, such save and restore 
operations can be costly on modern architectures, so to 
prevent GCC from moving comparisons away from their 
corresponding branches, we disable instruction schedul- 
ing with the -fno-schedule-insns2 option when 
compiling for PittSFleld. An example of the rewriter’s 
operation on a small function is shown in Figure 3. 


We have implemented two prototypes for the verifi- 
cation phase of PittSFleld, which implement the same 
algorithm. Because they use a single disassembly pass, 
the verifiers enforce alignment by checking that an in- 
struction in the single stream must appear at each chunk 
starting address. The verifiers currently verify only the 
style of rewriting in which pointers are modified, and not 
the style in which they are checked and execution halted 
if they are incorrect. As mentioned in Section 5, the ver- 
ifiers are essentially finite-state: at each code location, 
they keep track of variations from the standard safety in- 
variant, checking them and then updating their knowl- 
edge for each instruction. Operations that ‘strengthen’ 
the invariant (for instance, sandboxing a pointer value in 
%ebx) expire after one instruction or at a chunk bound- 
ary, whichever comes first. Operations that ‘weaken’ the 
invariant (for instance, loading a new value into %ebp) 
persist until corrected, and must not reach a jump. 


Our first verifier is implemented using the same text- 
processing framework as the rewriter: it is a filter that 
parses the output of the disassembler from the GNU 
“binutils” package (the program named obj dump), and 
represents about 500 lines of code. Our second verifier 
is implemented directly in the program that loads and 
executes sandboxed code objects, using a pre-existing 
disassembly library; this allows for a better assessment 
of the performance overheads of verification. Though it 
does not yet check the complete safety policy, the sec- 
ond verifier is complete enough to give rough perfor- 
mance estimates: for instance, it can verify the 2.7MB 
of rewritten code for GCC, the largest of the programs 
from Section 7, in about half a second. Both of our ver- 
ifiers are much smaller than the disassemblers they use, 
so the total amount of trusted code could be reduced by 
disassembling only to the extent needed for verification, 
but using existing disassemblers takes advantage of other 
users’ testing. Performing more targeted disassembly in 
this way would also be a way to further improve perfor- 
mance. PittSFleld supports a large subset of the x86 32- 
bit protected mode instruction set, but supervisor mode 
instructions, string instructions, and multimedia SIMD 
(e.g. MMX, SSE) instructions are not supported; the ver- 
ifier will reject any program containing an instruction it 
does not recognize. 
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f£: push %sebp f: push  =%ebp 
mov ‘esp, %*ebp mow ‘esp, %ebp 
mov 8(%ebp), %edx mov. 8(%ebp), %edx 
mov 48 (%edx), %eax MOV: 48 (%edx), *%eax 
lea 1(%eax), %ecx lea 1(%eax), %ecx 
lea O(%esi), %esi 
lea 48 (%edx), %ebx 
lea 0(%esi), %esi 
lea 0(%edi), %edi 
and $Ox20fffffL, %ebx 
mov %ecx, 48 (%edx) mov %ecx, (%ebx) 
pop %ebp pop %ebp 
lea O(%esi), %esi 
and $Ox20fffffL, %sebp 
andl $O0x10fffFLO, (%esp) 
ret ret 


Figure 3: Before and after example of code transformation. f is a function that takes an array of integers, increments the 12th, and 
returns (in %eax) the value before the increment. The assembly code on the left is produced by GCC; that on the right shows the 
results of the PittSFleld rewriter after assembly. Rules separate the chunks, and no-op instructions are shown in gray. (Though they 
look the same here, the first three no-ops use different instruction encodings so as to take 4, 6, and 7 bytes respectively). 


7 Performance results 


To asses the time and space overheads imposed by our 
technique, we used our PittSFleld tool to run stand- 
alone applications in fault-isolated environments. The 
programs were not chosen as code one might partic- 
ularly want to run from an untrusted source, merely 
as computation-intensive benchmarks. The ‘untrusted’ 
code in each case consisted of the application itself, and 
some simple standard library routines. More complex li- 
brary routines and system calls were treated as ‘trusted,’ 
and accessed via special stubs allowing controlled access 
out of the sandbox. In a realistic application, these stubs 
would include checks of their arguments to enforce de- 
sired security policies. In our prototype, the trusted load- 
ing application and stub trusted calls consisted of ap- 
proximately 800 lines of C code, including blank lines 
and comments. A previous technical report [18] gives 
results for an older version of PittSFleld run on a set of 
microbenchmarks, and some larger applications. For bet- 
ter comparison with other work, we here concentrate on 
a standard set of compute-intensive programs, the integer 
benchmarks from the SPEC CPU2000 suite. 


The SPECint2000 suite consists of 12 programs and 
reference inputs intended to test the performance of 
CPUs, compilers, and memory subsystems. One of the 
programs is written in C++, and the rest in C. In our 
tests, we compiled the programs with GCC or G++ ver- 
sion 3.3.5 at the -O03 optimization level. The test system 
was a 3.06GHz Pentium 4 “Northwood”, with 512KB 
of cache and 2GB of main memory, running Debian 
Linux 3.1 with kernel version 2.4.28 and C library ver- 
sion 2.3.2. We changed the layout of the code and data 
sandbox areas to allow a larger data area. Each test was 
run five times with the reference inputs using the stan- 


dard SPEC scripts; we discarded the slowest and fastest 
runtimes and took the average of the remaining three. 


In order to measure the effect on performance of dif- 
ferent aspects of PittSFleld’s rewriting, we ran the pro- 
grams using a number of treatments, representing in- 
creasing subsets of the transformation the real tool per- 
forms. Figure 4 shows the increase in runtime over- 
head as each transformation is enabled, from bottom 
to top. The base treatment uses PittSFleld’s program 
loader, but compiles the programs with normal optimiza- 
tion and uses none of the features of the rewriter. The 
measurements of Figure 4 are all measured as percent- 
age overhead relative to the base treatment. The first 
(bottom) set of bars in Figure 4 represents disabling in- 
struction scheduling with an option to GCC. Disabling 
this optimization has a small performance penalty, but 
avoids higher overheads later by reducing the need to 
save and restore the EFLAGS register as discussed in 
Section 6. The next set of bars represents the effect of 
directing GCC to avoid using the %ebx register in its 
generated code, reducing the number of general purpose 
registers from 6 to 5; PittSFleld requires %ebx to be 
available to hold the effective address of indirect writes 
and jumps. The next treatment, labelled “padding”, re- 
flects the basic cost of requiring chunk alignment: the 
rewriter adds enough no-op instructions so that no in- 
struction crosses a 16-byte boundary, and every jump 
target is 16-byte aligned. The next set of bars, labelled 
“NOP sandboxing”, attempts to measure all of the ad- 
ditional overheads related to PittSFleld’s code size in- 
crease, beyond those measured in “padding”. To achieve 
this, this treatment adds just as many bytes of new in- 
structions as PittSFleld normally would, but makes all 
of them no-ops: this includes both sandboxing instruc- 
tions, and additional padding required for the new in- 
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Figure 4: Runtime overheads of PittSFleld for the SPECint2000 benchmarks, by source. The left half of each bar represents 
overhead when both jumps and memory writes are protected; the right half shows the overhead of protecting jumps only. The 
programs are listed in decreasing order of binary size. See the body of the text, Section 7, for details on the meaning of each type 


of overhead. 


structions and to keep some instruction pairs in the same 
chunk. Finally, the last set of bars represents the com- 
plete PittSFleld transformation; exactly the same num- 
ber of instructions as “NOP sandboxing”, but with AND 
instructions instead of no-ops as appropriate. For the 
last two treatments, we also considered another subset of 
PittSFleld’s rewriting: the left half of each bar shows the 
overhead when PittSFleld is used to protect both writes 
to memory and indirect jumps; the right half shows the 
overhead for protecting jumps only. For some combina- 
tions of programs and treatments, we actually measured 
a small performance improvement relative to the previ- 
ous treatment, either because of the inaccuracy of our 
runtime measurement or because of unpredictable per- 
formance effects such as instruction cache conflicts. In 
these cases the corresponding bars are omitted from the 
figure. 


The SPECint2000 results shown in Figure 4 make 
clear which of the sources of PittSFleld’s overhead are 
most significant. Disabling instruction scheduling has 
little to no effect at this scale, and the sandboxing in- 
structions themselves, bitwise operations on registers, 
are almost as cheap as no-ops. The effect of reducing 
the number of available registers varies greatly between 
programs, but is never the most important overhead. The 
largest source of overhead is unfortunately the one most 
fundamental to the technique, the increase in the num- 


ber of instructions. Added no-op instructions cause two 
kinds of overhead: first, they take time to execute them- 
selves, and second, they use cache space that would oth- 
erwise be used by useful instructions. The relative impor- 
tance of these two effects can be estimated by compar- 
ing the size of the “padding” overhead across programs. 
Though the proportion of padding instructions can be ex- 
pected to vary slightly among programs (for instance, 
being smaller in programs with larger basic blocks), the 
variation in padding overheads is larger that could be ex- 
plained by this effect, so the remaining variation must be 
explained differences in instruction cache pressure. For 
instance, the padding overhead is larger for large pro- 
grams than for small ones. The very low overheads for 
mcf likely have two causes: first, it is the smallest of 
the benchmarks, so instruction cache pressures affect it 
the least; second, it makes many random accesses to a 
large data structure, so its runtime depends more on main 
memory latency than anything happening on the CPU. 
The final column of Figure 4 shows the average over- 
head of the technique over all the programs (a geometric 
mean). This is approximately 21% for memory and jump 
protection, and 13% for jump protection only. 


Figure 5 show how PittSFleld’s transformation affects 
the size of the code. The row labelled “Size” shows the 
size of a binary rewritten by PittSFleld, in bytes (K = 2?°, 
M = 27°), This size includes the program and the stub li- 
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Program gcc perl vortex eon gap 
Size 2.7M 1.2M 1010K 923K 853K 
Ratio 1.84 1.96 1.63 1.72 1.84 
Compressed 1.05 1.07 0.98 1.05 1.05 


crafty 
408K 


twolf parser vpr gzip bzip2 mcf 
390K 276K 267K 109K 108K 50K 
1.80 1.92 1.67 1.65 1.63 1.74 
1.08 1.06 1.07 1.10 1.09 1.13 


Figure 5: PittSFleld space overheads for the SPECint2000 benchmarks. “Size” is the size of the PittSFleld-rewritten binary. “Ratio” 
is the ratio of the size of the rewritten binary to the size of a binary generated without rewriting. “Compressed” is like “Ratio”, 
except with both binaries compressed with bzip2 before comparing their sizes. 


brary, both rewritten by PittSFleld in its default mode 
(16-byte chunks, both memory and jump protection). 
The row “Ratio” shows the ratio of the size of an ob- 
ject file processed by PittSFleld to that of an unmodified 
program. The row “Compressed” is analogous, except 
that both the transformed and original object files were 
first compressed with bzip2. Which of these measure- 
ments is relevant depends on the application. The most 
important effect of PittSFleld’s size increase in most ap- 
plications is likely its effect on performance, discussed 
in the previous paragraph. Uncompressed size is rele- 
vant for memory usage, for instance on smaller devices. 
Compressed size is more relevant, for instance, to the 
cost of storing and distributing software; the compressed 
ratios are smaller because the added instructions tend to 
be repetitive. 


8 Application case study 


To assess the usability of PittSFleld for a realistic appli- 
cation, this section investigates using PittSFleld as the 
isolation mechanism for VXA, a system in which com- 
pressed archives contain their own decompressors [11]. 
A major challenge to our ability to preserve digital in- 
formation for the future is the proliferation of incompat- 
ible file formats. Compression formats are a particular 
problem: for instance while uncompressed audio formats 
have been stable since the early 1990s, four major new 
formats for compressed audio have become popular since 
2000. By comparison, the basic [A-32 architecture re- 
tains backwards compatibility with software written for 
the first 386es in 1985. To exploit these relative rates of 
change, the VXA system introduces an archive file for- 
mat and tools called vxZIP and vxUnZIP that extend the 
well-known ZIP format by including decompressors in 
a standardized IA-32 binary format inside compressed 
archives. [A-32 was chosen as the standard decompres- 
sor format so that vxZIP and vxUnZIP can be used with 
low overhead today. 

Clearly a key challenge for vxUnZIP is to run the sup- 
plied decompressor without allowing a malicious decom- 
pressor to compromise security. At the same time, it is 
desirable for the decompressors to run in the same pro- 
cess as the rest of vxUnZIP. Compared to using a sepa- 
rate OS-level process for isolation, running in a single 


process avoids performance overheads associated with 
process creation and copying data between processes, 
but the most important advantage is the ease of supply- 
ing a limited interaction interface to the compressor in- 
stead of the operating system’s full set of system calls. 
VxUnZIP achieves these goals with a virtualized exe- 
cution environment, VX32, that combines two different 
isolation mechanisms. To prevent untrusted code from 
reading or writing memory locations outside the sand- 
box, VX32 uses the IA-32 legacy segmented memory 
addressing mode to restrict the locations available to it. 
This requires operating system support to modify the lo- 
cal descriptor table (LDT), and segmentation is not sup- 
ported in the 64-bit mode of newer processors, though 
VX32 can still work in 32-bit compatibility mode. To 
control which instructions the untrusted code executes 
(to protect for instance against unsafe indirect jumps or 
instructions that modify the segment registers), VX32 
uses dynamic translation, rewriting code one fragment 
of a time into a cache and interpreting indirect jumps. 


The author of VXA was not aware of PittSFleld at 
the time it was designed, but to examine whether PittS- 
Fleld would be a suitable replacement for VX32, we 
used it to protect the execution of the six VXA de- 
compression modules demonstrated in [11]. We used 
VX32’s virtual C library rather than the one used in Sec- 
tion 7; this required implementing VXA’s four virtual 
system calls (read, write, exit, and sbrk). We 
also used VX32’s library of math functions, but com- 
piled to use the x87-style floating point instructions sup- 
ported by PittSFleld rather than the SSE2 ones VX32 
uses. The runtime overheads of VX32 and PittSFleld are 
compared in Figure 6. Zlib and BZip2 are decompressors 
for the same general-purpose compression formats as the 
SPECint2000 gzip and bzip2 programs (which also in- 
clude compression); JPEG and JPEG2000 are lossy im- 
age compression formats, and FLAC and Vorbis are loss- 
less and lossy audio formats respectively. In each case 
the programs decompressed large single files of each for- 
mat. To minimize I/O overhead, we made sure the in- 
put files were cached in memory, and sent the decom- 
pressed output to /dev/nu11; measurements are based 
on elapsed time. The system was the same Pentium 4 
machine described in Section 7, except that VX32 uses 
a specially compiled version of GCC 4.0, and the native 
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Zlib BZip2 JPEG 
VX32 1.006 0.975 1.034 
PittSFleld jump-only 1.238 1.018 1.134 
PittSFleld full 1.398 1.072 1.328 


JPEG2000 FLAC’ Vorbis Geom. Mean 
1.283 0.954 0.948 1.028 
1.114 1.142 1.239 1.145 
1.211 1.241 1.458 1.278 


Figure 6: Run time ratios for VX32 and PittSFleld on the VXA decompressors, compared to natively compiled decompressors. 


build uses Debian’s GCC 4.0 to match. 

The occasional speedup of execution under VX32, 
also seen in [11], appears to result from increased in- 
struction locality introduced by translating dynamic exe- 
cution traces sequentially. (For instance, VX32 is faster 
than native execution in the FLAC example even though 
it executes more instructions, 97.5 billion compared to 
96.0 billion.) These examples have also been tuned to 
minimize the number of indirect jumps: two frequently 
called functions were inlined. The measured overhead 
of PittSFleld for the vxUnZIP examples is noticeably 
higher than that of VX32, but still not excessive (28% 
on average). PittSFleld’s overhead is also smaller when 
protecting only jumps (averaging 15%); this simulates 
the performance of combining PittSFleld with VX32- 
like segment-based memory protection. 

Some qualitative features also affect the choice be- 
tween PittSFleld and VX32. An advantage of VX32 is 
that it prevents the decompressor from reading memory 
outside its sandbox; though not as critical for security as 
preventing writes, this is useful to ensure decompressors 
are deterministic. Controlling reads is possible with SFI, 
but would significantly increase the technique’s over- 
head. On the other hand, VX32’s use of segment regis- 
ters decreases its portability, including to future proces- 
sors; conversely, VX32’s use of SSE2 floating point cur- 
rently keeps it from working on older processors, though 
the latter limitation is not fundamental. Arguably, PittS- 
Fleld’s simple, static approach and separate verification 
make it more trustworthy, but VX32 is not yet as mature 
as PittSFleld, and it is significantly simpler than previous 
dynamic translation systems. 


9 Formal Analysis 


Having restricted ourselves to a separate, minimal veri- 
fication tool as the guarantor of our technique’s safety, 
we can devote more effort to analyzing and assuring 
ourselves of that component’s soundness. Specifically, 
we have constructed a completely formal and machine- 
checked proof of the fact that our technique ensures the 
security policy it claims to. Though the security of a 
complete system of course depends on many factors, 
such a proof provides a concise and trustworthy sum- 
mary of the key underlying principles. Formal theorem 


proving has a reputation for being arduous; we think the 
relative ease with which this proof was completed is pri- 
marily a testament to the simplicity of the technique to 
which it pertains. 

We have constructed the proof using ACL2 [13]. 
ACL2 is a theorem-proving system that combines a re- 
stricted subset of Common Lisp, used to model a system, 
with a sophisticated engine for semi-automatically prov- 
ing theorems about those models. We use the program- 
ming language (which is first-order and purely func- 
tional) to construct a simplified model of our verifier, and 
a simulator for the x86 instruction set. Then, we give a 
series of lemmas about the behavior of the model, cul- 
minating in the statement of the desired safety theorem. 
The lemmas are chosen to be sufficiently elementary that 
ACL? can automatically prove each from the model and 
the preceding lemmas. The proof required less than two 
months of effort by a user with no previous experience 
with proof assistants (the first author). An experienced 
ACL? user could likely have produced a more elegant 
proof in less time; our inexperience in choosing abstrac- 
tions also made the going more difficult as the proof size 
increased. An example of a function from the executable 
model and a lemma we have proved about it are shown 
as the first two parts of Figure 7. A disadvantage of 
ACL2 compared to some other theorem provers is that 
its proofs cannot be automatically checked by a simpler 
proof checker. However, ACL2 has been well tested by 
other academic and industrial users, and its underlying 
logic is simple, so we still consider it trustworthy. 

The precise statement of our final safety result ap- 
pears as the bottom part of Figure 7. It is a correct- 
ness result about the verifier, modeled as a predicate 
mem-sandbox-ok on the state of the code region be- 
fore execution: if the verifier approves the rewritten 
code, then for any inputs (modelled as the initial con- 
tents of registers and the data region), execution of the 
code will continue forever without performing an unsafe 
operation. (Unlike the real system, the model has no 
exit () function.) Note that the rewriter does not ap- 
pear in the formal proof, so the proof makes no claims 
about it: for instance, we have not proved that the code 
produced by the rewriter has the same behavior as the 
original code. Though a statement like that could be 
formalized, it would require a number of additional hy- 
potheses; in particular, because the rewriter changes the 
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(defun seq-reachable-rec (mem eip k) 
(if (zp k) (if (= eip (code-start)) 0 nil) 
(let ((kth-insn 
(kth-insn-from mem (code-start) k))) 
(or (and kth-insn (= eip kth-ingsn) k) 
(seq-reachable-rec mem eip (- k 1)))))) 
(defthm if-reach-in-k-then-bound-by-kth-insn 
(implies 
(and (mem-p mem) (natp k) (natp eip) 
(kth-insn-from mem (code-start) k) 
(seq-reachable-rec mem eip k)) 
(<= eip (kth-insn-from mem 
(code-start) k)))) 
(defthm safety 


(implies 

(and (mem-p mem) (mem-sandbox-ok mem) 
(addr-p eax) (addr-p ebx) (addr-p ecx) 
(addr-p edx) (addr-p esi) (addr-p edi) 
(addr-p ebp) (addr-p esp) 
(addr-p eflags) (data-region-p ebp) ) 

(consp 

(step-for-k 


(x86-state (code-start) eflags eax ebx 
ecx edx esi edi ebp esp mem) 


k)))) 


Figure 7: From top to bottom, a typical function definition, 
a typical lemma, and the final safety result from our formal 
ACL2 proof. seq-reachable-rec is a recursive proce- 
dure that checks whether the instruction at location eip is 
among the first & instructions reachable from the beginning 
of the sandboxed code region in a memory image mem. The 
lemma states that if eip is among the first & instructions, then 
its address is at most that of the kth instruction. The safety 
theorem states that if a memory image mem passes the verifier 
mem-sandbox-ok, then whatever the initial state of the reg- 
isters, execution can proceed for any number of steps (the free 
variable k) without causing a safety violation (represented by a 
nil return value from step - for-k, which would not satisfy 
the predicate consp). 


address of instructions, code that say examined the nu- 
meric values of function pointers would not behave iden- 
tically. 


One aspect of the proof to note is that it deals with a 
subset of the instructions handled by the real tool: this 
applies both to which instructions are allowed by the 
simulated verifier, and to which can be executed by the 
x86 simulator. The subset used in the current version 
of the proof appears in Figure 8. The instructions were 
chosen to exercise all of the aspects of the security pol- 
icy; for instance, jmp *%ebx is included to demon- 
strate an indirect jump. Though small compared to the 
number of instructions allowed by the real tool, this set 
is similar to the instruction sets used in recent similar 
proofs [2, 29]. We constructed the proof by beginning 
with a minimal set of instructions and then adding addi- 
tional ones: adding a new instruction similar to an exist- 
ing one required few changes, but additions that required 


nop mov addr, %eax xchg %eax, %ebx 
inc %eax mov %eax, addr xchg %eax, %ebp 
jmp addr and $immed, %ebx mov %eax, (%ebx) 
jmp *%ebx and $immed, %ebp mov %eax, (%ebp) 


Figure 8: List of instructions in the subset considered in the 
proof of Section 9. 


a more complex safety invariant often involved extensive 
modifications. The simulator is structured so that an at- 
tempt to execute any un-modelled instruction causes an 
immediate failure, so safety for a program written in the 
subset that is treated in the proof extends to the complete 
system. A related concern is whether the simulated x86 
semantics match those of a real processor: though the 
description of the subset used in the current proof can 
be easily checked by hand, this would be impractical for 
a more complete model. To facilitate proofs like ours 
in the future, as well as for applications such a founda- 
tional proof-carrying code (see Section 10.6), it should 
be possible to generate a description of the encoding and 
semantics of instructions from a concise, declarative, and 
proof-environment-neutral specification. 

In total, the proof contains approximately 60 func- 
tion definitions and 170 lemmas, over about 2400 lines 
of ACL2 code. The description of the model and the 
statement of the safety result require about 500 lines; as- 
suming ACL2’s verification is correct, only this subset 
must be trusted to be convinced of the truth of the re- 
sult. The technical details of the proof are straightfor- 
ward and rather boring; for space reasons, we do not dis- 
cuss them further here. Interested readers are referred 
to a companion technical report [17]; the proof in its 
machine-checkable form is also available from the PittS- 
Fleld project website. 


10 Related work 


This section compares our work with previous imple- 
mentations of SFI, and with other techniques that ensure 
memory safety or isolation including code rewriting, dy- 
namic translation, and low-level type systems. It also 
distinguishes the isolation provided by SFI from the sub- 
version protection that some superficially similar tech- 
niques provide. 


10.1 Other SFI implementations 


Binary sandboxing was introduced as a technique for 
fault-isolation by Wahbe, Lucco, Anderson, and Gra- 
ham [27]. The basic features of their approach were de- 
scribed in Sections 2 and 4. Wahbe et al. mention in a 
footnote that their technique would not be applicable to 
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architectures like the x86 without some other technique 
to restrict control flow, but then drop the topic. 

Subsequent researchers generally implemented a re- 
striction on control flow for CISC architectures by col- 
lecting an explicit list of legal jump targets. The best 
example of such a system is Small and Seltzer’s MiS- 
FIT [25], an assembly-language rewriter designed to iso- 
late faults in C++ code for an extensible operating sys- 
tem. MiSFIT generates a hash table from the set of legal 
jump targets in a program, and redirects indirect jumps 
through code that checks that the target appears in the 
table. Function return addresses are also stored on a sep- 
arate, protected stack. Because control flow is prevented 
from jumping into the middle of them, the instruction 
sequences to sandbox memory addresses don’t require a 
dedicated register, though MiSFIT does need to spill to 
the stack to obtain a scratch register in some cases. A 
less satisfying aspect of MiSFIT is its trust model. The 
rewriting engine and the code consumer must share a se- 
cret, which the rewriter uses to sign the generated code, 
and MiSFIT relies on the compiler to correctly man- 
age the stack and to produce only safe references to call 
frames. Besides the trustworthiness problems of C com- 
pilers related to their complexity and weak specification 
(as exemplified by the attack against MiSFIT shown in 
Figure 1), this approach also requires something like a 
public-key certificate infrastructure for code producers, 
introducing problems of reputation to an otherwise ob- 
jective question of code behavior. 

Erlingsson and Schneider’s SASI tool for the x86 [10] 
inserts code sequences very similar to MiSFIT’s, except 
that its additions are pure checks that abort execution 
if an illegal operation is attempted, and otherwise fall 
through to the original code, like PittSFleld’s ‘check’ 
mode. In particular, the SASI tool is similar to MiSFIT 
in its use of a table of legal jump targets, and its decision 
to trust the compiler’s manipulation of the stack. Lu’s 
C+J system [16] also generates a table of legal jump des- 
tinations, but the indices into the table are assigned se- 
quentially at translation time, so there is no danger of 
collision. 

The Omniware virtual machine [3], on which Wahbe 
and Lucco worked after the classic paper, uses SFI in 
translating from a generic RISC-like virtual machine to 
a variety of architectures, including the x86. The Om- 
niware VM implemented extensive compiler-like opti- 
mizations to reduce the overhead of sandboxing checks, 
achieving average overheads of about 10% on selected 
SPEC92 benchmarks. However, the focus of the work 
appears to have been more on performance and portabil- 
ity than on security; available information on the details 
of the safety checks, especially for the x86, is sparse. In 
a patent [28] Wahbe and Lucco disclose that later ver- 
sions of the system enforced more complex, page-table 


like memory permissions, but give no more details of the 
x86 implementation. 

As far as we know, our work described in Section 9 
was the first machine-checked or completely formalized 
soundness proof for an SFI technique or implementation. 
Necula and Lee [20] proved the soundness of SFI as ap- 
plied to particular programs, but not in general, and only 
in the context of simple packet filters. In work concur- 
rent with ours, Abadi et al. ({2], see Section 10.3 for 
discussion) give a human-readable prose proof for the 
safety of a model of their CFI system, which is sim- 
ilar to SFI. In work subsequent to our proof (first de- 
scribed in [18]), Winwood and Chakravarty developed 
a machine-checked safety proof in Isabelle/HOL for a 
model of an SFI-like rewriting technique applicable to 
RISC architectures [29]. To avoid having to move in- 
structions, their approach overwrites indirect jump in- 
structions with direct jumps of the same size to a trusted 
dispatcher. Unfortunately, this puts a 2MB limit on the 
size of binaries to which their technique is applicable: 
for instance, they were able to rewrite only a subset of 
the SPECint2000 suite. 


10.2 Isolation and preventing subversion 


In general, a security failure of a system occurs when an 
attacker chooses input that causes code to perform dif- 
ferently than its author intended, and the subverted code 
then uses privileges it has to perform an undesirable ac- 
tion. Such an attack can be prevented either by prevent- 
ing the code’s execution for being subverted, or by iso- 
lating the vulnerable code so that even if subverted, it 
can still cannot take an undesirable action. Many secu- 
rity techniques are based on the prevention of subversion: 
for instance, ensuring that procedure calls always return 
to their call sites, even if the stack has been modified by a 
buffer overrun. SFI, by contrast, is fundamentally a tech- 
nique for isolating one part of a program from another. 
To function as a security technique, this isolation must 
be used to support a design that divides a system into 
more and less trusted components, and restricts the inter- 
actions between the two. Examples of such designs in- 
clude the device driver and network server isolation tech- 
niques discussed in Section 1, and the untrusted VXA 
decompressors of Section 8. 

Incidentally, SFI subsumes some mechanisms that 
have been suggested as measures to make program sub- 
version more difficult. For instance, PittSFleld prohibits 
execution of code on the stack and reduces the number of 
possible targets of an overwritten function pointer. How- 
ever, these side-effects should not be confused with the 
intended isolation policy. SFI does not provide general 
protection against attacks on the untrusted code; it sim- 
ply contains those attacks within the component. 
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Figure 9: Runtime overheads for PittSFleld in the default mode (black bars), PittSFleld in jump-only mode (gray bars), and CFI 
(white bars) for the SPECint2000 benchmarks. PittSFleld results are the same as those in Figure 4, but not broken down by cause. 
CFI results are taken from Figure 4 of [1], which does not include results for Perl. Because these were separate experiments with 
other variables not held constant, care should be used in comparing them directly. 


10.3. CFI 


In concurrent work [1], the Gleipnir project at Microsoft 
Research has investigated a binary-rewriting security 
technique called Control-Flow Integrity, or CFI. As sug- 
gested by the name, CFI differs from SFI in focusing 
solely on constraining a program’s jumps: in the CFI im- 
plementation, each potential jump target is labelled by a 
32-bit value encoded in a no-op instruction, and an in- 
direct jump checks for the presence of an appropriate 
tag before transferring control. This approach gives finer 
control of jump destinations than the SFI techniques of 
Wahbe et al., or PittSFleld, though the ideal precision 
could only be obtained with a careful static analysis of, 
for instance, which function pointers might be used at 
which indirect call sites. In the basic presentation, CFI 
relies on an external mechanism (such as hardware) to 
prevent changes to code or jumps to a data region, but 
it can also be combined with inserted memory-operation 
checks, as in SFI, to enforce these constraints simultane- 
ously. 

In the control-flow-only use, CFI has overheads rang- 
ing from 0 to 45% on a Pentium 4; the wide variation pre- 
sumably results from a large overhead on indirect jumps 
combined with little overhead on any other operation. By 
comparison, PittSFleld imposes a smaller overhead on 
jumps, but significant additional overheads on other op- 
erations. Figure 9 compares the overheads reported in [1] 
with those for PittSFleld from Figure 4. Because a differ- 
ent C compiler, library, and hardware were used, caution 
should be used in directly comparing the PittSFleld and 
CFI results, but overall the average overheads of the tools 
can be seen to be comparable. The benchmark labelled 
“?, 253.perlbmk, was omitted from [1] because of last- 
minute implementation difficulties [9], and is excluded 
from the CFI average. 

Like PittSFleld, CFI performs a separate verification 


to enforce proper rewriting at load time, so the compiler 
and binary rewriting infrastructure need not be trusted. 
The CFI authors have written a human-checked proof [2] 
that a CFI-protected program will never make unsafe 
jumps, even in the presence of arbitrary writes to data 
memory. However, the proof is formulated in terms of a 
miniature RISC architecture whose encoding is not spec- 
ified. This is somewhat unsatisfying, as the safety of the 
real CFI technique is affected in subtle ways by the x86 
instruction encoding (for instance, the possibility that the 
immediate value used in the comparison at a jump site 
might be itself interpreted as a safe jump target tag.) 


10.4 Static C safety mechanisms 


Another class of program rewriting tools (often imple- 
mented as compiler modifications) are focused on en- 
suring fairly narrow security policies, for instance that 
the procedure return address on the stack is not mod- 
ified [6]. Such tools can be very effective in their in- 
tended role, and tend to have low overheads, but they do 
not provide protection against more esoteric subversion 
attacks. They also do not provide isolation between com- 
ponents, and are not intended for untrusted code. They 
could, however, be used in conjunction with SFI if both 
isolation and protection from subversion are desired. 


10.5 Dynamic translation mechanisms 


Several recent projects has borrowed techniques from 
dynamic optimization to rewrite programs on the fly; 
such techniques allow for fine control of program exe- 
cution, as well as avoiding the difficulties of static binary 
rewriting. Valgrind [22] is a powerful framework for dy- 
namic rewriting of Linux/x86 programs, which is best 
known for Purify-like memory checking, but can also be 
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adapted to a number of other purposes. Valgrind’s rewrit- 
ing uses a simplified intermediate language, sacrificing 
performance for ease of development of novel applica- 
tions. A research tool with a more security-oriented fo- 
cus is Scott and Davidson’s Strata [24]; it has achieved 
lower overheads (averaging about 30%) while enforcing 
targeted security policies such as system call intercep- 
tion. A similar but even higher performance system is 
Kiriansky et al.’s program shepherding [15], based on 
the DynamoRIO dynamic translation system. Their work 
concentrates on preventing attacks on a program’s con- 
trol flow, as an efficient and transparent means to pre- 
vent stack- and function-pointer-smashing vulnerabili- 
ties from being exploited. The VX32 system described 
in Section 8 also falls into this category. A disadvantage 
of dynamic techniques is that they are inherently some- 
what complex and difficult to reason about, relative to a 
comparable static translation. 


10.6 Low-level type safety 


Recent research on verifiable low-level program repre- 
sentations has concentrated most strongly on static in- 
variants, such as type systems. For instance, typed as- 
sembly language [19] can provide quickly checkable, 
fine-grained safety properties for a sublanguage of x86 
assembly, but requires that the original program be writ- 
ten in a type-safe language. Type inference can also be 
used to transform C code into a type-safe program with 
a minimal set of dynamic checks, as in the CCured sys- 
tem [5]. Because they can constrain writes to a occur on 
specific objects, type-based safety properties are gener- 
ally quite effective at preventing subversion attacks that 
overwrite function pointers. 

Proof-carrying code [21] represents a more general 
framework for software to certify its own trustworthi- 
ness. Most work on PCC has focused on type-like safety 
properties, but under the banner of foundational PCC [4], 
efforts have been made to place proofs on a more general 
footing, using fully general proof languages that prove 
safety with respect to concrete machine semantics. This 
approach seems to carry the promise, not yet realized, of 
allowing any safe rewriting to certify its safety proper- 
ties to a code consumer. For instance, one could imagine 
using the lemmas from the proof of Section 9 as part of 
a foundational safety proof for a PittSFleld-rewritten bi- 
nary. It is unclear, however, if any existing foundational 
PCC systems are flexible enough to allow such a proof 
to be used. 


11. Conclusion 


We have argued that software-based fault isolation can 
be a practical tool in constructing secure systems. Us- 


ing a novel technique of artificially enforcing alignment 
for jump targets, we show how a simple sandboxing im- 
plementation can be constructed for an architecture with 
variable-length instructions like the x86. We give two 
new optimizations, which along with previously known 
ones minimize the runtime overhead of the technique, 
and argue for the importance of an architecture that 
includes separate verification. We have constructed a 
machine-checked soundness proof of our technique, to 
further enhance our confidence in its security. Finally, 
we have constructed an implementation of our technique 
which demonstrates separate verification and is scalable 
to large and complex applications. The performance 
overhead of the technique, as measured on both standard 
compute-intensive benchmarks and a realistic data com- 
pression application, is relatively low. Though some re- 
lated techniques have lower runtime overheads, and oth- 
ers can offer additional security guarantees, SFI’s com- 
bination of simplicity and performance is a good match 
for many uses. 
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Abstract 


We propose SigFree, a realtime, signature-free, out-of- 
the-box, application layer blocker for preventing buffer 
overflow attacks, one of the most serious cyber security 
threats. SigFree can filter out code-injection buffer over- 
flow attack messages targeting at various Internet ser- 
vices such as web service. Motivated by the observation 
that buffer overflow attacks typically contain executables 
whereas legitimate client requests never contain executa- 
bles in most Internet services, SigFree blocks attacks by 
detecting the presence of code. SigFree first blindly dis- 
sembles and extracts instruction sequences from a re- 
quest. It then applies a novel technique called code ab- 
straction, which uses data flow anomaly to prune useless 
instructions in an instruction sequence. Finally it com- 
pares the number of useful instructions to a threshold 
to determine if this instruction sequence contains code. 
SigFree is signature free, thus it can block new and un- 
known buffer overflow attacks; SigFree is also immu- 
nized from most attack-side code obfuscation methods. 
Since SigFree is transparent to the servers being pro- 
tected, it is good for economical Internet wide deploy- 
ment with very low deployment and maintenance cost. 
We implemented and tested SigFree; our experimental 
study showed that SigFree could block all types of code- 
injection attack packets (above 250) tested in our exper- 
iments. Moreover, SigFree causes negligible throughput 
degradation to normal client requests. 


1 Introduction 


Throughout the history of cyber security, buffer over- 
flow is one of the most serious vulnerabilities in com- 
puter systems. Buffer overflow vulnerability is a root 
cause for most of the cyber attacks such as server 
breaking-in, worms, zombies, and botnets. Buffer over- 
flow attacks are the most popular choice in these at- 
tacks, as they provide substantial control over a victim 


host [37]. 

“A buffer overflow occurs during program execution 
when a fixed-size buffer has had too much data copied 
into it. This causes the data to overwrite into adjacent 
memory locations, and, depending on what is stored 
there, the behavior of the program itself might be af- 
fected.” [34] (Note that the buffer could be in stack or 
heap.) Although taking a broader viewpoint, buffer over- 
flow attacks do not always carry code in their attacking 
requests (or packets)!, code-injection buffer overflow at- 
tacks such as stack smashing count for probably most of 
the buffer overflow attacks that have happened in the real 
world. 

Although tons of research has been done to tackle 
buffer overflow attacks, existing defenses are still quite 
limited in meeting four highly-desired requirements: 
(R1) simplicity in maintenance; (R2) transparency to ex- 
isting (legacy) server OS, application software, and hard- 
ware; (R3) resiliency to obfuscation; (R4) economical 
Internet wide deployment. As a result, although sev- 
eral very secure solutions have been proposed, they are 
not pervasively deployed, and a considerable number of 
buffer overflow attacks continue to succeed on a daily 
basis. 

To see how existing defenses are limited in meeting 
these four requirements, let us break down the existing 
buffer overflow defenses into six classes which we will 
review shortly in Section 2: (1A) Finding bugs in source 
code. (1B) Compiler extensions. (1C) OS modifica- 
tions. (1D) Hardware modifications. (1E) Defense-side 
obfuscation [11,28]. (1F) Capturing code running symp- 
toms of buffer overflow attacks [21, 37, 43,55]. (Note 
that the above list does not include binary code analysis 
based defenses which we will address shortly.) We may 
briefly summarize the limitations of these defenses in 
terms of the four requirements as follows. (a) Class 1B, 
1C, 1D, and 1E defenses may cause substantial changes 
to existing (legacy) server OSes, application softwares, 
and hardwares, thus they are not transparent. Moreover, 
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Class 1E defenses generally cause processes to be termi- 
nated. As a result, many businesses do not view these 
changes and the process termination overhead as eco- 
nomical deployment. (b) Class 1F defenses can be very 
secure, but they either suffer from significant runtime 
overhead or need special auditing or diagnosis facilities 
which are not commonly available in commercial ser- 
vices. As a result, Class 1F defenses have limited trans- 
parency and potential for economical deployment. (c) 
Class 1A defenses need source code, but source code is 
unavailable to many legacy applications. 

Besides buffer overflow defenses, worm signatures 
can be generated and used to block buffer overflow attack 
packets [29, 42,47]. Nevertheless, they are also limited 
in meeting the four requirements, since they either rely 
on signatures, which introduce maintenance overhead, or 
are not very resilient to attack-side obfuscation. 

To overcome the above limitations, in this paper 
we propose SigFree, a realtime buffer overflow attack 
blocker, to protect Internet services. The idea of SigFree 
is motivated by an important observation that “the na- 
ture of communication to and from network services is 
predominantly or exclusively data and not executable 
code.” [15]. In particular, as summarized in [15], (a) 
on Windows platforms, most web servers (port 80) ac- 
cept data only; remote access services (ports 111, 137, 
138, 139) accept data only; Microsoft SQL Servers (port 
1434) accept data only; workstation services (ports 139 
and 445) accept data only. (b) On Linux platforms, most 
Apache web servers (port 80) accept data only; BIND 
(port 53) accepts data only; SNMP (port 161) accepts 
data only; most Mail Transport (port 25) accepts data 
only; Database servers (Oracle, MySQL, PostgreSQL) 
at ports 1521, 3306 and 5432 accept data only. 

Since remote exploits are typically executable code, 
this observation indicates that if we can precisely dis- 
tinguish (service requesting) messages that contain code 
from those that do not contain any code, we can pro- 
tect most Internet services (which accept data only) from 
code-injection buffer overflow attacks by blocking the 
messages that contain code. 






































Http 
Requests 





Proxy-based SigFree 


Ea (Application layer) 


Web Server 


Figure 1: SigFree is an application layer blocker between the 
web server and the corresponding firewall. 

Accordingly, SigFree (Figure 1) works as follows. 
SigFree is an application layer blocker that typically 
stays between a service and the corresponding firewall. 





When a service requesting message arrives at SigFree, 
SigFree first uses a new O(N) algorithm, where N is the 
byte length of the message, to disassemble and distill all 
possible instruction sequences from the message’s pay- 
load, where every byte in the payload is considered as 
a possible starting point of the code embedded (if any). 
However, in this phase some data bytes may be mistak- 
enly decoded as instructions. In phase 2, SigFree uses a 
novel technique called code abstraction. Code abstrac- 
tion first uses data flow anomaly to prune useless instruc- 
tions in an instruction sequence, then compares the num- 
ber of useful instructions to a threshold to determine if 
this instruction sequence (distilled in phase 1) contains 
code. 

We have implemented a SigFree prototype as a proxy 
to protect web servers. Our empirical study shows 
that there exists clean-cut “boundaries” between code- 
embedded payloads and data payloads when our code- 
data separation criteria are applied. We have identified 
the “boundaries” (or thresholds) and been able to de- 
tect/block all 50 attack packets generated by Metasploit 
framework [4], all 200 polymorphic shellcode packets 
generated by two well-known polymorphic shellcode en- 
gine ADMmutate [40] and CLET [23], and worm Slam- 
mer, CodeRed and a CodeRed variation, when they are 
well mixed with various types of data packets. Also, our 
experiment results show that the throughput degradation 
caused by SigFree is negligible. 

The merits of SigFree are summarized below. They 
show that SigFree has taken a main step forward in meet- 
ing the four requirements aforementioned. 
© SigFree is signature free, thus it can block new and 
unknown buffer overflow attacks 
© Without relying on string-matching, SigFree is 
immunized from most attack-side obfuscation methods. 
© SigFree uses generic code-data separation criteria 
instead of limited rules. This feature separates SigFree 
from [15], an independent work that tries to detect 
code-embedded packets. 
© Transparency. SigFree is a out-of-the-box solution 
that requires no server side changes. 
© SigFree has negligible throughput degradation. 
© SigFree is an economical deployment with very low 
maintenance cost, which can be well justified by the 
aforementioned features. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we summarize the work related to ours. In Section 
3, we give an overview of SigFree. In Sections 4 and 5, 
we introduce the instruction sequence distiller compo- 
nent and the instruction sequence analyzer component of 
SigFree, respectively. In Section 6, we show our experi- 
mental results. Finally, we discuss some research issues 
in Section 7 and conclude the paper in Section 8. 
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2 Related Work 


SigFree is mainly related to three bodies of work. 
[Category 1:] prevention/detection techniques of buffer 
overflows; [Category 2:] worm detection and signature 
generation. [Category 3:] machine code analysis for 
security purposes. In the following, we first briefly re- 
view Category | and Category 2 which are less close to 
SigFree. Then we will focus on comparing SigFree with 
Category 3. 


2.1 Prevention/Detection of Buffer Over- 
flows 


Existing prevention/detection techniques of buffer 
overflows can be roughly broken down into six classes: 
Class 1A: Finding bugs in source code. Buffer over- 
flows are fundamentally due to programming bugs. Ac- 
cordingly, various bug-finding tools [14, 24, 51] have 
been developed. The bug-finding techniques used in 
these tools, which in general belong to static analysis, 
include but not limited to model checking and bugs-as- 
deviant-behavior. Class 1A techniques are designed to 
handle source code only, and they do not ensure com- 
pleteness in bug finding. In contrast, SigFree handles 
machine code embedded in a request (message). 

Class 1B: Compiler extensions. “If the source code 
is available, a developer can add buffer overflow de- 
tection automatically to a program by using a modi- 
fied compiler.” [34] Three such compilers are Stack- 
Guard [22], ProPolice 7, and Return Address Defender 
(RAD) [18]. In addition, Smirnov and Chiueh proposed 
compiler DIRA [49] can detect control hijacking attacks, 
identify the malicious input and repair the compromised 
program. Class 1B techniques require the availability of 
source code. In contrast, SigFree does not need to know 
any source code. 

Class 1C: OS modifications. Modifying some as- 
pects of the operating system may prevent buffer over- 
flows such as Pax [9], LibSafe [10] and e-NeXsh [48]. 
Class 1C techniques need to modify the OS. In contrast, 
SigFree does not need any modification of the OS. 

Class 1D: Hardware modifications. A main idea of 
hardware modification is to store all return addresses on 
the processor [41]. In this way, no input can change any 
return address. 

Class 1E: Defense-side obfuscation. Address Space 
Layout Randomization (ASLR) is a main component of 
PaX [9]. Bhatkar and Sekar [13] proposed a compre- 
hensive address space randomization scheme. Address- 
space randomization, in its general form [13], can de- 
tect exploitation of all memory errors. Instruction set 
randomization [11, 28] can detect all code injection at- 
tacks. Nevertheless, when these approaches detect an 


attack, the victim process is typically terminated. “Re- 
peated attacks will require repeated and expensive appli- 
cation restarts, effectively rendering the service unavail- 
able.” [37] 

Class 1F: Capturing code running symptoms of buffer 
overflow attacks. Fundamentally, buffer overflows are a 
code running symptom. If such unique symptoms can be 
precisely captured, all buffer overflows can be detected. 
Class 1B, Class 1C and Class 1E techniques can capture 
some - but not all - of the running symptoms of buffer 
overflows. For example, accessing non-executable stack 
segments can be captured by OS modifications; com- 
piler modifications can detect return address rewriting; 
and process crash is a symptom captured by defense- 
side obfuscation. To achieve 100% coverage in capturing 
buffer overflow symptoms, dynamic dataflow/taint anal- 
ysis/program shepherding techniques were proposed in 
Vigilante [21], TaintCheck [43], and [30]. They can de- 
tect buffer overflows during runtime. However, it may 
cause significant runtime overhead (e.g., 1,000%). To 
reduce such overhead, another type of Class 1F tech- 
niques, namely post-crash symptom diagnosis, has been 
developed in Covers [37] and [55]. Post-crash symp- 
tom diagnosis extracts the ‘signature’ after a buffer over- 
flow attack is detected. Recently, Liang and Sekar pro- 
posed ARBOR [36] which can automatically generate 
vulnerability-oriented signatures by identifying charac- 
teristic features of attacks and using program context. 
Moreover, ARBOR automatically invokes the recovery 
actions. Class 1F techniques can block both the attack 
requests that contain code and the attack requests that 
do not contain any code, but they need the signatures to 
be firstly generated. Moreover, they either suffer from 
significant runtime overhead or need special auditing or 
diagnosis facilities which are not commonly available in 
commercial services. In contrast, although SigFree could 
not block the attack requests that do not contain any code, 
SigFree is signature-free and does not need any changes 
to real world services. We will investigate the integration 
of SigFree with Class 1F techniques in our future work. 


2.2 Worm Detection and Signature Gener- 
ation 


Because buffer overflows are a key target of worms 
when they propagate from one host to another, SigFree is 
related to worm detection. Based on the nature of worm 
infection symptoms, worm detection techniques can be 
broken down into three classes: [Class 2A] techniques 
use such macro symptoms as Internet background ra- 
diation (observed by network telescopes) to raise early 
warnings of Internet wide worm infection [44]. [Class 
2B] techniques use such local traffic symptoms as con- 
tent invariance, content prevalence and address disper- 
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sion to generate worm signatures and/or block worms. 
Some examples of Class 2B techniques are Earlybird 
[47], Autograph [29], Polygraph [42], and TRW [27]. 
[Class 2C] techniques use worm code running symptoms 
to detect worms. It is not surprising that Class 2C tech- 
niques are exactly Class 1F techniques. Some exam- 
ple Class 2C techniques are Shield [52], Vigilante [21], 
COVERS [37]. [Class 2D] techniques use anomaly de- 
tection on packet payload to detect worms and generate 
signature. Wang and Stolfo [54] first proposed Class 
2D techniques called PAYL. PAYL is first trained with 
normal network flow traffic and then uses some byte- 
level statistical measures to detect exploit code. Re- 
cently, Wang et al. [53] proposed new features of PAYL 
that based on ingress/egress anomalous payload corre- 
lation to detect new worms and automatically generate 
signatures. FLIPS [39] uses PAYL [54] to detect anoma- 
lous inputs. If the anomaly is confirmed by a detector, a 
content-based signature is generated. 

Class 2A techniques are not relevant to SigFree. Class 
2C techniques are already discussed. Class 2D tech- 
niques could be evaded by statistically mimics normal 
traffic [31]. Class 2B techniques rely on signatures, 
while SigFree is signature-free. Class 2B techniques fo- 
cus on identifying the unique bytes that a worm packet 
must carry, while SigFree focuses on determining if a 
packet contains code or not. Exploiting the content in- 
variance property, Class 2B techniques are typically not 
very resilient to obfuscation. In contrast, SigFree is im- 
munized from most attack-side obfuscation methods. 


2.3 Machine Code Analysis for Security 
Purposes 


Although source code analysis has been extensively 
studied (see Class 1A), in many real world scenarios 
source code is not available and the ability to analyze bi- 
naries is desired. Machine code analysis has three main 
security purposes: (P1) malware detection, (P2) to an- 
alyze obfuscated binaries, and (P3) to identify and ana- 
lyze the code contained in buffer overflow attack packets. 
Along purpose P1, Chritodorescu and Jha [16] proposed 
static analysis techniques to detect malicious patterns in 
executables, and Chritodorescu et al. [17] exploited se- 
mantic heuristics to detect obfuscated malware. Along 
purpose P2, Lakhotia and Eric [35] used static analy- 
sis techniques to detect obfuscated calls in binaries, and 
Kruegel et al. [33] investigated disassembly of obfus- 
cated binaries. 

SigFree differs from Pl and P2 techniques in design 
goals. The purpose of SigFree is to see if a message con- 
tains code or not, instead of determining if a piece of 
code has malicious intent or not. (Note that SigFree does 
not check if the code contained in a message has mali- 


cious intent.) Due to this reason, SigFree is immunized 
from most attack-side obfuscation methods. Neverthe- 
less, both the techniques in [33] and SigFree disassem- 
ble binary code, although their disassembly procedures 
are different. As will be seen, disassembly is not the ker- 
nel contribution of SigFree. 

Fnord [2], the preprocessor of Snort IDS, identifies ex- 
ploit code by detecting NOP sled. Toth and Kruegel [50] 
also aim at detecting NOP sled. They employed binary 
disassembly to find the sequence of execution instruc- 
tions as an evidence of a NOP sled. However, Some at- 
tacks such as worm CodeRed do not include NOP sled 
and, as mentioned in [15], mere binary disassembly is 
not adequate. Moreover, polymorphic shellcode [23, 40] 
can bypass the detection for NOP instructions by using 
fake NOP zone. SigFree does not rely on the detection 
of NOP sled. 

Finally, being generally a P3 technique, SigFree is 
most relevant to two P3 works [15,32]. Kruegel et 
al. [32] innovatively exploited control flow structures to 
detect polymorphic worms. Unlike string-based signa- 
ture matching, their techniques identify structural simi- 
larities between different worm mutations and use these 
similarities to detect more polymorphic worms. The 
implementation of their approach is resilient to a num- 
ber of code transformation techniques. Although their 
techniques also handle binary code, they perform offline 
analysis. In contrast, SigFree is an online attack blocker. 
As such, their techniques and SigFree are complemen- 
tary to each other with different purposes. Moreover, un- 
like SigFree, their techniques [32] may not be suitable to 
block the code contained in every attack packet, because 
some buffer overflow code is so simple that very little 
control flow information can be exploited. 

Independent of our work, Chinchani and Berg [15] 
proposed a rule-based scheme to achieve the same goal 
of SigFree, that is, to detect exploit code in network 
flows. However, there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween SigFree and their scheme [15]. Their scheme is 
rule-based, whereas SigFree is a generic approach which 
does not require any pre-known patterns. More specif- 
ically, their scheme [15] first tries to find certain pre- 
known instructions, instruction patterns or control flow 
structures in a packet. Then, it uses the found patterns 
and a data flow analysis technique called program slic- 
ing to analyze the packet’s payload to see if the packet 
really contains code. Four rules (or cases) are discussed 
in their paper: Case | not only assumes the occurrence 
of the call/jmp instructions, but also expects the push 
instruction appears before the branch; Case 2 relies on 
the interrupt instruction; Case 3 relies on instruction ret; 
Case 4 exploits hidden branch instructions. Besides, they 
used a special rule to detect polymorphic exploit code 
which contains a loop. Although they mentioned that the 
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above rules are initial sets and may require updating with 
time, it is always possible for attackers to bypass those 
pre-known rules. Moreover, more rules mean more over- 
head and longer latency in filtering packets. In contrast, 
SigFree exploits a different data flow analysis technique, 
which is much harder for exploit code to evade. 


3 SigFree Overview 


3.1 Basic Definitions and Notations 


This section provides the definitions that will be used 
in the rest of the paper. 


Definition 1 (instruction sequence) An instruction se- 
quence is a sequence of CPU instructions which has one 
and only one entry instruction and there exist at least one 
execution path from the entry instruction to any other in- 
struction in this sequence. 


An instruction sequence is denoted as s;, where 7 is 
the entry address of the instruction sequence. A frag- 
ment of a program in machine language is an instruction 
sequence, but an instruction sequence is not necessarily a 
fragment of a program. In fact, we may distill instruction 
sequences from any binary strings. This poses the fun- 
damental challenge to our research goal. Figure 2 shows 
four instruction sequences distilled from a substring of a 
GIF file. These four instruction sequences are not frag- 
ments of a real program, although they may also be ex- 
ecuted in a specific CPU. Below we call them random 
instruction sequences, whereas use the term binary exe- 
cutable code to refer to a fragment of a real program in 
machine language. 


Definition 2 (instruction flow graph) An instruction flow 
graph (IFG) is a directed graph G = (V, E) where each 
node v € V corresponds to an instruction and each edge 
e = (vj,v;) € E corresponds to a possible transfer of 
control from instruction v; to instruction v;. 


Unlike traditional control flow graph (CFG), a node 
of an IFG corresponds to a single instruction rather than 
a basic block of instructions. To completely model the 
control flow of an instruction sequence, we further ex- 
tend the above definition. 


Definition 3 (extended instruction flow graph) An ex- 
tended instruction flow graph (EIFG) is a directed graph 
G = (V,E) which satisfies the following properties: 
each node v € V corresponds to an instruction, an 
illegal instruction, or an external address; each edge 
e = (vj,v;) € E corresponds to a possible transfer of 
control from instruction v; to instruction v;, to illegal in- 
struction v;, or to an external address v;. 

Accordingly, we name the types of nodes in an EIFG 
instruction node, illegal instruction node, and external 
address node. 


The reason that we define IFG and EIFG is to model 
two special cases which CFG cannot model (the differ- 
ence will be very evident in the following sections). First, 
in an instruction sequence, control may be transferred 
from an instruction node to an illegal instruction node. 
For example, in instruction sequence sog in Figure 2, the 
transfer of control is from instruction “lods [ds:esi]” to an 
illegal instruction at address OF’. Second, control may be 
transferred from an instruction node to an external ad- 
dress node. For example, instruction sequence soo in 
Figure 2 has an instruction “jmp ADAAC3C2”, which 
jumps to external address ADAAC3C2. 


3.2 Attack Model 


An attacker exploits a buffer overflow vulnerability of 
a web server by sending a crafted request, which con- 
tains a malicious payload. Figure 3 shows the format of 
a HTTP request. There are several HTTP request meth- 
ods among which GET and POST are most often used 
by attackers. Although HTTP 1.1 does not allow GET 
to have a request body, some web servers such as Mi- 
crosoft IS still dutifully read the request-body according 
to the request-header’s instructions (the CodeRed worm 
exploited this very problem). 

The position of a malicious payload is determined by 
the exploited vulnerability. A malicious payload may be 
embedded in the Request-URI field as a query parame- 
ter. However, as the maximum length of Request-URI 
is limited, the size of a malicious payload, hence the be- 
havior of such a buffer overflow attack, is constrained. It 
is more common that a buffer overflow attack payload is 
embedded in Request-Body of a POST method request. 
Technically, a malicious payload may also be embedded 
in Request-Header, although this kind of attacks have not 
been observed yet. In this work, we assume an attacker 
can use any request method and embed the malicious 
code in any field. 

















Request - Method Request -URI HTTP- Version 














Request - Header 





* A blank line * 





Request -Body 











Figure 3: A HTTP Request. A malicious payload is nor- 
mally embedded in Request-URI or Request-Body 


3.3 Assumptions 


In this paper, we focus on buffer overflow attacks 
whose payloads contain executable code in machine lan- 
guage, and we assume normal requests do not contain 
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instruction sequence So, 
(start from address 00) 


instruction sequence S, 
(start from address 01) 






















string bytes 
address 
00) 00 
01 | D5 add ch,dl 
02 | 3F aas 
03 | 00 
04 | AD 



































i 2 add [ebp+C0875F83],ch _) add [ebp+C0875F83],ch 
07 | 87 

os | CO 

09 | 5F 

0A | E9 

0B | B3 

0c | 43 jmp ADAA43C2 jmp ADAA43C2 

oD [ AA 

oePAD YY Ye 

OF| 8F |... 





instruction sequence S,, 
(start from address 02) 


instruction sequence So, 
(start from address 08) 
























































string bytes 
address a 
00) 00 
01 | D5 
aas 02 | 3F 
03) 00 
04 | AD 
05 | 83 
a 
add [ebp+C0875F83],ch 06 | SE 
07 | 87 
: 08 | CO 
pop edi 09 | SF 
OA |_E9 rer [edi-17],B3 
OB | B3 
jmp ADAA43C2 0c | 43 inc ebi 
OD | AA stos [es:edi] 
OE | AD lods [ds:esi] 
OF | 8F (illegal instruction) 





Figure 2: Instruction sequences distilled from a substring of a GIF file. We assign an address to every byte of the string. Instruction 


sequences S00, $01, So2 and sog are distilled by disassembling the string from addresses 00, 01, 02 and 08, respectively. 


executable machine code. A normal request may contain 
any data, parameters, or even a SQL statement. Note that 
although SQL statements are executable in the applica- 
tion level, they cannot be executed directly by a CPU. 
As such, SQL statements are not viewed as executable in 
our model. Application level attacks such as data manip- 
ulation and SQL injection are out of the scope. 

Though SigFree is a generic technique which can be 
applied to any instruction set, for concreteness we as- 
sume the web server runs the Intel I[A32 instruction set, 
the most popular instruction set running inside a web 
server today. 


3.4 Architecture 


Figure 4 depicts the architecture of SigFree and it is 
comprised of the following modules: 





















































2 Pass 
SigFree . : (Requests only 
HTTP URI | [ASCH ae oe 7 contains pure data) 
sh. >) Sequences equences {| 
Requests Decoder Filter Distiller ‘Analyzer | [Ss Block 
(Requests contain 














executable codes) 
Pass (Requests are printable ASCII) 


Figure 4: The architecture of SigFree 


URI decoder. The specification for URLs [12] limits 
the allowed characters in a Request-URI to only a subset 
of the ASCII character set. This means that the query 
parameters of a request-URI beyond this subset should 
be encoded [12]. Because a malicious payload may be 
embedded in the request-URI as a request parameter, the 
first step of SigFree is to decode the request-URI. 

ASCII Filter. Malicious executable code are normally 
binary strings. In order to guarantee the throughput and 
response time of the protected web system, if the query 
parameters of the request-URI and request-body of a re- 
quest are both printable ASCII ranging from 20-7E in 


hex, SigFree allows the request to pass (In Section 7.2, 
we will discuss a special type of executable codes called 
alphanumeric shellcodes [45] that actually use printable 
ASCII) . 

Instruction sequences distiller (ISD). This module dis- 
tills all possible instruction sequences from the query pa- 
rameters of Request-URI and Request-Body (if the re- 
quest has one). 

Instruction sequences analyzer (ISA). Using all the 
instruction sequences distilled from the instruction se- 
quences distiller as the inputs, this module analyzes these 
instruction sequences to determine whether one of them 
is (a fragment of) a program. 


4 Instruction Sequence Distiller 


This section first describes an effective algorithm to 
distill instruction sequences from http requests, followed 
by several excluding techniques to reduce the processing 
overhead of instruction sequences analyzer. 


4.1 Distilling Instruction Sequences 


To distill an instruction sequence, we first assign an 
address to every byte of a request. Then, we disassem- 
ble the request from a certain address until the end of 
the request is reached or an illegal instruction opcode is 
encountered. There are two traditional disassembly al- 
gorithms: linear sweep and recursive traversal [38, 46]. 
The linear sweep algorithm begins disassembly at a cer- 
tain address, and proceeds by decoding each encountered 
instruction. The recursive traversal algorithm also begins 
disassembly at a certain address, but it follows the con- 
trol flow of instructions. 

In this paper, we employ the recursive traversal algo- 
rithm, because it can obtain the control flow information 
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during the disassembly process. Intuitively, to get all 
possible instruction sequences from a N-byte request, 
we simply execute the disassembly algorithm N times 
and each time we start from a different address in the re- 
quest. This gives us a set of instruction sequences. The 
running time of this algorithm is O(N). 

One drawback of the above algorithm is that the same 
instructions are decoded many times. For example, in- 
struction “pop edi” in Figure 2 is decoded many times by 
this algorithm. To reduce the running time, we design 
a memorization algorithm [20] by using a data struc- 
ture, which is an EIFG defined earlier, to represent the 
instruction sequences. To distill all possible instruction 
sequences from a request is simply to create the EIFG 
for the request. An EIFG is used to represent all pos- 
sible transfers of control among these instructions. In 
addition, we use an instruction array to represent all pos- 
sible instructions in a request. To traverse an instruction 
sequence, we simply traverse the EIFG from the entry 
instruction of the instruction sequence and fetch the cor- 
responding instructions from the instruction array. Fig- 
ure 5 shows the data structure for the request shown in 
Figure 2. The details of the algorithm for creating the 
data structure are described in Algorithm 1. Clearly, the 
running time of this algorithm is O(V), which is optimal 
as each address is traversed only once. 





00 add ch,dl 

aad 3F 

(00) (08 ) 2as 

" add [ebp+C0875F83],ch 
lods [ds:esi] 

sbb [ds:edi-79],-40 
pop edi 

xchg eax,eax 

rer [ds:edi-17],B3 
pop edi 

jmp ADAA43C2 
mov bl,43 

inc ebx 

stos [es:edi] 

lods [ds:esi] 

OF | illegal instruction 


(a) (b) 




































































Figure 5: Data structure for the instruction sequences distilled 
from the request in Figure 2. (a) Extended instruction flow 
graph. Circles represent instruction nodes; triangles represent 
external addresses; rectangles represent illegal instructions. (b) 
The array of all possible instructions in the request. 


4.2 Excluding Instruction Sequences 


The previous step may output many instruction se- 
quences at different entry points. Next we exclude some 
of them based on several heuristics. Here excluding 
an instruction sequence means that the entry of this se- 
quence is not considered as the real entry for the embed- 


ded code (if any). 


Algorithm 1 Distill all instruction sequences from a re- 
quest 
initialize EISG G and instruction array A to empty 
for each address 7 of the request do 
add instruction node i to G 
i < the start address of the request 
while 7 <= the end address of the request do 
inst — decode an instruction at 7 
if ¢nst is illegal then 
Alt] < illegal instruction inst 
set type of node 7 “illegal node” in G 
else 
Alt] < instruction inst 
if ¢nst is a control transfer instruction then 
for each possible target t of inst do 
if target ¢ is an external address then 
add external address node t to G 
add edge e(node 2, node t) to G 
else 
add edge e(node 7, node i + inst.length) to G 
i-—itl 


The fundamental rule in excluding instruction se- 
quences is not to affect the decision whether a request 
contains code or not. This rule can be translated into the 
following technical requirements: if a request contains 
a fragment of a program, the fragment must be one of 
the remaining instruction sequences or a subsequence of 
a remaining instruction sequence, or it differs from a re- 
maining sequence only by few instructions. 

Step 1 If instruction sequence sq is a subsequence of 
instruction sequence s,, we exclude s,. The rationale for 
excluding s, is that if s, satisfies some characteristics 
of programs, s, also satisfies these characteristics with a 
high probability. 

This step helps exclude lots of instruction sequences 
since many distilled instruction sequences are subse- 
quences of the other distilled instruction sequences. For 
example, in Figure 5(a), instruction sequence sg2, which 
is a subsequence of instruction sequence S09, can be ex- 
cluded. Note that here we only exclude instruction se- 
quence Sgg rather than remove node voz. Similarly, in- 
struction sequences $93,505, 507, $09,S0a5S0cS0d and Soe 
can be excluded. 

Step 2 If instruction sequence s_ merges to instruction 
sequence sy, after a few instructions (e.g., 4 in our exper- 
iments) and s, is no longer than sy, we exclude sq. It is 
reasonable to expect that s, will preserve s,’s character- 
istics. 

Many distilled instruction sequences are observed to 
merge to other instructions sequences after a few instruc- 
tions. This property is called self-repairing [38] in Intel 
IA-32 architecture. For example, in Figure 5(a) instruc- 
tion sequence so; merges to instruction sequence sog 
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only after one instruction. Therefore, so; is excluded. 
Similarly, instruction sequences so4, Sog and sop can be 
excluded. 

Step 3 For some instruction sequences, if we execute 
them, whatever execution path being taken, an illegal in- 
struction is inevitably reachable. We say an instruction is 
inevitably reachable if two conditions holds. One is that 
there are no cycles (loops) in the EIFG of the instruction 
sequence; the other is that there are no external address 
nodes in the EIFG of the instruction sequence. 

We exclude the instruction sequences in which illegal 
instructions are inevitably reachable, because causing the 
server to execute an illegal instruction is not the purpose 
of an buffer overflow attack (this assumption was also 
made by others [15,32], implicitly or explicitly). Note 
that however the existence of illegal instruction nodes 
cannot always be used as a criteria to exclude an instruc- 
tion sequence unless they are inevitably reachable; oth- 
erwise attackers may obfuscate their program by adding 
non-reachable illegal instructions. 

Based on this heuristic, we can exclude instruction se- 
quence Sog in Figure 5(a), since it will eventually execute 
an illegal instruction vo f. 

After these three steps, in Figure 5(a) only instruction 
sequence So is left for consideration in the next stage. 


5 Instruction Sequences Analyzer 


A distilled instruction sequence may be a sequence of 
random instructions or a fragment of a program in ma- 
chine language. In this section, we propose two schemes 
to differentiate these two cases. Scheme | exploits the 
operating system characteristics of a program; Scheme 
2 exploits the data flow characteristics of a program. 
Scheme | is slightly faster than Scheme 2, whereas 
Scheme 2 is much more robust to obfuscation. 


5.1 Scheme 1 


A program in machine language is dedicated to a spe- 
cific operating system; hence, a program has certain 
characteristics implying the operating system on which 
it is running, for example calls to operating system or 
kernel library. A random instruction sequence does not 
carry this kind of characteristics. By identifying the call 
pattern in an instruction sequence, we can effectively dif- 
ferentiate a real program from a random instruction se- 
quence. 

More specifically, instructions such as “call” and “int 
Ox2eh” in Windows and “int Ox80h” in Linux may in- 
dicate system calls or function calls. However, since 
the op-codes of these call instructions are only one byte, 
even normal requests may contain plenty of these byte 
values. Therefore, using the number of these instructions 


as a criteria will cause a high false positive rate. To ad- 
dress this issue, we use a pattern composed of several in- 
structions rather than a single instruction. It is observed 
that before these call instructions there are normally one 
or several instructions used to transfer parameters. For 
example, a “push” instruction is used to transfer param- 
eters for a “call” instruction; some instructions that set 
values to registers al, ah, ax, or eax are used to transfer 
parameters for “int” instructions. These call patterns are 
very common in a fragment of a real program. Our ex- 
periments in Section 6 show that by selecting the appro- 
priate parameters we can rather accurately tell whether 
an instruction sequence is an executable code or not. 

Scheme | is fast since it does not need to fully disas- 
semble a request. For most instructions, we only need 
to know their types. This saves lots of time in decoding 
operands of instructions. 

Note that although Scheme | is good at detecting most 
of the known buffer overflow attacks, it is vulnerable 
to obfuscation. One possible obfuscation is that attack- 
ers may use other instructions to replace the “call” and 
“push” instructions. Figure 5.1 shows an example of 
obfuscation, where “call eax” instruction is substituted 
by “push J4” and “jmp eax”. Although we cannot fully 
solve this problem, by recording this kind of instruction 
replacement patterns, we may still be able to detect this 
type of obfuscation to some extent. 


Ten Jl: push 10 

I1: push 10 _ He obmseated J2: push J4 

12: call eax J3: jmp eax 
J4: ... 


Figure 6: An obfuscation example. Instruction “call eax” is 
substituted by “push J4” and “jmp eax”. 


Another possible obfuscation is one which first en- 
crypts the attack code and then decrypts it using a de- 
cryption routine during execution time [40]. This de- 
cryption routine does not include any calls, thus evading 
the detection of Scheme 1. 


5.2 Scheme 2 


Next we propose Scheme 2 to detect the aforemen- 
tioned obfuscated buffer overflow attacks. Scheme 2 ex- 
ploits the data flow characteristics of a program. Nor- 
mally, a random instruction sequence is full of data flow 
anomalies, whereas a real program has few or no data 
flow anomalies. However, the number of data flow 
anomalies cannot be directly used to distinguish a pro- 
gram from a random instruction sequence because an at- 
tacker may obfuscate his program easily by introducing 
enough data flow anomalies. 

In this paper, we use the detection of data flow 
anomaly in a different way called code abstraction. We 
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J1: mov eax,2 
I1: mov eax,2 (ebx is undefined at 
this point) 
J2: mov eax,ebx 


(ecx is undefined at 
er this point) 
12: mov eax,3 K1: mov eax,ecx 


(a) (b) (c) 


Figure 7: Data flow anomaly in execution paths. (a) define- 
define anomaly. Register eax is defined at I1 and then defined 
again at I2. (b) undefine-reference anomaly. Register ecx is 
undefined before K1 and referenced at K1 (c) define-undefine 
anomaly. Register eax is defined at J1 and then undefined at J2. 


observe that when there are data flow anomalies in an 
execution path of an instruction sequence, some instruc- 
tions are useless, whereas in a real program at least one 
execution path have a certain number of useful instruc- 
tions. Therefore, if the number of useful instructions in 
an execution path exceeds a threshold, we conclude the 
instruction sequence is a segment of a program. 

Data Flow Anomaly The term data flow anomaly was 
originally used to analyze programs written in higher 
level languages in the software reliability and testing 
field [25,26]. In this paper, we borrow this term and 
several other terms to analyze instruction sequences. 

During a program execution, an instruction may im- 
pact a variable (register, memory location or stack) on 
three different ways: define, reference, and undefine. A 
variable is defined when it is set a value; it is referenced 
when its value is referred to; it is undefined when its 
value is not set or set by another undefined variable. Note 
that here the definition of undefined is different from that 
in a high level language. For example, in a C program, 
a local variable of a block becomes undefined when con- 
trol leaves the block. 

A data flow anomaly is caused by an improper se- 
quence of actions performed on a variable. There are 
three data flow anomalies: define-define, define-undefine, 
and undefine-reference [26]. The define-define anomaly 
means that a variable was defined and is defined again, 
but it has never been referenced between these two ac- 
tions. The undefine-reference anomaly indicates that a 
variable that was undefined receives a reference action. 
The define-undefine anomaly means that a variable was 
defined, and before it is used it is undefined. Figure 7 
shows an example. 

Detection of Data Flow Anomalies There are static 
[25] or dynamic [26] methods to detect data flow anoma- 
lies in the software reliability and testing field. Static 
methods are not suitable in our case due to its slow speed; 
dynamic methods are not suitable either due to the need 
for real execution of a program with some inputs. As 
such, we propose a new method called code abstraction, 
which does not require real execution of code. As a re- 
sult of the code abstraction of an instruction, a variable 





Figure 8: State diagram of a variable. State U: undefined, 
state D: defined but not referenced, state R: defined and refer- 
enced, state DD : abnormal state define-define, state UR: ab- 
normal state undefine-reference and state DU: abnormal state 
define-undefine. 


could be in one of the six possible states. The six possi- 
ble states are state U: undefined; state D: defined but 
not referenced; state R: defined and referenced; state 
DD: abnormal state define-define; state UR: abnormal 
state undefine-reference; and state DU: abnormal state 
define-undefine. Figure 8 depicts the state diagram of 
these states. Each edge in this state diagram is associated 
with d,r, or u, which represents “define”, “reference”, 
and “undefine’’, respectively. 

We assume that a variable is in “undefined” state at 
the beginning of an execution path. Now we start to tra- 
verse this execution path. If the entry instruction of the 
execution path defines this variable, it will enter the state 
“defined”. Then, it will enter another state according to 
the next instruction, as shown in Figure 8. Once the vari- 
able enters an abnormal state, a data flow anomaly is de- 
tected. We continue this traversal to the end of the exe- 
cution path. This process enables us to find all the data 
flow anomalies in this execution path. 

Pruning Useless Instructions Next we leverage the 
detected data flow anomalies to remove useless instruc- 
tions. A useless instruction of an execution path is an 
instruction which does not affect the results of the exe- 
cution path; otherwise, it is called useful instructions. We 
may find a useless instruction from a data flow anomaly. 
When there is an undefine-reference anomaly in an exe- 
cution path, the instruction which causes the “reference” 
is a useless instruction. For instance, the instruction 1 
in Figure 7, which causes undefine-reference anomaly, is 
a useless instruction. When there is a define-define or 
define-undefine anomaly, the instruction that caused the 
former “define” is also considered as a useless instruc- 
tion. For instance, the instructions /1 and J1 in Figure 7 
are useless instructions because they caused the former 
“define” in either the define-define or the define-undefine 
anomaly. 

After pruning the useless instructions from an execu- 
tion path, we will get a set of useful instructions. If the 
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Algorithm 2 check if the number of useful instructions 
in an execution path exceeds a threshold 
Input: entry instruction of an instruction sequence, EISG G 


total — 0; useless — 0; stack — empty 
initialize the states of all variables to “undefined” 
push the entry instruction,states,total and useless to 
stack 
while stack is not empty do 
pop the top item of stack to i,states,total and useless 
if total — useless greater than a threshold then 
return true 
if 7 is visited then 
continues 
mark 7 visited 
total — total+1 
Abstractly execute instruction 7 (change the states of 
variables according to instruction 7) 
if there is a define-define or define-undefine anomaly 
then 
useless — useless + 1 
if there is a undefine-reference anomaly then 
useless — useless + 1 
for each instruction j directly following 7 in the G do 
push 7, states ,total and useless to stack 
return false 


number of useful instructions in an execution path ex- 
ceeds a threshold, we will conclude the instruction se- 
quence is a segment of a program. 


Algorithm 2 shows our algorithm to check if the num- 
ber of useful instructions in an execution path exceeds a 
threshold. The algorithm involves a search over an EISG 
in which the nodes are visited in a specific order derived 
from a depth first search. The algorithm assumes that 
an EISG G and the entry instruction of the instruction 
sequence are given, and a push down stack is available 
for storage. During the search process, the visited node 
(instruction) is abstractly executed to update the states 
of variables, find data flow anomaly, and prune useless 
instructions in an execution path. 


Handling Special Cases Next we discuss several spe- 
cial cases in the implementation of Scheme 2. 


General purpose instruction The instructions in the 
TA32 instruction set can be roughly divided into four 
groups: general purpose instructions, floating point unit 
instructions, extension instructions, and system instruc- 
tions. General purpose instructions perform basic data 
movement, arithmetic, logic, program flow, and string 
operation, which are commonly used by programmers to 
write applications and system software that run on IA-32 
processors [3]. General purpose instructions are also the 
most often used instructions in malicious code. We be- 
lieve that malicious codes must contain a certain number 
of general purpose instructions to achieve the attacking 


goals. Other types of instructions may be leveraged by 
an attacker to obfuscate his real-purpose code, e.g., used 
as garbage in garbage insertion. As such, we prune other 
groups of instructions as well. 

Initial state of registers It is hard for attackers to know 
the run-time values of registers before malicious code is 
executed. That is, their values are unpredictable to at- 
tackers. Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the 
initial states of all variables are “undefined” at the begin- 
ning of an execution path. The register “esp”, however, 
is an exception since it is used to hold the stack pointer. 
Thus, we set register esp “defined” at the beginning of an 
execution path. 

Indirect address An indirect address is an address that 
serves as a reference point instead of an address to the 
direct memory location. For example, in the instruction 
“move eax,[ebx+01le8]”, register “ebx” may contain the 
actual address of the operand. However, it is difficult 
to know the run-time value of register “ebx”. Thus, we 
always treat a memory location to which an indirect ad- 
dress points as state “defined” and hence no data flow 
anomaly will be generated. Indeed, this treatment suc- 
cessfully prevents an attacker from obfuscating his code 
using indirect addresses. 

We will defer the discussion on the capability of 
Scheme 2 in defending against obfuscation until Sec- 
tion 7. 


6 Experiments 


6.1 Parameter Tuning 


Both Scheme | and Scheme 2 use a threshold value 
to determine if a request contains code or not. Clearly, 
it is critical to set the threshold values appropriately so 
as to minimize both detection false positive rate and 
false negative rate. To find out the appropriate thresh- 
olds, we tested both schemes of SigFree against 50 un- 
encrypted attack requests generated by Metasploit frame- 
work, worm Slammer, CodeRed (CodeRed.a) and a 
CodeRed variation (CodeRed.c), and 1500 binary HTTP 
replies (52 encrypted data, 23 audio, 195 jpeg, 32 png, 
1153 gif and 45 flash) intercepted on the network of Col- 
lege of Information Science and Technology. Note that 
we tested on HTTP replies rather than requests as nor- 
mal data for parameter tuning, because HTTP replies in- 
clude more diverse binaries (test over real traces of web 
requests is reported in Section 6.3). Also note that al- 
though worm Slammer attacks Microsoft SQL servers 
rather than web servers, it also exploits buffer overflow 
vulnerabilities. 

Threshold of Push-calls for Scheme 1 Figure 9(a) 
shows that all instruction sequences distilled from a nor- 
mal request contain at most one push-call code pattern. 
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Figure 9: The number of push-calls in a request. (a) Normal requests. It shows that any instruction sequences of a normal request 


contain at most one push-call code pattern. (b) Attack requests. It shows that an attack request contains more than two external 


push-calls in one of its instruction sequences. 
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Figure 10: The number of useful instructions in a request. (a) Normal requests. It shows that no normal requests contain an 
instruction sequence which has over 14 useful instructions. (b) Attack requests. It shows that there exists an instruction sequence 


of an attack request which contain more than 18 useful instructions. 


Figure 9(b) shows that for all the 53 buffer overflow at- 
tacks we tested, every attack request contains more than 
two push-calls in one of its instruction sequences. There- 
fore, by setting the threshold number of push-calls to 2, 
Scheme | can detect all the attacks used in our experi- 
ment. 

Threshold of Useful Instructions for Scheme 2 Fig- 
ure 10(a) shows that no normal requests contain an in- 
struction sequence that has more than 14 useful instruc- 
tions. Figure 10(b) shows that an attack request contains 
over 18 useful instructions in one of its instruction se- 
quences. Therefore, by setting the threshold to a number 
between 15 and 17, Scheme 2 can detect all the attacks 
used in our test. The three attacks, which have the largest 
numbers of instructions (92, 407 and 517), are worm 
Slammer, CodeRed.a and CodeRed.c, respectively. This 
motivates us to investigate in our future work whether an 
exceptional large number of useful instructions indicates 
the occurrence of a worm. 


6.2 Detection of Polymorphic Shellcode 


We also tested SigFree on two well-known polymor- 
phic engine, ADMmutate v0.84 [40] and CLET v1.0 
[23]. Basically, ADMmutate obfuscates the shellcode of 


buffer overflow attacks in two steps. First, it encrypts the 
shellcode. Second, it obfuscates the decryption routine 
by substituting instructions and inserting junk instruc- 
tions. In addition, ADMmutate replaces the No OPera- 
tions(NOP) instructions with other one-byte junk instruc- 
tions to evade the detection of an IDS. This is because 
most buffer overflow attacks contain many NOP instruc- 
tions to help locate shellcode, making them suspicious to 
an IDS. 


CLET is a more powerful polymorphic engine com- 
pared with ADMmutate. It disguises its NOPs zone with 
2,3 bytes instructions (not implemented yet in CLET 
v1.0), referred to as fake-NOPs, and generates a deci- 
pher routine with different operations at each time, which 
makes classical IDS pattern matching ineffective. More- 
over, It uses spectrum analysis to defeat data mining 
methods. 


Because there is no push-call pattern in the code, 
Scheme | cannot detect this type of attacks. However, 
Scheme 2 is still very robust to these obfuscation tech- 
niques. This is because although the original shellcode 
contains more useful instructions than the decryption 
routine has and it is also encrypted, Scheme 2 may still 
find enough number of useful instructions in the decryp- 
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Figure 11: The number of useful instructions in all 200 poly- 
morphic shellcodes. It shows that the least number of useful 
instructions in ADMmutate and CLET polymorphic shellcodes 
is 17. 


tion routines. 

We used each of ADMmutate and CLET to generate 
100 polymorphic shellcodes, respectively. Then, we used 
Scheme 2 to detect the useful instructions in the code. 
Figure 11 shows the (sorted) numbers of useful instruc- 
tions in 200 polymorphic shellcodes. We observed that 
the least number of useful instructions in these ADM- 
mutate polymorphic shellcodes is 17, whereas the max- 
imum number is 39; the least number of useful instruc- 
tions in the CLET polymorphic shellcodes is 18, whereas 
the maximum number is 25. Therefore, using the same 
threshold value as before (i.e., between 15 and 17), we 
can detect all the 200 polymorphic shellcodes generated 
by ADMmutate and CLET. 


6.3 Testing on Real Traces 


We also tested SigFree over real traces. Due to privacy 
concerns, we were unable to deploy SigFree in a public 
web server to examine realtime web requests. To make 
our test as realistic as possible, we deployed a client-side 
proxy underneath a web browser. The proxy recorded 
a normal user’s http requests during his/her daily Inter- 
net surfing. During a one-week period, more than ten 
of our lab members installed the proxy and helped col- 
lect totally 18,569 HTTP requests. The requests include 
manually typed urls, clicks through various web sites, 
searchings from search engines such as Google and Ya- 
hoo, secure logins to email servers and bank servers, and 
HTTPs requests. In this way, we believe our data set is 
diverse enough, not worse than that we might have got 
if we install SigFree in a single web server that provides 
only limited Internet services. 

Our test based on the above real traces did not yield an 
alarm. This output is of no surprise because our normal 
web requests do not contain code. 


6.4 Performance Evaluation 


To evaluate the performance of SigFree, we imple- 
mented a proxy-based SigFree prototype using the C pro- 
gramming language in Win32 environment. SigFree was 
compiled with Borland C++ version 5.5.1 at optimiza- 
tion level O2. The prototype implementation was hosted 
in a Windows 2003 server with Intel Pentium 4, 3.2GHz 
CPU and 1G MB memory. 


The proxy-based SigFree prototype accepts and ana- 
lyzes all incoming requests from clients. The client test- 
ing traffics were generated by Jef Poskanzer’s http_load 
program ? from a Linux desktop PC with Intel Pentium 4 
2.5GHz CPU connected to the Windows server via a 100 
Mbps LAN switch. We modified the original http_load 
program so that clients can send code-injected data re- 
quests. 


For the requests which SigFree identifies as normal, 
SigFree forwards them to the web server, Apache HTTP 
Server 2.0.54, hosted in a Linux server with dual Intel 
Xeon 1.8G CPUs. Clients send requests from a pre- 
defined URL list. The documents referred in the URL 
list are stored in the web server. In addition, the proto- 
type implementation uses a time-to-live based cache to 
reduce redundant HTTP connections and data transfers. 


Rather than testing the absolute performance over- 
head of SigFree, we consider it more meaningful mea- 
suring the impact of SigFree on the normal web ser- 
vices. Hence, we measured the average response la- 
tency (which is also an indication of throughput although 
we did not directly measure throughput) of the connec- 
tions by running http_load for 1000 fetches. Figure 12(a) 
shows that when there are no buffer overflow attacks, the 
average response time in the system with SigFree is only 
slightly higher than the system without SigFree. This in- 
dicates that, despite the connection and ASCII checking 
overheads, the proxy-based implementation does not af- 
fect the overall latency significantly. 


Figure 12(b) shows the average latency of connections 
as a function of the percentage of attacking traffics. We 
used CodeRed as the attacking data. Only successful 
connections were used to calculate the average latency; 
that is, the latencies of attacking connections were not 
counted. This is because what we care is the impact of 
attack requests on normal requests. We observe that the 
average latency increases slightly worse than linear when 
the percentage of malicious attacks increases. Generally, 
Scheme | is about 20% faster than Scheme 2. 


Overall, our experimental results from the prototype 
implementation show that SigFree has reasonably low 
performance overhead. Especially when the fraction of 
attack messages is small (say < 10%), the additional la- 
tency caused by SigFree is almost negligible. 
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Figure 12: Performance impact of SigFree on Apache HTTP Server 


7 Discussions 


7.1 Robustness to Obfuscation 


Most malware detection schemes include two-stage 
analysis. The first stage is disassembling binary code 
and the second stage is analyzing the disassembly re- 
sults. There are obfuscation techniques to attack each 
stage [19, 38] and attackers may use them to evade de- 
tection. Table 1 shows that SigFree is robust to most of 
these obfuscation techniques. 

Obfuscation in The First Stage Junk byte insertion 
is one of the simplest obfuscation against disassembly. 
Here junk bytes are inserted at locations that are not 
reachable at run-time. This insertion however can mis- 
lead a linear sweep algorithm, but can not mislead a 
recursive traversal algorithm [33], which our algorithm 
bases on. 

Opaque predicates are used to transform uncondi- 
tional jumps into conditional branches. Opaque predi- 
cates are predicates that are always evaluated to either 
true or false regardless of the inputs. This allows an ob- 
fuscator to insert junk bytes either at the jump target or 
in the place of the fall-through instruction. We note that 
opaque predicates may make SigFree mistakenly inter- 
pret junk byte as executable codes. However, this mis- 
take will not cause SigFree to miss any real malicious 
instructions. Therefore, SigFree is also immune to ob- 
fuscation based on opaque predicates. 

Obfuscation in The Second Stage Most of the 
second-stage obfuscation techniques obfuscate the be- 
haviors of a program; however, the obfuscated programs 
still bear characteristics of programs. Since the pur- 
pose of SigFree is to differentiate executable codes and 
random binaries rather than benign and malicious exe- 
cutable codes, most of these obfuscation techniques are 
ineffective to SigFree. Obfuscation techniques such as 
instruction reordering, register renaming, garbage inser- 
tion and reordered memory accesses do not affect the 
number of calls or useful instructions which our schemes 
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Table 1: SigFree is robust to most obfuscation 


are based on. By exploiting instruction replacement and 
equivalent functionality, attacks may evade the detection 
of Scheme 1, but cannot evade the detection of Scheme 
2: 


7.2. Limitations 


SigFree also has several limitations. First, SigFree 
cannot fully handle the branch-function based obfusca- 
tion, as indicated in Table 1. Branch function is a func- 
tion f(a) that, whenever called from x, causes control 
to be transferred to the corresponding location f(x). By 
replacing unconditional branches in a program with calls 
to the branch function, attackers can obscure the flow of 
control in the program. We note that there are no gen- 
eral solutions for handling branch function at the present 
state of the art. 

With respect to SigFree, due to the obscurity of the 
flow of control, branch function may cause SigFree to 
break the executable codes into multiple instruction se- 
quences. Nevertheless, it is still possible for SigFree 
to find this type of buffer overflow attacks as long as 
SigFree can still find enough push-calls or useful instruc- 
tions in one of the distilled instruction sequences. 

Second, the executable shellcodes could be written in 
alphanumeric form [45]. Such shellcodes will be treated 
as printable ASCII data and thus bypass our analyzer. 
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By turning off the ASCII filter, Scheme 2 can success- 
fully detect alphanumeric shellcodes; however, it will in- 
crease unnecessary computational overhead. It therefore 
requires a slight tradeoff between tight security and sys- 
tem performance. 

Finally, the current implementation of SigFree cannot 
detect malicious code which consists of fewer useful in- 
structions than current threshold 15. Figure 13 shows a 
possible evasion which has only 7 useful instructions for 
a decryption routine. One solution to catch this evasion 
is to use a comprehensive score rather than the absolute 
number of useful instructions as the threshold. For ex- 
ample, we may give larger weights to instructions that 
are within a loop because most decryption routines con- 
tain loops. This approach, however, may introduce some 
false positives, which we will report in our future work. 





00000000: push 0x47 








v 
00000002: pop ecx 





v 
00000003: call 0x08 


v 
00000008: pop esi 




















v 
00000009: xor [dword ds:esit+0x0d], 0xc2122b7a le, 


v 
00000010: sub esi, -0x04 


























v 
00000013: loopd short 0x09 











Figure 13: A decryption routine with 7 useful instructions. 
The first two instructions are used to set the initial value for 
loop counter ecx. The next two instructions are used to acquire 
the value of EIP (instruction pointer register). The last three 
instructions form the decryption loop. 


7.3 Application-Specific Encryption Han- 
dling 


The proxy-based SigFree could not handle encrypted 
or encoded data directly. A particular example is SSL- 
enabled web server. Enhancing security between web 
clients and web servers by encrypting HTTP messages, 
SSL also causes the difficulty for out-of-box malicious 
code detectors. 

To support SSL functionality, an SSL proxy such as 
Stunnel [6] (Figure 14) may be deployed to securely 
tunnel the traffic between clients and web servers. In 
this case, we may simply install SigFree in the machine 
where the SSL proxy is located. It handles the web re- 
quests in cleartext that have been decrypted by the SSL 
proxy. On the other hand, in some web server appli- 
cations, SSL is implemented as a server module (e.g., 
mod-.ssl in Apache). In this case, SigFree will need to 
be implemented as a server module (though not shown 
in Figure 14), located between the SSL module and the 


WWYW< server. We notice that most popular web servers 
allow us to write a server module to process requests and 
specify the order of server modules. Detailed study will 
be reported in our future work. 
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Figure 14: SigFree with a SSL proxy 


7.4 Applicability 


So far we only discussed using SigFree to protect web 
servers. It is worth mentioning that our tool is also 
widely applicable to many programs that are vulnera- 
ble to buffer overflow attacks. For example, the proxy- 
based SigFree may be used to protect all internet services 
which do not permit executable binaries to be carried in 
requests, e.g., database servers, email servers, name ser- 
vices, and so on. We will investigate the deployment is- 
sue in our future work. 

In addition to protecting severs, SigFree can also pro- 
vide file system real-time protection. Buffer overflow 
vulnerabilities have been found in some famous applica- 
tions such as Adobe Acrobat and Adobe Reader [5], Mi- 
crosoft JPEG Processing (GDI+) [1], and WinAmp [8]. 
This means that attackers may embed their malicious 
code in PDF, JPEG, or mp3-list files to launch buffer 
overflow attacks. In fact, a virus called Hesive [7] was 
disguised as a Microsoft Access file to exploit buffer 
overflow vulnerability of Microsoft’s Jet Database En- 
gine. Once opened in Access, infected .mdb files take 
advantage of the buffer overflow vulnerability to seize 
control of vulnerable machines. If mass-mailing worms 
exploit these kinds of vulnerabilities, they will become 
more fraudulent than before, because they may appear as 
pure data-file attachments. SigFree can be used alleviate 
these problems by checking those files and email attach- 
ments which should not include any code. 

If the buffer being overflowed is inside a JPEG or GIF 
system, ASN.1 or base64 encoder, SigFree cannot be di- 
rectly applied. Although SigFree can decode the pro- 
tected file according to the protocols or applications it 
protects, more details need to be studied in the future. 


8 Conclusion 


We proposed SigFree, a realtime, signature free, out- 
of-the-box blocker that can filter code-injection buffer 
overflow attack messages, one of the most serious cy- 
ber security threats, to various Internet services. SigFree 
does not require any signatures, thus it can block new, 
unknown attacks. SigFree is immunized from most 
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attack-side code obfuscation methods, good for econom- 
ical Internet wide deployment with little maintenance 
cost and negligible throughput degradation, and can also 
handle encrypted SSL messages. 
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Abstract 


A very effective means to evade signature-based intru- 
sion detection systems (IDS) is to employ polymor- 
phic techniques to generate attack instances that do 
not share a fixed signature. Anomaly-based intrusion 
detection systems provide good defense because existing 
polymorphic techniques can make the attack instances 
look different from each other, but cannot make them 
look like normal. In this paper we introduce a new 
class of polymorphic attacks, called polymorphic blend- 
ing attacks, that can effectively evade byte frequency- 
based network anomaly IDS by carefully matching the 
Statistics of the mutated attack instances to the normal 
profiles. The proposed polymorphic blending attacks 
can be viewed as a subclass of the mimicry attacks. We 
take a systematic approach to the problem and formally 
describe the algorithms and steps required to carry out 
such attacks. We not only show that such attacks are 
feasible but also analyze the hardness of evasion under 
different circumstances. We present detailed techniques 
using PAYL, a byte frequency-based anomaly IDS, as a 
case study and demonstrate that these attacks are indeed 
feasible. We also provide some insight into possible 
countermeasures that can be used as defense. 


1 Introduction 


In the continuing arms race in computer and network 
security, a common trend is that attackers are employing 
polymorphic techniques. Toolkits such as ADMmutate 
[17], PHATBOT [10], and CLET [5] are available for 
novices to generate polymorphic attacks. The purpose of 
using polymorphism is to evade detection by an intrusion 
detection system (IDS). Every instance of a polymor- 
phic attack looks different and yet carries out the same 
malicious activities. For example, the payload of each 
instance of a polymorphic worm can have different byte 
contents. It follows that signature-based (misuse) IDS 
may not reliably detect a polymorphic attack because 
it may not have a fixed or predictable signature, or 


because the invariant parts of the attack may not be 
sufficient to construct a signature that produces very 
few false positives. On the other hand, each instance 
of a polymorphic attack needs to contain exploit code 
that is typically not used in normal activities. Thus, 
each instance looks different from normal. Existing 
polymorphic techniques [28] focus on making the attack 
instances look different from each other, and not much on 
making them look like normal. This means that network 
payload anomaly detection systems can provide a good 
defense against the current generation of polymorphic 
attacks. However, if a polymorphic attack can blend 
in with (or look like) normal traffic, it can successfully 
evade an anomaly-based IDS that relies solely on pay- 
load statistics. 

In this paper, we show that it is possible to evade 
network anomaly IDS based on payload statistics us- 
ing a class of polymorphism that we call polymorphic 
blending. A polymorphic blending attack is a polymor- 
phic attack that also has the ability to evade a payload 
statistics-based anomaly IDS. In addition to making all 
the mutated attack instances different, an attacker (or the 
attack code) attempts to make them appear normal by 
transforming each instance in such a way that its payload 
characteristics (e.g., the byte frequency distribution) fit 
the normal profile used by the anomaly IDS. Since 
polymorphic blending attacks try to evade the IDS by 
making the attacks look like normal, they can be viewed 
as a subclass of the mimicry attacks [29, 33]. 

This paper makes several contributions. We study 
the class of polymorphic blending attacks against byte 
frequency-based network anomaly IDS, which was in- 
troduced by Kolesnikov et al. in [12]. We present the 
general techniques and design considerations for such 
attacks. We provide rationales of why these attacks are 
practical and show that network anomaly IDS based on 
payload statistics do not guarantee adequate protection 
against sophisticated attacks. 

Using 1-gram and 2-gram PAYL [35, 36] as a case 
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study, we take a systematic approach to the problem 
and describe the necessary steps required to carry out 
an effective attack. Our work provides insight into not 
only how such an attack can be performed, but also 
how hard it is to launch these attacks under different 
circumstances. We analyze the amount of learning re- 
quired for the attacker and the time and space complexity 
required for blending. We use a real attack vector [8] to 
implement a polymorphic blending attack and provide 
experimental evidence that our attack can effectively 
evade detection. We also discuss possible countermea- 
sures that a defender (e.g., IDS designer or operator) 
can take to decrease the likelihood that a polymorphic 
blending attack will succeed. 


Organization of the paper The rest of the paper is 
organized as follows. We discuss related work in poly- 
morphic attacks and detection in Section 2. In Section 3, 
we introduce polymorphic blending attacks and discuss 
the general techniques and design issues of polymorphic 
blending attacks. We present our case study in Section 4 
and conclude the paper in Section 5. 


2 Related Work 


Transforming attack packets to avoid detection is a 
common practice among attackers. Attackers can exploit 
the ambiguities present in the traffic stream to trans- 
form an attack instance to another so that an IDS is 
not able to recognize the attack pattern. IP and TCP 
transformations ([11, 22]) techniques are used to evade 
NIDS that analyzes TCP/IP headers. Vigna et al. [31] 
discussed multiple network, application and exploit layer 
(shellcode polymorphism) mutation mechanisms. A 
formal model to combine multiple transformations was 
presented by Rubin et al. [24]. Multiple tools such 
as Fragroute [26], Whisker [23], and AGENT [24] are 
available that can perform attack mutation. 

Code polymorphism has been used extensively by 
virus writers to write polymorphic viruses. Mistfall, tPE, 
EXPO, and DINA [28, 37] are some of the polymorphic 
engines used by virus writers. Worm writers have also 
started using polymorphic engines. ADMmutate [17], 
PHATBOT [10], and JempiScodes [25] are some of 
the polymorphic shellcode generators commonly used to 
write polymorphic worms. Garbage and NOP insertions, 
register shuffling, equivalent code substitution, and en- 
cryption/decryption are some of the common techniques 
used to write polymorphic shellcodes. 

Quite a few approaches have been proposed to detect 
polymorphic attacks. In [30], Toth et al. proposed a 
technique to locate the presence of executable shellcode 
inside the payload. They used abstract execution of 
network flows to find the MEL (Maximum Executable 
Length) of the payload. The flow is marked suspicious 
if its MEL is above certain length. Chinchani et al. [2] 


performed fast static analysis to check if a network 
flow contains exploit code. STRIDE [1] focuses on 
detecting polymorphic sleds used by buffer overflow 
attacks. In [14], Kruegel et al. used structural analysis of 
binary code to find similarities between different worm 
instances. Using a graph coloring technique on a worm’s 
control flow graph, this approach is able to accurately 
model the structure of the worm. Given a set of suspi- 
cious flows, Polygraph [20] generates a set of disjoint in- 
variant substrings that are present in multiple suspicious 
flows. These substrings can then be used as a signature 
to detect worm instances. In a recent work, Perdisci et al. 
[21] proposed an attack on Polygraph [20] where noise 
is injected into the dataset of suspicious flows so that 
Polygraph is not able to generate a reliable signature for 
the worm. Shield [34] uses transport layer filters to block 
the traffic that exploits a known vulnerability. Filters are 
exploit-independent, and vulnerabilities are described as 
a partial state machines of the vulnerable application. 
In [3], Christodorescu et al. proposed an instruction 
semantics based worm detection technique. The pro- 
posed approach can detect code polymorphism that uses 
instruction reordering, register shuffling, and garbage 
insertions. It is worth noting that unless the attacker 
combines the polymorphic blending attack proposed in 
this paper with other evasion techniques, the approaches 
cited above [1, 2, 3, 14, 20, 30, 34] may be able to detect 
the attack. We further discuss possible countermeasures 
against the polymorphic blending attack in Section 4.7. 


A number of attacks aimed at evading Host-based 
anomaly IDS have been developed. Wagner et al. [33] 
and Tan et al. [29] presented mimicry attacks against the 
stide model [9] developed by Forrest et al. The main 
idea behind these mimicry attacks was to inject dummy 
system calls into an attack sequence to make the final 
system call sequence look similar to the normal system 
call sequence. As a defense against mimicry attacks as 
well as other impossible path attacks [7, 32], more ad- 
vanced detection approaches (e.g., [6, 7]) were proposed, 
which use call stack information along with the system 
call sequences. Recently, a more sophisticated mimicry 
attack was proposed by Kruegel et al. [13], which can 
evade most system call based anomaly IDS. 


Several application payload-based anomaly IDS [15, 
18, 19] have been proposed which monitor the payload 
of a packet for anomalies. In [16], Kruegel et al. pro- 
posed four different models, namely, length, character 
distribution, probabilistic grammar, and token finder, for 
the detection of HTTP attacks. PAYL, proposed by 
Wang and Stolfo [35], records the average frequency 
of occurrences of each byte in the payload of a normal 
packet. A separate profile is created for each port and 
packet length. In their recent work [36], the authors 
suggested an improved version of PAYL that computes 
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several profiles for each port. At the end of the training, 
clustering is performed to reduce the number of profiles. 
They proposed that instead of byte frequency, one can 
also use an n-gram model in a similar fashion. One main 
drawback of the system is that they do not consider an 
advanced attacker, who may know the IDS running at 
the target and actively try to evade it. In this paper we 
provide strong evidence that such byte frequency based 
anomaly IDS are open to attacks and may be easily 
evaded. 

CLET [5], an advanced polymorphic engine, comes 
closest to our polymorphic blending attack. It performs 
spectrum analysis to evade IDS that use data mining 
methods for worm detection. Given an attack pay- 
load, CLET adds padding bytes in a separate cramming 
bytes zone (of a given length) to try and make the 
byte frequency distribution of the attack close to the 
normal traffic. However, the encoded shellcode (using 
XOR) in CLET may still deviate significantly from the 
normal distribution and the obtained polymorphic attack 
may be detected by the IDS. A preliminary work by 
Kolesnikov et al. [12] introduced and cursorily explored 
polymorphic blending attacks. In this paper we present 
a systematic approach for evading byte frequency-based 
network anomaly IDS, and provide detailed analysis of 
the design, complexity and possible countermeasures for 
the polymorphic blending attacks. We also show that our 
polymorphic blending technique is much more effective 
than CLET in evading byte frequency-based anomaly 
IDS. 


3 Blending Attacks 
3.1 Polymorphism 


A polymorphic attack is an attack that is able to change 
its appearance with every instance. Thus, there may 
be no fixed or predictable signature for the attack. As 
a result, it may evade detection because most current 
intrusion detection systems and anti-virus systems are 
signature-based. Exploit mutation and shellcode poly- 
morphism are two common ways to generate polymor- 
phic attacks. In general, there are three components in a 
polymorphic attack: 


1. Attack Vector: an attack vector is used for exploit- 
ing the vulnerability of the target host. Certain 
parts of the attack vector can be modified to create 
mutated but still valid exploits. There might still 
be certain parts, called the invariant, of the attack 
vector that have to be present in every mutant for 
the attack to work. If the attack invariant is very 
small and exists in the normal traffic, then an IDS 
may not be able to use it as a signature because it 
will result in a high number of false positives. 


2. Attack Body: the code that performs the intended 
malicious actions after the vulnerability is ex- 
ploited. Common techniques to achieve attack body 
(shellcode) polymorphism include register shuf- 
fling, equivalent instruction substitution, instruction 
reordering, garbage insertions, and encryption. Dif- 
ferent keys can be used in encryption for different 
instances of the attack to ensure that the byte se- 
quence is different every time. 


3. Polymorphic Decryptor: this section contains the 
part of the code that decrypts the shellcode. It 
decrypts the encrypted attack body and transfers 
control to it. Polymorphism of the decryptor can 
be achieved using various code obfuscation tech- 
niques. 


Detection of Polymorphic Attacks All attack in- 
stances contain exploit code and/or input data that are 
typically not used in normal activities. For example, an 
attack instance, especially its decryptor and encrypted 
shellcode, may contain characters that have very low 
probability of appearing in a normal packet. Thus, an 
anomaly-based IDS can detect the polymorphic attack 
instances by recognizing their deviation from the normal 
profile. For example, Wang et al. [35, 36] showed 
that the byte frequency distribution of an (polymorphic) 
attack is quite different from that of normal traffic, and 
can thus be used by the anomaly-based IDS PAYL to 
detect simple polymorphic attacks. However, detection 
of a sophisticated polymorphic attack is much more 
challenging. 


3.2 Blending Attacks 


Clearly, if a polymorphic attack can “blend in” with 
(or “look” like) normal, it can evade detection by an 
anomaly-based IDS. Normal traffic contains a lot of 
syntactic and semantic information, but only a very small 
amount of such information can be used by a high speed 
network-based anomaly IDS. This is due to fundamental 
difficulties in modeling complex systems and perfor- 
mance overhead concerns in real-time monitoring. The 
network traffic profile used by high speed anomaly IDS, 
e.g., PAYL, typically includes simple statistics such as 
maximum or average size and rate of packets, frequency 
distribution of bytes in packets, and range of tokens at 
different offsets. 

Given the incompleteness and the imprecision of the 
normal profiles based on simple traffic statistics, it is 
quite feasible to launch what we call polymorphic blend- 
ing attacks. The main idea is that, when generating a 
polymorphic attack instance, care can be taken so that 
its payload characteristics, as measured by the anomaly 
IDS, will match the normal profile. For example, in order 
to evade detection by PAYL [35, 36], the polymorphic 
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attack instance can carefully choose the characters used 
in encryption and pad the attack payload with a chosen 
set of characters, so that the resulting byte frequency of 
the attack instance closely matches the normal profiles 
and thus will be considered normal by PAYL. 


3.2.1 A Realistic Attack Scenario 


Before presenting the general strategies and techniques 
used in polymorphic blending attacks, we present an 
attack scenario and argue that such attacks are realistic. 
Figure | shows the attack scenario that is the basis of 
our case study. There are a few assumptions behind this 
scenario: 

e The adversary has already compromised a host X 
inside a network A which communicates with the 
target host Y inside network B. Network A and 
host X may lack sufficient security so that the 
attack can penetrate without getting detected, or the 
adversary may collude with an insider. 

The adversary has knowledge of the IDS (JDS'z) 
that monitors the victim host network. This might 
be possible using a variety of approaches, e.g., 
social engineering (e.g., company sales or purchase 
data), fingerprinting, or trial-and-error. We argue 
that one cannot assume that the IDS deployment is 
a secret, and security by obscurity is a very weak 
position. We assume I DSz is a payload statistics 
based system (e.g., PAYL). Since the adversary 
knows the learning algorithm being used by JDSp, 
given some packet data from X to Y, the adversary 
will be able to generate its own version of the 
statistical normal profile used by [DS z. 

A typical anomaly IDS has a threshold setting that 
can be adjusted to obtain a desired false positive 
rate. We assume that the adversary does not know 
the exact value of the threshold used by [DSp, 
but has an estimation of the generally acceptable 
false positive and false negative rates. With this 
knowledge, the adversary can estimate the error 
threshold when crafting a new attack instance to 
match the IDS profile. 

We now explain the attack scenario. Once the adver- 
sary has control of host X, it observes the normal traffic 
going from X to Y. The adversary estimates a normal 
profile for this traffic using the same modeling technique 
that [DS'p uses. We call this an artificial profile. With it, 
the adversary creates a mutated instance of itself in such 
a way that the statistics of the mutated instance match the 
artificial profile. When DS analyzes these mutated 
attack packets, it is unable to discern them from normal 
traffic because the artificial profile can be very close to 
the actual profile in use by [DSg. Thus, the attack 
successfully infiltrates the network B and compromises 
host Y. 
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Attack Scenario of Polymorphic Blending 


3.2.2 Desirable Properties of Polymorphic Blending 
Attacks 


Clearly, the key for a polymorphic blending attack to 
succeed in evading an IDS is to be able to learn an 
artificial profile that is very close to the actual nor- 
mal profile used by the IDS, and create polymorphic 
instances that match the artificial profile. There are 
other desirable properties. First, the blending process 
(e.g., with encoding and padding) should not result in 
an abnormally large attack size. Otherwise, a simple 
detection heuristic will be to monitor the network flow 
size. Second, although we do not put any constraint on 
the resources available to the adversary, the polymorphic 
blending process should be economical in terms of time 
and space. Otherwise, it will not only slow down the 
attack, but also increase the chance of detection by 
the local IDS (e.g., DS, or host-based IDS.) More 
formally, given a description of the algorithm that the 
IDS uses to learn and match the normal profile and an 
attack instance, the time (and space) complexity of the 
algorithm used to apply polymorphic blending to the 
attack instance should be a small degree polynomial with 
respect to the initial attack size. Algorithms that require 
exponential time and space may not be practical. Since 
the learning time should be small, the blending algorithm 
should not require to collect a lot of normal packets to 
learn the normal statistics. 


3.3 Steps of Polymorphic Blending Attacks 


The polymorphic blending attack has three basic steps: 
(1) learn the IDS normal profile; (2) encrypt the attack 
body; (3) and generate a polymorphic decryptor. 


3.3.1 Learning The IDS Normal Profile 


The task at hand for the adversary is to observe the 
normal traffic going from a host, say X, to another host 
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in the target network, say Y, and generate a normal 
profile close to the one used by the IDS at the target 
network, say J DS'z, using the same algorithm used by 
the IDS. 

A simple method to get the normal data is by sniffing 
the network traffic going from network A to host Y. 
This can be easily accomplished in a bus network. In a 
switched environment, it may be harder to obtain such 
data. Since the adversary knows the type of service 
running at the target host, he can simply generate normal 
request packets and learn the artificial profile using these 
packets. 

In theory, even if the adversary learns a profile from 
just a single normal packet, and then mutates an attack 
instance so that it matches the statistics of the normal 
packet perfectly, the resulting polymorphic blended at- 
tack packet should not be flagged as an anomaly by 
IDSzg, provided the normal packet does not result in 
a false positive in the first place. On the other hand, 
it is beneficial to generate an artificial profile that is as 
close to the normal profile used by I DSz as possible, so 
that if a polymorphic blended attack packet matches the 
artificial profile closely it has a high chance of evading 
IDSzg. In general, if more normal packets are captured 
and used by the adversary, she will be able to learn an 
artificial normal profile that is closer to the normal profile 
used by IDS'z. 


3.3.2 Attack Body Encryption 


After learning the normal profile, the adversary creates a 
new attack instance and encrypts (and blends) it to match 
the normal profile. A straightforward byte substitution 
scheme followed by padding can be used for encryption. 
The main idea here is that every character in the attack 
body can be substituted by a character(s) observed from 
the normal traffic using a substitution table. The en- 
crypted attack body can then be padded with some more 
garbage normal data so that the polymorphic blended 
attack packet can match the normal profile even better. 
To keep the padding (and hence the packet size) minimal, 
the substituted attack body should already match the 
normal profile closely. We can use this design criterion 
to produce a suitable substitution table. 

To ensure that the substitution algorithm is reversible 
(for decrypting and running the attack code), a one-to- 
one or one-to-many mapping can be used. A single- 
byte substitution is preferred over multi-byte substitution 
because multi-byte substitution will inflate the size of the 
attack body after substitution. An obvious requirement 
of such encryption scheme is that the encrypted attack 
body should contain characters from only the normal 
traffic. Although this may be hard for a general en- 
cryption technique (because the output typically looks 
random), it is an easy requirement for a simple byte 


substitution scheme. However, finding an optimal substi- 
tution table that requires minimal padding is a complex 
problem. In Section 4, we show that for certain cases 
this is a very hard problem. We can instead use a greedy 
method to find an acceptable substitution table. The 
main idea is to first sort the statistical features in the 
descending order of the frequency for both the attack 
body and normal traffic. Then, for each unassigned entry 
with the highest frequency in the attack body, we simply 
map it to an available (not yet mapped) normal entry with 
the highest frequency. This procedure is repeated until 
all entries in the attack body are mapped. The feature 
mapping can be translated to a character mapping and 
a substitution table can be created for encryption and 
decryption purposes. 


3.3.3 Polymorphic Decryptor 


A decryptor first removes all the extra padding from the 
encrypted attack body and then uses a reverse substitu- 
tion table (or decoding table) to decrypt the attack body 
to produce the original attack code (shellcode). 

The decryptor is not encrypted but can be mutated 
using multiple iterations of shellcode polymorphism pro- 
cessing (e.g., mapping an instruction to an equivalent one 
randomly chosen from a set of candidates). To reverse 
the substitution done during blending, the decryptor 
needs to look up a decoding table that contains the 
required reverse mappings. The decoding table for one- 
to-one mapping can be stored in an array where the i-th 
entry of the array represents the normal character used 
to substitute attack character 7. Such an decoding table 
contains only normal characters. Unused entries in the 
table can be used for padding. On the other hand, storage 
of decoding tables for one-to-many mapping or variable- 
length mapping is complicated and typically requires 
larger space. 


3.4 Attack Design Issues 


3.4.1 Incorporating Attack Vector and Polymorphic 
Decryptor in Blending 


We discussed in Section 3.3.2 that the encryption of the 
attack body is guided by the need to make the attack 
packet match the normal statistical profile (or more 
precisely, the learned artificial profile). 

The attack vector, decryptor, and substitution table 
are not encrypted. Their addition to the attack packet 
payload alters the packet statistics. The new statistics 
may deviate significantly from the normal profile. In 
such a case, we must find a new substitution table in 
order to match the whole attack packet to the normal 
profile. First, we take the normal profile and subtract the 
frequencies of characters in the attack vector, decryptor, 
and existing substitution table. Next, we find a new 
substitution table using the adjusted normal profile. If the 
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statistics of the new substitution table is not significantly 
different from the old substitution table, we use the new 
substitution table for encryption. Otherwise we repeat 
the above steps. 


3.4.2 Packet Length based IDS Profile 


If [DSzg has different profiles for packets of different 
lengths, as in the case of PAYL, the substitution phase 
and padding phase need to use the normal profile cor- 
responding to the final attack packet size. A target 
length greater than the length of the original attack packet 
(before polymorphic blending) is chosen at first. The 
encryption step is then applied and the packet is padded 
to the target length. If the statistics of the resulting 
attack packet is not very close to the normal profile, a 
different target length is chosen and the above process is 
repeated. Another strategy is to divide the attack body 
into multiple small packets and perform the polymorphic 
blending process for all of them separately. 


4 Evaluation and Results 


To demonstrate that polymorphic blending attacks are 
feasible and practical, we show how an attack can use 
polymorphic blending to evade the anomaly IDS PAYL. 

In this section, we first describe the polymorphic 
blending techniques to evade PAYL. Then we report the 
results of the experiments we ran to evaluate the evasion 
capabilities of the polymorphic blending attacks. 

In our evaluation, we first established a baseline per- 
formance by sending polymorphic instances (generated 
using the CLET polymorphic engine) of the attack to 
PAYL and verified that all of the instances were detected 
by the IDS as anomalies. Then, without changing 
the configuration of PAYL, we used our polymorphic 
blending techniques to generate attack instances to see 
how well they can evade the IDS. 


4.1 PAYL Anomaly IDS as A Case Study 


PAYL has been shown to be effective in detecting poly- 
morphic attacks and worms [35, 36]. For this reason 
we used PAYL in our case study. We used the 2-gram 
version in addition to the 1-gram version to evaluate how 
polymorphic blending attack is affected when an IDS 
uses a more comprehensive model. 

PAYL uses n-gram analysis by recording the fre- 
quency distribution of n-grams in the payload of a 
packet. A sliding window of width n is used to record 
the number of occurrences of all the n-grams present 
in the payload. A separate model is generated for each 
packet length. These models are clustered together 
at the end of the training to reduce the number of 
models. Furthermore, the length of a packet is also 
monitored for anomalies. Thus a packet with an unseen 
or very low frequency length is flagged as an anomaly. 


{f(v:),o(a:)} represents the PAYL model of normal 
traffic, where x; is the 2th gram, which is a character in 
1-gram PAYL, and a tuple in 2-gram PAYL. f(x;) is the 
average relative frequency of x; in the normal traffic, and 
a(a;) is the standard deviation of x; in the normal traffic. 
The anomaly score as calculated by PAYL is shown in 
Equation 1. 


score(P) = >> (f(a) — f(#s))/(o(@s) +0) (1) 


4 


Here, P is the monitored packet, f(x;) is the relative 
frequency of the 7th gram x; in P, and a is a smoothing 
factor used to prevent division by zero. For convenience 
we will use the term frequency to denote relative fre- 
quency. 

We evaluated our polymorphic blending attack with 
the first version of PAYL as described in [35]. Wang et 
al. [36] proposed some improvements on PAYL in their 
recent version. We believe that our attack still works 
for this new version of PAYL. The main improvement of 
the new version is to use multiple centroids for a given 
packet length, so that a low false positive rate can be 
achieved using a relatively low anomaly threshold. In 
this case, our polymorphic blending attack has to use the 
same learning algorithm as the new version of PAYL. 
Furthermore, more normal traffic needs to be used to 
learn an artificial profile that is close to the actual normal 
profile. Thus, the effect is that our attack may take a 
little more time. The new version also matches ingress 
suspicious traffic with egress suspicious traffic to find 
worms. This feature does not have any effect on our 
attack because the attack instances blend in with normal. 


4.2 Evading 1-gram 


To evade 1-gram PAYL, the frequency of each character 
in the attack packet should be close to the average fre- 
quency recorded during the learning phase. We substitute 
the characters in the attack packet with the characters 
seen in the normal traffic, and apply sufficient amount of 
padding so that the 1-gram frequencies of the resulting 
packet match the normal profile very closely. We first 
present analytical results on the amount of padding 
required to match the substituted attack body with the 
normal profile perfectly. Then we present a substitution 
algorithm that uses the padding criteria to minimize the 
amount of required padding. 

In the following sections, we assume that the normal 
frequency f(a) has already been adjusted for the attack 
vector, the decryptor, and the decoding table (as dis- 
cussed in Section 3.4.1, these parts need to be accounted 
for when computing the frequencies of characters to find 
a suitable substitution). 
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4.2.1 Padding 


Let w and w be the substituted attack body before and 
after padding, respectively. Let n be the number of 
distinct characters in the normal traffic. ||s|| denotes 
the length of a string s, and \; denotes the number of 
occurrences of the normal character x; in the padding 
section of the blending packet. Then, 


[eo |) = [eal] + SOs (2) 
i=1 


Suppose the relative frequency of character x; in the 
normal traffic and the substituted attack body is f(2;) 
and if (x;), respectively. Since the final desired frequency 
of x; is f(a;), the number of occurrences of x; in the 
blending packet should be ||t|| f(x;). Thus, A; can be 
defined using the following equation: 


Ai = [lll f(2i) — Ol f@i), LSisn ©) 
Equation 3 can be re-written as, 


ee l<i<n (4) 


Since f(«) and f («) are relative frequency distributions, 
>; f(a) = So, f(a) = 1. Unless they are identical, 
there exists some character x; for which f(x;) > f (ai). 
The character x; is perhaps “overused” in the substituted 
attack body. It is trivial to see that we need to pad all 
the characters except the one that is most overused. Let 
x» be the character that has highest overuse and 6 be the 
degree of overuse. That is, 


|[e6l| 


f (ai) ; 
fae 
(5) 


Since no padding is required for character x,, Ay, = 0. 
Putting this value in Equation (4) we get: 


6 = dp = maz; {6;}, where 6; = 





_ OF lal Fea) 
f(x) 
The amount of padding required for each character x; 


can be calculated by substituting the value of ||2]| in 
Equation (3): 


| -4| = 6||o| (6) 


i = |}O|| (OF (wi) — F(a) 7) 


Thus, using the padding defined by the above equation, 
we can match the final attack packet perfectly to the 
normal frequency f(x). Furthermore, the amount of 
padding required by the above equation is the minimum 
amount that is needed to match the normal profile ex- 
actly. Please refer to Appendix 6.1 for the proof. 


4.2.2 Substitution 


The analysis in Section 4.2.1 shows that the amount of 
padding can be minimized by minimizing 6, which is 
max( fed), This in turn means that the objective of the 
substitution process is to minimize the resulting 6. There 
are two possible cases for substitution. The first is when 
the number of distinct characters present in the attack 
body (m) is less than or equal to the number of distinct 
characters present in the normal traffic (nm), ie. m <n. 
In this case we can perform single-byte encoding, either 
one-to-one or one-to-many. If m > n, we need to use 
multi-byte encoding. 


Case: m < n We suggest a greedy algorithm to 
generate a one-to-many mapping from the attack charac- 
ters to the normal characters that provides an acceptable 
solution and is computationally efficient. Our algorithm 
tries to minimize the ratio 6 locally for each substitution 
assignment. 

Let x; represents a normal character and y; represent 
an attack character. Let f(x;) be the frequency of 
character x; in normal traffic and g(y;) be the frequency 
of character y; in the attack body. Let S(y;) be the 
set of normal characters to which y; is mapped. Let 
tf(yj) = “x,es(y;)f(vi)- The probability that y; is 
substituted by x;,2; € S(y;), during substitution is 
f (i) 





Thus, the number of occurrences of x; in the 


tf(ys) 
substituted attack body is fe mat), We then have 6; = 
(f (wi) x9(us)/tf (ys) ___glys) 


Ga) = Fos) Our greedy algorithm 
tries to minimize this ratio 6; locally. The substitution 
algorithm is as follows. 

Sort the normal character frequency f(x) and the 
attack character frequency g(y) in descending order. For 
the first m characters, map y; to x; and set S(y;) = {a;} 

and tf(y:) = f(ai),V1 < i < m. For the (m+ 1)th 
normal character, 2,41, find an attack character (y;) 
g(y3) 
tf(ys)” i 7 
set S(yj) = {@m4i} U S(yj) andtf(yj) = tf(yj) + 
f(&m4+41). This is performed for each of the remaining 
characters until we reach the end of the frequency list 
f(z). While substituting alphabet y; in the attack 
body, we choose a character x; from the set S(y;) with 
f(w:) 

tf(ys)” 

Consider an example where f(a,b,c) = 
{0.3,0.4,0.3}, attack body w = qpqppqpq, and 
g(p,q) = {0.5, 0.5}. According to the above algorithm, 
initially, b and a are assigned to p and gq respectively. At 


this point, ratio 22 = 1.25 and “2 = 1.66. So we 
t tf(q) 


Pp 
assign c to gq. Thus, p will be substituted by b and q will 
be substituted by a with probability 0.5 and by c with 
probability 0.5. Thus, the attack after substitution can be 


with maximum ratio of 





Assign +41 to y; and 





probability 
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w = cbabbcba. 

In our experiments, we used a simple one-to-one map- 
ping where characters with the highest frequencies in the 
attack packet are mapped to characters with the highest 
frequencies in normal traffic. This simple mapping is 
shown to be sufficient for the blending purpose. 


Case: m > n We suggest a heuristic based on 
Huffman encoding scheme to obtain a small attack size 
after encoding. Given the frequency distribution of the 
characters in the attack body being encoded, Huffman 
encoding provides a minimum length packet after encod- 
ing. The weights of the nodes in Huffman tree is the 
sum of the relative frequencies of all its descendant leaf 
nodes. The weight of a leaf node is the frequency of a 
given character in the attack body. Every edge in the tree 
is assigned to a character from the normal profile. In 
the original Huffman coding the edges of the Huffman 
tree are labeled randomly. Random labeling of the edges 
may give us a very large value of 6. We developed a 
heuristic to assign labels to edges of Huffman tree to find 
a mapping that gives us a very small 0. Before stating the 
heuristic, we present the problem of optimally assigning 
the labels to the edges in Huffman tree: 

Given a Huffman tree, assign labels I(v) € N to the 
vertices v in the tree, such that after substitution, 6 = 


max ()), Wa € N, is minimum. The constraint on 


the label I(v) is that if parent(v1) = parent(v2), then 
I(v1) F I(v9). 

We propose a greedy algorithm to find an approximate 
solution for the above problem. First sort the vertices 
in descending order of their weight and initialize the 
capacity of each character cap(x;) = f(a;), Va; € N. 
Then starting from the leftmost unlabeled vertex v,, find 
a character x; with the maximum cap(;) and that is not 
assigned to any of the direct siblings of v;. Assign x; 
to v; and reduce the capacity of x; by the weight of 
the vertex. Repeat until all the vertices are assigned. 
The labels generated by the above algorithm are used 
for the substitution process. An example is explained in 
Figure 2. 


4.3 Evading 2-gram 


The 1-gram PAYL model assumes that the bytes oc- 
curring in the stream are independent. It does not try 
to capture any information of byte sequencing of the 
normal traffic. The 2-gram model on the other hand can 
capture some byte sequencing information. It records 
the frequencies of all the 2-grams present in the normal 
traffic. It is easy to see that by matching 2-grams we are 
inherently performing 1-gram matching as well. 

For 2-gram, the polymorphic blending process needs 
to match the frequencies of not only all the characters 
but also all the tuples. Similar to 1-gram substitution, 





Figure 2: l-gram multibyte encoding. The 
frequency of the normal character is f(a,b) = 
{0.5, 0.5}. Sorted weights of the nodes are 
{0.6, 0.4, 0.35, 0.25, 0.25,0.15}. Using the proposed 
algorithm we get S': {p,q,r, 5} +> {ba, bb, aa, ab} 


Figure 3: 2-gram multibyte encoding. eg = da, e; = be. 
w = 01101010. w = bdabcbcbdabcbdabcbda 


one can either use single-byte encoding or multi-byte 
encoding for substitution. For single-byte encoding, the 
goal is to find a one-to-one or one-to-many mapping that 
ensures that all the tuples in the substituted attack body 
are also present in normal profile. In Appendix 6.2, 
we show that this is NP-complete for the general case 
by reducing the well known sub-graph isomorphism 
problem [4] to the mapping problem. Unlike single-byte 
encoding, it is possible for an attacker to find a multi- 
byte encoding scheme that produces only valid 2-grams. 
Here, we present a viable multi-byte encoding scheme. 


4.3.1 Multi-byte Encoding 


A 2-gram normal profile can be viewed as a Moore 
machine (FSM) which has a state for each character in 
N. Every state is a start state and end state. A transition 
from state v; to state va exists if and only if 2-gram 
V1 U2 exists in normal profile. This FSM represents the 
language accepted by the IDS with given 2-gram profile. 
Strings generated by the FSM contain only normal 2- 
grams. Characters in an attack body can be mapped 
to paths in this FSM. For example, suppose the state 
machine has two cycles reachable from each other. e1 
and €2 be two edges such that e; is present only in the 
first cycle and eg is present only in the second cycle. 
Given a bit representation of the attack body, we can 
encode 0 using eg and 1 using e;. We can generate any 
bit string represented using these two tuples interleaved 
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by other non-informative characters present in the cycles 
and in the paths between two cycles. Figure 3 shows an 
example of such an encoding scheme. Such an encoded 
attack string will have a very large size. We use it to 
show the existence of an encoding scheme that is able 
to match the normal 2-grams. We can generate a more 
efficient encoding scheme by using the entropy measure 
of transitions at each state. The complete details of such 
an encoding scheme are not addressed in this paper. The 
authors suggest readers to refer to coding theory for more 
on entropy based encoding. 


4.3.2 Approximate Single-Byte Encoding 


As discussed above, the problem of finding a single-byte 
substitution is hard for 2-gram. On the other hand, multi- 
byte encoding may increase the size of the attack pack- 
ets considerably. We can use a simple approximation 
algorithm to find a good one-to-one substitution. The 
algorithm performs single byte substitution in such a way 
that tuples with high frequencies in the attack packet are 
greedily matched with tuples with high frequencies in 
normal traffic. 

The details of the algorithm are as follows. First, 
sort the normal tuple frequencies f(x;,;) and the attack 
tuple frequencies g(y;,;) in descending order. Initially, 
all tuples in the list f(x;,;) are marked unused and the 
substitution table is cleared. The frequency list g(y) 
is traversed from the top. For every tuple y;,; in the 
sorted attack tuple list, the list f(x) is traversed from 
the beginning to find an unmarked tuple 2; so that 
substituting y; with x and y; with x; does not violate 
any mappings that were already made. The tuple x; ;) 
is marked and the substitution table is updated. The 
above algorithm is fast and provides consistent reversible 
matching. The algorithm does not guarantee to provide 
the best substitution, i.e., the closest distance to the target 
frequency distribution. 


4.3.3 Padding 


We introduce an efficient padding algorithm that does not 
provide minimal padding but tries to match the target 
distribution in a greedy manner. Let dy(x;,;) be the 
difference between the frequency of tuple x;,; in the 
normal profile and the substituted attack body. Find a 
tuple x,,; from the list of normal tuples that starts with 
the last padded character (x;,) and that has the highest 
dp(&k,m),V1 < m < 256. The second character of the 
tuple, ;, is padded to the end of the packet and d¢ (a1) 
is reduced. This step is repeated until the blending attack 
size reaches a desired length. 


4.4 Complexity of Blending Attacks 


We now summarize the methods provided above and 
analyze the hardness of a polymorphic blending attack 
while keeping the design goals (Section 3.2.2) in mind. 


For 1-gram blending, although finding a substitution that 
minimizes the padding seems to be a hard-problem and 
may take exponential time, we have proposed greedy 
algorithms that find a good substitution that require 
small amount of padding to perfectly match the normal 
byte frequency. For 2-gram blending, finding a single- 
byte substitution that ensures only normal tuples after 
substitution is shown to be NP-hard (see the proof in 
Appendix 6.2). An approximation algorithm can be used 
to efficiently compute a substitution that may introduce 
a few invalid tuples. A multibyte encoding scheme can 
achieve a very good match with no invalid tuples at the 
expense of very large attack sizes. An attacker has to 
therefore consider several trade-offs between the degree 
of matching, attack size, and time complexity to mount 
successful blending attacks. 


4.5 Experiment Setup 
4.5.1 Attack Vector 


We chose an attack that targets a vulnerability in Win- 
dows Media Services (MS03-022). The attack vector 
we selected exploits a problem with the logging ISAPI 
extension that handles incoming client requests. It is 
based on the implementation by firewOrker [8]. The 
size of the attack vector is 99 bytes and is required to 
be present at the start of the HTTP request. The attack 
needs to send approximately 10KB of data to cause the 
buffer overflow and compromise the system. Our attack 
body opens a TCP client socket to an IP address and 
sends system registry files. The size of the unencrypted 
attack body is 558 bytes and contains 109 different 
characters. During the blending process, we divided our 
attack into several packets. If our final blending attack 
after padding does not add up to 1OKB, we just send 
some normal packets as a part of the attack to cause the 
buffer overflow. The decryptor was divided into multiple 
sections and distributed among different packets. The 
attack body was divided among all the attack packets. 
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Figure 5: Observed Unique 1-grams and 2-grams 


4.5.2 Dataset 


Packet length 
418 730 1460 


Num. of Pkts | 16,490 540 1,781 
IDS Training One Grams 106 90 128 
Two Grams 4,325 3,791 3,903 


Data Type Feature 


Num. of Pkts 2,168 82 249 
Attack Training One Grams 89 86 86 
Two Grams 2,847 2,012 | 2,196 


Table 1: HTTP Traffic dataset 





We collected around 15 days of HTTP traffic coming 
to our department’s network in November 2004. We used 
several IDSs, including Snort, to verify that this data 
contains no known attack. We removed all the packets 
with no TCP payload. We used the data of the first 
14 days (4,356,565 packets, 1.9GB) for IDS training to 
obtain the IDS normal profiles. A separate profile was 
created for each TCP payload length (or simply packet 
length). The full payload section of each packet was used 
to compute the profiles. The last day of the HTTP traffic 
was made available to the attacker to learn the artificial 
profile. We also used cross-validation, i.e., randomly 
picking one of the 15 days for attack training and the rest 
for IDS training, to verify the results of our experiments. 

The packet length distributions in the IDS training 
dataset and the attack training dataset are shown in 
Figure 4. Among this packet lengths, we chose three dif- 
ferent lengths to implement the blending attack, namely 
418, 730 and 1460. These packets lengths are large 
enough to accommodate the attack data into a small num- 
ber of packets. These lengths also occurred frequently 
in the training dataset. A separate artificial profile was 
created for each packet length using the attack training 
data of the same packet length. Thus, we generated three 
1-gram models and three 2-gram models for different 
packet lengths. Table 1 shows the details of the datasets 
used for the evaluation. The numbers of unique 1-grams 
and 2-grams in the data are also shown in the table. 


4.6 Evaluation 


Training time of 1-gram and 2-gram PAYL: We per- 
formed experiments on the training time required to learn 
the profiles used by PAYL. Figure 5 shows the numbers 
of unique |-grams and 2-grams observed in HTTP traffic 
stream. Since the numbers of observed 1-gram and 2- 
gram continue to increase as new packets arrive in the 
stream, the training of profiles for 1-gram and 2-gram 
takes a long time to converge. We trained our IDS model 
using all of the available IDS training data. 

Traditional polymorphic attacks: To the best of our 
knowledge, CLET [5] is the only publicly available 
tool that implements evasion techniques against byte 
frequency-based anomaly IDS. For this reason we used 
CLET as our baseline. As mentioned in Section 2, 
given an attack CLET adds padding bytes in the payload 
to make the byte frequency distribution of the attack 
close to the normal traffic. However, CLET does not 
apply any byte substitution technique (see Section 4.2.2). 
Further, CLET does not address the evasion of 2-gram 
PAYL explicitly. We also generated polymorphic attacks 
using other well known tools (e.g., ADMutate [17]), and 
verified that they are less effective than CLET in evading 
PAYL. 

We generated multiple polymorphic instances of our 
attack body using CLET and tested them against PAYL. 
Each attack instance contained one or more attack pack- 
ets of given length. Different amount of bytes were 
crammed (padded) to obtain the desired attack size. 
Attack training data was used to generate spectral files 
used for cramming by the CLET engine. A polymorphic 
attack instance will evade an IDS model if and only if all 
the attack packets corresponding to the attack instance 
are able to evade the IDS. Thus, the anomaly score of 
an attack instance was calculated as the highest of all 
the anomaly scores (Equation 1) obtained by the attack 
packets corresponding to the attack instance. Table 2 
shows the anomaly threshold setting of different PAYL 
models that result in the detection of all the attack 
instances. The anomaly thresholds were calculated as 
the minimum anomaly score over all the attack instances. 
Using the given thresholds, both 1-gram and 2-gram 
PAYL were successful in detecting all the instances of the 
attack. Having established this “baseline” performance, 
we would like to show that our blending attacks can 
evade PAYL even if a lower threshold is used. 


730 





[730 





Table 2: IDS anomaly threshold setting that detects all 
the polymorphic attacks sent by the CLET engine 
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Figure 6: Anomaly score of Artificial Profile 


Packet Lent 
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Table 3: Number of packets required for the convergence 
of attacker’s training 


4.6.1 Artificial Profile 


We used a simple convergence technique, similar to 
PAYL, to stop the training of the artificial profile. At 
every certain interval (convergence check interval) we 
check if the Manhattan ! distance between the artificial 
profiles at the last interval and the current interval is 
smaller than a certain threshold (convergence threshold). 
It stops training if the distance is smaller than the 
threshold. We set the convergence threshold (= 0.05) 
to be the same as the original implementation of PAYL. 
The artificial profile does not have to become very stable 
or match the normal profile perfectly because some 
deviation from the normal profile can be tolerated. To 
reduce the training time we set the convergence check 
interval to 2 packets. Thus, if we see two consecutive 
packets of a given length that are close to the learned 
profile, we stop training. Table 3 shows the number 
of packets required to converge the artificial profile of 
different packet lengths. As expected, the artificial 
profile converges very fast. The 1-gram profile converges 
faster than the 2-gram profile for the same packet length. 
We show that a small number of packets are enough 
to create an effective polymorphic blending attack. In 
practice, the attacker can use more learning data to create 
a better profile. 


Figure 6 shows the anomaly score of the artificial 
normal profile, as calculated by the IDS normal profile, 
versus the number of attack training packets used to learn 
the artificial profile. As the number of attack training 
packets increases, the anomaly score of artificial normal 


profile decreases, which means that the artificial profile 
trained using more packets is a better estimation of the 
PAYL normal profile. The score needs to be less than 
the anomaly threshold of PAYL for the blending attack 
packets to have a realistic chance of evading PAYL. For 
all attack training sizes shown in Figure 6, the score 
is well under the threshold (Table 2) used to configure 
PAYL to detect all the traditional (without blending) 
polymorphic attack instances. 


4.6.2 Blending Attacks for 1-gram and 2-gram 
PAYL 


For each packet length, we generated both the 1-gram 
and 2-gram PAYL normal profiles using the entire IDS 
training dataset (i.e., the first 14 days of HTTP traffic). 
For each packet length, the 1-gram and 2-gram artificial 
normal models were learned using a fraction of the attack 
training dataset. The learning stops at the point the 
models converge, as shown in Table 3. 

We used the one-to-one single-byte substitution tech- 
nique discussed in Section 4.2.2 for constructing the 
blending attack against 1-gram PAYL, and the single 
byte encoding scheme discussed in Section 4.3.2 for 
the blending attack against 2-gram PAYL. Two sets of 
blending experiments were performed. In the first set of 
experiments, the substituted attack body was divided into 
multiple packets and each packet was padded separately 
to match the normal profile. A single decoding table 
is required to decode the whole attack flow. In the 
second set of experiments, the attack body was first 
divided into a given number of packets. Each of the 
attack body sections were substituted using one-to-one 
single byte substitution and then padded to match the 
normal frequency. Individually substituting the attack 
body for each packet allowed us to match the statistical 
profile of the substituted attack body closer to the normal 
profile. But it requires a separate decoding table for each 
packet, thus reducing the padding space considerably. 
For convenience, we call the first set of experiments 
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Figure 7: Comparison of frequency distribution of normal profile and attack packet 
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Figure 8: Anomaly score of the blending attack packets (with local substitution) for artificial profile and IDS profile 


global substitution, and the second local substitution. If 
m > n for any of the above experiments, we simply 
substituted the low frequency attack characters using 
non-existing characters in the normal. This increased 
the error in blending attack but reduced the complexity 
of the blending attack algorithm. Figure 7 shows the 
comparison of the frequency distribution of different 
characters present in the HTTP traffic. The byte fre- 
quency distribution of the original attack instance is very 
different from the normal profile because the normal 
data has mainly printable ASCII characters whereas the 
attack payload has many characters that are unprintable. 
Thus, this was easily detected by both 1-gram and 2- 
gram IDS models. The attack was substituted and padded 
to obtain a single packet of length 1460. As shown in 
Figure 7(b), the frequency distribution of attack payload 
after substitution and padding becomes almost identical 
to the PAYL normal profile. This demonstrates the 
effectiveness of our polymorphic blending techniques. 
We studied how dividing an attack instance into several 
packets and blending them separately help match the 
attack packets with the artificial profile and evade PAYL. 


The experiments were performed with the number of 
attack packets ranging from 1 to 12. We checked the 
anomaly score of each attack packet as calculated by 
both the artificial profile and the IDS profile. Similar 
to the anomaly score of attack instances generated by 
CLET, the anomaly score of a blending attack instance 
was calculated as the highest of all the scores obtained by 
the attack packets corresponding to the blending attack 
instance. Figure 8 and Figure 9 show the anomaly scores 
of blending attacks with local substitution and global 
substitution, respectively. For each attack flow, we show 
the score of the packet with the highest score. It is 
evident that if the attack is divided into more packets, 
it matches the profile more closely. The reason is that 
if the attack body is divided into multiple fragments, 
for each packet there is more padding space available 
to match the profile. Also, local substitution works 
better than global substitution scheme for all cases except 
for 2-gram blending for packet length 418. Since our 
substitution table contains only normal 1-grams but may 
contain foreign 2-grams, a large substitution table may 
produce a large error for the 2-gram model. Considering 
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Figure 9: Anomaly score of the blending attack packets (with global substitution) for artificial profile and IDS profile 


that small packets have small padding space to reduce 
the error caused by the substitution table, having an 
individual substitution table in each packet can cause 
large error. 

Although the score of the blending attack as calculated 
by the IDS model is greater than the score calculated by 
the artificial normal profile, it is still much lower than 
the anomaly threshold set for the detection of traditional 
polymorphic attacks. 

Thus, our experiment clearly shows that unlike tradi- 
tional polymorphic attacks, our blending attack is very 
effective in evading 1-gram and 2-gram PAYL for all the 
packet lengths and number of attack packets. 


4.6.3 IDS False Positive Rate And Its Impact on 
Blending Attacks 


We also studied the effect of false positive rates on the 
detection of blending attacks. Anomaly threshold for a 
given false positive rate (fp) is set such that only fp 
fraction of normal data has anomaly score higher than the 
anomaly threshold. The anomaly thresholds for different 
false positive rates are shown in Table 4. The number 
of attack packets required to evade the IDS successfully 
for a given threshold is shown in the parenthesis. As 
we increase the false positive rate, we need to divide 
the attack into more packets to keep the score below the 
anomaly threshold. Thus, keeping a high false positive 
rate may increase the size of the blending attack. From 
the table we can infer that even if the IDS keeps its false 
positive rate high to detect more attacks, blending attack 
can still easily evade it using an attack size as small as 
3,650, i.e. five packets of length 730. 

Since 2-gram PAYL records some sequence informa- 
tion along with byte frequencies, it seems to be a good 
representation of normal traffic. In our experiments we 
found that 2-gram PAYL consistently produces higher 
anomaly score than 1-gram PAYL for all attack packet 
lengths. But at the same time, the 2-gram IDS needs 


to set very high anomaly thresholds to avoid high false 
positive rates. Thus, in practice, the 2-gram PAYL is 
actually only marginally more effective than the 1-gram 
version in detecting attacks. 

Blending attacks can be successfully launched on both 
1-gram and 2-gram models. Larger packet lengths are 
more suitable for blending attacks. With few exceptions, 
the local substitution scheme works better than the global 
substitution scheme. The 2-gram model provides only 
marginal advantage over the 1-gram model in detecting 
blending attacks but requires huge space to store the 
model. Thus, the 2-gram model may not be a better 
choice over the 1-gram model. 


4.7 Countermeasures 


The experimental results reported above show that the 
statistical models used by PAYL are not sufficiently ac- 
curate to detect deliberate evasion attempts. We believe 
this problem is common to other network anomaly IDS 
that use traffic statistics [15, 18]. By following the ideas 
presented in this paper, it may be fairly easy to devise 
different blending algorithms in order to evade other 
network anomaly IDSs that rely solely on some form of 
packet statistics. The reason is that traffic statistics used 
by such network-based anomaly IDS do not provide a 
comprehensive representation of normal traffic. Appli- 
cation syntax and semantics related information cannot 
be modeled accurately using simple statistics of network 
packets. On the other hand, some of the IDS introduced 
in Section 2, e.g., [1, 2, 30], use syntax and semantics 
related information and could be used to detect the 
polymorphic blending attack. Nevertheless, modeling 
application syntax and semantic information is in general 
more expensive than measuring simple traffic statistics. 
Thus the trade-off between detection accuracy, hardness 
of evasion and operational speed has to be considered. 
A key direction to explore is to develop a more efficient 
semantic-based IDS that can be deployed on high-speed 
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1-gram 2-gram 


1-gram 2-gram 1-gram 2-gram 


Po gram gram [| tegram [2 gram_ [_t-gram [| 2-gram_ | 
61.07 (17,.) | 373.4(-,12) | 63.70(,7) | 467.6(5,5) | 74.50,3) | 447.7(2,2) 


78.61 (12,15) | 456.9 (22,8) | 143.6(2,3) | 625.5(3,3) | 81.98(2,3) | 531.0 (2,2) 
0.001 125.5(5,7) | 561.8(7,6) | 164.6(2,3) | 6705(,3) | 2392(,1) | 93190.) 
0.0001 166.8 (5,5) | 582.6(7,5) | 244.5(2,2) | 805.0(2,2) | 2434(,1 | 935.00) 


Table 4: Anomaly thresholds for different false positive rates in IDS models. Bracketed entries are the the numbers of 
packets required to evade the IDS using the local and global substitution scheme, respectively. 





networks. 

Another defense approach is to use multiple IDS mod- 
els that use independent features. Such a collective set 
of models may be a better representation of the normal 
traffic. In such a case, a polymorphic blending attack will 
need to evade all (or the majority) of the models. 

One reason blending attacks work is that the attacker 
has the complete knowledge of the IDS model being 
used. This gives the attacker an enormous advantage. A 
possible countermeasure is to introduce randomness [27] 
in the IDS model. Consider a model constructed by 
measuring the occurrence frequency of pairs of non- 
consecutive bytes that are separated by v number of 
bytes. For example, given a payload containing the 
sequence of byte values {bi, b2,--- , bi}, the IDS could 
measure the occurrence frequency of the pair of byte 
values (b;,bi+n41), Vi = 0,---,(1 — vy — 1), where 
is the payload length. We call this a 2,,-gram model. For 
v = 0, the 2,-gram model is the same as the 2-gram 
PAYL model. If the IDS chooses v at random during 
the training phase, this makes the blending attack more 
difficult given that the attacker needs to guess the value 
of v before applying the blending algorithm (note that v 
is chosen at random before the model is created and is 
fixed for each packet. Therefore, the 2,-gram model is 
as complex as the 2-gram model used by PAYL). Fur- 
thermore, the IDS could construct m different models, 
each of them having a different randomly chosen vz, 
with k = 1,---,m, and combine their output in order 
to obtain a more accurate decision about the packets. In 
this case the attacker needs to guess m values for the 
parameter v and needs to devise a blending algorithm 
that “satisfies” all the m different models at the same 
time. This means that even if the attacker knows exactly 
how the IDS performs the training and test phases, it is 
much more difficult to evade it. 

Preliminary experimental results show that if v is 
small with respect to the payload size, the 2,-gram 
model is able to capture a sufficient amount of structural 
information that allows to construct an accurate IDS 
model. Further, the combination of different 2,-gram 
models appears to be a promising technique. However, 
the complexity of the detection system grows linearly 
with m. A thorough analysis of this modeling technique 
is beyond the scope of this paper and will be the subject 


of our future work. 

While countermeasures may make evasion harder to 
succeed, they typically require more resources and can 
be more complex in design and implementation. It 
may also produce higher error rates if the IDS uses too 
many features such that its models “overfit” the data. In 
short, trade-offs between “hardness of evasion” and other 
performance measures need to be carefully considered. 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, we presented a new class of attacks called 
polymorphic blending attacks. Existing polymorphic 
techniques can be used for evading signature-based IDS 
because the attack instances do not share a consistent 
signature. But anomaly IDS can detect these attack 
instances because the polymorphism techniques fail to 
mask their statistical anomalies. Our proposed attack 
overcomes this very shortcoming. The idea is to first 
learn the normal profiles used by the IDS, and then, while 
creating a polymorphic instance of an attack, make sure 
that its statistics match the normal profiles. 

We described the basic steps and general techniques 
that can be used to devise polymorphic blending attacks. 
We presented a case study using the anomaly IDS PAYL 
to demonstrate that these attacks are practical and feasi- 
ble. Our experiments showed that polymorphic blending 
attacks can evade PAYL while traditional polymorphic 
attacks cannot. We also showed that an attacker does not 
need a large number of packets to learn the normal profile 
and blend in successfully. The results with 2-gram PAYL 
suggested that simply using more complex features or 
models do not always provide a good defense against 
these polymorphic blending attacks. We discussed some 
possible defenses against polymorphic blending attacks. 
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6 APPENDIX 


6.1 Proof of Optimal Padding for 1-gram 
Blending Attack 


We prove that the padding calculated using Equation (7) 
is minimum for matching the 1-gram profile exactly. 


Theorem 6.1 \; > 0, V1 <i<n 


Proof We prove the theorem by contradiction. Assume 
that for some j, A; < 0. Then from Equation (7), 
o||(6F (xs) — f(ws)) < 0. Thus, 6 < 424. This 
contradicts Equation (5), therefore, all A; > 0. i 


The frequency of a character x; in the packet after 


padding is f(x;) = Leola eas, Using Equation (7) 


WwW 


and Equation (4), f(x;) = f(«;). Thus, the final attack 
packet after padding has the exact target distribution, 


f (zi). 


Theorem 6.2 The padding calculated using Equa- 
tion (7) is the minimum required padding to match 
frequencies exactly. 


Proof Suppose we perform padding using Equation (7). 
Suppose there exists another packet (say p, ||p|| < 
||:t||) with smaller padding and matches the frequencies 
exactly. Since Ay = 0, the number of occurrences of xz 
in p cannot decrease. Thus, frequency of x, in packet 


p is fr(&x) a ee = ere > f (ar). Thus, 


packet p does not match the normal frequencies exactly. 
Thus, we have reached a contradiction. ff 





6.2 Proof of Hardness of 2-gram Single- 
Byte Encoding 


First, we look at the problem of evading a simple IDS 
that stores all the 2-grams present in the normal stream. 
While monitoring, it checks if all the 2-grams present in 
the traffic are also present in the normal 2-gram list. In 
the event that the IDS finds a 2-gram that was not present 
in normal traffic, IDS raises an alarm. Blending the 
attack packet with the normal traffic requires the attacker 
to transform the packet such that all the 2-grams in the 
packet after substitution are also present in the normal 
2-gram list. Matching the frequencies of the tuples is at 
least as hard as the above simplified problem. 

Suppose we have a normal traffic profile (NV, Ty) and 
an attack packet description (7, T),), where N and M 
is the set of normal and attack characters, respectively. 
Tn and Tyy is the set of different 2-grams present in 
normal traffic and the attack, respectively. Also, the 
attacker is allowed to do only one-to-one substitution 
from M to N. Then, blending of the packet translates to 
finding a substitution S such that all the tuples in S(w) 


are also present the normal profile. That is if ajag € Ty, 
then S(aia2) E Ty. 


Theorem 6.3 The problem of finding a one-to-one sub- 
stitution S to match 2-grams is NP-complete. 


Proof To prove that the problem is in NP-complete, 
we need to show that the problem is polynomial time 
verifiable and NP-hard. 

Given a solution substitution S' for the 2-gram match- 
ing problem, we can calculate S(w) in O(||w|]) steps. 
For each 2-gram present in S(w), checking if it is present 
in Ty can be done in O(||w||.Tnz) steps. Thus, this 
problem is poly-verifiable and consequently in NP. 

To show that the problem is NP-hard, we reduce the 
problem of sub-graph isomorphism to substitution prob- 
lem. A sub-graph isomorphism problem is that given two 
graphs G(V, E) and G’(V’, E’), decide whether G’ is 
a sub-graph of G. Mathematically, we want to check 
if there is a mapping S(V’ » V), st. V(v1,u2) € 
E’,(S(v1), S(v2)) € E. 

Suppose, N = V. For each edge e = (v1, v2) € E, 
add two 2-grams (v1 v2, v2U1) in the normal profile (Ti). 
Suppose M = V’. For each edge e’ = (v1, v2) € E’, we 
add two 2-grams (v1 v2, V2U1) in the attack profile (Ty,). 

If the above 2-gram matching problem has a solution, 
then we can find a mapping S(V’ ++ V) such that for 
all 2-grams (a1a2) € Ty, S(a1a2) € Tn. Since the 2- 
grams in Ty correspond to edges in G’ and the 2-grams 
in Ty correspond to edges in G, the above statement 
suggests that Ve’ € G’,S(e’) € G. This means that 
graph G’ is isomorphic to a sub-graph of G with mapping 
given by S. 

Also, if there does not exist a solution to the 2- 
gram matching problem, then there does not exists a 
substitution S; such that G’ is a sub-graph of G after 
substitution. Otherwise, S; will result in a successful 2- 
gram mapping. 

Thus, the 2-gram matching problem is at least as hard 
as the sub-graph isomorphism problem. It is known that 
the sub-graph isomorphism problem is NP-complete. 
Also, we have already proved that the 2-gram matching 
problem is in NP. Thus, the 2-gram matching problem is 
NP-complete. 


Even if an IDS allows constant number of mismatches, 
it can be shown that the problem still remains NP- 
complete. This is followed by the result that sub-graph 
isomorphism with constant number of edge insertion, 
deletion, and substitution is also NP-complete. This 
means that an attacker cannot get the substitution that 
will match the normal profile with a small constant 
number of mismatched 2-grams. Also, the one-to-one 
substitution problem can be easily reduced to one-to- 
many substitution. Thus, solving one-to-many substitu- 
tion is also hard. 
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Abstract 

Many network intrusion detection systems (NIDS) rely 
on protocol-specific analyzers to extract the higher-level 
semantic context from a traffic stream. To select the cor- 
rect kind of analysis, traditional systems exclusively de- 
pend on well-known port numbers. However, based on 
our experience, increasingly significant portions of to- 
day’s traffic are not classifiable by such a scheme. Yet for 
a NIDS, this traffic is very interesting, as a primary rea- 
son for not using a standard port is to evade security and 
policy enforcement monitoring. In this paper, we dis- 
cuss the design and implementation of a NIDS extension 
to perform dynamic application-layer protocol analysis. 
For each connection, the system first identifies potential 
protocols in use and then activates appropriate analyz- 
ers to verify the decision and extract higher-level seman- 
tics. We demonstrate the power of our enhancement with 
three examples: reliable detection of applications not us- 
ing their standard ports, payload inspection of FTP data 
transfers, and detection of IRC-based botnet clients and 
servers. Prototypes of our system currently run at the 
border of three large-scale operational networks. Due to 
its success, the bot-detection is already integrated into a 
dynamic inline blocking of production traffic at one of 
the sites. 


1 Introduction 


Network intrusion detection systems (NIDSs) analyze 
streams of network packets in order to detect attacks 
and, more generally, violations of a site’s security pol- 
icy. NIDSs often rely on protocol-specific analyzers to 
extract the higher-level semantic context associated with 
a traffic stream, in order to form more reliable decisions 
about if and when to raise an alarm [38]. Such analysis 
can be quite sophisticated, such as pairing up a stream of 
replies with previously pipelined requests, or extracting 
the specific control parameters and data items associated 
with a transaction. 


To select the correct analyzer for some traffic, a NIDS 
faces the challenge of determining which protocol is in 
use before it even has a chance to inspect the packet 
stream. To date, NIDSs have resolved this difficulty by 
assuming use of a set of well-known ports, such as those 
assigned by IANA [19], or those widely used by con- 
vention. If, however, a connection does not use one of 
these recognized ports—or misappropriates the port des- 
ignated for a different application—then the NIDS faces 
a quandary: how does it determine the correct analyzer? 


In practice, servers indeed do not always use the port 
nominally associated with their application, either due 
to benign or malicious intent. Benign examples include 
users who run Web or FIP servers on alternate ports 
because they lack administrator privileges. Less be- 
nign, but not necessarily malicious, examples include 
users that run servers offering non-Web applications on 
port 80/tcp in order to circumvent their firewall. In 
fact, some recently emerging application-layer protocols 
are designed to work without any fixed port, primar- 
ily to penetrate firewalls and escape administrative con- 
trol. A prominent example is the voice-over-IP appli- 
cation Skype [2], which puts significant efforts into es- 
caping restrictive firewalls. Sometimes such applications 
leverage a common protocol and its well-known port, 
like HTTP, to tunnel their payload not just through the 
firewall but even through application layer proxies. In 
these cases, analyzing the application’s traffic requires 
first analyzing and stripping off the outer protocol be- 
fore the NIDS can comprehend the semantics of the 
inner protocol. Similarly, we know from operational 
experience that attackers can attempt to evade security 
monitoring by concealing their traffic on non-standard 
ports or on ports assigned to different protocols: tro- 
jans installed on compromised hosts often communicate 
on non-standard ports; many botnets use the IRC proto- 
col on ports other than 666x/tcp; and pirates build file- 
distribution networks using hidden FTP servers on ports 
other than 21/tcp. 
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It is therefore increasingly crucial to drive protocol- 
specific analysis using criteria other than ports. Indeed, 
a recent study [37] found that at a large university about 
40% of the external traffic could not be classified by a 
port-based heuristic. For a NIDS, this huge amount of 
traffic is very interesting, as a primary reason for not us- 
ing a standard port is to evade security and policy en- 
forcement monitoring. Likewise, it is equally pressing 
to inspect whether traffic on standard ports indeed corre- 
sponds to the expected protocol. Thus, NIDSs need the 
capability of examining such traffic in-depth, including 
decapsulating an outer protocol layer in order to then ex- 
amine the one tunneled inside it. 

However, none of the NIDSs which are known to 
us, including Snort [34], Bro [31], Dragon [14], and 
IntruShield [20], use any criteria other than ports for 
their protocol-specific analysis. As an initial conces- 
sion to the problem, some systems ship with signatures— 
characteristic byte-level payload patterns—meant to de- 
tect the use of a protocol on a none-standard port. But all 
only report the mere fact of finding such a connection, 
rather than adapting their analysis to the dynamically de- 
tected application protocol. For example, none of these 
systems can extract URLs from HTTP sessions on ports 
other than the statically configured set of ports.! With 
regards to decapsulating tunnels, a few newer systems 
can handle special cases, e.g., McAfee’s IntruShield sys- 
tem [20] can unwrap the SSL-layer of HTTPS connec- 
tions when provided with the server’s private key. How- 
ever, the decision that the payload is SSL is still based on 
the well-known port number of HTTPS. 

In this paper we discuss the design, implementation, 
deployment, and evaluation of an extension to a NIDS 
to perform dynamic application-layer protocol analysis. 
For each connection, the system identifies the protocol 
in use and activates appropriate analyzers. We devise a 
general and flexible framework that (i) supports multi- 
ple ways to recognize protocols, (11) can enable multiple 
protocol analyzers in parallel, (iii) copes with incorrect 
classifications by disabling protocol analyzers, (iv) can 
pipeline analyzers to dynamically decapsulate tunnels, 
and (v) provides performance sufficient for high-speed 
analysis. 

We demonstrate the power our enhancement provides 
with three examples: (i) reliable detection of applica- 
tions not using their standard ports, (11) payload inspec- 
tion of FTP data transfers, and (iii) detection of IRC- 
based botnet clients and servers. The prototype system 
currently runs at the border of the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley (UCB), the Miinchener Wissenschaftsnetz 
(Munich Scientific Network, MWN), and the Lawrence 
Berkeley National Laboratory (LBNL). These deploy- 


'To keep our terminology simple, we will refer to a single fixed port 
when often this can be extended to a fixed set of ports. 


ments have already exposed a significant number of secu- 
rity incidents, and, due to its success, the staff of MWN 
has integrated bot-detection into its operations, using it 
for dynamic inline blocking of production traffic. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
§2 presents the three network environments that we use 
for our study. In §3 we analyze the potential of non- 
port-based protocol detection and discuss the limitations 
of existing NIDSs. In §4 we present the design and im- 
plementation of our dynamic architecture and discuss the 
trade-offs one faces in practice. §5 demonstrates the ben- 
efits of the dynamic architecture with three example ap- 
plications. In 86 we evaluate the performance of our im- 
plementation in terms of CPU usage and detection capa- 
bilities. Finally in 87 we summarize our experience. 


2 Environments and Dataset 


The impetus for performing protocol analysis free 
of any assumptions regarding applications using stan- 
dard ports arose from our operational experiences 
with NIDSs at three large-scale network environments: 
the University of California, Berkeley (UCB), the 
Miinchener Wissenschaftsnetz (Munich Scientific Net- 
work, MWN) and the Lawrence Berkeley National Labo- 
ratory (LBNL) [10]. We found that increasingly signifi- 
cant portions of the traffic at these sites were not classi- 
fiable using well-known port numbers. Indeed, at UCB 
40% of all packets fall into this category [37]. 

All three environments support high volumes of traf- 
fic. At UCB, external traffic currently totals about 
5 TB/day, with three 2 Gbps uplinks serving about 
45,000 hosts on the main campus plus several affiliated 
institutes. The MWN provides a | Gbps upstream ca- 
pacity to roughly 50,000 hosts at two major universities 
along with additional institutes, totaling 1-3 TB a day. 
LBNL also utilizes a 1 Gbps upstream link, transferring 
about 1.5 TB a day for roughly 13,000 hosts. 

Being research environments, the three networks’ se- 
curity policies emphasize relatively unfettered connec- 
tivity. The border routers impose only a small set of fire- 
wall restrictions (e.g., closing ports exploited by major 
worms). MWN uses a more restrictive set of rules in or- 
der to close ports used by the major peer-to-peer (P2P) 
applications; however, since newer P2P applications cir- 
cumvent such port-based blocking schemes, MWN is 
moving towards a dynamic traffic filtering/shaping sys- 
tem. In a first step it leverages NAT gateways[16] used 
to provide Internet access to most student residences, and 
the IPPP2P system for detecting peer-to-peer traffic [21]. 

In §5 we report on our experiences with running 
three different example applications of our extended 
NIDS on live traffic. To enable a systematic evalua- 
tion (see §3.2 and 86), we captured a 24-hour full trace 
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at MWN’s border router on October 11, 2005, using a 
high-performance Endace DAG capturing card [13]. The 
trace encompasses 3.2 TB of data in 6.3 billion packets 
and contains 137 million distinct connections. 76% of all 
packets are TCP. The DAG card did not report any packet 
losses. 


3 Analysis of the Problem Space 


Users have a variety of reasons for providing servicing 
on non-standard ports. For example, a site’s policy might 
require private services (such as a Web server) to run on 
an unprivileged, often non-standard, port. Such private 
servers frequently do not run continuously but pop up 
from time to time, in contrast to business-critical servers. 
From our operational experience, in open environments 
such servers are common and not viewed as any par- 
ticular problem. However, compromised computers of- 
ten also run servers on non-standard ports, for example 
to transfer sometimes large volumes of pirated content. 
Thus, some servers on non-standard port are benign, oth- 
ers are malicious; the question of how to treat these, and 
how to distinguish among them, must in part be answered 
by the site’s security policy. 

In addition, users also use standard ports for running 
applications other than those expected on the ports, for 
example to circumvent security or policy enforcement 
measures such as firewalls, with the most prevalent ex- 
ample being the use of port 80/tcp to run P2P nodes. A 
NIDS should therefore not assume that every connection 
on HTTP’s well-known port is indeed a communication 
using the HTTP protocol; or, even if it is well-formed 
HTTP, that it reflects any sort of “Web” access. The same 
problem, although often unintentional and not malicious, 
exists for protocols such as IRC. These are not assigned 
a well-known privileged port but commonly use a set of 
well-known unprivileged ports. Since these ports are un- 
privileged, other applications, e.g., an FTP data-transfer 
connection, may happen to pick one of these ports. A 
NIDS therefore may encounter traffic from a different 
application than the one the port number indicates. Ac- 
cordingly the NIDS has to have a way to detect the appli- 
cation layer protocol actually present in order to perform 
application-specific protocol analysis. 


3.1 Approaches to Application Detection 


Besides using port numbers, two other basic approaches 
for identifying application protocols have been exam- 
ined in the literature: (i) statistical analysis of the traffic 
within a connection, and (ii) locating protocol-specific 
byte patterns in the connection’s payload. 

Previous work has used an analysis of interpacket de- 
lays and packet size distribution to distinguish interac- 


tive applications like chat and remote-login from bulk- 
transfer applications such as file transfers [41]. In some 
particular contexts these techniques can yield good accu- 
racy, for example to separate Web-chat from regular Web 
surfing [8]. In general, these techniques [29, 35, 23, 40], 
based on statistical analysis and/or or machine learn- 
ing components, have proven useful for classifying traf- 
fic into broad classes such as interactive, bulk transfer, 
streaming, or transactional. Other approaches model 
characteristics of individual protocols by means of de- 
cision trees [39] or neural networks [12]. 

The second approach—using protocol-specific, byte- 
level payload patterns, or “signatures’”—takes advan- 
tage of a popular misuse detection technique. Almost 
all virus-scanner and NIDSs incorporate signatures into 
their analysis of benign vs. malicious files or network 
streams. For protocol recognition, we can use such sig- 
natures to detect application-specific patterns, such as 
components of an HTTP request or an IRC login se- 
quence. However, there is no guarantee that such a sig- 
nature is comprehensive. If it fails to detect all instances 
of a given application, it exhibits false negatives. In ad- 
dition, if it incorrectly attributes a connection to a given 
application, it exhibits false positives. 

We can also combine these types of approaches, first 
using statistical methods (or manual inspection) to clus- 
ter connections, and then extracting signatures, perhaps 
via machine learning techniques [17]; or using statistical 
methods to identify some applications, and signatures to 
identify others [41] or to refine the classification, or to 
combine ports, content-signatures, and application-layer 
information [6]. 

In the context of NIDSs, signature-based approaches 
are particularly attractive because many NIDSs already 
provide an infrastructure for signature-matching (83.3), 
and often signatures yield tighter protocol identification 
capabilities. 


3.2 Potential of a Signature Set 


To evaluate how often common protocols use non- 
standard ports, and whether signatures appear capable of 
detecting such uses, we examine a 24-hour full trace of 
MWN’s border router, mwn - full -packets. Todo so 
we use the large, open source collection of application 
signatures included with the /7-filter system [24]. To ap- 
ply these signatures to our trace, we utilize the signature 
matching engine of the open source NIDS Bro [31, 38]. 
Rather than running the 17-filter system itself, which is 
part of the Linux netfilter framework [30], we convert 
the signatures into Bro’s syntax, which gives us the ad- 
vantages of drawing upon Bro’s built-in trace processing, 
connection-oriented analysis, and powerful signature- 
matching engine. We note however that while Bro and 
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17-filter perform the matching in a similar way, varying 
internal semantics can lead to slightly different results, 
as with any two matching engines [38]. 

We begin by examining the breakdown of connections 
by the destination port seen in initial SYN packets. Ta- 
ble 1 shows all ports accounting for more than one per- 
cent of the connections. Note that for some ports the 
number of raw connections can be misleading due to the 
huge number of scanners and active worms, e.g., ports 
445, 1042, and 1433. We consider a connection un- 
successful if it either does not complete an initial TCP 
handshake, or it does but does not transfer any payload. 
Clearly, we cannot identify the application used by such 
connections given no actual contents. 

We make two observations. First, port-based proto- 
col identification offers little assistance for most of the 
connections using unprivileged ports (totaling roughly 
5.6 million connections). Second, the dominance of port 
80 makes it highly attractive as a place for hiding con- 
nections using other applications. While an HTTP pro- 
tocol analyzer might notice that such connections do not 
adhere to the HTTP protocol, we cannot expect that the 
analyzer will then go on to detect the protocol actually in 
use, 

To judge if signatures can help improve application 
identification, for each of a number of popular apparent 
services (HTTP, IRC, FTP, and SMTP) we examined the 
proportion identified by the 17-filter signatures as indeed 
running that protocol. Table 2 shows that most of the suc- 
cessful connections trigger the expected signature match 
(thus, the signature quality is reasonable). Only for FTP 
we observe a higher percentage of false negatives. This 
can be improved using a better FTP signature. However, 
we also see that for each protocol we find matches for 
connections on unexpected ports, highlighting the need 
for closer inspection of their payload. 

The differences in Table 2 do not necessarily all arise 
due to false negatives. Some may stem from connec- 
tions without enough payload to accurately determine 
their protocol, or those that use a different protocol. Re- 
garding this latter, Table 3 shows how often a different 
protocol appears on the standard ports of HTTP, IRC, 
FTP and SMTP. 

While inspecting the results we noticed that a connec- 
tion sometimes triggers more than one signature. More 
detailed analysis reveals that 17-filter contains some sig- 
natures that are too general. For example, the signature 
for the Finger protocol matches simply if the first two 
characters at the beginning of the connection are print- 
able characters. Such a signature will be triggered by 
a huge number of connections not using Finger. An- 
other example comes from the “whois” signature. Ac- 
cordingly, the data in Table 3 ignores matches by these 
two signatures. 


a aS 
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Table 3: Signature-based detection vs. port-based detec- 
tion for well-known ports (# connections). 


Overall, the results show that the problem we pose 
does indeed already manifest operationally. Further- 
more, because security analysis entails an adversary, 
what matters most is not the proportion of benign con- 
nections using ports other than those we might expect, 
but the prevalence of malicious connections doing so. 
We later discuss a number of such instances found op- 
erationally. 


3.3 Existing NIDS Capabilities 


Today’s spectrum of intrusion detection and prevention 
systems offer powerful ways for detecting myriad forms 
of abuse. The simpler systems rely on searching for byte 
patterns within a packet stream, while the more complex 
perform extensive, stateful protocol analysis. In addi- 
tion, some systems offer anomaly-based detection, com- 
paring statistical characteristics of the monitored traffic 
against “normal network behavior,” and/or specification- 
based detection, testing the characteristics against ex- 
plicit specifications of allowed behavior. 

For analyzing application-layer protocols, all sys- 
tems of which we are aware depend upon port num- 
bers.2, While some can use signatures to detect other 
application-layer protocols, all only perform detailed 
protocol analysis for traffic identified via specific ports. 
Commercial systems rarely make details about their im- 
plementation available, and thus we must guess to what 
depth they analyze traffic. However, we have not seen an 
indication yet that any of them initiates stateful protocol 
analysis based on other properties than specific ports. 

The most widely deployed open source NIDS, 
Snort [34], does not per se ship with signatures for de- 
tecting protocols. However the Snort user community 
constantly contributes new open signatures [4], includ- 
ing ones for detecting IRC and FTP connections. Tradi- 
tionally, Snort signatures are raw byte patterns. Newer 
versions of Snort also support regular expressions. An- 
other open source NIDS, Bro [31], ships with a back- 
door [41] analyzer which follows two approaches. First, 
to detect interactive traffic it examines inter-packet inter- 
vals and packet size distributions. Second, for several 


*DSnifé [11] is a network sniffer that extracts protocol-specific 
usernames and passwords independent of ports. Its approach is similar 
to ours in that it uses a set of patterns to recognize protocols. It is 
however not a NIDS and does not provide any further payload analysis. 
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1.85% 
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1.04% 

83.68% 

16.32% 


4,833,919 
3,206,369 
2,900,876 
2,533,617 


2,281,780 
1,451,734 
1,431,155 
114,747,251 
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0.01 
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0.01 
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Table 1: Ports accounting for more than 1% of the mwn - full1-packets connections. 
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98,017 
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Table 2: Comparison of signature-based detection vs. port-based detection (# connections). 


well-known protocols like HTTP, FTP and IRC, it scans 
the analyzed payload for hard-coded byte patterns. In 
addition, Bro features a signature matching engine [38] 
capable of matching the reassembled data stream of a 
connection against regular expression byte-patterns and 
leveraging the rich state of Bro’s protocol decoders in the 
process. The engine allows for bidirectional signatures, 
where one byte pattern has to match on a stream in one 
direction and another in the opposite direction. The com- 
mercial IntruShield system by Network Associates is pri- 
marily signature-based and ships with signatures for ap- 
plication detection, including SSH and popular P2P pro- 
tocols. The technical details and the signatures do not ap- 
pear accessible to the user. Therefore, it is unclear which 
property of a packet/stream triggers which signature or 
protocol violation. We also have some experience with 
Enterasys’ Dragon system. It ships with a few signatures 
to match protocols such as IRC, but these do not appear 
to then enable full protocol analysis. 


3.4 NIDS Limitations 


It is useful to distinguish between the capability of de- 
tecting that a given application protocol is in use, versus 
then being able to continue to analyze that instance of 
use. Merely detecting the use of a given protocol can 
already provide actionable information; it might consti- 
tute a policy violation at a site for which a NIDS could 
institute blocking without needing to further analyze the 
connection. However, such a coarse-grained “go/no-go” 
capability has several drawbacks: 


1. In some environments, such a policy may prove too 
restrictive or impractical due to the sheer size and 
diversity of the site. As user populations grow, the 
likelihood of users wishing to run legitimate servers 
on alternate ports rises. 


2. Neither approach to application detection (byte pat- 
terns or statistical tests) is completely accurate (see 
§3.2). Blocking false-positives hinders legitimate 
operations, while failing to block false-negatives 
hinders protection. 


3. Protocols that use non-fixed ports (e.g., Gnutella) 
can only be denied or allowed. Some of these, how- 
ever, have legitimate applications as well as appli- 
cations in violation of policy. For example, BitTor- 
rent [5] might be used for distributing open-source 
software. Or, while a site might allow the use of 
IRC, including on non-standard ports, it highly de- 
sires to analyze all such uses in order to detect bot- 
nets. 


In addition, some protocols are fundamentally difficult 
to detect with signatures, for example unstructured proto- 
cols such as Telnet. For Telnet, virtually any byte pattern 
at the beginning is potentially legitimate. Telnet can only 
be detected heuristically, by looking for plausible login 
dialogs [31]. Another example is DNS, a binary proto- 
col with no protocol identifier in the packet. The DNS 
header consists of 16-bit integers and bit fields which 
can take nearly arbitrary values. Thus, reliably detect- 
ing DNS requires checking the consistency across many 
fields. Similar problem exist for other binary protocols. 
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Another difficulty is that if an attacker knows the sig- 
natures, they may try to avoid the byte patterns that trig- 
ger the signature match. This means one needs “tight” 
signatures which comprehensively capture any use of a 
protocol for which an attacked end-system might engage. 
Finding such “tight” signatures can be particularly dif- 
ficult due to the variety of end-system implementations 
and their idiosyncrasies. 


4 Architecture 


In this section we develop a framework for performing 
dynamic application-layer protocol analysis. Instead of 
a static determination of what analysis to perform based 
on port numbers, we introduce a processing path that dy- 
namically adds and removes analysis components. The 
scheme uses a protocol detection mechanism as a trigger 
to activate analyzers (which are then given the entire traf- 
fic stream to date, including the portion already scanned 
by the detector), but these analyzers can subsequently 
decline to process the connection if they determine the 
trigger was in error. Currently, our implementation relies 
primarily on signatures for protocol detection, but our 
design allows for arbitrary other heuristics. 

We present the design of the architecture in §4.1 anda 
realization of the architecture for the open-source NIDS 
Bro in §4.2. We finish with a discussion of the tradeoffs 
that arise in §4.3. 


4.1 Design 


Our design aims to achieve flexibility and power-of- 
expression, yet to remain sufficiently efficient for oper- 
ational use. We pose the following requirements as nec- 
essary for these goals: 


Detection scheme independence: The architecture 
must accommodate different approaches to proto- 
col detection (§3.1). In addition, we should retain 
the possibility of using multiple techniques in 
parallel (e.g., complementing port-based detection 
with signature-based detection). 


Dynamic analysis: We need the capability of dynami- 
cally enabling or disabling protocol-specific analy- 
sis at any time during the lifetime of a connection. 
This goal arises because some protocol detection 
schemes cannot make a decision upon just the first 
packet of a connection. Once they make a decision, 
we must trigger the appropriate protocol analysis. 
Also, if the protocol analysis detects a false posi- 
tive, we must have the ability to stop the analysis. 


Modularity: Reusable components allow for code reuse 
and ease extensions. This becomes particularly im- 


(a) 
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Figure 1: Example analyzer trees. 


portant for dealing with multiple network substacks 
(e.g., [P-within-IP tunnels) and performing in paral- 
lel multiple forms of protocol analysis (e.g., decod- 
ing in parallel with computing packet-size distribu- 
tions). 


Efficiency: The additional processing required by the 
extended NIDS capabilities must remain commen- 
surate with maintaining performance levels neces- 
sary for processing high-volume traffic streams. 


Customizability: The combination of analysis to per- 
form needs to be easily adapted to the needs of 
the local security policy. In addition, the trade-offs 
within the analysis components require configura- 
tion according to the environment. 


To address these requirements we switch from the tra- 
ditional static data analysis path to a dynamic one inside 
the NIDS’s core. Traditional port-based NIDSs decide at 
the time when they receive the first packet of each con- 
nection which analyses to perform. For example, given 
a TCP SYN packet with destination port 80, the NIDS 
will usually perform IP, TCP, and HTTP analysis for all 
subsequent packets of this flow. Our approach, on the 
other hand, relies on a per-connection data structure for 
representing the data path, which tracks what the system 
learns regarding what analysis to perform for the flow. 
If, for example, the payload of a packet on port 80/tcp— 
initially analyzed as HTTP—looks like an IRC session 
instead, we replace the HTTP analysis with IRC analy- 
sis. 

We provide this flexibility by associating a tree struc- 
ture with each connection. This tree represents the data 
path through various analysis components for all infor- 
mation transmitted on that connection (e.g., Figure 1(a)). 
Each node in this tree represents a self-contained unit of 
analysis, an analyzer. Each analyzer performs some kind 
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of analysis on data received via an input channel, subse- 
quently providing data via an output channel. The input 
channel of each node connects to an output channel of 
its data supplier (its predecessor in the data path tree). 
The input channel of the tree’s root receives packets be- 
longing to the connection/flow. Each intermediate node 
receives data via its input channel and computes analysis 
results, passing the possibly-transformed data to the next 
analyzer via its output channel. 

Figure 1(a) shows an example of a possible analyzer 
tree for decoding email protocols. In this example, all 
analyzers (except INTERACTIVE) are responsible for 
the decoding of their respective network protocols. The 
packets of the connection first pass through the IP ana- 
lyzer, then through the TCP analyzer. The output chan- 
nel of the latter passes in replica to three analyzers for 
popular email protocols: SMTP, IMAP, and POP3. (Our 
architecture might instantiate such a tree for example if 
a signature match indicates that the payload looks like 
email but does not distinguish the application-layer pro- 
tocol.) Note, though, that the analyzers need not corre- 
spond to a protocol, e.g., INTERACTIVE here, which 
examines inter-packet time intervals to detect surrepti- 
tious interactive traffic [41], performing its analysis in 
parallel to, and independent from, the TCP and email 
protocol analyzers. 

To enable dynamic analysis, including analysis based 
on application-layer protocol identification, the analyzer 
tree changes over time. Initially, the analyzer tree of a 
new connection only contains those analyzers definitely 
needed. For example, if a flow’s first packet uses TCP for 
transport, the tree will consist of an IP analyzer followed 
by a TCP analyzer. 

We delegate application-layer protocol identification 
to a protocol identification analyzer (PIA ), which works 
by applying a set of protocol detection heuristics to the 
data it receives. We insert this analyzer into the tree 
as a leaf-node after the TCP or UDP analyzer (see Fig- 
ure 1(b)). Once the PTA detects a match for a protocol, it 
instantiates a child analyzer to which it then forwards the 
data it receives (see Figure 1(c)). However, the PIA also 
continues applying its heuristics, and if it finds another 
match it instantiates additional, or alternative, analyzers. 

The analyzer tree can be dynamically adjusted 
throughout the entire lifetime of a connection by insert- 
ing or removing analyzers. Each analyzer has the ability 
to insert or remove other analyzers on its input and/or 
output channel. Accordingly, the tree changes over time. 
Initially the PIA inserts analyzers as it finds matching 
protocols. Subsequently one of the analyzers may de- 
cide that it requires support provided by a missing an- 
alyzer and instantiates it; for instance, an IRC analyzer 
that learns that the connection has a compressed payload 
can insert a decompression analyzer as its predecessor. 





























If an analyzer provides data via its output channel, se- 
lecting successors becomes more complicated, as not all 
analyzers (including the TCP analyzer) have the capabil- 
ity to determine the protocol to which their output data 
conforms. In this case the analyzer can choose to instan- 
tiate another PIA and delegate to it the task of further 
inspecting the data. Otherwise it can simply instantiate 
the appropriate analyzer; see Figure 1(d) for the example 
of a connection using HTTP over SSL. 

Finally, if an analyzer determines that it cannot cope 
with the data it receives over its input channel (e.g., be- 
cause the data does not conform to its protocol), it re- 
moves its subtree from the tree. 





This analyzer-tree design poses a number of technical 
challenges, ranging from the semantics of “input chan- 
nels”, to specifics of protocol analyzers, to performance 
issues. We now address each in turn. 

First, the semantics of “input channels” differ across 
the network stack layers: some analyzers examine pack- 
ets (e.g., IP, TCP, and protocols using UDP for trans- 
port), while others require byte-streams (e.g., protocols 
using TCP for transport). As the PIA can be inserted 
into arbitrary locations in the tree, it must cope with both 
types. To do so, we provide two separate input channels 
for each analyzer, one for packet input and one for stream 
input. Each analyzer implements the channel(s) suitable 
for its semantics. For example, the TCP analyzer accepts 
packet input and reassembles it into a payload stream, 
which serves as input to subsequent stream-based ana- 
lyzers. An RPC analyzer accepts both packet and stream 
input, since RPC traffic can arrive over both UDP packets 
and TCP byte streams. 

Another problem is the difficulty—or impossibility— 
of starting a protocol analyzer in the middle of a con- 
nection. For example, an HTTP analyzer cannot deter- 
mine the correct HTTP state for such a partial connec- 
tion. However, most non-port-based protocol detection 
schemes can rarely identify the appropriate analyzer(s) 
upon inspecting just the first packet of a connection. 
Therefore it is important that the PIA buffers the begin- 
ning of each input stream, up to a configurable thresh- 
old (default 4KB in our implementation). If the PIA 
decides to insert a child analyzer, it first forwards the 
data in the buffer to it before forwarding new data. This 
gives the child analyzer a chance to receive the total pay- 
load if detection occurred within the time provided by 
the buffer. If instantiation occurs only after the buffer 
has overflowed, the PIA only instantiates analyzers ca- 
pable of resynchronizing to the data stream, i.e., those 
with support for partial connections. 

Finally, for efficiency the PIA requires very 
lightweight execution, as we instantiate at least one for 
every flow/connection. To avoid unnecessary resource 
consumption, our design factors out the user configura- 
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tion, tree manipulation interface, and functions requir- 
ing permanent state (especially state independent of a 
connection’s lifetime) into a single central management 
component which also instantiates the initial analyzer 
trees. 


In summary, the approach of generalizing the process- 
ing path to an analyzer tree provides numerous new pos- 
sibilities while addressing the requirements. We can: 
(i) readily plug in new protocol detection schemes via the 
PTA; (ii) dynamically enable and disable analyzers at any 
time (protocol semantics permitting); (iii) enable the user 
to customize and control the processing via an interface 
to the central manager; (iv) keep minimal the overhead 
of passing data along the tree branches; (v) support pure 
port-based analysis using a static analyzer tree installed 
at connection initialization; and (vi) support modularity 
by incorporating self-contained analyzers using a stan- 
dardized API, which allows any protocol analyzer to also 
serve as a protocol verifier. 





4.2 Implementation 


We implemented our design within the open-source Bro 
NIDS, leveraging both its already existing set of proto- 
col decoders and its signature-matching engine. Like 
other systems, Bro performs comprehensive protocol- 
level analysis using a static data path, relying on port 
numbers to identify application-layer protocols. How- 
ever, its modular design encourages application-layer de- 
coders to be mainly self-contained, making it feasible to 
introduce a dynamic analyzer structure as discussed in 
84.1. 

We implemented the PIA, the analyzer trees, and the 
central manager, terming this modification of Bro as 
PIA-Bro; for details see [26]. We use signatures as our 
primary protocol-detection heuristic (though see below), 
equipping the PIA with an interface to Bro’s signature- 
matching engine such that analyzers can add signatures 
corresponding to their particular protocols. For effi- 
ciency, we restricted the signature matching to the data 
buffered by the PIAs; previous work[36, 28] indicates 
that for protocol detection it suffices to examine at most 
a few KB at the beginning of a connection. By skipping 
the tails, we can avoid performing pattern matching on 
the bulk of the total volume, exploiting the heavy-tailed 
nature of network traffic [32]. 

In addition to matching signatures, our implementa- 
tion can incorporate other schemes for determining the 
right analyzers to activate. First, the PIA can still ac- 
tivate analyzers based on a user-configured list of well- 
known ports.’ In addition, each protocol analyzer can 

















3 This differs from the traditional Bro, where the set of well-known 
ports is hard-coded. 





register a specific detection function. The PIA then calls 
this function for any new data chunk, allowing the use 
of arbitrary heuristics to recognize the protocol. Finally, 
leveraging the fact that the central manager can store 
state, we also implemented a prediction table for storing 
anticipated future connections along with a correspond- 
ing analyzer. When the system eventually encounters 
one of these connections, it inserts the designated ana- 
lyzer into the tree. (See 85.2 below for using this mecha- 
nism to inspect FTP data-transfer connections.) Together 
these mechanisms provide the necessary flexibility for 
the connections requiring dynamic detection, as well as 
good performance for the bulk of statically predictable 
connections. 


As Bro is a large and internally quite complex system, 
we incrementally migrate its protocol analyzers to use 
the new framework. Our design supports this by allowing 
old-style and new-style data paths to coexist: for those 
applications we have adapted, we gain the full power of 
the new architecture, while the other applications remain 
usable in the traditional (static ports) way. 


For our initial transition of the analyzers we have con- 
centrated on protocols running on top of TCP. The Bro 
system already encapsulates its protocol decoders into 
separate units; we redesigned the API of these units to 
accommodate the dynamic analyzer structure. We have 
converted four of the system’s existing application-layer 
protocol decoders to the new API: FTP, HTTP, IRC, and 
SMTP.* The focus on TCP causes the initial analyzer 
tree to always contain the IP and TCP analyzers. There- 
fore we can leverage the existing static code and did not 
yet have to adapt the IP and TCP logic to the new ana- 
lyzer API. We have, however, already moved the TCP 
stream reassembly code into a separate “Stream” ana- 
lyzer. When we integrate UDP into the framework, we 
will also adapt the IP and TCP components. 


The Stream analyzer is one instance of a support ana- 
lyzer which does not directly correspond to any specific 
protocol. Other support analyzers provide functionality 
such as splitting the payload-stream of text-based proto- 
cols into lines, or expanding compressed data.> We have 
not yet experimented with pipelining protocol analyzers 
such as those required for tunnel decapsulation, but in- 
tend to adapt Bro’s SSL decoder next to enable us to ana- 
lyze HTTPS and IMAPS in a pipelined fashion when we 
provide the system with the corresponding secret key. 


4Note that it does not require much effort to convert an existing 
application-layer analyzer to the new API. For example, the SMTP an- 
alyzer took us about an hour to adapt. 

5Internally, these support analyzers are implemented via a slightly 
different interface, see [26] for details. 
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4.3 Trade-Offs 





Using the PIA architecture raises some important trade- 
offs to consider since protocol recognition/Vverification 
is now a multi-step process. First, the user must de- 
cide what kinds of signatures to apply to detect poten- 
tial application-layer protocols. Second, if a signature 
matches it activates the appropriate protocol-specific an- 
alyzer, at which point the system must cope with possi- 
ble false positives; when and how does the analyzer fail 
in this case? Finally, we must consider how an attacker 
can exploit these trade-offs to subvert the analysis. 


The first trade-off involves choosing appropriate sig- 
natures for the protocol detection. On the one hand, the 
multi-step approach allows us to loosen the signatures 
that initially detect protocol candidates. Signatures are 
typically prone to false alerts, and thus when used to gen- 
erate alerts need to be specified as tight as possible— 
which in turn very often leads to false negatives, i.e., 
undetected protocols in this context. However, by rely- 
ing on analyzers verifying protocol conformance after a 
signature match, false positives become more affordable. 
On the other hand, signatures should not be too lose: hav- 
ing an analyzer inspect a connection is more expensive 
than performing pure pattern matching. In addition, we 
want to avoid enabling an attacker to trigger expensive 
protocol processing by deliberately crafting bogus con- 
nection payloads. 


Towards these ends, our implementation uses bidirec- 
tional signatures [38], which only match if both end- 
points of a connection appear to participate in the proto- 
col. If an attacker only controls one side (if they control 
both, we are sunk in many different ways), they thus can- 
not force activation of protocol analyzers by themselves. 
In practice, we in fact go a step further: before assuming 
that a connection uses a certain protocol, the correspond- 
ing analyzer must also parse something meaningful for 
both directions. This significantly reduces the impact of 
false positives. Figure 2 shows an example of the signa- 
ture we currently use for activating the HTTP analyzer. 
(We note that the point here is not about signature qual- 
ity; for our system, signatures are just one part of the 
NIDS’s configuration to be adapted to the user’s require- 
ments.) 


Another trade-off to address is when to decide that a 
connection uses a certain protocol. This is important 
if the use of a certain application violates a site’s secu- 
rity policy and should cause the NIDS to raise an alert. 
A signature-match triggers the activation of an analyzer 
that analyzes and verifies the protocol usage. Therefore, 
before alerting, the system waits until it sees that the an- 
alyzer is capable of handling the connection’s payload. 
In principle, it can only confirm this with certainty once 
the connection completes. In practice, doing so will de- 


lay alerts significantly for long-term connections. There- 
fore our implementation assumes that if the analyzer can 
parse the connection’s beginning, the rest of the payload 
will also adhere to the same protocol. That is, our system 
reports use of a protocol if the corresponding analyzer is 
(still) active after the exchange of a given volume of pay- 
load, or a given amount of time passes (both thresholds 
are configurable). 

Another trade-off stems from the question of protocol 
verification: at what point should an analyzer indicate 
that it cannot cope with the payload of a given connec- 
tion? Two extreme answers: (i) reject immediately when 
something occurs not in accordance with the protocol’s 
definition, or (ii) continue parsing come whatever may, 
in the hope that eventually the analyzer can resynchro- 
nize with the data stream. Neither extreme works well: 
real-world network traffic often stretches the bounds of 
a protocol’s specification, but trying to parse the entire 
stream contradicts the goal of verifying the protocol. The 
right balance between these extremes needs to be decided 
on a per-protocol basis. So far, we have chosen to reject 
connections if they violate basic protocol properties. For 
example, the FTP analyzer complains if it does not find 
a numeric reply-code in the server’s response. However, 
we anticipate needing to refine this decision process for 
instances where the distinction between clear noncom- 
pliance versus perhaps-just-weird behavior is less crisp. 

Finally, an attacker might exploit the specifics of a 
particular analyzer, avoiding detection by crafting traffic 
in a manner that the analyzer believes reflects a proto- 
col violation, while the connection’s other endpoint still 
accepts or benignly ignores the data. This problem ap- 
pears fundamental to protocol detection, and indeed is 
an instance of the more general problem of evasion-by- 
ambiguity [33, 18], and, for signatures, the vulnerability 
of NIDS signatures to attack variants. To mitigate this 
problem, we inserted indirection into the decision pro- 
cess: in our implementation, an analyzer never disables 
itself, even if it fails to parse its inputs. Instead, upon 
severe protocol violations it generates Bro events that a 
user-level policy script then acts upon. The default script 
is fully customizable, capable of extension to implement- 
ing arbitrary complex policies such as disabling the an- 
alyzer only after repeated violations. This approach fits 
with the Kerkhoff-like principle used by the Bro system: 
the code is open, yet sites code their specific policies in 
user-level scripts which they strive to keep secret. 


5 Applications 


We now illustrate the increased detection capabilities that 
stem from realizing the PIA architecture within Bro, us- 
ing three powerful example applications: (i) reliable de- 
tection of applications running on non-standard ports, 
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signature http_server { 
ip-proto == tcp 
payload /*HTTP\/[0-9]/ 
tcp-state responder 
requires-reverse-signature http_client 
enable "http" 

} 

signature http_client { 
ip-proto == tcp 
payload /*[[:space:]]*GET[[:space:]]«*/ 
tcep-state originator 


} 


HHH HHH 


+ HH H+ 


Server-side signature 

Examine TCP packets. 

Look for server response. 

Match responder-side of connection. 
Require client-side signature as well. 
Enable analyzer upon match. 


Client-side signature 

Examine TCP packets. 

Look for requests [simplified] 

Match originator-side of connection. 


Figure 2: Bidirectional signature for HTTP. 


(ii) payload inspection of FTP data transfers, and (iii) de- 
tection of IRC-based bot clients and servers. All three 
schemes run in day-to-day operations at UCB, MWN, 
and LBNL (see §2), where they have already identified 
a large number of compromised hosts which the sites’ 
traditional security monitoring could not directly detect. 


5.1 Detecting Uses of Non-standard Ports 





As pointed out earlier, a PIA architecture gives us the 
powerful ability to verify protocol usage and extract 
higher-level semantics. To take advantage of this capa- 
bility, we extended the reporting of PIA-Bro’s analyz- 
ers. Once the NIDS knows which protocol a connection 
uses, it can leverage this to extract more semantic con- 
text. For example, HTTP is used by a wide range of other 
protocols as a transport protocol. Therefore, an alert 
such as “connection uses HTTP on a non-standard port 
21012”, while useful, does not tell the whole story; we 
would like to know what that connection then does. We 
extended PIA-Bro’s HTTP analysis to distinguish the 
various protocols using HTTP for transport by analyzing 
the HTTP dialog. Kazaa, for example, includes custom 
headers lines that start with X-Kazaa. Thus, when this 
string is present, the NIDS generates a message such as 
“connection uses Kazaa on port 21021”. We added pat- 
terns for detecting Kazaa, Gnutella, BitTorrent, Squid, 
and SOAP applications running over HTTP. In addition, 
the HTTP analyzer extracts the “Server” header from the 
HTTP responses, giving an additional indication of the 
underlying application. 

We currently run the dynamic protocol detection for 
FTP, HTTP, IRC, and SMTP on the border routers of all 
three environments, though here we primarily report on 
experiences at UCB and MWN. As we have particular in- 
terest in the use of non-standard ports, and to reduce the 
load on PIA- Bro, we exclude traffic on the analyzers’ 
well-known ports® from our analysis. (This setup pre- 
vents PIA-Bro from finding some forms of port abuse, 
































6For “well-known” we consider those for which a traditional 
Bro triggers application-layer analysis. These are port 21 for FTP, 
ports 6667/6668 for IRC, 80/81/631/1080/3128/8000/8080/8888 for 
HTTP (631 is IPP), and 25 for SMTP. We furthermore added 
6665/6666/6668/6669/7000 for IRC, and 587 for SMTP as we encoun- 


e.g., an IRC connection running on the HTTP port. We 
postpone this issue to §6.) 

At both UCB and MWN, our system quickly identi- 
fied many servers’ which had gone unnoticed. At UCB, 
it found within a day 6 internal and 17 remote FTP 
servers, 568/54830 HTTP servers (!), 2/33 IRC servers, 
and 8/8 SMTP servers running on non-standard ports. 
At MWN, during a similar period, we found 3/40 FTP, 
108/18844 HTTP, 3/58 IRC, and 3/5 SMTP servers. 

For FTP, IRC, and SMTP we manually checked 
whether the internal hosts were indeed running the de- 
tected protocol; for HTTP, we verified a subset. Among 
the checked servers we found only one false positive: 
PIA-Bro incorrectly flagged one SMTP server due to 
our choice regarding how to cope with false positives: as 
discussed in 84.3, we choose to not wait until the end of 
the connection before alerting. In this case, the SMTP 
analyzer correctly reported a protocol violation for the 
connection, but it did so only after our chosen maximal 
interval of 30 seconds had already passed; the server’s 
response took quite some time. In terms of connections, 
HTTP is, not surprisingly, the most prevalent of the four 
protocols: at UCB during the one-day period, 99% of the 
roughly 970,000 reported off-port connections are HTTP. 
Of these, 28% are attributed to Gnutella, 22% to Apache, 
and 12% to Freechal [15]. At MWN, 92% of the 250,000 
reported connections are HTTP, and 7% FTP (of these 
70% were initiated by the same host). Of the HTTP con- 
nections, roughly 21% are attributed to BitTorrent, 20% 
to Gnutella, and 14% to SOAP. 

That protocol analyzers can now extract protocol se- 
mantics not just for HTTP but also for the other proto- 
cols proves to be quite valuable. PIA-Bro generates 
detailed protocol-level log files for all connections. A 
short glance at, for example, an FTP log file quickly re- 
veals whether an FTP server deserves closer attention. 
Figure 3 shows an excerpt of such a log file for an ob- 

















tered them on a regular basis. To further reduce the load on the monitor 
machines, we excluded a few high volume hosts, including the Plan- 
etLab servers at UCB and the heavily accessed leo.org domain at 
MWN. 

7Tn this context, a server is an IP address that accepts connections 
and participates in the protocol exchange. Due to NAT address space, 
we may underestimate or overestimate the number of actual hosts. 
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XXX.XXX.XxXX.xXxXxX/2373 > xxx.xxx. xxx.xxx/5560 start 
response (220 Rooted Moron Version 1.00 4 WinSock ready...) 
USER ops (logged in) 

SYST (215 UNIX Type: L8) 

Pseeee 

LIST -al (complete) 

TYPE I (ok) 

SIZE stargate.atl.s02e18.hdtv.xvid-tvd.avi (unavail) 

PORT xxx, XXX,XXX,XXX,XXxX,xXxx (Ok) 

x*STOR stargate.atl.s02e18.hdtv.xvid-tvd.avi, NOOP (ok) 
ftp-data video/x-msvideo ‘RIFF (little-endian) data, AVI’ 
(eoreee| 

response (226 Transfer complete.) 

Esatovel 

QUIT (closed) 


Figure 3: Application-layer log of an FTP-session to a 
compromised server (anonymized/edited for clarity). 


viously compromised host at MWN. During a two-week 
period, we found such hosts in both environments, al- 
though UCB as well as MWN already deploy Snort sig- 
natures supposed to detect such FTP servers. 

With PIA- Bro, any protocol-level analysis automati- 
cally extends to non-standard ports. For example, we de- 
vised a detector for HTTP proxies which matches HTTP 
requests going into a host with those issued by the same 
system to external systems. With the traditional setup, 
it can only report proxies on well-known ports; with 
PIA-Bro in place, it has correctly identified proxies in- 
side the UCB and MWN networks running on different 
ports;® two of them were world-open. 

It depends on a site’s policy whether offering a service 
on a non-standard port constitutes a problem. Both uni- 
versity environments favor open policies, generally tol- 
erating offering non-standard services. For the internal 
servers we identified, we verified that they meet at least 
basic security requirements. For all SMTP servers, for 
example, we ensured that they do not allow arbitrary re- 
laying. One at MWN which did was quickly closed after 
we reported it, as were the open HTTP proxies. 








5.2 Payload Inspection of FTP Data 


According to the experience of network operators, at- 
tackers often install FTP servers on non-standard ports 
on machines that they have compromised. PIA-Bro 
now not only gives us a reliable way to detect such 
servers but, in addition, can examine the transferred files. 
This is an impossible task for traditional NIDSs, as FTP 
is a protocol for which for the data-transfer connections 
by design use arbitrary port combinations. For security 
monitoring, inspecting the transferred data for files ex- 
changed via non-standard-port services enables alerts on 
sensitive files such as system database accesses or down- 
load/upload of virus-infected files. We introduced a new 
file analyzer to perform such analysis for FTP data con- 





8 As observing both internal as well as outgoing requests at border 
is rather unusual, this detection methodology generally detects proxies 
other than the site’s intended ones. 


nections, as well as for other protocols used to trans- 
fer files. When PIA-Bro learns, e.g., via its analysis 
of the control session, of an upcoming data transfer, it 
adds the expected connection to the dynamic prediction 
table (see 84.2). Once this connection is seen, the system 
instantiates a file analyzer, which examines the connec- 
tion’s payload. 

The file analyzer receives the file’s full content as a 
reassembled stream and can utilize any file-based in- 
trusion detection scheme. To demonstrate this capabil- 
ity, our file-type identification for PIA-Bro leverages 
libmagic [25], which ships with a large library of file- 
type characteristics. This allows PIA-Bro to log the 
file-type’s textual description as well as its MIME-type 
as determined by 1 ibmagic based on the payload at the 
beginning of the connection. Our extended FTP analyzer 
logs—and potentially alerts on—the file’s content type. 
Figure 3 shows the result of the file type identification 
in the ftp-data line. The NIDS categorizes the data 
transfer as being of MIME type video/x-msvideo 
and, more specifically, as an AVI movie. As there usu- 
ally are only a relatively small number of ftp-data con- 
nections, this mechanism imposes quite minimal perfor- 
mance overhead. 

We envision several extensions to the file analyzer. 
One straight-forward improvement, suggested to us by 
the operators at LBNL, is to match a file’s name with 
its actual content (e.g., a file picture. gif requested 
from a FTP server can turn out to be an executable). An- 
other easy extension is the addition of an interface to a 
virus checker (e.g., Clam AntiVirus [7]). We also plan 
to adapt other protocol analyzers to take advantage of 
the file analyzer, such as TFTP (once PIA- Bro has sup- 
port for UDP) and SMTP. TFTP has been used in the 
past by worms to download malicious code [3]. Simi- 
larly, SMTP can pass attachments to the file analyzer for 
inspection. SMTP differs from FTP in that it transfers 
files in-band, i.e., inside the SMTP session, rather than 
out-of-band over a separate data connection. Therefore, 
for SMTP there is no need to use the dynamic predic- 
tion table. Yet, we need the capabilities of PIA-Bro 
to pipeline the analyzers: first the SMTP analyzer strips 
the attachments’ MIME-encoding, then the file analyzer 
inspects the file’s content. 


















































5.3. Detecting IRC-based Botnets 


Attackers systematically install trojans together with bots 
for remote command execution on vulnerable systems. 
Together, these form large botnets controlled by a hu- 
man master that communicates with the bots by sending 
commands. Such commands can be to flood a victim, 
send spam, or sniff confidential information such as pass- 
words. Often, thousands of individual bots are controlled 
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by a single master [1], constituting one of the largest se- 
curity threats in today’s Internet. 

The IRC protocol [22] is a popular means for commu- 
nication within botnets as it has some appealing proper- 
ties for remote control: it provides public channels for 
one-to-many communication, with channel topics well- 
suited for holding commands; and it provides private 
channels for one-to-one communication. 

It is difficult for a traditional NIDS to reliably detect 
members of IRC-based botnets. Often, the bots never 
connect to a standard IRC server—if they did they would 
be easy to track down—but to a separate bot-server on 
some non-IRC port somewhere in the Internet. However, 
users also sometimes connect to IRC servers running on 
non-standard ports for legitimate (non-policy-violating) 
purposes. Even if a traditional NIDS has the capability 
of detecting IRC servers on non-standard ports, it lacks 
the ability to then distinguish between these two cases. 

We used PIA-Bro to implement a reliable bot- 
detector that has already identified a significant num- 
ber of bot-clients at MWN and UCB. The detector op- 
erates on top of the IRC analyzer and can thus perform 
protocol-aware analysis of all detected IRC sessions. To 
identify a bot connection, it uses three heuristics. First, 
it checks if the client’s nickname matches a (customiz- 
able) set of regular expression patterns we have found 
to be used by some botnets (e.g., a typical botnet “nick” 
identifier is [0] CHN| 3436036). Second, it examines 
the channel topics to see if it includes a typical botnet 
command (such as .advscan, which is used by vari- 
ants of the SdBot family[1]). Third, it flags new clients 
that establish an IRC connection to an already identified 
bot-server as bots. The last heuristic is very powerful, as 
it leverages the state that the detector accumulates over 
time and does not depend on any particular payload pat- 
tern. Figure 4 shows an excerpt of the list of known 
bots and bot-servers that one of our operational detec- 
tors maintains. This includes the server(s) contacted as 
well as the timestamp of the last alarming IRC command. 
(Such timestamps aid in identifying the owner of the sys- 
tem in NAT’d or DHCP environments.) For the servers, 
the list contains channel information, including topics 
and passwords, as well as the clients that have contacted 
them. 

At MWN the bot-detector quickly flagged a large 
number of bots. So far, it has identified more than 
100 distinct local addresses. To exclude the danger of 
false positives, we manually verified a subset. To date, 
we have not encountered any problems with our detec- 
tion. Interestingly, at UCB there are either other kinds 
of bots, or not as many compromised machines; during a 
two-week time period we reported only 15 internal hosts 
to the network administrators. We note that the NIDS, 
due to only looking for patterns of known bots, certainly 





Detected bot-servers: 
IP1 - ports 9009,6556,5552 password(s) <none> last 18:01:56 
channel #vec: 
topic ".asc pnp 30 5 999 -b -s|.wksescan 10 5 999 -b -s|[...]" 
channel #hv: 
topic ".update http://XXX/imagel.pif f’’, 
Fesed 
Detected bots: 
IP2 - server IP3 usr 2K-8006 nick [P00|DEU|59228] last 14:21:59 
IPp4 - server IP5 usr XP-3883 nick [P00|DEU|88820] last 19:28:12 
EeeseJ 


password(s) XXX" 


Figure 4: Excerpt of the set of detected IRC bots and 
bot-servers (anonymized/edited for clarity). 


misses victims; this is the typical drawback of such a 
misuse-detection approach, but one we can improve over 
time as we learn more signatures through other means. 

Of the detected bots at MWN, only five used static IP 
addresses, while the rest used IP addresses from a NAT’d 
address range, indicating that most of them are private, 
student-owned machines. It is very time-consuming for 
the MWN operators to track down NAT’d IP addresses 
to their actual source. Worse, the experience at MWN is 
that even if they do, many of the owners turn out to not 
have the skills to remove the bot. Yet, it is important that 
such boxes cannot access the Internet. 

The MWN operators accomplish this with the help of 
our system. They installed a blocking system for MWN’s 
NAT subnets to which we interface with our system. The 
operators have found the system’s soundness sufficiently 
reliable for flagging bots that they enabled it to block all 
reported bots automatically. They run this setup oper- 
ationally, and so far without reporting to us any com- 
plaints. In the beginning, just after our system went on- 
line, the average number of blocked hosts increased by 
10-20 addresses. After about two weeks of operation, 
the number of blocked hosts has almost settled back to 
the previous level, indicating that the system is effective: 
the number of bots has been significantly reduced. 

Finally, we note that our detection scheme relies on the 
fact that a bot uses the IRC protocol in a fashion which 
conforms to the standard IRC specification. If the bot 
uses a custom protocol dialect, the IRC analyzer might 
not be able to parse the payload. This is a fundamental 
problem similar to the one we face if a bot uses a propri- 
etary protocol. More generally we observe that the set- 
ting of seeing malicious clients and servers violates an 
important assumption of many network intrusion detec- 
tion systems: an attacker does not control both endpoints 
of a connection [31]. If he does, any analysis is at best a 
heuristic. 


6 Evaluation 


We finish with an assessment of the performance impact 
of the PIA architecture and a look at the efficacy of the 
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multi-step protocol recognition/Vverification process. The 
evaluation confirms that our implementation of the PIA 
framework does not impose an undue performance over- 
head. 





6.1 CPU Performance 





To understand the performance impact of the PIA exten- 
sions to Bro, we conduct CPU measurements for both the 
unmodified Bro (developer version 1.1.52), referred to as 
Stock-Bro, and PIA-Bro running on the first 66 GB 
of the mwn-full-packets trace which corresponds 
to 29 minutes of traffic. (This trace again excludes the 
domain leo.org.) The trace environment consists of a 
dual-Opteron system with 2GB RAM, running FreeBSD 
6.0. 

In addition to the processing of the (default) 
Stock-Bro configuration, PIA-Bro must also per- 
form four types of additional work: (i) examining all 
packets; (ii) performing signature matches for many 
packets; and (iii) buffering and reassembling the begin- 
nings of all streams to enable reliable protocol detection; 
(iv) performing application-layer protocol analysis on 
additionally identified connections. In total, these con- 
stitute the cost we must pay for PIA-Bro’s additional 
detection capabilities. 

To measure the cost of each additional analysis ele- 
ment, we enable them one by one, as reported in Ta- 
ble 4. We begin with basic analysis (Config -A): Bro’s 
generation of one-line connection summaries, as well as 
application-layer protocol analysis for FTP, HTTP, IRC, 
SMTP connections, as identified via port numbers. The 
first line reports CPU times for both versions of Bro per- 
forming this regular analysis, and the second line when 
we also enable Bro signatures corresponding to those 
used by PIA-Bro for protocol detection. We find the 
runtimes of the two systems quite similar, indicating that 
our implementation of the PIA architecture does not add 
overhead to Bro’s existing processing. (The runtime of 
PIA-Bro is slightly less than Stock-Bro due to mi- 
nor differences in their TCP bytestream reassembly pro- 
cess; this also leads PIA-Bro to make slightly fewer 
calls to Bro’s signature engine for the results reported be- 
low. The runtimes of both systems exceed the duration 
of the trace, indicating that we use a configuration which, 
in this environment, requires multiple NIDS instances in 
live operation.) 

With Config-A, the systems only need to process a 
subset of all packets: those using the well-known ports 
of the four protocols, plus any with TCP SYN/FIN/RST 
control packets (which Bro uses to generate generic TCP 
connection summaries). Bro uses a BPF [27] filter to dis- 
card any other packets. However, PIA- Bro cannot use 
this filtering because by its nature it needs to examine all 






































packets. This imposes a significant performance penalty, 
which we assess in two different ways. 

First, we prefilter the trace to a version containing only 
those packets matched by Bro’s BPF filter, which in this 
case results in a trace just under 60% the size of the orig- 
inal. Running on this trace rather than the original ap- 
proximates the benefit Bro obtains when executing on 
systems that use in-kernel BPF filtering for which cap- 
tured packets must be copied to user space but discarded 
packets do not require a copy. The Table shows these 
timings as Config-A’. We see that, for this environ- 
ment and configuration, this cost for using PIA is minor, 
about 3.5%. 

Second, we manually change the filters of both sys- 
tems to include all TCP packets (Config-B). The user 
time increases by a fairly modest 7.5% for Stock-Bro 
and 7.4% for PIA-Bro compared to Config-B. Note 
that here we are not yet enabling PIA-Bro’s additional 
functionality, but are only assessing the cost to Bro of 
processing the entire packet stream using the above con- 
figuration; this entails little extra work for Bro since it 
does not perform application analysis on the additional 
packets. 

PIA-Bro’s use of signature matching also imposes 
overhead. While most major NIDSs rely on signature 
matching, the Bro system’s default configuration does 
not. Accordingly, applying the PIA signatures to the 
packet stream adds to the system’s load. To measure its 
cost, we added signature matching to the systems’ con- 
figuration (second line of the table, as discussed above). 
The increase compared to Config -Ais about 15-16%. 

When we activate signatures for Config-B, we ob- 
tain Config-C, which now enables essentially the full 
PIA functionality. This increases runtime by 24-27% 
for Stock-Bro and PIA- Bro, respectively. Note that 
by the comparison with Stock - Bro running equivalent 
signatures, we see that capturing the entire packet stream 
and running signatures against it account for virtually all 
of the additional overhead PIA- Bro incurs. 

As the quality of the signature matches improves when 
PIA-Bro has access to the reassembled payload of the 
connections, we further consider a configuration based 
on Config-C that also reassembles the data which the 
central manager buffers. This configuration only ap- 
plies to PIA-Bro, for which it imposes a performance 
penalty of 1.2%. The penalty is so small because most 
packets arrive in order [9], and we only reassemble the 
first 4KB (the PIA buffer size). 

As we can detect most protocols within the first KBs 
(see §4.2), we also evaluated a version of PIA- Bro that 
restricts signature matching to only the first 4KB. This 
optimization, which we annotate as PIA-Bro-MA4k, 
yields a performance gain of 16.2%. Finally, adding re- 
assembly has again only a small penalty (2.1%). 
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Config-A Standard 3335 3254 
Standard + sigs 3843 3778 


i i 


AILTCP pkis 3584 3496 





Config-C All TCP pkts + sigs 4446 4436 3; 
All TCP pkts + sigs + reass. 4488 3795 


Table 4: CPU user times on subset of the trace (secs; averaged over 3 runs each; standard deviation always < 13s). 


In summary, for this configuration we can obtain 
nearly the full power of the PIA architecture (examin- 
ing all packets, reassembling and matching on the first 
4KB) at a performance cost of about 13.8% compared to 
Stock-Bro. While this is noticeable, we argue that the 
additional detection power provided merits the expendi- 
ture. We also note that the largest performance impact 
stems from applying signature matching to a large num- 
ber of packets, for which we could envision leveraging 
specialized hardware to speed up. Finally, because we 
perform dynamic protocol analysis on a per-connection 
basis, the approach lends itself well to front-end load- 
balancing. 








6.2 Detection Performance 


We finish with a look at the efficacy of the PIA archi- 
tecture’s multi-step analysis process. To do so, we ran 
PIA-Bro with all adapted analyzers (HTTP, FTP, IRC, 
SMTP) on the 24-hour mwn - full -packets trace, re- 
lying only our bidirectional PIA-signatures for protocol 
detection, i.e., no port based identification. (Note that as 
these signatures differ from the L7-signatures used in §3, 
the results are not directly comparable.) PIA- Bro veri- 
fies the detection as discussed in §4.3, i.e., when the con- 
nection has either run for 30 seconds or transferred 4 KB 
of data (or terminated). 

Our goal is to understand the quality of its detection 
in terms of false positives and false negatives. In trad- 
ing off these two, we particularly wish to minimize false 
positives, as our experience related in §5 indicates that 
network operators strongly desire actionable informa- 
tion when reporting suspected bot hosts or surreptitious 
servers. 

Table 5 breaks down PIA-Bro’s detections as fol- 
lows. The first column shows how often (i) a protocol 
detection signature flagged the given protocol as running 
on a non-standard port, for which (ii) the corresponding 
analyzer verified the detection. With strong likelihood, 
these detections reflect actionable information. 


























The second and third columns list how often the an- 
alyzer did not agree with the detection, but instead re- 
jected the connection as exhibiting the given protocol, for 


Detected and 
verified 
non-std. port 

1,283,132 


Rejected 
by analyzer 
non std. port 


Rejected 
by analyzer 
std. port 
146,202 

1,792 


14,488 
1,421 3 
69 1,368 





Table 5: # of connections with detection and verification. 


non-standard and standard ports, respectively. Thus, the 
second column highlights the role the analyzer plays in 
reducing false positives; had we simply employed signa- 
tures without subsequent verification, then in these cases 
we would have derived erroneous information. 

The third column, on the other hand, raises questions 
regarding to what degree our protocol detection might 
be missing instances of given protocols. While we have 
not yet systematically assessed these rejections, those we 
have manually inspected have generally revealed either 
a significant protocol failure, or indeed an application 
other than that associated with the standard port. Ex- 
amples of the former include errors in HTTP headers, 
non-numeric status codes in FTP responses, mismatches 
in SMTP dialogs between requests and responses, use of 
SMTP reply codes beyond the assigned range, and ex- 
tremely short or mismatched IRC replies. 

While we detect a large number of verified con- 
nections on non-standard ports—with the huge num- 
ber of HTTP connections primarily due to various P2P 
applications—for this trace the only instance we found of 
a different protocol running on a privileged standard port 
was a (benign) IRC connection running on 80/tcp. On 
the unprivileged ports used for IRC, however, we found 
a private Apache HTTP server, a number of video-on- 
demand servers, and three FTP servers used for (likely 
illicit) music-sharing. (Note that, different than in §3.2, 
when looking for protocols running on standard ports, 
we can only detect instances of FTP, HTTP, IRC, and 
SMTP; also, protocols running on top of HTTP on port 
80 are not reported.) 

Finally, Figure 5 shows the diversity of the non- 
standard ports used by different types of servers. The 
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Figure 5: Connections using the HTTP (left) and the IRC, FTP, SMTP (right) protocol. 


X-axis gives the port number used and the y-axis the num- 
ber of connections whose servers resided on that port 
(log-scaled). The 22,647 HTTP servers we detected used 
4,024 different non-standard ports, some involving more 
than 100,000 connections. We checked the top ten HTTP 
ports (which account for 88% of the connections) and 
found that most are due to a number of PlanetLab hosts 
(ports 312X, 212X), but also quite a large number are 
due to P2P applications, with Gnutella (port 6346) con- 
tributing the largest number of distinct servers. Similar 
observations, but in smaller numbers, hold for IRC, FTP, 
and SMTP, for which we observed 60, 81, and 11 differ- 
ent non-standard server ports, respectively. These varia- 
tions, together with the security violations we discussed 
in §5, highlight the need for dynamic protocol detection. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper we have developed a general NIDS frame- 
work which overcomes the limitations of traditional, 
port-based protocol analysis. The need for this capability 
arises because in today’s networks an increasing share of 
the traffic resists correct classification using TCP/UDP 
port numbers. For a NIDS, such traffic is particularly in- 
teresting, as a common reason to avoid well-known ports 
is to evade security monitoring and policy enforcement. 
Still, today’s NIDSs rely exclusively on ports to decide 
which higher-level protocol analysis to perform. 

Our framework introduces a dynamic processing path 
that adds and removes analysis components as required. 
The scheme uses protocol detection mechanisms as trig- 
gers to activate analyzers, which can subsequently de- 
cline to process the connection if they determine the trig- 
ger was in error. The design of the framework is inde- 
pendent of any particular detection scheme and allows 
for the addition/removal of analyzers at arbitrary times. 
The design provides a high degree of modularity, which 


allows analyzers to work in parallel (e.g., to perform in- 
dependent analyses of the same data), or in series (e.g., 
to decapsulate tunnels). 

We implemented our design within the open-source 
Bro NIDS. We adapted several of the system’s key com- 
ponents to leverage the new framework, including the 
protocol analyzers for HTTP, IRC, FTP, and SMTP, as 
well as leveraging Bro’s signature engine as an efficient 
means for performing the initial protocol detection that 
is then verified by Bro’s analyzers. 

Prototypes of our extended Bro system currently run 
at the borders of three large-scale operational networks. 
Our example applications—reliable recognition of uses 
of non-standard ports, payload inspection of FTP data 
transfers, and detection of IRC-based botnet clients and 
servers—have already exposed a significant number of 
security incidents at these sites. Due to its success, the 
MWN site has integrated our bot-detection into dynamic 
blocking of production traffic. 

In the near future, we will migrate the remainder of 
Bro’s analyzers to the new framework. From our experi- 
ences to date, it appears clear that using dynamic proto- 
col analysis operationally will significantly increase the 
number of security breaches we can detect. 
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Abstract 


Spyware is rapidly becoming a major security is- 
sue. Spyware programs are surreptitiously installed on a 
user’s workstation to monitor his/her actions and gather 
private information about a user’s behavior. Current anti- 
spyware tools operate in a way similar to traditional anti- 
virus tools, where signatures associated with known spy- 
ware programs are checked against newly-installed ap- 
plications. Unfortunately, these techniques are very easy 
to evade by using simple obfuscation transformations. 

This paper presents a novel technique for spyware de- 
tection that is based on the characterization of spyware- 
like behavior. The technique is tailored to a popular 
class of spyware applications that use Internet Explorer’s 
Browser Helper Object (BHO) and toolbar interfaces to 
monitor a user’s browsing behavior. Our technique uses a 
composition of static and dynamic analysis to determine 
whether the behavior of BHOs and toolbars in response 
to simulated browser events should be considered mali- 
cious. The evaluation of our technique on a representa- 
tive set of spyware samples shows that it is possible to 
reliably identify malicious components using an abstract 
behavioral characterization. 


Keywords: spyware, malware detection, static analysis, 
dynamic analysis. 


1 Introduction 


Spyware is rapidly becoming one of the major threats 
to the security of Internet users [20, 23]. A compre- 
hensive analysis performed by Webroot (an anti-spyware 
software producer) and Earthlink (a major Internet Ser- 
vice Provider) showed that a large portion of Internet- 
connected computers is infected with spyware [1], and 
that, on average, each scanned host has 25 different spy- 
ware programs installed [7]. 

Different from other types of malware, such as viruses 
and worms, the goal of spyware is generally not to cause 


damage or to spread to other systems. Instead, spyware 
programs monitor the behavior of users and steal private 
information, such as keystrokes and browsing patterns. 
This information is then sent back to the spyware dis- 
tributors and used as a basis for targeted advertisement 
(e.g., pop-up ads) or marketing analysis. Spyware pro- 
grams can also “hijack” a user’s browser and direct the 
unsuspecting user to web sites of the spyware’s choos- 
ing. Finally, in addition to the violation of users’ privacy, 
spyware programs are also responsible for the degrada- 
tion of system performance because they are often poorly 
coded. 


A number of anti-spyware products, whose goal is the 
identification and removal of unwanted spyware, have 
been developed. These tools are mostly based on the 
same technology used by anti-virus products. That is, 
they identify known spyware instances by comparing 
the binary image of these programs with a number of 
uniquely-characterizing signatures. These signatures are 
manually generated by analyzing existing samples of 
spyware. As a consequence, these anti-spyware tools 
suffer from the same drawbacks as signature-based anti- 
virus tools, including the need for continuous updating of 
their signature set and their inability to deal with simple 
obfuscation techniques [4]. 


This paper presents a novel spyware detection tech- 
nique that overcomes some of the limitations of exist- 
ing anti-spyware approaches. Our technique is based on 
an abstract characterization of the behavior of a popu- 
lar class of spyware programs that relies on Internet Ex- 
plorer’s Browser Helper Object (BHO) and toolbar inter- 
faces to monitor a user’s browsing behavior. More pre- 
cisely, our technique applies a composition of static and 
dynamic analysis to binary objects to determine if a com- 
ponent monitors users actions and reports its findings to 
an external entity. This characterization is independent 
of the particular binary image and therefore can be used 
to identify previously unseen spyware programs, and, in 
addition, it is resilient to obfuscation. 
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The main contributions of this paper are as follows: 


e We introduce a novel characterization of the behav- 
ior of spyware components that are implemented as 
Browser Helper Objects or toolbars. 


e We present novel static and dynamic analysis tech- 
niques to reliably identify malicious behavior in 
Browser Helper Objects and toolbar components. 


e We present experimental results on a substantial 
body of spyware and benign samples that demon- 
strate the effectiveness of our approach. 


The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. 
In Section 2, we present related work in the field of 
behavior-based malware detection in general and spy- 
ware detection in particular. Section 3 provides some 
background information on Browser Helper Objects and 
toolbars. It also shows how they are exploited by spy- 
ware programs to monitor user behavior and to hijack 
browser actions. In Section 4, we describe our abstract 
characterization of spyware-like behavior. In Section 5, 
we motivate the use of static and dynamic analysis for 
spyware detection, and we provide the details of our 
technique in sections 6 and 7. Section 8 discusses possi- 
ble limitations of our proposed system. In, Section 9 we 
provide an experimental evaluation of the effectiveness 
of our technique. Finally, Section 10 briefly concludes 
and outlines future work. 


2 Related Work 


Spyware is difficult to define. There are many types of 
spyware that behave in different ways and perform ac- 
tions that represent different levels of “maliciousness.” 
For example, “adware” programs that present targeted 
advertisements to the user are considered less malicious 
than other forms of spyware, such as key-loggers, which 
record every single key pressed by the user. Regardless 
of the type of privacy violation performed, spyware is 
generally undesirable code that the user wants to remove 
from his/her system. 

The increasing sensitivity of consumers to the spyware 
problem prompted a number of anti-spyware commer- 
cial products. For example, both AdAware [2] and Spy- 
Bot [22] are popular tools that are able to remove a large 
number of spyware programs. Recently, Microsoft re- 
leased a beta version of an anti-spyware tool, aptly called 
Windows AntiSpyware [14]. 

Current spyware detection tools use signatures to de- 
tect known spyware, and, therefore, they suffer from 
the drawback of not being able to detect previously un- 
seen malware instances. This is a deficiency shared by 


other malware-detection tools, such as anti-virus prod- 
ucts and many network-based intrusion detection sys- 
tems [17, 19]. Recently, researchers have tried to over- 
come these limitations by proposing behavior-based mal- 
ware detection techniques. These techniques attempt to 
characterize a program’s behavior in a way that is inde- 
pendent of its binary representation. By doing this, it is 
possible to detect entire classes of malware and to be re- 
silient to obfuscation and polymorphism. 


For example, in [5] the authors characterize different 
variations of worms by identifying semantically equiv- 
alent operations in the malware variants. Another ap- 
proach is followed in [11], which characterizes the be- 
havior of kernel-level rootkits. In this case, the authors 
use static analysis to determine if a loadable kernel mod- 
ule is accessing kernel memory locations that are typi- 
cally used by rootkits (e.g., the system call table). 


There are many advantages to representing malware 
in an abstract way. For instance, by using behavioral 
characterizations to detect malicious applications, one 
can obviate the need for a large data base of signatures 
to identify each known piece of malware. Another im- 
portant benefit is that the characterization is resilient to 
malware variants and allows for the detection of pre- 
viously unseen malware instances. An example of us- 
ing behavior characterization is Microsoft’s Strider Gate- 
keeper [24]. This tool monitors auto-start extensibility 
points (ASEPs) to determine if software that will be exe- 
cuted automatically at startup is being surreptitiously in- 
stalled on a system. 


Our approach is similar to the one pursued by Strider 
Gatekeeper, because our goal is to model spyware-like 
behavior. Consequently, our behavioral classifications 
are not specifically tailored to a single spyware program, 
but, instead, they are able to detect entire classes of spy- 
ware applications. However, our technique is more pow- 
erful than the one used by Strider Gatekeeper, because it 
identifies a more general behavior pattern, which is the 
acquisition of private information and the leaking of this 
information outside the boundaries of the application. In 
addition, our technique uses a combination of static and 
dynamic analysis, which allows for a very precise char- 
acterization of the behavior of an application in reaction 
to browser events, thus, reducing the chance of false pos- 
itives. 

The use of static analysis to analyze the behavior of 
malware has been proposed previously in [5]. However, 
the technique proposed by Christodorescu et al. is tai- 
lored to detect different variations of the same malware 
(e.g., different versions of the NetSky worm). Our tech- 
nique, instead, focuses on abstract, spyware-like behav- 
ior and is not limited to detecting just one spyware pro- 
gram and its variants. 
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The technique presented in this paper, however, is not 
completely general. We focus explicitly on one type of 
spyware, that is, malware that exploits the hooks pro- 
vided by Microsoft’s Internet Explorer to monitor the 
actions of a user. This is done by using the Browser 
Helper Object (BHO) interface or by acting as a browser 
toolbar object. Our initial focus is justified by the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of spyware has a com- 
ponent based on one of these two technologies. This 
is confirmed not only by our own experience in ana- 
lyzing various spyware components but also by a recent 
study [24], which found that out of 120 distinct spyware 
programs, just under 90 used BHOs as an entry point 
to monitor user activity and approximately 46 used the 
IE toolbar mechanism (note that some spyware programs 
used both mechanisms). In addition to these findings, a 
US-CERT report [8] names BHOs as one of the more 
frequently used techniques employed by spyware along 
with browser session hijacking and stand-alone applica- 
tions. Other forms of spyware (e.g., stand-alone appli- 
cations) are not currently being addressed but are open 
questions for future work. Additionally, we recognize 
that spyware does not only affect the Microsoft Win- 
dows platform or the Internet Explorer browser. Mozilla 
products also have their problems [15], and have not 
been completely free from spyware [9, 26]. Other plat- 
forms also contain ASEP hooks similar to those found 
in Windows as described in [24]. However, as of to- 
day the occurrence of spyware affecting other platforms 
and browsers is significantly lower than that affecting 
both Microsoft Windows and Internet Explorer. Still, the 
growing popularity of alternatives make this an impor- 
tant consideration for the future. 

Because of the relevance of the Component Object 
Model (COM) architecture and the hooks that Internet 
Explorer provides, the next section presents some back- 
ground material to help the reader who is not familiar 
with these concepts. The following sections then present 
the details of our detection technique. 


3 Spyware, Browser Helper Objects, and 
Toolbars 


Spyware authors have many options on a Windows host 
when it comes to looking for good vantage points from 
which to glean personal information about users. For ex- 
ample, Layered Service Providers, which sit between the 
application-level network APIs (Application Program- 
ming Interfaces) and the kernel, can filter network traffic 
and/or collect information about users. Another exam- 
ple is represented by background processes that are au- 
tomatically executed at startup to monitor user actions. 
Because sensitive information is often accessed through 


web-based interfaces, browser plug-ins are another pop- 
ular mechanism to collect sensitive data and monitor user 
actions. Internet Explorer plug-ins, and in particular 
Browser Helper Objects (BHOs) and toolbars, as men- 
tioned previously, are used in the majority of spyware 
programs as a mechanism to access information about a 
user’s browsing habits or to control the browser’s behav- 
ior. 

Browser Helper Objects and toolbars are binary ob- 
jects that conform to the Component Object Model 
(COM). COM is a binary standard developed by Mi- 
crosoft to support, among other things, a component- 
based software market [25]. Every COM object im- 
plements a set of interfaces, each of which is a well- 
defined contract that describes what functionality the ob- 
ject provides. The COM standard guarantees that the 
virtual tables of interfaces remain the same across com- 
pilers, allowing COM objects to be implemented and 
used by any language that supports calling functions 
through a table of function pointers. The ITUnknown 
interface must be implemented by all COM objects. It 
contains reference-counting functionality and the func- 
tion QueryInterface, which allows one to query for 
the other interfaces that an object might implement. 

A Browser Helper Object is in essence a simple COM 
object that implements the [Object WithSite inter- 
face. Toolbar objects work in a way similar to BHOs and, 
in addition, implement a few more interfaces and include 
a graphical component. 

At startup, Internet Explorer loads all the BHOs 
that are registered as COM servers and whose Class 
Identifiers (CLSIDs) are included under the registry key 
\HKLM\ SOF TWARE\Windows\CurrentVersion\ 
Explorer\Browser Helper Objects. Toolbars 
are loaded in a similar fashion with their CLSIDs being 
present under several other keys. Then, for each loaded 
BHO or toolbar, the browser calls the Set Site method 
exported by the [Object WithSite interface, passing 
a reference to the browser’s IUnknown interface as a 
parameter. This reference can then be used by a BHO or 
toolbar to query for other interfaces implemented by the 
browser. Interfaces of interest include IWebBrowser2, 
which allows a BHO or toolbar to access the current 
document and Uniform Resource Locator (URL) as well 
as to load specific pages, and IConnectionPoint, 
which allows a BHO to monitor the browser events 
specified in DWebBrowserEvents2. Toolbar objects 
access browser interfaces in a similar way. 

By invoking the methods provided by the browser in- 
terfaces, BHOs and toolbars can completely control the 
browser’s behavior and access sensitive data entered by 
the user during navigation. Because of this, BHOs and 
toolbars are often used as the core components in spy- 
ware applications. 
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4 Spyware Characterization 


A distinctive characteristic of spyware is the fact that 
a spyware component (or process) collects data about 
user behavior and forwards this information to a third 
party. Since we restrict our focus to spyware that is im- 
plemented as a BHO or toolbar, we have to identify the 
mechanisms that these components employ (i) to moni- 
tor user behavior and (ii) to leak the gathered data to the 
attacker. 

The most straightforward mechanism to monitor user 
behavior is to subscribe to browser events (using the 
browser’s [ConnectionPoint interface). When sub- 
scribing to these events, a component is notified in re- 
sponse to almost all browser actions or state changes. 
For example, events are generated when a new URL is 
opened, when a requested page cannot be found, or when 
the download of a resource has completed. In response to 
an event, the browser extension can request more infor- 
mation using the COM interfaces offered by the browser. 
In particular, the BHO or toolbar can request a handle to 
the document that was accessed, so that it can perform 
further analysis. In addition, a BHO or toolbar can react 
to an event by directing the browser to another page or 
Opening a pop-up window. In summary, we expect to see 
the spyware component interact with the web browser by 
invoking browser functions in response to events. 

After the spyware component has extracted the desired 
information, its next task is to transmit the data to a third 
party (the attacker). To this end, the information must be 
either directly transfered over the network, passed to a 
cooperating process running on the same host, or stored 
locally (for example, in a file on disk or in the Windows 
Registry). In any case, the spyware component has to in- 
teract with the operating system to be able to deliver the 
data to the intended recipient. | Even when data is tem- 
porarily kept in memory, eventually an operating system 
service has to be invoked to leak the data. 

Because the interaction with the operating system is 
necessary for a spyware component, we analyze the op- 
erating system services that the component requests. In 
particular, we focus on the Windows API ? calls that 
a component can use to leak information from the cur- 
rent process. Again, we are only interested in the Win- 
dows API calls that are performed in response to events. 
The reason is that for a Browser Helper Object, event 
handling code is the only code that is executed after the 


'Note that we are not taking into account the possibility of using 
covert channels to leak the information from the BHO or toolbar to the 
outside environment. Typically, these channels are either bandwidth- 
limited or generate distinctive patterns of execution. 

2The Windows API provides a large number of procedures that can 
be invoked to access the complete functionality of the Windows oper- 
ating system (this includes kernel services, the graphical device inter- 
faces, and other user interfaces). 


component’s startup phase. With a toolbar, code can also 
be executed when the user clicks on a user interface ele- 
ment belonging to the toolbar. However, there is the sig- 
nificant risk that the web browser will be closed without 
ever making use of the toolbar. In this case, all informa- 
tion would be lost because the spyware code is simply 
not run. Thus, information can only be reliably leaked 
in event handling code (the last chance at which this is 
possible being in response to the event that signals the 
browser is being closed). 

There is one important exception to the assumption 
above: A spyware component could attempt to set up an 
additional path through which events can be leaked by 
starting another thread or by registering a timer with an 
appropriate callback function. In response to a browser 
event, the collected user information would not be leaked 
immediately, but it would first be stored in a globally 
accessible data structure. Later, the second thread or 
the timer callback function could flush out this informa- 
tion without being detected. To eliminate this possibility 
for evading detection, we chose a conservative approach. 
That is, whenever a component can create either a thread 
or a timer, all Windows API calls that this component 
can invoke are included in the analysis, not only those 
invoked in response to events. 

We realize, of course, that benign components may in- 
teract with the web browser in response to events to pro- 
vide some service to the user, such as automatically dis- 
playing the page source in a separate frame. Benign com- 
ponents may also interact with the operating system (via 
Windows API calls). For example, a component could 
read some configuration parameters from a file, write en- 
tries to a log-file, or download updates to the software at 
startup. The key insight here is that each of the two char- 
acteristics on their own does not generally warrant suspi- 
cion, but together they are strong indicators of malicious 
behavior. Therefore, we classify a browser helper object 
or a toolbar as spyware if the component, in response to 
browser events, 


1. monitors user behavior by interacting with the web 
browser and 


2. invokes Windows API calls that can potentially leak 
information about this behavior (e.g., calls to save 
the data to a file or transmit information to a remote 
host). 


Note that our classification is more general than the 
one used by virus scanners and signature-based intrusion 
detection systems, as we are looking for intrinsic behav- 
ioral characteristics of spyware instead of byte strings 
specific to particular malware instances. 

Our detection approach can take advantage of the 
proposed spyware classification in one of two ways. 
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First, we can compare the results of our analysis (that 
is, the identification of BHO/toolbar-to-browser and 
BHOf/toolbar-to-OS interactions in response to events) 
to an a priori assembled list of browser COM functions 
and Windows API calls that we deem malicious. In this 
way, we define our behavioral characterization based on 
prior experience and use this characterization to detect 
previously unknown instances of spyware. The second 
method is to automatically generate a behavioral charac- 
terization by comparing the behavior of known benign 
components to the behavior of known malicious ones. 
More precisely, the characterization is automatically de- 
rived by identifying the browser functions and Windows 
API calls performed by malicious BHOs and toolbars 
that are not also executed by benign samples. This char- 
acterization would then be used to identify previously 
unseen spyware samples. 

In the following, we apply the first approach described 
above. We then use the second approach as a way to 
validate our choice of characterizing browser functions 
and Windows API calls. 


5 Component Analysis 


Given our characterization of spyware, the task of the 
analysis phase is to extract the behavior of an unknown 
BHO or toolbar. That is, we are interested in the interac- 
tion of an unknown sample with the browser and with the 
operating system in response to browser events. Based 
on the results of the analysis, we can then classify the 
sample appropriately. 

As a first step, we propose a dynamic analysis tech- 
nique that exposes a suspicious component to crafted 
browser events (which simulate user activity) and ana- 
lyzes the component’s response. In particular, we dy- 
namically record both the browser COM functions and 
the Windows API functions that the component calls. 
This approach exhibits some commonalities with black- 
box testing in that data is sent to a component under ex- 
amination and its behavior is analyzed, without knowing 
anything about the component’s implementation. 

An interesting problem is to determine events and in- 
put that are suitable to capture the behavior of a com- 
ponent. When performing black-box testing, it is typ- 
ically a significant challenge to devise a set of test in- 
puts that exercise the bulk of the functionality (or code 
paths) of the object under test. In our case, the situa- 
tion is exacerbated by the fact that we have no a pri- 
ori knowledge about the functionality of the (potentially 
malicious) component. Thus, it may be difficult to gen- 
erate input that will reveal spyware-like behavior with 
a sufficiently high probability. Consider, for example, 
a spyware component that scans all web pages that are 
fetched by the browser for the occurrence of certain key- 


words (e.g., “car insurance”). The corresponding URL 
is logged to a file only when these keywords appear on 
the page. Thus, we would observe suspicious behavior 
(in the form of a file system call) only if one of the test 
pages actually contains the words “car insurance.” An- 
other problem is that spyware often does not react consis- 
tently to identical events. For example, a spyware devel- 
oper might decide that a user would be exceedingly an- 
noyed if a pop-up window containing an advertisement 
appeared every time a page with a specific keyword was 
accessed. Therefore, the pop-up would be opened only 
occasionally, and, as a consequence dynamic black-box 
testing alone might not be enough to observe all interest- 
ing reactions. 


Before discussing appropriate extensions to our anal- 
ysis, an important point in the previous discussion is 
the fact that the lack of coverage in the dynamic test 
affects (almost) exclusively the interaction of the com- 
ponent with the operating system and not its interaction 
with the web browser. The reason is that a component 
has to monitor the user behavior by interacting with the 
web browser before any decision can be made. For ex- 
ample, before a page can be scanned for the occurrence 
of a certain keyword, the spyware component has to first 
request the page source from the browser. Also, a spy- 
ware component might not necessarily log all URLs that 
a user visits. However, before the decision to write the 
URL to a log-file can be made, the visited URL must be 
retrieved from the browser. A spyware component might 
decide to record only certain pieces of information or 
engage with the environment only under certain circum- 
stances. However, as a first step, it is always necessary to 
extract information about the current document from the 
web browser. Thus, the results of the dynamic analysis 
with regards to the interaction with the web browser are 
sufficiently comprehensive. 


To capture all possible reactions of a component with 
regards to its interaction with the operating system, we 
complement the dynamic testing with a static analysis 
step. To be more precise, we use dynamic analysis to 
locate the entry point into the code of the component 
that is responsible for handling events (i.e., the object’s 
Invoke function). Starting from this entry point, the 
static analysis step extracts the control flow graph of all 
code regions that are responsible for handling events. 
The key observation is that this control flow graph con- 
tains (or encodes) all possible reactions of the component 
to events. As a consequence, there is no need to confine 
the analysis to the API calls that are actually observed 
during dynamic testing. Instead, we can analyze all Win- 
dows API calls that this component can possibly invoke 
when receiving events. Following up on the example 
of the spyware that scans for “car insurance” in fetched 
pages, we extract the control flow graph of the code that 
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handles a “web page received” event during our analysis 
and determine that the component might perform a file 
system access under certain circumstances. Note that it 
is necessary to confine the static analysis to those code 
regions that are responsible for handling events. Other- 
wise, the analysis could end up including API function 
invocations that cannot be used for leaking information 
(e.g., API calls during program startup). Taking into ac- 
count these additional function calls could lead to incor- 
rect classification results. 


As Static analysis is already required to identify the in- 
teraction of a component with the operating system, one 
might consider dropping the dynamic analysis step. That 
is, one could attempt to solely rely on static analysis to 
recover the interaction of a component both with the web 
browser and with the operating system. This is difficult 
for a number of reasons. One problem is that Browser 
Helper Objects or toolbars often contain a number of dif- 
ferent COM objects. Usually, it is not a priori evident 
which of these objects will register for browser events. 
Even when the correct COM object can be identified, lo- 
cating the code regions that are responsible for handling 
events is not straightforward. Finally, COM function in- 
vocations are implemented as indirect function calls (via 
the COM object’s virtual function table). Thus, it would 
be significantly more difficult to statically recover the in- 
teraction of the BHO or toolbar with the web browser. 


To summarize, both static and dynamic analysis tech- 
niques have their advantages. The dynamic analysis step 
can precisely pinpoint the COM object and the code re- 
gions that handle browser events. In addition, the interac- 
tions between a component and the web browser can be 
accurately captured. Static analysis, on the other hand, 
is more comprehensive in identifying possible interac- 
tion of a component with the operating system. Thus, we 
believe that a combination of dynamic and static analy- 
sis is most suitable to analyze the behavior of unknown 
browser helper objects and toolbars. 


In the previous discussion, we have not considered the 
fact that a spyware component might react differently to 
different events. That is, the dynamic analysis step pro- 
duces a single list of COM browser functions that are 
called by the component under test, and the static anal- 
ysis step yields a single list of Windows API calls that 
can be reached in response to events. However, it might 
be beneficial to distinguish between responses associated 
with different events. For example, a component might 
perform a suspicious Windows API call only in response 
to a certain event that conveys no relevant information 
about a user’s actions (e.g., an event that signals that the 
browser window has been resized). In this case, the sus- 
picious API call may not leak any information, and ex- 
cluding it from the list could reduce false positives. Un- 
fortunately, restricting automatic analysis to certain rel- 


evant events offers spyware a way to evade detection. 
To see this, consider a spyware component that moni- 
tors user behavior (via browser COM functions) in re- 
sponse to events, but, instead of immediately leaking this 
information, stores it temporarily in memory. Later, the 
collected information is flushed in response to an event 
that is not considered by our analysis. Therefore, we de- 
cide to take the more conservative approach in order to 
be more resilient to evasion. 

As was mentioned in the previous section, our tech- 
nique makes use of a more general characterization of 
malware behavior than that used by current signature- 
based systems. However, the methods used to realize 
this detection strategy are not without their drawbacks. 
While both our tool and the signature-based systems can 
be classified as detection engines, the latter are much 
faster and are practical for common desktop usage, while 
our technique is more appropriate for analysts who are 
looking to classify unknown instances of malware in an 
automated fashion. 

In the following sections, we explain in detail the dy- 
namic and static analysis steps that we perform to deter- 
mine behavioral characterizations for spyware. We then 
discuss possible methods of evasion for our technique. 
Finally, we present experimental data that demonstrates 
that our detection technique is capable of effectively dis- 
tinguishing malicious and benign components. 


6 Dynamic Analysis Step 


The basis for our detection technique, as discussed in the 
previous sections, is to extract behavioral characteriza- 
tions based on how spyware interacts with (i) the browser 
and (ii) the underlying operating system in response to 
events. To this end, we make use of both dynamic and 
static analysis techniques. 

The goal of the dynamic analysis step is twofold. First, 
it has to monitor the interaction of the component with 
the browser and record all the browser’s COM functions 
that are invoked in response to events. Second, it has 
to determine the code regions that are responsible for 
handling events, thereby providing the necessary start- 
ing points for the static analysis step. These tasks are 
accomplished with the help of three core elements. 

The first element is a “fake” WebBrowser COM ob- 
ject, which provides the component under analysis with 
an environment similar to the one that would be present 
when being hosted by an instance of Internet Explorer. 
The second element is our COM object host application, 
which properly instantiates all involved components and 
sends the relevant browser events to the BHO or tool- 
bar component under evaluation. The final element is 
a program that traces the execution of our host applica- 
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tion to extract those code regions that handle the various 
browser events that are delivered. 


6.1 Recording Browser Function Calls 


The “fake” WebBrowser and the host application provide 
a controlled environment in which we can instantiate 
a suspicious component, send events, and monitor the 
component’s reaction. The purpose of the “fake” Web- 
Browser COM object is to host the component under 
analysis. This involves the provision of an environment 
that is “convincing” to a BHO or toolbar. To this end, the 
WebBrowser element must offer all Internet Explorer 
functionality expected by the browser extensions. Oth- 
erwise, a BHO or toolbar might fail during initialization, 
preventing any further analysis. Therefore, the Web- 
Browser COM object implements several key interfaces 
expected by a BHO or toolbar. Most importantly, 
it implements IConnectionPointContainer, 
IConnectionPoint, and IWebBrowser2. The 
two interfaces related to ConnectionPoint are 
required so that a BHO or toolbar is able to notify our 
WebBrowser COM object about its interest in receiving 
events (using the IConnect ionPoint: :Advise () 
function). The IWebBrowser2 interface is the main 
interface used to interact with the browser. More 
precisely, a browser component invokes the functions of 
this interface to collect browsing information such as the 
current page or URL and to influence browser behavior. 
Since we are interested in the interaction between a 
possible spyware component and the browser, we pay 
particular attention to calls to the IWebBrowser2 
interface. 

The WebBrowser element also implements sev- 
eral other interfaces that are expected by a toolbar. 
These include TOleWindow, IInputObjectSite, 
TOleCommandTarget, and IServiceProvider. 
Note that implementing an interface does not necessar- 
ily imply that it is necessary to faithfully simulate the 
functionality of all its procedures. Instead, we usually 
provide a stub for every function. This stub always re- 
turns success and logs the invocation. However, for cer- 
tain frequently-used functions (e.g., those that request 
the document or the location of the current page), ap- 
propriate objects are returned. 

The host application provides the “glue” that will hold 
the various components together. To this end, the pro- 
gram registers the component under analysis with the 
Windows operating system, initializes the COM library, 
and instantiates both our WebBrowser and the BHO or 
toolbar. 

Before events can be sent to a component, its 
SetSite method has to be called (with a pointer to 
the [Unknown interface of our WebBrowser as an ar- 


gument). If the component is actually interested in re- 
ceiving events, it will respond by querying for the Web- 
Browser’s IConnectionPoint interface and call its 
Advise function. At his point, the host application can 
obtain a reference to the IDispatch interface imple- 
mented by the browser extension and start to send events. 
Note that all events are delivered through a single func- 
tion (the Invoke method of the [Dispatch interface), 
using the first parameter of the function to indicate the 
type of the event. 

To be able to generate events that are as realistic as 
possible, we recorded an actual event stream created by 
Internet Explorer over the course of five days. To this 
end, we developed our own BHO that logged all relevant 
event information while the browser was used. These 
events were then replayed to perform our dynamic tests. 


6.2 Locating Event-Handling Code 


Given the infrastructure to send browser events to a 
Browser Helper Object or toolbar, the next task is to de- 
termine the regions of the code that handle events. More- 
over, we are interested in determining the separate code 
regions associated with each event. Then, we can use 
static analysis to extract the control flow graphs that cor- 
respond to these events. 

If each different type of event would be passed to a 
separate function, the start address for the static analy- 
sis process could be easily determined as the start ad- 
dress of the respective function. Unfortunately, as men- 
tioned in the previous section, all events are delivered 
through the single Invoke function. Thus, if we were to 
use the start address of the Invoke function, we would 
be unable to determine which API calls are associated 
with which events. To obtain the API calls made in re- 
sponse to a specific event, we have to look deeper into 
the component under analysis and find the first instruc- 
tion in the code that is responsible for handling the event. 
We call this instruction the first event-specific instruc- 
tion. Of course, it is also possible that a component is 
not interested in a certain event and provides no special 
handling code. The execution typically runs through a 
default path, ignoring the information contained in the 
event. In this case, there is no event-specific code. 

To determine the first event-specific instructions, we 
collect execution traces of the BHO or toolbar when pro- 
cessing different events. That is, we send one event of 
each type to the component and record the correspond- 
ing sequences of machine instructions that are executed 
in response. To record the machine instruction traces, we 
use the Windows Debug API [21]. The Windows Debug 
API offers an interface that is comparable to the ptrace 
mechanism provided by some UNIX implementations, 
and it provides a parent process with complete control 
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over the execution of a child process. This includes the 
possibility to read and write the registers as well the ad- 
dress space of the child process, which allows one to set 
breakpoints or run a process in single-step mode. By 
switching to single-step mode before sending a browser 
event, we can record each executed machine instruction 
and obtain the desired traces. 


The tracing component collects an execution trace for 
each of the n events being analyzed. Then the applica- 
tion performs a pairwise comparison between all traces. 
The idea is to identify the first event-specific instruction 
for each event by checking for the first instruction that is 
unique to the corresponding trace. More formally, a trace 
te for an event e can be considered as a string whose sym- 
bols are the (addresses of the) instructions that are exe- 
cuted. To identify the first event-specific instruction in 
te, we determine the longest common prefixes between 
te and all other traces t; :0 < i < n,e 4 7. Assuming 
that the longest of the prefixes has a length of I, then the 
(1 + 1)S" instruction in trace t, is the first event-specific 
one. The rationale behind this approach is that we search 
for the first instruction for which the trace t, deviates 
from all other traces. As a consequence, when two or 
more traces contain the same sequence of instructions, 
then these traces have no event-specific instructions and 
are considered to represent the default path (as the differ- 
ent types of events had no influence on the execution). 


Consider the example shown in Figure 1. Note that 
in this case, we demonstrate the identification of event- 
specific instructions using source code. However, the 
real analysis is done on binary code. The figure shows 
the traces generated for five events. As expected, the 
correct event-specific instructions are found for the first 
three events (line 4 for event A, line 6 for event B, and 
line 8 for event C), while the last two events (D and E) 
represent the default path. Note that even though the first 
instruction in trace B that is different from trace A is on 
line 5, there is a longer common sequence of this trace 
with trace C (as well as D and E). Thus, the event-specific 
instruction for event B is determined to be on line 6. 


When collecting traces for Browser Helper Objects or 
toolbars, only the instructions that are executed in the 
context of the component itself are used to determine 
event-specific instructions. Thus, we remove all instruc- 
tions that belong to dynamically loaded libraries from the 
traces. The reasons are twofold: First, we are interested 
in finding the first unique instruction within the compo- 
nent for the static analysis process. Second, a library can 
contain initialization code that is executed when one of 
its functions is used for the first time. This introduces 
spurious deviations into the traces that do not correspond 
to actual differences in the code executed by the BHO or 
toolbar component. 


In addition to restricting our analysis to code within 
the BHO or toolbar, subsequent repetitions of identical 
instruction sequences that are executed as part of a loop 
are collapsed into a single instance of this sequence. The 
reason is that we occasionally observed that the traces for 
two events were identical before and after a loop, while 
the loop itself was executed for a different number of 
times in each case. This happened, for example, with a 
spyware component that was going through an array of 
identifiers to determine whether the current event (given 
its identifier) should be processed. For different event 
identifiers, the loop terminated after a different number 
of iterations because the respective event identifiers were 
found at different positions in the array. However, for 
both traces execution continued on the same path for 
a number of instructions until control flow eventually 
branched into the event-specific parts. In such situations, 
collapsing multiple loop iterations into one allows us to 
identify the actual event-specific handling code. 


7 Static Analysis Step 


The goal of the static analysis step is to determine the 
interaction of a BHO or toolbar component with the op- 
erating system. To this end, we statically examine certain 
code regions of a component for the occurrence of oper- 
ating system calls. 

Before the component is actually analyzed, we check 
its API function import table for the occurrence of 
calls relevant to the creation of threads or timers (e.g., 
CreateThread or SetTimer). As explained in Sec- 
tion 4, if a component could launch threads or create 
timers, we have to conservatively assume that any im- 
ported API function can be invoked in response to an 
event. In this case, no further analysis of the binary is 
necessary because we can directly use the calls listed by 
the function import table. When neither of these func- 
tions is present, however, the static analysis step is re- 
quired to identify those API functions that can be called 
in response to events. 

The first task of the static analysis step is to disassem- 
ble the target binary and generate a control flow graph 
from the disassembled code. A control flow graph (CFG) 
is defined as a directed graph G = (V,£) in which 
vertices u,v € V represent basic blocks and an edge 
e € HF: u— vrepresents a possible flow of control from 
u to v. A basic block describes a sequence of instructions 
without any jumps or jump targets in the middle. We use 
IDA Pro [6] to disassemble the binary. Since IDA Pro is 
a powerful disassembler that already provides compre- 
hensive information about the targets of control flow in- 
structions, the CFG can be generated in a straightforward 
manner using a custom-written IDA Pro plug-in. Note 
that if our detection technique were to be deployed in 
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1: Invoke(event I) 

2: { 

3: if (I == A) 

4: handle A(I); 
53 else if (I == B) 
6: handle B(I); 
7: else if (I == C) 
8: handle C(I); 
Oo: return; 

10: } 
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Figure 1: Dynamic traces for different types of events. 


the general public, the disassembly and CFG generation 
would be done using a custom disassembler optimized 
for our task. During our experiments, we encountered a 
number of spyware samples that were compressed with 
UPX [16], a packer tool for executables. If this was the 
case, we uncompressed the samples prior to performing 
static analysis (using the available UPX unpacking util- 
ity). Otherwise, IDA Pro would not be able to extract any 
valid instructions. 


Based on the CFG for the entire component, the next 
step is to isolate those parts of the graph that are respon- 
sible for handling events. In particular, we are interested 
in all subgraphs of the CFG that contain the code to han- 
dle the different events. To this end, we use the event- 
specific addresses collected during dynamic analysis and 
traverse the entire subgraph reachable from each of those 
addresses. While traversing the graph, the static analy- 
sis process inspects all instructions to identify those that 
represent operating system calls. More specifically, we 
make a list of all possible Windows API calls that can 
be reached from each event-specific address. Finally, the 
event specific lists are merged to obtain a list of all API 
calls that are invoked in response to events. At this point, 
the analysis process has collected all the information nec- 
essary to characterize the component (i.e., browser COM 
functions and Windows API calls executed in response to 
events). 


Note that while the Windows API is the common way 
to invoke Microsoft Windows services, current versions 
of Windows (starting with Windows NT and its suc- 
cessors) also offer a lower-level interface. This inter- 
face is called the Windows NT Native API, and it can 
be compared to the system call interface on UNIX sys- 
tems. Both the Native API kernel interface and the Win- 
dows API are offered to accommodate the micro-kernel 
architecture of Windows. That is, instead of providing 
one single operating system interface, Windows NT of- 
fers several different operating system interfaces (e.g., 


OS/2, DOS, POSIX). This allows one to execute applica- 
tions that were developed for different operating systems. 
The different OS interfaces are implemented by different 
operating environment subsystems, which are essentially 
a set of system-specific APIs implemented as DLLs that 
are exported to client programs. All subsystems are lay- 
ered on top of the Native API, with the Windows API 
being the most popular subsystem. Because applications 
typically use the Windows API and not the Native API, 
we monitor calls to the Windows API to capture the be- 
havior of components under analysis. However, to as- 
sure that no spyware can bypass our detection technique 
by relying directly on the Native API, any direct access 
to this interface is automatically characterized as suspi- 
cious. 


8 Evading Detection 


In this section, we discuss the limitations of our detec- 
tion technique. In particular, we explore possible mech- 
anisms that a spyware author can use to evade detection 
and countermeasures that can be taken in order to prevent 
such evasion. 

Before revisiting our technique, it is important to note 
that due to the nature of the component object model 
a component that “plugs” into our WebBrowser com- 
ponent must use the interfaces it exposes (or the ones 
it expects Internet Explorer to expose) in order to ex- 
tract information about the user at runtime. These in- 
terfaces are well documented and are essentially a con- 
tract between the COM client and the COM server. Since 
we control our WebBrowser component, we see all the 
interface calls and the queries for different interfaces. 
Just as our a priori list of suspicious Windows API 
calls is subject to change as we discover new suspicious 
calls, so are the various COM functions and interfaces 
used. This contract also applies to events. If a com- 
ponent wants to receive events from the WebBrowser 
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it must call the Advise function on the WebBrowser’s 
IConnectionPoint interface. Since we are in con- 
trol of our WebBrowser object we can monitor calls to 
this interface and reliably discover if a component is in- 
terested in events and, if it is, the address of the function 
that handles those events. 

Recalling our behavioral characterization of spyware, 
we note that a BHO or toolbar component must both col- 
lect user data via browser functions and leak this infor- 
mation to the adversary via Windows API calls. Thus, to 
evade detection, a malware author could either attempt to 
hide the fact that the BHO monitors user data via browser 
COM calls, or disguise the fact that the collected data is 
leaked. 

Covering the footprints that indicate user data is being 
collected is likely the more difficult task. We use dy- 
namic analysis to monitor all the functions that the BHO 
component invokes in our web browser. To avoid invok- 
ing the browser functions, a spyware component could 
attempt to read interesting user data directly from mem- 
ory. This is possible because both the BHO and the web 
browser share the same address space. However, this is 
difficult because a non-standard access to memory re- 
gions in a complex and undocumented COM application, 
such as Internet Explorer, is not likely to yield a robust 
or portable monitoring mechanism. Thus, reading data 
directly from memory is not considered to be a viable 
approach. 

A more promising venue for a spyware component to 
evade our detection is to attempt to conceal the fact that 
data is leaked to a third-party via API calls. We have 
previously mentioned the possible existence of covert 
channels, and concluded that their treatment is outside 
the scope of this paper. However, a spyware component 
could attempt to leak information using means other than 
API calls, or it could prevent the static analysis process 
from finding their invocations in the code of the BHO. 

One possible way to leak information without using 
the Windows API is to make use of the functionality of- 
fered by Internet Explorer itself. For example, a spy- 
ware component could use the Internet Explorer API to 
request a web resource on a server under the control of 
the attacker. Sensitive information could be transmitted 
as a parameter of the URL in this request. The current 
limitation of not taking browser calls into account can 
be addressed in two ways. First, we could extend the 
static analysis step to also flag certain COM calls to the 
browser as suspicious. The problem with this solution 
is that COM calls are invoked via function pointers and, 
thus, are not easily resolvable statically. The second pos- 
sibility would be to extend the dynamic analysis step. We 
already record the browser functions that a BHO invokes 
to determine when user data could be leaked. Thus, it 
would be straightforward to additionally take into con- 


sideration browser calls that a component invokes after 
user data has been requested. However, for this, one has 
to enlarge the set of test inputs used for the dynamic anal- 
ysis step to ensure better test coverage. 

As mentioned previously, another evasion venue is to 
craft the BHO code such that it can resist static analy- 
sis. Static analysis can be frustrated by employing anti- 
disassembling mechanisms [13], or code obfuscation. If 
these techniques are used, then our static analysis step 
could be forced into missing critical Windows API calls 
that must be recognized as suspicious. Again, we have 
two options to deal with this problem. First, the static 
analysis step could be made more robust to tolerate ob- 
fuscation (e.g., by using a disassembler that handles anti- 
disassembler transformations [12]). Also, strong obfus- 
cation typically leads to disassembly errors that in itself 
can be taken as sufficient evidence to classify a compo- 
nent as spyware. A second approach is to expand the dy- 
namic analysis step to also monitor Windows API func- 
tions. This could be achieved by hooking interesting API 
calls [10] before the spyware component is executed. Us- 
ing these hooks, all Windows API calls made by the spy- 
ware component could be observed. Again, the set of test 
data would have to be enlarged to improve test coverage. 

While there are a number of possible ways that a spy- 
ware component could attempt to evade our current de- 
tection system, we have shown how to counter these 
threats. Furthermore, in the next section we show how 
in its current form our system was successful in correctly 
identifying all spyware components that we were able 
to collect. Thus, our proposed techniques significantly 
raise the bar for spyware authors with respect to tradi- 
tional signature based techniques. 


9 Evaluation 


In order to verify the effectiveness of our behavior-based 
spyware detection technique, we analyzed a total of 51 
samples (33 malicious and 18 benign); 34 of them were 
BHOs and 17 were toolbars. The process of collecting 
these samples in the “wild” is both a tedious and non- 
trivial task. This is confirmed by a recent study [3] in 
which the authors traversed 18,237,103 URLs discov- 
ering 21,200 executables, of which there were just 82 
unique instances of spyware as identified by popular spy- 
ware scanners. The problem is further exacerbated by the 
fact that popular spyware dominates the set of infected 
files, making it hard to obtain a well rounded collection. 
Thus, we obtained all of the malicious samples in our fi- 
nal test set from an anti-virus company and collected all 
of the benign samples from various shareware download 
sites. Note that we picked all samples (benign and mali- 
cious) that we collected and that either registered them- 
selves as BHOs or as toolbars. While collecting the be- 
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nign samples, we verified that the applications were in- 
deed benign by checking both anti-spyware vendor and 
software review web sites. Furthermore, we selected 
samples from different application areas, including anti- 
spyware utilities, automated form-fillers, search toolbars, 
and privacy protectors. Note that our tool was developed 
while analyzing only seven (two benign and five mali- 
cious) samples from our final test set. The remaining 
samples were effectively unknown, with respect to our 
tool, thereby validating the effectiveness of our charac- 
terization on new and previously unseen malware com- 
ponents. Given the difficulty of collecting samples, we 
consider this to be a well rounded and significant sample 
set with which to evaluate our technique. 

Table 1 presents our detection results in terms of both 
correctly and incorrectly classified samples. In addition 
to the detection results for our proposed combined ap- 
proach, this table also includes the results that are achiev- 
able when taking into account the information provided 
by only the static analysis or only the dynamic analy- 
sis step. In particular, we show detection results when 
the classification is solely based on statically analyzing 
all API calls invoked by the sample (Strategy 1) or only 
those API calls in response to events (Strategy 2). More- 
over, we present the results obtained when a BHO or 
toolbar sample is classified as spyware if it subscribes to 
browser events (Strategy 3) or solely based on its inter- 
action with the browser via COM functions (Strategy 4). 
Finally, Strategy 5 implements our proposed detection 
technique, which uses a composition of static and dy- 
namic analysis. The aim is to demonstrate that the com- 
bined analysis is indeed necessary to achieve the best re- 
sults. 

Given our detection results, it can be seen that mali- 
cious spyware samples are correctly classified by all five 
strategies, even the most simple one. Since every strat- 
egy focuses on the identification of one behavioral aspect 
present in our characterization of spyware, these results 
indicate that the proposed characterization appears to ac- 
curately reflect the actual functioning of spyware. How- 
ever, simple strategies also raise a significant number of 
false alarms. The reason is that certain behavioral as- 
pects of spyware are also exhibited by benign samples. In 
the following paragraphs, we discuss in more detail why 
different detection strategies incorrectly classify certain 
samples as malicious. The discussion sheds some light 
on the shortcomings of individual strategies and moti- 
vates the usage of all available detection features. 

As mentioned in Section 4, we need a list of Win- 
dows API calls that contains all suspicious functions that 
can be used by a spyware component to leak informa- 
tion to the attacker. As a first step, we manually assem- 
bled this list by going through the Windows API calls, in 
particular focusing on functions responsible for handling 


network I/O, file system access, process control, and the 
Windows registry. Figure 2 shows an excerpt of the 59 
suspicious calls that were selected. The calls that are de- 
picted are representative of commonly used registry, file 
access, and networking functions. 

The first detection strategy (Strategy 1) uses the list of 
suspicious API functions to statically detect spyware. To 
this end, static analysis is used to extract all API calls 
that a sample could invoke, independent of events. This 
can be done in a straightforward fashion, using available 
tools such as PEDump [18]. Then, the extracted API 
calls are compared to the list of suspicious functions. A 
sample is classified as spyware if one or more of the sam- 
ple’s API calls are considered suspicious. 

Using the first strategy, all benign samples are incor- 
rectly detected as spyware. In many cases, samples re- 
quire Windows registry, file, or network access during 
the startup and initialization phase. In other cases, be- 
nign samples such as the Google search toolbar use sus- 
picious calls such as InternetConnectA to connect 
to the Internet (in the case of the Google toolbar, the sam- 
ple sends search queries to Google). However, such calls 
are typically not done in response to events; in fact, many 
samples do not even register for browser events. 

If we restrict the static analysis to only those Win- 
dows API calls that are invoked in response to browser 
events, only five of the 18 benign samples are incorrectly 
classified (Strategy 2). Two of these false positives are 
easy to explain. One is a BHO called Airoboform, 
a tool that supports users by filling in web forms auto- 
matically. In response to every event that signals that 
a new page is loaded, this tool scans the page for web 
forms. If necessary, it loads previously provided content 
from a file to fill in forms or it stores the current form 
content to this file. Because web forms can also contain 
sensitive information (such as passwords), one can argue 
that Ai roboform actually behaves in a way that is very 
similar to a spyware application. The only exception is 
that in the case of spyware, the file content would prob- 
ably be transmitted to an attacker through an additional 
helper process. 

Besides Airoboform, the benign Privacy 
Preferences Project (P3P) Client BHO 
also exhibits spyware-like behavior. P3P is emerging 
as an industry standard for providing a simple and 
automated way for users to control the use of their 
personal information on web sites they visit. To this end, 
the P3P Client has to check the P3P settings of every 
web page that is visited. More precisely, whenever the 
user visits a web site, the BHO connects to that site and 
tries to retrieve its P3P-specific privacy policy. This is 
implemented by opening a connection via the Windows 
API function Internet ConnectaA in response to the 
event that indicates that a document has been loaded. 
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| Detection Strategy 


Spyware Components 
Correct Incorrect 


Benign Components 
Correct | Incorrect 











1. All Windows API calls (static) 
2. Windows API calls in response to events (static) 


3. Subscription to browser events (dynamic) 


4. Browser COM method invocations (dynamic) 





5. Combined static and dynamic analysis 


Table 1: Results for different detection strategies. 


InternetConnectA 
InternetOpenA 


CreateFileA 
DeleteFileA 
WriteFile 


fopen 
fwrite 
fopen 


InternetReadFile 
InternetConnectA 
InternetOpenA 
InternetOpenUrlA 
InternetReadFile 
InternetSetCookieA 


RegCreateKeyExA 
RegDeleteKeyA 
RegDeleteValueA 
RegSetValueExA 


WSACleanup 


WSAStartup 





Figure 2: Excerpt of a priori assembled list of suspicious Windows API calls. 


Two other false positives are Spybot and the 
T—Online toolbar. In both cases, the static analysis re- 
sults indicate that a suspicious WriteFile call could 
be invoked in response to some events. This would allow 
the browser extensions to write event-specific informa- 
tion into a file for later retrieval. Although writes to a 
file are generally suspicious in response to events, there 
are also cases in which such an action is legitimate. For 
example, we discovered that the T-Online toolbar, a 
benign application that allows users to send SMS mes- 
sages, uses a caching mechanism to store images in files. 
Spybot, a benign anti-spyware application, uses black 
lists to block web access to spyware distribution sites 
and keeps a cache to track cookies. The fifth false posi- 
tive is Microgarden, a BHO that extends Internet Ex- 
plorer with the ability to open multiple tabs in a single 
browser window. Although no suspicious API calls are 
invoked directly in response to events, this BHO makes 
use of timers. As a result, we have to conservatively con- 
sider all Windows API calls that this sample can possibly 
call (among which, a number of suspicious functions are 
found). The last three false positive examples suggest 
that the static analysis of Windows API calls may not de- 
liver optimal detection results. Instead, one should seek 
to combine the results of our static analysis with those of 
our dynamic analysis to lower the number of false posi- 
tives. 


Taking a step back, a simple dynamic technique to 
identify spyware (Strategy 3) is to classify all BHO and 
toolbar components as malicious if they register as event 
sinks. As expected, all of the spyware samples receive 
browser events from Internet Explorer to monitor user 
behavior. In comparison, only eight of the 18 benign 
samples registered as event sinks. This observation sug- 
gests that many benign applications use BHO and toolbar 
extensions to improve Internet Explorer, but do not need 
to listen to events to implement their functionality. On 
the other hand, nearly half of the benign samples also 
use event information, for example, to display or modify 
the source of visited pages or to block pop-up windows. 


For Strategy 4, the dynamic analysis is extended to 
monitor the interaction of the BHO or toolbar with the 
web browser. As mentioned previously, this is realized 
by recording the invocation of COM functions provided 
by the [WebBrowser2 interface. To compile the list of 
suspicious COM functions, we analyzed this interface for 
functions that allow a browser extension to obtain infor- 
mation about the page or the location that a user is visit- 
ing. The complete list is shown in Figure 3. Of particular 
interest is the get_Document () method, which pro- 
vides an IHTMLDocument 2 pointer to the Document 
Object Model (DOM) object of the web page that is be- 
ing displayed. Using this pointer, a BHO or toolbar can 
modify a page or extract information from its source. 
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get_Document() 
get_LocationURL() 


get_LocationName() 





Figure 3: A priori assembled list of suspicious COM browser functions. 


Using the list of suspicious COM functions, dynamic 
analysis classifies a sample as spyware when at least 
one invocation of a suspicious function is observed in 
response to events. Unfortunately, this also results in 
more false positives than necessary. The reason is that 
several browser extensions interact with the browser in 
response to events. For example, the Lost Goggles 
toolbar requests a pointer to the DOM object of a loaded 
page to integrate thumbnails into search results returned 
by Google. 

In our characterization of spyware, we claim that a ma- 
licious component both monitors user behavior and leaks 
this information to the environment. Thus, we expect the 
lowest number of false positives when employing a com- 
bination of dynamic and static analysis techniques. This 
is indeed confirmed by the detection results shown in Ta- 
ble 1 for Strategy 5. Compared to the results delivered 
by static analysis only, the misclassification of the be- 
nign Spybot and T—Online samples is avoided. The 
reason for this is that although these browser extensions 
might invoke a WriteFile API call in response to an 
event, the dynamic analysis confirms that they are not 
monitoring user behavior by calling any of the suspicious 
COM functions. Microgarden is also correctly clas- 
sified as benign. Even though this toolbar uses timers, it 
does not access any relevant information in response to 
events. Airoboform and P3P Client, on the other 
hand, are still classified as spyware. The reason is that in 
addition to suspicious API calls, they also request the lo- 
cation of loaded pages via the get_LocationURL () 
function. However, as discussed previously, this is no 
surprise as these BHOs do indeed monitor surfing be- 
havior and store (possibly sensitive) user information in 
files. 

Table 2 shows the various execution times for each 
step in the analysis on a 1.7 GHz Pentium M proces- 
sor with 1 GB of RAM. The execution time for dynamic 
analysis may be slower than one might expect. This is 
due to the fact that this analysis must be done in a vir- 
tual environment because we must execute the possibly 
malicious code. Furthermore, once this code is invoked 
the performance of the machine tends to degrade signif- 
icantly. The execution time for static analysis, on the 
other hand, is split in two. This is because the running 
time for static analysis is highly dependent on how many 
events a sample is listening for. Thus, we give the execu- 


tion time for disassembly and CFG creation along with a 
separate measure for the execution time to analyze a sin- 
gle event. We consider these performance measures to 
be acceptable for a prototype analysis tool and note that 
the running times could be significantly improved with 
optimization. 


9.1 API Call Blacklist Derivation 


Until now, we have been using lists of suspicious Win- 
dows API calls and suspicious COM functions that were 
generated a priori. An alternate method, as discussed 
in Section 4, is to generate these lists automatically. 
More precisely, by applying our approach to both a set 
of known benign samples and a set of known malicious 
samples, one can cross-reference the two resulting sets 
of calls made in response to browser events (from both 
static and dynamic analysis), to identify calls that are 
frequently observed for spyware, but never observed for 
benign BHOs or toolbars. 

The major benefit of the automatic list generation ap- 
proach is that it obviates the need to generate a list of 
suspicious calls a priori. Also, over time, as more sam- 
ples are collected and analyzed, the list will become more 
refined, eliminating those calls that show up only in ma- 
licious samples by chance, and revealing new functions 
that were not considered before. These results are useful 
even in the case where one uses a list of calls generated 
a priori as the basis for detection, because there are a 
plethora of Windows API calls to consider, and the anal- 
ysis can be used to update the “suspicious function” list 
with new calls as they begin to be utilized by spyware. 

In the following, we briefly discuss our experience 
when automatically generating the list of suspicious 
Windows API functions. We refrained from applying au- 
tomatic generation to the list of suspicious browser COM 
functions. The reason is that the [WebBrowser2 COM 
interface contains considerably less functions than the 
Windows API and these functions are well-documented, 
making this list more suitable for a priori compilation. 
Figure 4 shows an excerpt of where the Windows API 
list we generated a priori and the list we generated auto- 
matically converged (a), as well as some additional ma- 
licious API calls that were discovered (b). These lists 
do indeed match up well with our initial intuition. In- 
terestingly, new calls that we did not originally consider, 
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Analysis Step Execution Time 
Mean | Standard Deviation 


1. Dynamic Analysis 30.97s 21.61s 








2. Static Analysis (disassembly and CFG generation) 64.86s 137.948 
3. Static Analysis (per event CFG analysis) 80.01s 100.01s 


Table 2: Performance for different analysis steps. 


CreateProcessA 

fclose 

fopen 

fwrite 

Netbios 

OleRun 
InternetCanonicalizeA 


InternetOpenUrlA 
InternetSetCookieA 
InternetSetOptionA 
RegEnumKeyA 
TerminateThread 
WSACleanup 
WSAStartup 


(a) 





FreeEnvironmentString 
GetEnvironmentString 
GetEnvironmentVariable 
GetSystemDirectoryA 
GetSystemInfo 
CreateToolhelp32Snapshot 
Process32First 
Process32Next 
SetuplterateCabinetA 


(b) 


Figure 4: Excerpts of extracted calls that (a) also appear in the a priori list and (b) are unique to the automatically 


derived list. 


such as CreateToolHelp32Snapshot, which takes 
a snapshot of the processes currently running on a sys- 
tem and should probably not be called in response to 
browser events, can be added to the list of possibly ma- 
licious calls. The results indicate that our static list does 
a good job of detecting spyware, while our generated list 
can be used to further improve detection results as spy- 
ware authors try to adapt in order to evade detection. 


Automated list generation, however, is not without its 
drawbacks. The reason is that we will likely be remov- 
ing certain calls that do represent possible malicious in- 
tent. For example, when applied to our evaluation set, 
one of these calls would be the Windows API function 
WriteFile. Because WriteFile appears in both our 
benign and malicious sets of samples, we would disre- 
gard it as acommon call that should not be taken into ac- 
count when analyzing new and possibly malicious sam- 
ples. This should reduce the number of false positives, 
but at the same time, it could result in an increase in the 
number of false negatives. 


10 Conclusions and Future Work 


Spyware is becoming a substantial threat to networks 
both in terms of resource consumption and user privacy 
violations. Current anti-spyware tools predominately use 
signature-based techniques, which can easily be evaded 
through obfuscation transformations. 

In this paper, we present a novel characterization for 
a popular class of spyware, namely those components 
based on Browser Helper Objects (BHOs) or toolbars 
developed for Microsoft’s Internet Explorer. This char- 
acterization is based on the observation that a spyware 
component first obtains sensitive information from the 
browser and then leaks the collected data to the outside 
environment. We developed a prototype detection tool 
based on our characterization that uses a composition of 
dynamic and static analysis to identify the browser COM 
functions and the Windows API calls that are invoked 
in response to browsing events. Based on this informa- 
tion, we are able to identify an entire class of spyware, 
thus making our approach more powerful than standard 
signature based techniques. In addition, our technique 
will provide a forensic analyst with detailed information 
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about the behavior of unknown browser helper objects 
and toolbars. 

Our approach was evaluated on a large test set of spy- 
ware and benign browser extensions. The results demon- 
strate that the approach is able to effectively identify 
the behavior of spyware programs without any a pri- 
ori knowledge of the programs’ binary structure, signif- 
icantly raising the bar for malware authors who want to 
evade detection. 

Future work will focus on extending our approach to 
spyware programs that do not rely on the Browser Helper 
Object or toolbar interfaces to monitor the user’s behav- 
ior. We also plan to extend our characterization with 
more sophisticated data-flow analysis that would allow 
one to characterize the type of information accessed (and 
leaked) by the spyware program. This type of character- 
ization would enable a tool to provide an assessment of 
the level of “maliciousness” of a spyware program. 
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Abstract 


The ability of intruders to hide their presence in com- 
promised systems has surpassed the ability of the current 
generation of integrity monitors to detect them. Once 
in control of a system, intruders modify the state of 
constantly-changing dynamic kernel data structures to 
hide their processes and elevate their privileges. Current 
monitoring tools are limited to detecting changes in nom- 
inally static kernel data and text and cannot distinguish 
a valid state change from tampering in these dynamic 
data structures. We introduce a novel general architec- 
ture for defining and monitoring semantic integrity con- 
straints using a specification language-based approach. 
This approach will enable a new generation of integrity 
monitors to distinguish valid states from tampering. 


1 Introduction 


The foundation of the Trusted Computing Base 
(TCB) [26] on most currently deployed computer sys- 
tems is an Operating System that is large, complex, and 
difficult to secure. Upon penetrating a system, sophisti- 
cated intruders often tamper with the Operating System’s 
programs and data to hide their presence from legiti- 
mate administrators and to provide backdoors for easy 
re-entry. The Operating System kernel itself is a favored 
target, since a kernel modified to serve the attacker ren- 
ders user-mode security programs ineffective. Many so- 
called ’rootkits” are now available to automate this tam- 
pering. 

Recent advances in defensive technologies, such as 
external kernel integrity monitors [17, 37, 13, 29] and 
code attestation/execution verification architectures [18, 
34, 33], have demonstrated their ability to detect the 
kinds of tampering historically performed by rootkits. 
Unfortunately, rootkit technology has already moved to 
a more sophisticated level. While these defensive tech- 
nologies have focused on the relatively straightforward 


task of detecting tampering in static and unchanging re- 
gions of kernel text and data structures—typical targets 
of the previous generation of rootkits—the new rootkit 
generation has evolved to more sophisticated tampering 
behavior that targets dynamic parts of the kernel. Seek- 
ing to avoid detection and subsequent removal from the 
system, clever intruders can hide their processes from le- 
gitimate administrators by modifying links in the Linux 
and Windows XP/2000 kernels’ process tables. Because 
the state of the process table changes continuously during 
kernel runtime, identifying these modified links is diffi- 
cult for the current generation of kernel integrity moni- 
toring tools that focus only on static data. Although this 
targeting of dynamic data was not entirely unanticipated 
by researchers [37, 13], there has yet to be a general ap- 
proach for dealing with this threat. 

In response to a continually advancing threat, we in- 
troduce an architecture for the runtime detection of se- 
mantic integrity violations in objects dynamically allo- 
cated in the kernel heap or in static objects that change 
depending upon the kernel state. This new approach is 
the first to address the issue of dynamic kernel data in 
a comprehensive way. In order to be effective against 
the latest rootkit technology, defensive mechanisms must 
consider both static and dynamic kernel data, as changes 
in either can lead to the compromise of the whole. We 
believe our approach provides an excellent complement 
to state of the art binary integrity systems. 

Our approach is characterized by the following 
properties: 


Specification-based. The previous generation’s detec- 
tion methods, which can be characterized by calculating 
hashes of static kernel data and text and comparing the 
result to known-good values, is not applicable to the 
continuously changing dynamic data structures now 
being targeted by rootkits. Instead of characterizing 
a correct state using hashes, our architecture relies 
upon an expert to describe the correct operation of 
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the system via an abstract model for low-level data 
structures and the relationships between them. This 
model is a simplified description of security-relevant 
data structures and how they interoperate. Additionally, 
part of the specification is a set of constraints that 
must hold at runtime in order for the system to remain 
correct with regard to the semantic integrity of the kernel. 


Automatic. The architecture includes a compiler that 
automatically translates the high-level specification 
language into low-level machine code to perform the 
checks. This automation allows experts to maximize the 
use of their time writing the specification and verifying 
its correctness, rather than writing low-level code. 


Independent. Our architecture does not depend upon 
the correctness of the monitored kernel in order to detect 
that something is wrong. Instead, our approach relies 
on a trustworthy monitor that has direct access to kernel 
memory on the protected system and does not rely on 
the protected kernel’s correctness. 


Monitor agnostic. While our prototype implemen- 
tation utilizes a PCI-based kernel monitor similar to 
Copilot [29] as the low-level mechanism for accessing 
system resources, our architecture allows for the use of 
any monitor with access to kernel memory that can also 
provide isolation. Other possibilities include software- 
based systems such as Pioneer [33] or a virtual machine 
introspection approach [13]. The focus of this work is 
on the type of checks performed, not the mechanism 
used to perform them. As such, our architecture is 
general enough to support different types of monitors, 
both software- and hardware-based. 


Extensible response. The architecture is designed to 
allow specification writers to decide how the system 
should react to the violation of a particular constraint. 
At a minimum, most cases will require administrator 
notification. Currently, this is the only response we have 
implemented. However, the possibility for extension 
to other responses is apparent, particularly given the 
amount of forensic information available to our monitor. 


We have demonstrated the feasibility of our approach 
by writing sample specifications for two different kernel 
subsystems in the Linux 2.6 kernel: the process (task) ac- 
counting system and the SELinux [22] mandatory access 
control (MAC) system’s access vector cache (AVC). We 
have tested the system’s effectiveness at detecting real- 
world attacks on dynamic kernel data in each subsystem, 
including a publicly available rootkit for the Linux ker- 
nel. Our results show that low-level code based on our 
initial specifications successfully detects the example at- 


tacks, which include data-only process hiding and mod- 
ifications of SELinux access control results directly in 
memory. 


2 Threats Against Dynamic Kernel Data 


This section describes two examples of how intrud- 
ers might, after gaining full administrative control of a 
GNU/Linux system, modify some of the kernel’s dy- 
namic data structures to their advantage. In the first ex- 
ample, an intruder removes tasks from the Linux kernel’s 
all-tasks list in order to hide them from the system’s legit- 
imate administrators. In the second example, an intruder 
modifies an entry in the Linux kernel’s SELinux access 
vector cache to temporarily elevate their privileges and 
disable auditing without making visible changes to the 
SELinux policy configuration. Note that neither of these 
examples expose flaws in the Linux kernel or its SELinux 
security module. These examples represent the potential 
acts of an intruder who has already gained full control 
of the system—perhaps by exploiting the trust or care- 
lessness of the system’s human operators in a manner 
entirely outside the scope of the system’s technological 
safeguards. 


2.1 Data-only Process Hiding 


Rootkits have evolved beyond the historical methods of 
hiding processes, which included modifying the text of 
the ps program to lie to legitimate administrators or 
causing the kernel itself to lie by replacing the normally- 
static values of kernel text or function pointers, such 
as the system call vector or jump tables in the /proc 
filesystem, with the addresses of malicious functions. 
Even the most sophisticated threats became easy to de- 
tect by monitors that could compare the modified values 
against a known-good value—after all, in a healthy sys- 
tem, these values should never change [29]. 

Unfortunately, attackers do not need to modify any 
kernel code to hide processes within a running kernel. 
In fact, they do not need to rely on manipulating the con- 
trol flow of the kernel at all. Instead, adversaries have 
found techniques to hide their processes even from cor- 
rect, unmodified kernel code. By directly manipulating 
the underlying data structures used for process account- 
ing, an attacker can quickly and effectively remove any 
desired process from the view of standard, unmodified 
administrator tools. While the process remains hidden 
for accounting purposes, it continues to execute as nor- 
mal and will remain unaffected from the perspective of 
the scheduler. To understand how this state is achieved, 
we provide a brief overview of Linux 2.6 process man- 
agement. 
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Figure 1: Data-only process hiding in Linux. 


The primary data structure for process management in 
the Linux kernel is the task_struct structure [23]. 
All threads are represented by a task_struct in- 
stance within the kernel. A single-threaded process 
will therefore be represented internally by exactly one 
task_struct. Since scheduling occurs on a per- 
thread basis, a multi-threaded processes is simply a set of 
task_struct objects that share certain resources such 
as memory regions and open files, as well as a few other 
properties including a common process identifier (PID), 
the unique number given to each running process on the 
system. 


In a correctly-running system, all task_struct ob- 
jects are connected in a complex set of linked lists 
that represent various groupings relevant to that task at 
a particular time [23]. For accounting purposes, all 
tasks are members of a single doubly-linked list, iden- 
tified by the task_struct.tasks member. This 
list, which we refer to as the all-tasks list, insures 
that any kernel function needing access to all tasks can 
easily traverse the list and be sure to encounter each 
task exactly once. The head of the task list is the 
swapper process (PID 0), identified by the static sym- 
bol init_task. In order to support efficient lookup 
based on PID, the kernel also maintains a hash table that 
is keyed by PID and whose members are hash-list nodes 
located in the task_struct.pid structure. Only one 
thread per matching hash of the PID is a member of 
the hash table; the rest are linked in a list as part of 
task_struct.pid member. Other list memberships 


include parent/child and sibling relationships and a set 
of scheduler-related lists discussed next. 


Scheduling in the Linux kernel is also governed by a 
set of lists [23]. Each task exists in exactly one state. For 
example, a task may be actively running on the processor, 
waiting to be run on the processor, waiting for some other 
event to occur (such as I/O), or waiting to be cleaned up 
by a parent process. Depending on the state of a task, 
that task will be a member of at least one scheduling list 
somewhere in the kernel. At any given time, a typical 
active task will either be a member of one of the many 
wait queues spread throughout the kernel or a member 
of a per-processor run queue. Tasks cannot be on both a 
wait queue and a run queue at the same time. 


Primed with this knowledge of the internals of Linux 
process management, we now describe the trivial tech- 
nique by which an attacker can gain the ultimate stealth 
for a running process. Figure | depicts the primary step 
of the attack: removing the process from the doubly- 
linked all-tasks list (indicated by the solid line between 
tasks). Since this list is used for all process accounting 
functions, such as the readdir() call in the /proc 
filesystem, removal from this list provides all of the 
stealth needed by an adversary. For an attacker who 
has already gained access to kernel memory, making this 
modification is as simple as modifying two pointers per 
hidden process. As a secondary step to the attack, adver- 
saries might also choose to remove their processes from 
the PID hash table (not pictured) in order to prevent the 
receipt of unwanted signals. 
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As shown in Figure 1, a task not present in the all-tasks 
list can continue to function because the set of lists used 
for scheduling is disjoint from the set used for account- 
ing. The dashed line shows the relationship between ob- 
jects relevant to a particular processor’s run queue, in- 
cluding tasks that are waiting to be run (or are currently 
running) on that processor. Even though the second de- 
picted task is no longer present in the all-tasks list, it con- 
tinues to be scheduled by the kernel. Two simple changes 
to dynamic data therefore result in perfect stealth for the 
attacker, without any modifications to static data or ker- 
nel text. 


2.2 Modification of System Capabilities 


When most actions occur in the kernel, some form of a 
capability is used to identify whether or not a principal 
should be given (or already has been given) access to a 
resource. These capabilities therefore represent a prime 
target for attackers wishing to elevate privilege. Chang- 
ing process user identifiers (UIDs) has long been a fa- 
vorite technique of attackers. Other examples include file 
descriptors and sockets (both implemented in the same 
abstraction in the kernel). 

The SELinux access vector cache provides a good ex- 
ample of this kind of capability and represents a potential 
target for an adversary seeking privilege escalation. This 
section describes the structure and purpose of the AVC 
and how an adversary might tamper with its state. Sec- 
tion 4 describes an experiment that demonstrates such 
tampering and the effectiveness of a prototype monitor 
for detecting this tampering. 

SELinux [22] is a security module for Linux kernels 
that implements a combination of Type Enforcement [3] 
and Role-based [11] mandatory access control, now in- 
cluded in some popular GNU/Linux distributions. Dur- 
ing runtime, SELinux is responsible for enforcing nu- 
merous rules governing the behavior of processes. For 
example, one rule might state that the DHCP [10] client 
daemon can only write to those system configuration 
files needed to configure the network and the Domain 
Name Service [24], but no others. By enforcing this rule, 
SELinux can limit the damage that a misbehaving DHCP 
client daemon might cause to the system’s configuration 
files should it be compromised by an adversary (perhaps 
due to a buffer overflow or other flaw). 

To enforce its rules, SELinux must make numerous de- 
cisions during runtime such as “Does the SELinux con- 
figuration permit this process to write this file?” or “Does 
it permit process A to execute program B?” Answering 
these questions involves some overhead, so SELinux in- 
cludes a component called the access vector cache to 
save these answers. Whenever possible, SELinux rapidly 
retrieves answers from the AVC, resorting to the slower 


method of consulting the policy configuration only on 
AVC misses. 

On our experimental system, the AVC is configured to 
begin evicting least frequently used entries after reaching 
a threshold of 512 entries. Our single-user system never 
loaded the AVC much beyond half of this threshold— 
although it was occasionally busy performing builds, 
these builds tended to pose the same small number of 
access control questions again and again. However, one 
could imagine a more complex multi-user system that 
might cause particular AVC entries to appear and dis- 
appear over time. Installations that permit SELinux con- 
figuration changes during runtime might also see AVC 
entries evicted due to revocation of privileges. 

SELinux divides all resources on a system (such as 
processes and files) into distinct classes and gives each 
class a numeric Security Identifier or “SID.” It expresses 
its mandatory access rules in terms of what processes 
with a particular SID may and may not do to resources 
with another SID. Consequently, at a somewhat simpli- 
fied abstract level, AVC entries take the form of tuples: 


<ssid, allowed, decided, 


audit-deny> 


tsid, class, 
audit-allow, 


The ssid field is the SID of the process taking ac- 
tion, the tsid field is the SID of the resource the pro- 
cess wishes to act upon, and the class field indicates 
the kind of resource (file, socket, and so on). The 
allowed field is a bit vector indicating which actions 
(read, write, and so on) should be allowed and which 
should be denied. Only some of the al lowed field bits 
may be valid—for example, if the questions answered by 
SELinux so far have involved only the lowest-order bit, 
then that may be the only bit that contains a meaning- 
ful 0 or 1. SELinux may or may not fill in the other 
allowed field bits until a question concerning those 
bits comes up. To distinguish a 0 bit indicating “deny” 
from a 0 bit indicating “invalid,” the decided field 
contains a bit vector with | bits for all valid posi- 
tions in the allowed field. The audit -allow and 
audit-deny fields are also bit vectors; they contain 
1 bits for operations that should be logged to the system 
logger when allowed or denied, respectively. 

It is conceivable that adversaries who have already 
gained administrative control over a system might wish 
to modify the SELinux configuration to give their pro- 
cesses elevated privileges. Certainly, they could accom- 
plish this most directly by modifying the SELinux con- 
figuration files, but such modifications would be eas- 
ily detected by filesystem integrity monitors like Trip- 
wire [19]. Alternately, they might modify the in-kernel 
data structures representing the SELinux configuration— 
the same data structures SELinux consults to service an 
AVC miss. However, these data structures change in- 
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frequently, when administrators decide to modify their 
SELinux configuration during runtime. Consequently, 
any tampering might be discovered by a traditional ker- 
nel integrity monitor that performs hashing or makes 
comparisons with correct, known-good values. 

The state of the AVC, on the other hand, is dynamic 
and difficult to predict at system configuration time. En- 
tries come and go with the changing behavior of pro- 
cesses. An adversary might insert a new AVC entry or 
modify an old one to effectively add a new rule to the 
SELinux configuration. Such an entry might add ex- 
tra allowed and decided field bits to grant addi- 
tional privileges, or remove existing audit -allowand 
audit - deny field bits to turn off troublesome logging. 
Such an entry would override the proper in-memory and 
on-disk SELinux configuration for as long as it remained 
in the cache. On a single-user installation like our experi- 
mental system, it would face little danger of eviction. On 
a busier system, frequent use might keep it cached for as 
long as needed. 


3 The Specification Architecture 


Our approach for detecting semantic integrity violations 
in dynamic kernel data structures is to define a high-level 
security specification [20] for kernel data that provides a 
simplified but accurate representation of how kernel ob- 
jects in memory relate to one another, as well as a set 
of constraints that must hold on those data objects for 
the integrity of the kernel to remain intact. The result 
is a methodology that allows experts to concentrate on 
high-level concepts such as identifying security-relevant 
constraints, rather than writing low-level code to parse 
kernel data structures. The architecture we propose is 
composed of the following five components: 


e A low-level monitor. The monitor is the entity 
that provides access to kernel memory at runtime. 
While there are a number of possible implemen- 
tations, the primary requirement is consistent ac- 
cess to all of kernel virtual memory without re- 
liance on the correctness of the protected kernel. 
Monitors that provide synchronous access to ker- 
nel memory, such as virtual machine monitors [13] 
or verifiable code execution [33], provide consis- 
tent views of kernel data, but run on the same host 
as the protected system and must contend with lo- 
cal applications for processor time. Asynchronous 
monitors typically have their own dedicated pro- 
cessor [29, 37, 17], but must make sense of snap- 
shots of kernel memory that catch data structures 
in a temporarily-inconsistent mid-update state. In 
addition, monitors with access to system registers 
can protect themselves against attempts to bypass 
the monitor via malicious register changes [33]. 


e A model builder. The model builder is responsible 
for taking raw data from the low-level monitor and 
turning that data into the model abstraction defined 
by the specification, which is an input to the model 
builder. Effectively, the model builder is the bridge 
between the “bits” in kernel memory and the ab- 
stract objects defined by the user. 


e A constraint verifier. As described above, the goal 
of the system is to apply high-level constraints to 
an abstract model of kernel data. The constraint 
verifier operates on objects provided by the model 
builder to determine if the constraints identified by 
the specification are met. 


e Response mechanisms. When a constraint is vio- 
lated, there is a security concern within the system. 
Depending on the nature of the violated constraint, 
an administrator may wish to take actions varying 
from logging an error to notifying an administrator 
or even shutting down the system. The constraint 
verifier is aware of the available response mecha- 
nisms and initiates those mechanisms according to 
the response determined by the specification. 


e A specification compiler. Specifications are written 
in a high-level specification language (or languages) 
that describes the model, the constraints, and the re- 
sponses to violated constraints. The specification 
compiler is responsible for turning the high-level 
language into a form that can be used by the model 
builder and the constraint verifier. 


As shown in Figure 2, the first four of these are run- 
time components that work together to assess the in- 
tegrity of a running kernel based on the input specifica- 
tion. The specification compiler is an offline component 
used only at the time of system setup or when specifi- 
cation updates are required. The primary logic of the 
monitor is driven by the constraint verifier, which iter- 
ates through all constraints to verify each in order. To 
facilitate the verification of each constraint, the verifier 
requests a consistent subset of the model from the model 
builder, which either has the information readily avail- 
able or uses the low-level monitor to re-build that portion 
of the model. If a constraint passes, the verifier simply 
continues to the next. Failed constraints cause the veri- 
fier to dispatch a response mechanism according to the 
specification. 

We now describe several aspects of the system in more 
detail, focusing primarily on the requirements for each 
component. 
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Figure 2: The semantic integrity monitor architecture. 


3.1 Modeling Kernel Data 


The concept of modeling low-level kernel data structures 
can be loosely thought of as a form of “inverted software 
design.” A software designer’s job is typically to take 
a high-level abstraction or set of real-world objects and 
represent those objects digitally in the system. One of the 
complex tasks for the programmer is efficiently and cor- 
rectly representing real-world relationships among digi- 
tal objects. Object modeling languages like the Unified 
Modeling Language (UML) [1] seek to aid the designer 
by providing formal constructs with which to define ob- 
jects. In our system, the goal of the model specification 
writer is to abstract on the programmer’s choice of data 
structures in order to describe the relevant relationships 
among digital objects. The resulting model allows an 
expert to write constraints at a high enough level of ab- 
straction to express relevant object relationships without 
getting caught up in low-level details. To this end, the 
choice of modeling language directly affects the types 
of constraints that can and cannot be expressed on the 
model. Modeling languages that fail to capture relevant 
details of the underlying system will not allow poten- 
tially important constraints to be expressed. Similarly, 
modeling languages that provide too much expressive 
power on the underlying data will make the job of con- 
straint writing overly complex. As a convenience, rather 


than inventing our own modeling language, we have cho- 
sen to reuse the data structure specification language cre- 
ated by Demsky and Rinard [7]. After redefining the 
language’s semantics for our domain, the syntax proved 
effective for our example kernel data specifications with 
only minor modifications. We discuss these example ker- 
nel data specifications in Section 4. 

It should be noted that model specifications corre- 
spond to a particular version (or versions) of the kernel. 
Therefore, as updates are made to kernel subsystems, 
so must the specification be updated. However, once a 
specification is written for a given kernel version, it can 
be shared and used at any deployed location. Further- 
more, the specification compiler takes into account site- 
specific kernel configuration and symbol information to 
allow more widespread use of the specification. Finally, 
the relationships described in the specification will not 
change frequently and, even when they do change, will 
rarely change significantly enough to invalidate the en- 
tire specification. Tools for automating and improving 
the specification process are an area for future work. 


3.2 Writing Model Constraints 


At a high level, constraints are the underlying logic that 
determine whether or not the kernel is secure with re- 
gard to integrity. Constraints are therefore expressions of 
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predicates reflecting invariant relationships among ker- 
nel objects represented in the model. Conceptually, con- 
straints can be divided into two classes: those that are 
inherent to the correct operation of the system and those 
that represent site-specific policy. For example, the hid- 
den process example described previously is clearly a vi- 
olation of kernel integrity in any running kernel. How- 
ever, one can envision a set of external constraints on ker- 
nel data objects that do not relate explicitly to the “cor- 
rect” operation of the kernel as it was designed by kernel 
developers, but rather to conditions that an administrator 
has deemed should never occur on that machine. One ex- 
ample of such a constraint would be a requirement that 
no shell processes have user id zero (root). The require- 
ments for a good constraint language include easy ex- 
pression of properties of the underlying model, an ability 
to specify conditions under which a constraint must hold, 
and a mechanism for assigning a response to any violated 
constraint. To match our choice of initial modeling lan- 
guage, we have adapted Demsky and Rinard’s constraint 
language to meet the needs described here [7]. 

Similar to the model specification, the constraints that 
must hold for a system may change when kernel devel- 
opers make changes. However, like model specifications, 
constraints can be distributed for use at any deployment 
where a given model is valid. 


3.3 Automating the System 


One of the fundamental goals of our architecture is to re- 
lieve the engineering difficulties related to dynamic ker- 
nel data constraint checking and allow the expert to fo- 
cus on security-relevant relationships among kernel ob- 
jects. To this end, automating the model builder is a crit- 
ical step. The primary responsibility of the specification 
compiler is to provide the model builder with a descrip- 
tion of how digital objects should be turned into abstract 
objects and how those abstract objects are related. As 
in Demsky and Rinard’s work [7], we propose that the 
specification compiler utilize automatic code generation 
to automate the model building and constraint checking 
processes. However, unlike the environment in which 
Demsky and Rinard’s system functioned, the likely re- 
sponse for our system when a constraint fails is not re- 
pair. In fact, there may be reasons not to immediately fix 
the integrity violation so that more forensic information 
can be obtained without the attacker becoming aware that 
he or she has been detected. Furthermore, unlike Dem- 
sky and Rinard, in our system we do not have the bene- 
fit of executing within the running program that we are 
checking. Memory accesses are not free and pointer val- 
ues are not local. In our system, every pointer derefer- 
ence requires read operations by the low-level monitor. 
For these reasons, optimizing for repair is not the best 


approach for our environment. Rather, optimizing for ef- 
ficient object accesses is more appropriate. Finally, per- 
forming checks asynchronously with the running kernel 
adds some additional challenges. 

For a system that is externally analyzing a running ker- 
nel, the design of the model builder is non-trivial due to 
the complications of constantly changing data within the 
kernel. The assumptions that can be made by the model 
builder are closely tied to the properties of the low-level 
monitor. However, assuming a monitor that is running 
asynchronously relative to the protected kernel, the fol- 
lowing are a minimal set of design considerations for the 
model builder and specification compiler components: 


e How will the system distinguish inconsistent data 
resulting from a read that occurs while the kernel 
is in the middle of a data structure update from an 
invalid kernel state? 


e How can the system schedule data reads such that 
relationships to be tested among digital objects are 
tested on a set of objects that were read at or about 
the same time? 


e How can the system schedule data reads to mini- 
mize the total number of reads necessary to check a 
particular constraint or set of constraints? 


In Section 4, we discuss how our initial implementation 
handles these issues. To summarize our results, we pos- 
tulate that simple extensions to the modeling language 
can help the specification compiler reason about the na- 
ture of underlying data, including how likely it is to 
change over time and the best order in which to process 
it. As a promising indication of our success, the resulting 
system experienced no false positives in any of our tests. 
However, in a specification-based system the possibility 
for false positives or false negatives is more a reflection 
of the specification than of the system. An expert with 
better knowledge of the system will have more success 
in this regard. 


4 Implementation 


In this section, we describe our implementation of the 
above architecture and the testing we performed on a sys- 
tem running the Fedora Core 4 GNU/Linux distribution. 
Using our system, we have implemented (in C) two spec- 
ifications designed to protect the Linux 2.6 process ac- 
counting and SELinux AVC subsystems respectively. We 
then tested our specifications against implementations of 
the two attacks described in Section 2. We successfully 
detected both of these attacks with zero false positives 
when our detection code was running on a PCI-based 
monitor similar to Copilot [29]. Table 1 provides more 
detailed information about our test environment. These 
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Protected Host 


PCI-based Monitor 





Machine Type Dell Dimension 4700 

RAM 1GB 

Processor Single 2.8GHz Pentium 4 

Storage 40GB IDE Hard Disk 

Operating System | Redhat Fedora Core 4 full installation 
Networking 10/100 PCI NIC 


Bus-mastering PCI add-in card 
32MB 

200MHz Motorola PowerPC 405GP 
4MB Flash memory 

Embedded Linux 2.4 kernel 

10/100 on-board NIC 


Table 1: Semantic integrity test platform summary. 


tests demonstrate that it is possible to write useful spec- 
ifications using our technique, and that these specifica- 
tions can be coupled with an existing integrity monitor 
to provide an effective defense against real attacks. 

We begin our discussion by describing our specifica- 
tion language, an adaptation of that presented by Dem- 
sky and Rinard [7], in the context of our Linux process 
accounting example. 


4.1 Writing Specifications: a Linux 
Hidden Process Example 


Demsky and Rinard introduced a system for automat- 
ically repairing data structure errors based on model 
and constraint specifications [7]. The goal of their 
system was to produce optimized data structure error 
detection and repair algorithms [9] that were guaranteed 
to terminate [8]. Because of the differences explained 
in Section 3, we have adapted Demsky and Rinard’s 
specification languages and the corresponding parser and 
discarded all of the automatic code generation portions. 
Our intention is to replace them with a code generation 
algorithm better suited to our environment. This section 
provides a brief overview of their specification language 
syntax and identifies the changes necessary to support 
our kernel integrity system. It also introduces our first 
example specification for detecting hidden processes in 
the Linux kernel. Demsky and Rinard’s specification 
system is actually composed of four separate languages: 


Low-level Structure Definition: The structure defi- 
nition language provides C-like constructs for describing 
the layout of objects in memory. Demsky and Rinard 
provide a few additions to the normal C language syntax. 
First, fields may be marked “reserved,” indicating that 
they exist but are not used. Second, array lengths may be 
variable and determined at runtime through expression 
evaluation. Third, a form of structure “inheritance” is 
provided for notational simplicity whereby structures can 
be defined based on other structures and then expanded 
with additional fields. We found no need to change the 
structure definition language syntax developed by Dem- 
sky and Rinard. However, it was necessary to adapt the 


language’s semantics in two important ways because of 
the “external” nature of our monitor. 

First, named structure instances, which are also de- 
clared in the structure definition language, cannot be re- 
solved because our monitor is not part of the normal 
software linking process. Instead, we must use an ex- 
ternal source for locating variables. Our current im- 
plementation allows the user to provide these locations 
manually or to have them extracted automatically from 
a Linux System.map symbol table file. The second 
semantic modification necessary for the structure defini- 
tion language is the handling of pointer values, which 
are not “local” to our monitor. Instead, pointers must be 
treated as foreign addresses accessed through the moni- 
tor’s memory access mechanism. 

Figure 3(a) contains our specification of the Linux 
kernel’s process accounting data structures written in the 
structure definition language. Figure 3(b) contains the 
result of a manual translation from this specification into 
the corresponding C declarations that will become part of 
the monitoring code. Note the use of the host_addr_t 
to represent host addresses after byte-order conversion 
on the monitor. As described above, the appropriate 
value for the LINUX_SYMBOL_init-_task constant 
(and other required symbols) is automatically extracted 
from the Linux System.map symbol table file by our 
configuration tool. 





Model Space Definition: The second language, 
shown in Figure 3(c) for our process accounting ex- 
ample, defines a group of sets or relations (there are 
no relations in our first example) that exist in the 
model [7]. There are two sets in our specification: one 
corresponding to all processes in the all-tasks list (the 
AllTasks set) and one corresponding to all processes 
in the run queue (the RunningTasks set). Both are of 
type Task in the model. We made no modifications to 
this simple language, as all of our example specifications 
were able to be expressed in the context of sets and 
relations. The model space definition language provided 
by Demsky and Rinard also provides support for set 
partitions and subsets. 
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Task init_task; 


structure Task { 
reserved byte[32]; 
ListHead run_list; 
reserved byte[52]; 
ListHead tasks; 
reserved byte[52]; 
int pid; 
reserved byte[200]; 
int uid; 
reserved byte[60]; 


host_addr_t init_task = 


LINUX_SYMBOL_init_task; 


struct Task { 


unsigned char reserved_1[32]; 
ListHead run_list; 

unsigned char reserved_2[52]; 
ListHead tasks; 

unsigned char reserved_3[52]; 
int pid; 

unsigned char reserved_4[200]; 
int uid; 

unsigned char reserved_5[60]; 


set AllTasks(Task); 


byte comm[16]; 
} i 
structure ListHead { 
ListHead *next; 
ListHead *prev; 
} } 
sructure Runqueue { 
reserved byte[52]; 
Task *curr; 


} }; 


(a) Low-Level Structure Definiton 





unsigned char comm[16]; 


struct ListHead { 
host_addr_t next; 
host_addr_t prev; 


struct Runqueue { 
unsigned char reserved_1[52]; 
host_addr_t curr; 


(b) Translated Structure Definiton 


set RunningTasks(Task); 


(c) Model Space Definition 








[ ], true => runqueue.curr in RunningTasks; 


[ for_circular_list i as ListHead.next starting init_task.tasks.next ], true => container(i, Task,tasks.next) in AllTasks; 


(d) Model Building Rules 





[ for t in RunningTasks ], t in AllTasks 





: notify_admin("Hidden task " + t.comm +" with PID " + t.pid + " detected at kernel virtual address " + t); 


(e) Constraints 








Figure 3: Process accounting subsystem specification. 


Model Building Rules: Thus far we have discussed 
languages for describing the low-level format and orga- 
nization of data in kernel memory and for declaring the 
types of high-level entities we will use in our model. 
The model building rules bridge the gap between these 
by identifying which low-level objects should be used 
within the abstract model. These rules take the form 


[<quantifiers>], <guard> -> 
<inclusion rule>; 


For each rule, there is a set of quantifiers that enumer- 
ates the objects to be processed by the rule, a guard that 
is evaluated for each object to determine if it should be 
subject to the rule, and an inclusion that determines how 
that object should be classified in the abstract model. We 
have made the following (syntactic and semantic) mod- 
ifications to Demsky and Rinard’s model building lan- 
guage: 


1. User-defined rule order. In Demsky and Rinard’s 
system, the specification compiler could identify the 
dependencies among rules and execute them in the 


most appropriate order. Furthermore, their denota- 
tional semantics required execution of the rule func- 
tion until a least fixed point was reached. This ap- 
proach is not suited for external monitors for two 
reasons. First, because memory accesses are of a 
much higher performance penalty in our system, the 
expert benefits from the ability to describe which 
objects should be read in which order to build a 
complete model. Second, unlike in Demsky and 
Rinard’s environment, the low-level monitor may 
be performing its reads asynchronously with the 
monitored system’s execution. Model building ac- 
cesses that have not been optimized are more likely 
to encounter inconsistent data as the system state 
changes. 


2. Pointer handling. As previously mentioned, pointer 
references are not local in our environment and 
must go through the low-level monitor’s memory 
access system. To detect invalid pointers, Dem- 
sky and Rinard developed a runtime system that 
instruments the heap allocation and deallocation 
(malloc(), free(), etc.) functions to keep 
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track of valid memory regions. This approach is 
clearly not an option for external monitors, which 
are not integrated with the system’s runtime envi- 
ronment. Currently, invalid pointers are handled by 
restarting the model build process. If the same in- 
valid pointer is encountered during two consecutive 
model build operations, an error is generated. If 
the invalid pointer is not encountered again, it is as- 
sumed the first error was an inconsistency stemming 
from the asynchronous nature of the monitor. 


3. The contains () expression. A common pro- 
gramming paradigm (especially in the Linux ker- 
nel) is to embed generic list pointer structures as 
members within another data structure. Our added 
expression gives specification writers an easy way 
to identify the object of which a particular field is a 
member. 


4. The for_list quantification. Linked lists are a 
common programming paradigm. This expression 
gives specification writers a straightforward way to 
indicate they intend to traverse a list up to the pro- 
vided stop address (or NULL if not indicated). 


5. The for_circular_list quantification. This is 
syntactic sugar for the for_list construct where 
the end address is set equal to the first object’s ad- 
dress. The Linux kernel makes heavy use of circular 
lists. 


Figure 3(d) shows the model rules for our process ac- 
counting example. The first rule indicates that a circular 
list starting (and ending) at init_task.tasks.next 
will be processed. The keyword true in the guard indi- 
cates that all members of this list should be subject to the 
inclusion. The inclusion itself uses our container () 
expression to locate the Task that contains the list 
pointer and to include that Task in AllTasks. The 
second rule is very simple; it creates a singleton set 
RunningTasks with the current task running on the 
run queue. 


Constraints: The final part of the specification de- 
fines the set of constraints under which the model is to 
be evaluated. The basic form of a rule in Demsky and 
Rinard’s constraint language is as follows [7]: 

[ <quantifiers> ], <predicate>; 
In the constraint language, the set of quantifiers may in- 
clude only sets defined in the model. The predicate is 
evaluated on each quantified member and may include 
set operations and evaluations of any relations defined in 
the model. If the predicate fails for any quantified mem- 
ber, Demsky and Rinard’s system would seek to repair 


the model (and the underlying data structures accord- 
ingly). In our system, however, we have added a “re- 
sponse” clause to the end of the constraint rule as fol- 
lows: 


[ <quantifiers> ], 
<[consistency, ] 


<predicate> 
response>; 


This critical extension allows the specification writer to 
dictate how failures are to be handled for a particular 
rule. In addition to identifying which action to take, the 
response portion allows for an optional “consistency pa- 
rameter.” This parameter allows the specification writer 
to identify a “safe” number of failures before taking ac- 
tion and helps prevent false positives that might occur 
due to data inconsistencies. If no such parameter is pro- 
vided, the default value of two consecutive failures is 
used. Of course, a secondary result is that actual rule 
violations will be given an opportunity to occur once 
without detection. The specification writer will need to 
balance the advantages and the disadvantages for each 
constraint rule and can always disable this feature by set- 
ting the value to zero. For the threat considered in our 
Linux process accounting example, the default value is 
acceptable because of the nature of the targeted threat. A 
process that is short-lived has no reason to hide, since an 
administrator is unlikely to notice the process. Finally, 
the consistency value has no meaning for synchronous 
monitors, which do not suffer from the same consistency 
problems. 

Figure 3(e) shows the single constraint rule for our 
hidden process example. The rule states that if any pro- 
cess is ever seen running on the processor that is not in 
the all-tasks list, we have a security problem and need 
to alert the administrator. This example describes a rel- 
atively simple method of detecting hidden processes. In 
order to detect a hidden process, the monitor must catch 
the process while it has the host CPU—a probabilis- 
tic strategy that is likely to require the taking of many 
snapshots of the host’s state over time before the hidden 
process’s luck runs out. A more deterministic approach 
might be to compare the population of the kernel’s nu- 
merous wait and run queues with the population of the 
all-tasks list. In order to be eligible for scheduling, a 
process must be on one of these wait or run queues; a 
process on a wait or run queue but not in the all-tasks list 
is hiding. This strategy would require a more complex 
model specification. 


4.2 A Second Example: the SELinux AVC 


In Section 2, we described an attack against the SELinux 
AVC whereby an attacker with the ability to write to 
memory could modify the permissions of an entry in 
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SidTab sidtab; 
AVCCache avc_cache; 
Policydb policydb; 


structure AVCNode { 
int ssid; 
int tsid; 
short tclass; 
reserved short; 
int allowed; 
int decided; 
int auditallow; 
int auditdeny; 


1 
- 

I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

structure ListHead { 
ListHead *next; 
ListHead *prev; 

} 
structure AVCCache { ! 
I 

- 

I 

I 

I 

S 

I 

I 

I 

if 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


ListHead slots[512]; int seqno; 
} int atomic; 
ListHead list; 
structure Policydb { } 
reserved byte[108]; 
AVTab te_avtab; 
rserved byte[8]; 


AVTab te_cond_avtab; 


structure AVTab { 


} 


structure AVTabNode { 


(a) Low-Level Structure Definitons 


structure SidTab { 
SidTabNode **htable; 
int nel; 


AVTabNode **htable; 
int nel; 


} 


structure SidTabNode { 


int source_type; int sid; 

int target_type; int user; 
int target_class; int role; 
int specified; int type; 


int allowed; 

int auditdeny; 

int auditallow; 
AVTabNode *next; 


reserved byte[24]; 
SidTabNode *next; 





Set AllSids(SidTabNode); 

Set AILAVCNodes(AVCNode); 

Set TEAVTabNodes(A VTabNode); 

Set TECondA VTabNodes(A VTabNode); 





avcssidtype : AVCNode —> SidTabNode; 

avctsidtype : AVCNode —> SidTabNode; 

avcteavtabmapping : AVCNode —> TEAVTabNode; 
avctecondavtabmapping : AVCNode —> TECondAVTabNode; 


(b) Model Space Definition 








Figure 4: SELinux access vector cache structure and model definitions. 


the cache to give a particular process access not permit- 
ted by the SELinux policy. We further explained that 
existing hashing techniques can be used to protect the 
memory-resident full policy, but not the AVC because 
of its dynamic nature. Our approach for protecting the 
AVC therefore begins with the assumption that a sim- 
ple “binary” integrity system is protecting the static data 
structures that represent the full policy. We then use our 
semantic integrity monitor to implement a specification 
whose goal is to compare all AVC entries with their pro- 
tected entries in the full policy. Figures 4 and 5 dis- 
play the full specification we used to protect the SELinux 
AVC. This specification is more complex than the pre- 
vious example largely due to the complexities of the 
SELinux system and its data structures. However, the 
complexity of the specification is minimal as compared 
with the number of lines of code that would be required 
to implement the equivalent checks in low-level code 
(eight model definition rules and one constraint rule ver- 
sus the 709 lines of C code in our example implementa- 
tion). 

There are four primary entities in our SELinux spec- 
ification: the security identifier table (of type SIDTab), 
the access vector cache (an AVCCache), the Type En- 
forcement access vector table (an AVTab), and its coun- 
terpart the Type Enforcement conditional access vector 
table (also an AVTab). The model definition rules first 


create a set of SIDs by walking through the SID table 
and then, similarly, create a set of all AVC nodes from 
the AVC. The third and fourth rules are used to create 
mappings between the AVC nodes and their source and 
target SIDs. Rules five and six look-up each AVC node 
in the full Type Enforcement policy for both conditional 
and non-conditional access vector tables. The final two 
model definition rules create a mapping between AVC 
nodes and their corresponding entries in the Type En- 
forcement access vector tables. The single constraint rule 
simply walks through all AVC nodes and checks that the 
allowable field matches the combined (bitwise OR) value 
of the two corresponding Type Enforcement access vec- 
tor entries for that AVC node. As with the last exam- 
ple, an administrator is notified if the data structures are 
found to be inconsistent. 


We have tested our code against an attacking loadable 
kernel module that modifies the permissions for a par- 
ticular AVC entry. A rootkit might make such a mod- 
ification to temporarily elevate the privileges of one or 
more processes in a manner that could not be detected by 
an integrity monitor that observed only static data struc- 
tures. Our specification successfully detects the attack 
against our Fedora Core 4 system configured with the de- 
fault SELinux “targeted” policy operating in “enforcing” 
mode. 
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=> j in TEAVTabNodes; 


=> j in TECondAVTabNodes; 


[ for c in AILACNodes, for a in TEAVTabNodes ], 
(c.avessidtype.sid = a.source_type AND 
c.avctsidtype.sid = a.target_type AND 
c.tclass = a.target_class) => 
<c,a> in avcteavtabmapping; 


(c.avessidtype.sid = a.source_type AND 
c.avctsidtype.sid = a.target_type AND 
c.tclass = a.target_class) => 

<c,a> in avctecondavtabmapping; 


[ for i = 0 to 128, for_list j as SidTabNode.next starting sidtab.htable[i] ], true => j in AllSids ; 

[ for i = 0 to 512, for_circular_list j as ListHead.next starting avc_cache.slots[i] ], true => 
true => container (j, AVCNode, list.next ) in AIAVCNodes ; 

[ for a in AUAVCNodes, for s in AllSids ], (a.ssid = s.sid) => <a,s> in avessidtype ; 

[ for a in AUAVCNodes, for s in AllSids ], (a.tsid = s.sid) => <a,s> in avctsidtype ; 

[ for a in AUAVCNodes, for_list j as AVTabNode.next starting 
policydb.te_avtab.htable[a.tclass + a.avctsidtype.type * 4 + a.avcssidtype.type * 512].next J], 
(j.source_type = a.avcssidtype.type AND j.target_type = a.avctsidtype.type) 


[ for a in AUAVCNodes, for_list j as AVTabNode.next starting 
policydb.te_cond_avtab.htable[a.tclass + a.avctsidtype.type * 4 + a.avcssidtype.type * 512].next ], 
(j.source_type = a.avcssidtype.type AND j.target_type = a.avctsidtype.type) 


[ for c in AILACNodes, for a in TECondAVTabNodes ], 


(a) Model Building Rules 








[ for c in AIAVCNodes ], c.allowed = (c.avcteavtabmapping.allowed | c.avctecondavtabmapping.allwed) 
: notify_admin ("AVC Cache entry has improper privileges " + c.callowed + " at virtual address " + c); 


(b) Constraints 








Figure 5: SELinux access vector cache specification rules. 


5 Discussion 


The approach proposed in this paper is to detect mali- 
cious modifications of kernel memory by comparing ac- 
tual observed kernel state with a specification of correct 
kernel state. The specification describes possible cor- 
rect kernel states, not signatures of known attacks. In 
this way, our approach is a type of specification-based 
intrusion detection. We do not follow the approach of 
traditional signature-based virus scanners. Thus far, we 
have provided two example specifications for our system 
and identified the types of modifications that these spec- 
ifications can detect. While our examples are useful for 
demonstrating how the proposed system works, they pro- 
vide little intuition about how specifications would be de- 
veloped in a real deployment. In this section, we provide 
a high-level methodology for identifying system proper- 
ties of interest and describe three classes of threats we 
have identified. 

Currently, there are two methods for identifying data 
properties and writing their corresponding specifications: 
(1) analyzing and abstracting on known threats and (2) 
deriving data properties and specifications from a high- 
level English-language security policy. In the analysis 
of known threats, the goal is to classify the techniques 
used by adversaries in previous attacks in order to ab- 


stract on these methodologies. The result is the identifi- 
cation of a set of data invariants that may be violated by 
future attacks. Of course, this approach permits the pos- 
sibility that new attacks may avoid detection by exploit- 
ing only those details of the kernel abstracted out of the 
specification, leading to an interminable ”arms race” be- 
tween attackers and specification-writers. Nevertheless, 
this approach is still better than the traditional signature- 
based virus-scanning approach in that each specification 
has the potential to detect an entire class of similar at- 
tacks, rather than only a single instance. 

It may be possible to avoid such an arms race by us- 
ing an alternate approach: deriving specifications from 
a high-level English-language security policy rather than 
from an analysis of known attacks. In this approach, an 
analyst might begin with a policy such as ’no runnable 
processes shall be hidden” or ’my reference monitor en- 
forces my particular mandatory access control policy” 
and then examine the kernel source to determine which 
data structures have relevant properties and what those 
properties should be in order for the high-level policy to 
hold. The analyst’s task is similar to constructing a for- 
mal argument for correctness, except that the end result 
is a configuration for a runtime monitor. 

Section 4 presents two examples of the types of 
specifications one might obtain as a result of the 
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methodologies just described. Using these techniques, 
we have identified three classes of attacks against 
dynamic kernel data. While it is likely there are other 
classes of attacks, we believe the three identified thus 
far provide evidence of the potential success of our 
approach. The following are the attack classes we have 
identified: 


Data hiding attacks. This class of attacks was demon- 
strated in Section 2.1 with the Linux process hiding 
example. The distinguishing characteristic of this class 
is the removal of objects from data structures used 
by important kernel subsystems for accounting and 
reporting. Writing specifications capable of detecting 
these attacks requires identifying data structures that 
are used by kernel resource reporting procedures such 
as system calls and, in the case of Linux, the /proc 
filesystem. 


Capability/access control modification attacks. One 
of the fundamental goals of kernel attackers is to provide 
their processes with privileges and access to resources. 
To this end, process capabilities in the form of tokens, 
flags, and descriptors are likely targets of an attacker 
with kernel memory access. In addition to the SELinux 
AVC example, described in Section 2.2, we have iden- 
tified user/group identifiers, scheduler parameters (e.g., 
nice value), and POSIX capabilities as potential targets. 
We are actively writing specifications to protect this data. 


Control flow modification attacks. One popular tech- 
nique for gaining control of kernel functionality is the 
modification of function pointers in dynamic data struc- 
tures such as those associated with the virtual filesystem 
(VFS) and /proc filesystem. As demonstrated by 
popular rootkits like adore-ng, manipulating these 
pointers provides attackers with a “hook” to execute 
their inserted code. While previous generations of 
kernel integrity monitors have demonstrated effective 
detection of hooks placed in static data (e.g., the system 
call table), dynamic function pointers have remained an 
elusive target. We are actively writing a large number of 
simple specification rules to test the validity of kernel 
pointers throughout dynamic data. Additionally, we 
intend to investigate the use of automated tools to make 
this process easier and more complete. 


Unlike misuse detection systems, our specification- 
based approach allows for the identification and detec- 
tion of classes of attacks without a priori knowledge of 
particular instances of threats. 


6 Related Work 


The architecture we have proposed was inspired by 
the work of four separate areas: external kernel mon- 
itors [17, 37, 13, 29], specification-based intrusion de- 
tection [20, 32], specification-based data structure re- 
pair [7], and semantic integrity in database systems [15]. 
Work in the areas of software attestation and verifiable 
code generation is also closely related. We briefly de- 
scribe this body of work here. 


6.1 Kernel Integrity Monitors 


We broadly categorize external kernel monitors as any 
system that operates outside of the protected kernel in 
order to provide independent, trustworthy analysis of the 
state of the protected host. Examples of such systems 
in the recent literature include coprocessor-based moni- 
tors [37, 29], SMP-based monitors [17], and virtual ma- 
chine introspection [13]. While each of these systems 
has introduced its own mechanism for inspecting the in- 
ternal state of the protected host, all have at least one 
common goal: to monitor a running host for unautho- 
rized modifications of kernel memory. While some ad- 
hoc techniques for limited protection of dynamic data 
have been demonstrated (although not described in de- 
tail) on a couple of these systems [13, 37], the predom- 
inant detection technique remains binary or checksum 
comparison of known static objects in memory. 

The types of checks performed by these systems are 
not incorrect or without value. These systems provide 
a foundation on which our approach aims to extend to 
broaden the set of kernel attacks detectable from such 
platforms. 


6.2 Attestation and Verifiable Execution 


Code attestation [18, 12, 34, 30, 31, 35] is a technique by 
which a remote party, the “challenger” or “verifier,” can 
verify the authenticity of code running on a particular 
machine, the “attestor.’ Attestation is typically achieved 
via a set of measurements performed on the attestor that 
are subsequently sent to the challenger, who identifies 
the validity of the measurements as well as the state of 
the system indicated by those measurements [30]. Both 
hardware-based [12, 30, 31] and software-based [18, 34] 
attestation systems have been developed. Measurement 
typically occurs just before a particular piece of code is 
loaded, such as between two stages of the boot process, 
before a kernel loads an new kernel module, or when a 
kernel loads a program to be executed in userspace [30]. 
All of the hardware-based systems referenced in this pa- 
per utilize the Trusted Computing Group’s (TCG) [2] 
Trusted Platform Module (TPM), or a device with sim- 
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ilar properties, as a hardware root of trust that validates 
measurements prior to software being loaded at runtime. 
Software-based attestation systems attempt to provide 
similar guarantees to those that utilize trusted hardware 
and typically rely on well-engineered verification func- 
tions that, when modified by an attacker, will necessarily 
produce incorrect output or take noticeably longer to run. 
This deviation of output or running time is designed to be 
significant enough to alert the verifier of foul play. 

Traditional attestation systems verify only binary 
properties of static code and data. In such systems, the 
only runtime benefit provided is the detection of illegal 
modifications that utilize well-documented transitions or 
interfaces where a measurement has explicitly been in- 
serted before the malicious software was loaded. Un- 
fortunately, attackers are frequently not limited to using 
only these interfaces [33]. 

Haldar et al. have proposed a system known as “se- 
mantic remote attestation” [14] in an attempt to extend 
the types of information the verifying party can learn 
about the attesting system. Their approach is to use a 
language-based trusted virtual machine that allows the 
measurement agent to perform detailed analysis of the 
application rather than simple binary checksums. The 
basic principle is that language-based analysis can pro- 
vide much more semantic information about the proper- 
ties of an application. Their approach does not extend 
to semantic properties of the kernel and, since their VM 
runs on top of a standard kernel, there is a requirement 
for traditional attestation to bootstrap the system. 

Verifiable code execution is a stronger property than 
attestation whereby a verifier can guarantee that a par- 
ticular piece of code actually runs on a target plat- 
form [33]. This contrasts traditional attestation, where 
only the loading of a particular piece of software can 
be guaranteed. Once that software is loaded however, 
it could theoretically be compromised by an advanced 
adversary. With verifiable code execution, such a modi- 
fication should not be possible without detection by the 
verifier. Both hardware-based [5, 35] and, more recently, 
software-based [33] systems have been proposed. 

Verifiable code execution is a promising direction for 
ensuring that the correct code is run on a potentially un- 
trusted platform. As shown by Seshadri et al. [33], such 
a system could be used as the foundation for a kernel in- 
tegrity monitor. We therefore view verifiable code execu- 
tion as a potential monitor extension for our architecture. 


6.3 Specification-Based Detection 


Specification-based intrusion detection is a technique 
whereby the system policy is based on a specification 
that describes the correct operation of the monitored en- 
tity [20]. This approach contrasts signature-based ap- 


proaches that look for known threats and statistical ap- 
proaches for modeling normalcy in an operational sys- 
tem. Typically, specification-based intrusion detection 
has been used to describe program behavior [20, 21, 32] 
rather than correct state, as we have used it [20, 21, 
32]. More recently, specifications have been used for 
network-based intrusion detection as well [36]. 


6.4 Data Structure Detection and Repair 


We have already described Demsky and Rinard’s [7] 
work towards data structure error detection and repair. 
This work places one level of abstraction on top of the 
historical SESS [16] and MVS [25] work: in those sys- 
tems, the inconsistency detection and repair procedures 
were coded manually. We have utilized the basic tech- 
niques of Demsky and Rinard’s specification system with 
the necessary adaptations for operating system semantic 
integrity. The environments are sufficiently different so 
as to require significant modifications. These differences 
were discussed in Section 3.3. 

In similar work, Nentwich and others [27] have devel- 
oped xlinkit, a tool that detects inconsistencies between 
distributed versions of collaboratively-developed docu- 
ments structured in XML [4]. It does so based on con- 
sistency constraints written manually in a specification 
language based on first order logic and XPath [6] expres- 
sions. These constraints deal with XML tags and val- 
ues, such as “every item in this container should have a 
unique name value.” In later work [28], they describe 
a tool which analyzes these constraints and generates 
a set of repair actions. Actions for the above exam- 
ple might include deleting or renaming items with non- 
unique names. Human intervention is required to prune 
repair actions from the list and to pick the most appropri- 
ate action from the list at repair time. 


6.5 Semantic Integrity in Databases 


There is a long history of concern for the correct and con- 
sistent representation of data within databases. Hammer 
and McLeod addressed the issue in the mid 1970’s as it 
applies to data stored in a relational database [15]. The 
concept of insuring transactional consistency on modifi- 
cations to a database is analogous to that of doing process 
accounting within the operating system. The database, 
like the operating system, assumes that data will be mod- 
ified only by authorized parties through pre-defined inter- 
faces. While the environments are very different, Ham- 
mer and McLeod’s work provided excellent insight to us 
regarding constraint verification. Their system includes 
a set of constraints over database relations that include 
an assertion (a predicate like in our system), a validity 
requirement (analogous to the guard in Demsky and Ri- 
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nard’s model language), and a violation action, similar 
to our response mechanism but which only applies to up- 
dating the database. Hammer and McLeod argue that 
assertions should not be general purpose predicates (like 
first-order logic), but should instead be well-defined. 


7 Future Work 


Each part of the architecture described above provides 
avenues for significant impact and advancement in the 
system. The three most promising areas are the extension 
to other monitors, advancement in system responses, and 
the analysis and automation of specifications. 

We have designed the semantic integrity architecture 
to be easily extended to other monitor platforms. Two 
of the most promising such platforms include virtual 
machine monitors [13, 12] and software-based monitors 
achieved via verifiable code execution [33]. These sys- 
tems provide the possibility for unique extensions such 
as the inclusion of register state into specifications and 
the benefit of added assurance without the need for ex- 
tra hardware. It is our intention to extend our work to at 
least one such software-based monitor. 

A second avenue of work we intend to pursue is that 
of additional response vectors. Having an independent 
monitor with access to system memory and a system 
for easily interpreting that memory can provide a huge 
amount of leverage for advanced response. Perhaps the 
most significant potential for work is the advancement of 
automated runtime memory forensics. 

Finally, as with all security systems, having a good 
policy is very important for the success of the system. 
Our current architecture requires experts with advanced 
knowledge of kernel internals to write and verify speci- 
fications. Developing tools to help automate the process, 
including a number of kernel static analysis tools, could 
significantly improve this process. We intend to investi- 
gate techniques for analyzing kernel properties automat- 
ically, both statically and at runtime. 


8 Conclusion 


We have introduced a novel and general architecture for 
defining and monitoring semantic integrity constraints— 
functionality required to defeat the latest generation of 
kernel-tampering rootkit technology. For our initial pro- 
totype implementation, we have adapted Demsky and Ri- 
nard’s specification languages for implementing internal 
monitors for application data structures [7] to the task 
of implementing external monitors for operating system 
kernel data structures. This adaptation required adding 
features to their specification languages to overcome a 
number of issues not present in the original application 
problem domain, including managing memory transfer 


overhead and providing for flexible responses to detected 
compromises. 

Our general architecture is applicable to a variety of 
low-level monitoring technologies, including external 
hardware monitors [29], software-based monitors [33] 
and virtual machine introspection [13]. We believe our 
approach is the first to address the issue of monitoring 
the integrity of dynamic kernel data in a comprehensive 
way, and we believe it will provide an excellent comple- 
ment to present state of the art binary integrity systems. 
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Abstract 


We present the design and implementation of a sys- 
tem that enables trusted computing for an unlimited num- 
ber of virtual machines on a single hardware platform. 
To this end, we virtualized the Trusted Platform Module 
(TPM). As a result, the TPM’s secure storage and crypto- 
graphic functions are available to operating systems and 
applications running in virtual machines. Our new facil- 
ity supports higher-level services for establishing trust in 
virtualized environments, for example remote attestation 
of software integrity. 

We implemented the full TPM specification in soft- 
ware and added functions to create and destroy virtual 
TPM instances. We integrated our software TPM into 
a hypervisor environment to make TPM functions avail- 
able to virtual machines. Our virtual TPM supports sus- 
pend and resume operations, as well as migration of a 
virtual TPM instance with its respective virtual machine 
across platforms. We present four designs for certificate 
chains to link the virtual TPM to a hardware TPM, with 
security vs. efficiency trade-offs based on threat models. 
Finally, we demonstrate a working system by layering an 
existing integrity measurement application on top of our 
virtual TPM facility. 


1 Introduction 


Hardware virtualization has enjoyed a rapid resurgence 
in recent years as a way to reduce the total cost of owner- 
ship of computer systems [5]. This resurgence is spe- 
cially apparent in corporate data centers such as web 
hosting centers, where sharing each hardware platform 
among multiple software workloads leads to improved 
utilization and reduced operating expenses. 

However, along with these cost benefits come added 
security concerns. Workloads that share the same plat- 
form must often be kept separate for a multitude of rea- 
sons. For example, government regulations may require 


an investment bank to maintain a strict separation be- 
tween its market analysis and security underwriting de- 
partments, including their respective information pro- 
cessing facilities. Similarly, commercial interests may 
dictate that the web sites of competing businesses not 
have access to each other’s data. In addition, concerns 
about malicious software subverting normal operations 
become specially acute in these shared hardware envi- 
ronments. For example, a remote client of a medical ser- 
vices site would like to determine that the server is not 
running corrupted software that will expose private infor- 
mation to a third party or return wrong medical informa- 
tion. The increasing use of virtualization thus gives rise 
to stringent security requirements in the areas of software 
integrity and workload isolation. 

The combination of a hardware-based root of trust 
such as the Trusted Platform Module (TPM) [23], 
and a virtual machine-based system such as Xen [4], 
VMware [26], or PHYP [14], is exceedingly well suited 
to satisfying these security requirements. Virtual ma- 
chine monitors, or hypervisors, are naturally good at iso- 
lating workloads from each other because they mediate 
all access to physical resources by virtual machines. A 
hardware root of trust is resistant to software attacks and 
provides a basis for reasoning about the integrity of all 
software running on a platform, from the hypervisor it- 
self to all operating systems and applications running in- 
side virtual machines. 

In particular, the TPM enables remote attestation by 
digitally signing cryptographic hashes of software com- 
ponents. In this context, attestation means to affirm that 
some software or hardware is genuine or correct. TPM 
chips are widely deployed on laptop and desktop PCs, 
and are becoming increasingly available on server-class 
machines such as the IBM eServer x366 [12]. 

Virtualizing the TPM is necessary to make its capabil- 
ities available to all virtual machines running on a plat- 
form. Each virtual machine with need of TPM function- 
ality should be made to feel that it has access to its own 
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private TPM, even though there may be many more vir- 
tual machines than physical TPMs on the system (typi- 
cally there is a single hardware TPM per platform). It is 
thus necessary to create multiple virtual TPM instances, 
each of which faithfully emulates the functions of a hard- 
ware TPM. 

However, virtualizing the TPM presents difficult chal- 
lenges because of the need to preserve its security prop- 
erties. The difficulty lies not in providing the low-level 
TPM command set, but in properly supporting higher- 
level security concepts such as trust establishment. In 
particular, it is necessary to extend the chain of trust from 
the physical TPM to each virtual TPM via careful man- 
agement of signing keys and certificates. As a result, 
some application and operating system software that re- 
lies on TPM functionality needs to be made aware of se- 
mantic differences between virtual and physical TPMs, 
so that certificate chains can be correctly built and evalu- 
ated, and trust chains correctly established and followed. 

An additional challenge is the need to support migra- 
tion of a virtual TPM instance between hardware plat- 
forms when its associated virtual machine migrates. The 
ability to suspend, migrate, and resume virtual machines 
is an important benefit of hardware virtualization. For the 
virtual TPM, migration requires protecting the secrecy 
and integrity of data stored in a virtual TPM instance dur- 
ing the transfer between platforms, and re-establishing 
the chain of trust on the new platform. 

This paper presents the design and implementation of 
a virtual TPM (vTPM) facility. This work makes the fol- 
lowing contributions: 


e It identifies the requirements for a vTPM, including 
those related to migration between hardware plat- 
forms. 


It introduces a VTPM architecture that meets these 
requirements, including extensions to the standard 
TPM command set and a protocol for secure VTPM 
migration. 


It describes our implementation of this vTPM ar- 
chitecture on Xen, including support for remote 
integrity attestation of the complete system: boot 
loader, hypervisor, vTPM subsystem, operating sys- 
tems, and applications. 


It discusses four alternative schemes for certifying 
a VITPM’s security credentials, including the trade- 
offs involved in choosing between them. 


e It demonstrates that our vTPM facility works by 
running an existing TPM application inside Xen vir- 
tual machines. 


This work can also serve as a template for how to 
virtualize other security-related devices such as secure 


co-processors. Virtualizing such devices presents similar 
challenges to those outlined above for TPMs. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 introduces background concepts useful for under- 
standing the ensuing material. Section 3 presents the re- 
quirements on a virtual TPM facility. Sections 4, 5, and 
6 respectively describe the design, the implementation, 
and a sample application of our vVTPM facility. Section 7 
discusses open issues, Section 8 covers related work, and 
Section 9 concludes the paper. 


2 Background 


In this section we give some background on the two 
technologies that are basic to understanding this paper: 
the Trusted Platform Module (TPM) and the Virtual Ma- 
chine Monitor (VMM). 


2.1 The Trusted Platform Module 


The TPM is a security specification defined by the 
Trusted Computing Group [23]. Its implementation is 
available as a chip that is physically attached to a plat- 
form’s motherboard and controlled by software running 
on the system using well-defined commands [11]. It pro- 
vides cryptographic operations such as asymmetric key 
generation, decryption, encryption, signing and migra- 
tion of keys between TPMs, as well as random number 
generation and hashing. It also provides secure storage 
for small amounts of information such as cryptographic 
keys. Because the TPM is implemented in hardware and 
presents a carefully designed interface, it is resistant to 
software attacks [3]. 

Of particular interest is the Platform Configuration 
Register (PCR) extension operation. PCRs are initialized 
at power up and can only be modified by reset or ex- 
tension. The PCR extension function cryptographically 
updates a PCR using the following function: 


Extend(PCRy, value) = SHA1(PCRy||value) 


The cryptographic properties of the extension opera- 
tion state that it is infeasible to reach a certain PCR state 
through two different sequences of values. SHA1 refers 
to the Secure Hash Algorithm standard [19]. The || oper- 
ation represents a concatenation of two byte arrays. 

PCR extensions are used during the platform boot pro- 
cess and start within early-executed code in the Basic In- 
put/Output System (BIOS) that is referred to as the Core 
Root of Trust for Measurement (CRTM) [24]. Hash val- 
ues of byte arrays representing code or configuration data 
are calculated, or measured, and PCRs are extended with 
these values. A final PCR value represents this accu- 
mulation of a unique sequence of measurements. Along 
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with a sequential list of individual measurements and ap- 
plications’ names and information about measured con- 
figuration data, PCR values are used to decide whether a 
system can be trusted. A transitive trust model is imple- 
mented that hands off the measuring from the BIOS [24] 
to the boot loader [18] and finally to the operating sys- 
tem. Procedures have also been developed for operating 
systems to measure launched applications, scripts and 
configuration files [21]. 

Besides the aforementioned cryptographic operations 
it is possible to seal information against the state of the 
TPM, where its state is represented through a subset of 
PCRs. Sealed information is encrypted with a public key 
and can only be decrypted if the selected PCRs are in the 
exact state that they were at the time of sealing. 

There are a number of signing keys associated with a 
TPM. Each TPM can be identified by a unique built-in 
key, the Endorsement Key (EK), which stands for the va- 
lidity of the TPM [10]. The device manufacturer should 
provide a certificate for the EK. Related to the EK are At- 
testation Identity Keys (AIKs). An AIK is created by the 
TPM and linked to the local platform through a certifi- 
cate for that AIK. This certificate is created and signed 
by a certificate authority (CA). In particular, a privacy 
CA allows a platform to present different AIKs to dif- 
ferent remote parties, so that it is impossible for these 
parties to determine that the AIKs are coming from the 
same platform. AIKs are primarily used during quote 
operations to provide a signature over a subset of PCRs 
as well as a 160-bit nonce. Quotes are delivered to re- 
mote parties to enable them to verify properties of the 
platform. 


2.2. Virtual Machine Monitors 


VMMs [8], also known as hypervisors, allow multiple 
operating systems to simultaneously run on one machine. 
A VMM is a software layer underneath the operating sys- 
tem that meets two basic requirements: 


e It provides a Virtual Machine (VM) abstraction that 
models and emulates a physical machine. 


e It provides isolation between virtual machines. 


The basic responsibility of a VMM is to provide CPU 
time, memory and interrupts to each VM. It needs to set 
up the page tables and memory management unit of the 
CPU such that each VM runs in its own isolated sand- 
box. The hypervisor itself remains in full control over 
the resources given to a VM. During the boot process of 
a VMM, often an initial virtual machine is started that 
serves aS a Management system for starting further vir- 
tual machines. 


Depending on the fidelity of the emulation of a physi- 
cal machine, it may be necessary to make modifications 
to an operating system for it to run on a VMM. If modifi- 
cations are required the environment is said to be par- 
avirtualized, otherwise the VMM is said to provide a 
Jully virtualized environment. 


3 Requirements 


A virtual TPM should provide TPM services to each vir- 
tual machine running on top of a hypervisor. The re- 
quirements discussed in this section can be summarized 
as follows: 


1. A virtual TPM must provide the same usage model 
and TPM command set to an operating system run- 
ning inside a virtual machine as a hardware TPM 
provides to an operating system running directly on 
a hardware platform. 


2. A strong association between a virtual machine and 
its virtual TPM must be maintained across the life 
cycle of virtual machines. This includes migration 
of virtual machines together with their associated 
virtual TPMs from one physical machine to another. 


3. A strong association between the virtual TPM and 
its underlying trusted computing base (TCB) must 
be maintained. 


4. A virtual TPM must be clearly distinguishable from 
a hardware TPM because of the different security 
properties of the two types of TPM. 


As much software as possible that was originally writ- 
ten to interact with a hardware TPM should run unmodi- 
fied with a virtual TPM. It should remain unaware of the 
fact that it is communicating with a software implemen- 
tation of a TPM in a virtual environment. An example 
of software that should remain unmodified is the TCG 
Software Stack (TSS) [25] that issues low-level TPM re- 
quests and receives low-level TPM responses on behalf 
of higher-level applications. 

The requirement that software be unaware that it is us- 
ing emulated devices is basic to virtualization and has al- 
ready been achieved for a wide range of devices found 
in modern computers. Open-source software such as 
QEmu [1], as well as proprietary products like VMWare 
Workstation [26], have been successful in emulating 
machine environments for personal computers. They 
provide transparent emulation for timers, interrupt con- 
trollers, the PCI bus, and devices on that bus. 

However, as a security device the TPM presents new 
and challenging issues that preclude fully transparent vir- 
tualization. One challenge arises because modern virtual 
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machine monitors provide suspend and resume capabil- 
ities. This enables a user to freeze the state of an oper- 
ating system and resume it at a later point, possibly on a 
different physical machine. A virtual TPM implementa- 
tion must support the suspension and resumption of TPM 
state, including its migration to another system platform. 
During normal operation of the virtual TPM, as well as 
during and after these more sophisticated lifecycle oper- 
ations, the association between the virtual TPM and its 
virtual machine must be securely maintained such that 
secrets held inside the virtual TPM cannot be accessed 
by unauthorized parties or other virtual machines. 

Another challenge is to maintain the association of a 
virtual TPM to its underlying trusted computing base. 
PC manufacturers may issue a certificate for the TPM 
endorsement key (EK) that states that the TPM hardware 
is tightly coupled to the motherboard and correctly em- 
bedded into the BIOS for management. A challenger, 
validating a digital signature from such a TPM, can thus 
determine the correct embedding and operation of the re- 
mote TPM chip and establish the environmental security 
properties of the hardware TPM. In a virtualized environ- 
ment, each operating system communicates with a vir- 
tual TPM that may be running as a user-space process 
inside its own virtual machine. The association of such a 
TPM with its underlying software and hardware platform 
is not only loose but also subject to change, e.g., dur- 
ing migration. Tracking this changing trusted computing 
base forms one major challenge in virtualizing a hard- 
ware TPM. Maintaining the ability of the virtual TPM 
to attest to its mutable trusted computing base forms an- 
other major challenge. It is necessary to enable remote 
parties that have established trust in the initial environ- 
ment to also establish trust in the VTPM environment at 
a later point in time. 

For example, the strong binding of TPM credentials 
to those of the hardware platform is important to chal- 
lenging parties during remote attestation. The challenger 
must follow the trust chain from the target platform’s 
hardware TPM through a virtual TPM and into the run- 
time environment of the associated virtual machine. 

Further, since software TPM implementations do not 
usually offer the same security properties as hardware 
TPM implementations, the different types of TPMs 
should be distinguishable for remote parties relying on 
a TPM’s correct functioning. A virtualized TPM’s cer- 
tificates can be used to give an interested party enough 
information to conclude relevant properties of the com- 
plete software, firmware, and hardware environment on 
which this TPM’s correct operation depends. In practice, 
this can be realized by the certificate issuer embedding 
special attributes into the certificate, and the interested 
party validating the certificate and translating these at- 
tributes during remote attestation of security properties. 


Interestingly, as will become clear during our exposition, 
a software TPM can be as secure as a hardware TPM . 

In summary, virtualizing the TPM is not achieved by 
merely providing TPM functionality to a virtual machine 
through device emulation. A virtual TPM must also pro- 
vide the means for outside parties to establish trust in a 
larger software environment than is the case with hard- 
ware TPMs. It must also enable reestablishment of trust 
after a virtual machine is migrated to another platform. 
These requirements for providing virtual TPM function- 
ality will be used as a guideline for the following sections 
on architecture and implementation, as well as our final 
discussion. 


4 Architecture 


We designed a virtual TPM facility in software that pro- 
vides TPM functionality to virtual machines. This sec- 
tion first describes the structure of the vTPM and the 
overall system design. It proceeds with describing our 
extensions to the TPM 1.2 command set to support vir- 
tualization of the TPM. Then it introduces our protocol 
for virtual TPM migration and concludes with consider- 
ing security aspects of the vIPM platforms and run-time 
environments involved in the migration. 

Figure | illustrates the vVTPM building blocks and their 
relationship. The overall vTPM facility is composed 
of a vVTPM manager and a number of vTPM instances. 
Each vTPM instance implements the full TCG TPM 1.2 
specification [11]. Each virtual machine that needs 
TPM functionality is assigned its own vTPM instance. 
The vITPM manager performs functions such as creating 
vTPM instances and multiplexing requests from virtual 
machines to their associated vIPM instances. 

Virtual machines communicate with the vTPM using a 
split device-driver model where a client-side driver runs 
inside each virtual machine that wants to access a virtual 
TPM instance. The server-side driver runs in the virtual 
machine hosting the vTPM. 


4.1 Associating vT'PM Instances with 
their Virtual Machines 


As shown in Figure 1, multiple virtual machines send 
TPM commands to the virtual TPM facility. A diffi- 
culty arises because it cannot be determined from the 
content of a TPM command from which virtual machine 
the command originated, and thereby to which virtual 
TPM instance the command should be delivered. Our 
solution is for the server-side driver to prepend a 4-byte 
vTPM instance identifier to each packet carrying a TPM 
command. This number identifies the VTPM instance to 
which a virtual machine can send commands. The in- 
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Figure 1: vTPM Architecture 


stance number is assigned by the virtual TPM when the 
vTPM instance is created. 


Every VM must associate with a unique vITPM in- 
stance. The vTPM instance number is prepended on the 
server side so that virtual machines cannot forge packets 
and try to get access to a VIPM instance that is not asso- 
ciated with them. A command’s originating virtual ma- 
chine can be determined from the unique interrupt num- 
ber raised by each client-side driver. 


Since a TPM holds unique persistent state with se- 
cret information such as keys, it is necessary that a vir- 
tual machine be associated with its virtual TPM instance 
throughout the lifetime of the virtual machine. To keep 
this association over time, we maintain a list of virtual- 
machine-to-virtual-TPM-instance associations. 


Figure 1 shows our architecture where TPM function- 
ality for all VMs is provided by a virtual TPM running in 
the management VM. TPM functionality for this VM is 
provided by the hardware TPM, and is used in the same 
way as in a system without a hypervisor where the oper- 
ating system owns the hardware TPM. 


A variation of this architecture is shown in Figure 2 
where virtual TPM functionality is provided by an ex- 
ternal secure coprocessor card that provides maximum 
security for sensitive data, such as private keys, through 
a tamper-responsive environment. Here the first VM is 
the owner of this hardware and uses one virtual TPM 
instance for its own purposes. All other instances are 
reserved for usage by other virtual machines. A proxy 
process forwards TPM messages between the server-side 
driver and the external card. 
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Figure 2: vTPM running inside a Secure Co-processor. 


4.2. The Root vTPM Instance 


Our design was driven by the goal of having a virtual 
TPM implementation that can be run on an external co- 
processor card as well as executed as a process running 
within a virtual machine. We designed the virtual TPM 
such that the interaction of applications with either im- 
plementation would be the same. New commands and 
APIs that we introduce should work the same for both 
implementations. Considerations regarding reducing the 
trusted computing base of the environment hosting the 
virtual TPM did not directly influence the design, al- 
though the intention is to have a virtual machine that is 
dedicated exclusively to providing virtual TPM function- 
ality. 

Further, modern hypervisors support advanced fea- 
tures such as virtual machine hibernation and migration 
from one physical platform to another. The straightfor- 
ward approach to supporting such features is to hibernate 
and migrate a virtual TPM instance along with its as- 
sociated virtual machine, thus preserving existing mea- 
surements and avoiding the complexity of remeasuring 
running software in a new environment and accounting 
for the loss of measurements representing software that 
was loaded but is no longer running. However, the virtual 
TPM migration process must offer more security guaran- 
tees for the virtual TPM instance state than is usually pro- 
vided for an operating system image that is being trans- 
ferred. The virtual TPM migration process must guaran- 
tee that any vIPM instance state in transit is not subject 
to modification, duplication, or other compromise. 

This set of requirements led us to design a virtual 
TPM as a TPM capable of spawning new vTPM child 
instances. Having an always available vTPM root in- 
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stance provides an entity that has cryptographic capabil- 
ities for generating asymmetric keys, handling encryp- 
tion and decryption of data, and migration of asymmet- 
ric keys between virtual TPMs. The ability to handle 
keys and encrypt data with them enables us to encrypt 
the state of a VTPM instance when migrating it. The 
virtual TPM’s ability to migrate keys to another virtual 
TPM makes it possible to exchange encrypted data be- 
tween virtual TPMs. 

Since the ability to spawn — and generally to manage 
— new virtual TPM instances is a fairly powerful feature, 
this capability should only be accessible to the owner of 
the root instance. The administrator of the initial vir- 
tual machine, who has the ability to start new virtual ma- 
chines, would own this capability. We designed all TPM 
command extensions to require owner authorization in 
the same way as some of the existing TPM commands 
do. In effect, the TPM verifies that such command blocks 
are authorized with the owner’s password. 

We introduced the concept of a privileged vTPM in- 
stance. A privileged vTPM instance can spawn and man- 
age child vITPM instances. Since being a privileged in- 
stance is an inheritable property, an instance may pass 
this privilege on to its own children. Using this inher- 
itance scheme, we can support building a hierarchy of 
vTPMs in parallel to a hierarchy of virtual machines 
where each virtual machine is given the privilege of start- 
ing other virtual machines. 


4.3 Independent Key Hierarchies 


The TPM specification demands that a TPM establish a 
storage root key (SRK) as the root key for its key hi- 
erarchy. Every key that is generated has its private key 
encrypted by its parent key and thus creates a chain to the 
SRK. In our virtual TPM we create an independent key 
hierarchy per vTPM instance and therefore unlink ev- 
ery VIPM instance from the key hierarchy of a possible 
hardware TPM. This has the advantage that key genera- 
tion is much faster since we do not need to rely on the 
hardware TPM for this. It also simplifies vVTPM instance 
migration. 

Similarly, we generate an endorsement key (EK) per 
vTPM instance. This enables TPM commands that rely 
on decrypting information with the private part of the EK 
to also work after a virtual TPM has migrated. 

If the SRK, EK or any other persistent data of vir- 
tual TPMs are written into persistent memory, they are 
encrypted with a symmetric key rooted in the hardware 
TPM by for example sealing it to the state of the hard- 
ware TPM’s PCRs during machine boot, or by encrypt- 
ing it using a password-protected key. We therefore earn 
the flexibility of managing each virtual TPM’s key hier- 
archy independently. In addition, by using file-level data 


encryption we mitigate the cost of not directly coupling 
the key hierarchy of a virtual TPM instance to that of the 
hardware TPM. 


4.4 Extended Command Set 


In order to realize our design of a virtual TPM, we ex- 
tended the existing TPM 1.2 command set with addi- 
tional commands in the following categories. 


e Virtual TPM Management commands 
CreateInstance 
DeleteInstance 


SetupInstance 


e Virtual TPM Migration commands 
GetInstanceKey / SetInstanceKey 


GetInstanceData / SetInstanceData 


e Virtual TPM Utility commands 
TransportInstance 
LockInstance / UnlockInstance 


ReportEnvironment 


The Virtual TPM Management commands manage the 
life-cycle of vVTPM instances and provide functions for 
their creation and deletion. The SetupInstance command 
prepares a vIPM instance for immediate usage by the 
corresponding virtual machine and extends PCRs with 
measurements of the operating system kernel image and 
other files involved in the boot process. This command 
is used for virtual machines that boot without the support 
of a TPM-enabled BIOS and boot loader, which would 
otherwise initialize the TPM and extend the TPM PCRs 
with appropriate measurements. 

The Virtual TPM Migration commands support vTPM 
instance migration. We implemented a secure virtual 
TPM instance migration protocol that can securely pack- 
age the state of a virtual TPM instance and migrate it to 
a destination platform. Our extended commands enforce 
that the content of a VITPM instance is protected and that 
a VIPM instance can only be migrated to one target plat- 
form destination, thus preventing duplication of a vVTPM 
instance and ensuring that a virtual TPM is resumed in 
association with its VM. 

One of the Virtual TPM Utility commands offers a 
function for routing a limited subset of TPM commands 
from avTPM parent instance to one of its child instances. 
This command works similar to IP tunneling, where an 
embedded packet is unwrapped and then routed to its 
destination. Embedding a command is useful since the 
association of a virtual machine to a privileged virtual 
TPM does not allow direct communication with a child 
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vTPM instance. For example, we use this command to 
create an endorsement key for a virtual TPM after the 
child instance has been created and before it is used by its 
associated virtual machine. Other functions in the util- 
ity category include locking a vTPM instance to keep its 
state from being altered while its state is serialized for 
migration, and unlocking it to make it available for use 
after migration has completed. 


4.5 Virtual TPM Migration 


Since vTPM instance migration is one of the most im- 
portant features that we enabled through the command 
set extension, we explain how it works in more detail. 
The virtual TPM migration procedure is depicted in Fig- 
ure 3. 

We enabled vTPM instance migration using asym- 
metric and symmetric keys to encrypt and package TPM 
state on the source virtual TPM and decrypt the state 
on the destination virtual TPM. We based vTPM migra- 
tion on migrateable TPM storage keys, a procedure that 
is supported by the existing TPM standard. 

The first step in our VITPM instance migration proto- 
col is to create an empty destination vTPM instance for 
the purpose of migrating state. The destination virtual 
TPM generates and exports a unique identifier (Nonce). 
The source vTPM is locked to the same Nonce. All TPM 
state is exported with the Nonce, and the Nonce is vali- 
dated before import. This enforces uniqueness of the vir- 
tual TPM and prevents TPM state from being migrated 
to multiple destinations. 

The next step involves marshaling the encrypted state 
of the source vTPM. This step is initiated by sending to 
the source VTPM a command to create a symmetric key. 
The key is encrypted with a parent TPM instance stor- 
age key. The blobs of state encrypted with a symmetric 
key are then retrieved from the source vITPM. This in- 
cludes NVRAM areas, keys, authorization and transport 
sessions, delegation rows, counters, owner evict keys, 
and permanent flags and data. While the state is col- 
lected, the TPM instance is locked so the state cannot be 
changed by normal usage. After each piece of state infor- 
mation has been serialized, an internal migration digest 
is updated with the data’s hash and the piece of state in- 
formation becomes inaccessible. The migration digest 
is embedded into the last piece of state information and 
serves for validation on the target side. 

To recreate the state of the virtual TPM on the desti- 
nation platform, the storage key of the vITPM parent in- 
stance (used to encrypt the symmetric key used to protect 
the vTPM instance state) must be migrated to the desti- 
nation vITPM parent instance. After the decryption of the 
symmetric key, the migrating vTPM’s state is recreated 
and the migration digest recalculated. To detect pos- 


sible Denial of Service (DoS) attacks where untrusted 
software involved in migration alters or omits state, op- 
eration of the vVTPM instance can only resume if the cal- 
culated migration digest matches the transmitted one. 


Support for Live Migration Modern virtual machine 
monitors support live migration [2] of virtual machines 
from one platform to another. Live migration tries to 
shorten downtimes by replicating the running system’s 
image on a destination machine and switching execution 
to that machine once all pages have been replicated. Live 
migration can be supported with our virtual TPM migra- 
tion protocol, but will in the worst case extend the down- 
time of the migrated system by the time it takes to com- 
plete an outstanding TPM operation, transfer the vTPM 
state, and recreate it on the destination platform. 


4.6 Linking a vTPM to its TCB 


Both architectures we introduced in Section 4.1 -a 
vTPM hosted in a virtual machine or in a secure copro- 
cessor — provide TPM functionality to virtual machines. 
It is therefore possible to enable an integrity measure- 
ment facility [13] in each virtual machine and record ap- 
plication measurements in the virtual TPM. However, it 
is necessary that a challenger can establish trust in an en- 
vironment which consists of more than the content of the 
virtual machine. The reason is that each operating sys- 
tem is running inside a virtual machine that is fully con- 
trolled by the hypervisor. Furthermore, a virtual TPM 
can be running as a process inside a VM whose own 
execution environment must be trusted. Therefore it is 
necessary that attestation support within the virtualized 
environment not only allows a challenger to learn about 
measurements inside the virtual machine, but also about 
those of the environment that provides virtual TPM func- 
tionality. In addition, these measurements must include 
the hypervisor and the entire boot process. 

Our architecture therefore merges the virtual TPM- 
hosting environment with that of the virtual machine by 
providing two different views of PCR registers. Figure 4 
shows these two views. The lower set of PCR registers 
of a VIPM show the values of the hardware TPM and the 
upper ones reflect the values specific to that VTPM. This 
way, a challenger can see all relevant measurements. The 
providers of the measurements extended into the differ- 
ent PCRs —BIOS, boot loader, and operating system— are 
denoted beside the PCRs. BIOS measurements include 
measurements of the boot stages and various hardware 
platform configurations. The boot loader measures, for 
example, the hypervisor and its configuration, the vir- 
tual machine monitor operating system kernel, initrd, and 
configuration. Then the VMM takes over and measures 
the dynamically activated VMM environment, such as 
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Figure 3: Virtual TPM Migration Protocol 


the vTPM manager, and other components on which the 
correct functioning of the virtual environment and the 
vTPM depends. 

As previously mentioned, the certificate for a virtual 
TPM instance does not necessarily stand for the same 
security guarantees as that of a hardware TPM. If a chal- 
lenger decides that the security guarantees of the virtual 
TPM are not sufficient he can directly challenge the vir- 
tual machine owning the hardware TPM to verify the ba- 
sic measurements including the one of the virtual TPM. 
Section 7.2 describes how certificates can be issued to 
mitigate this problem. 


5 Implementation 


In this section we present our implementation of virtual 
TPM support for the Xen hypervisor [27]. We expect that 
an implementation for other virtualization environments 
would be similar in the area of virtual TPM management, 
but will differ in the particular management tools and 
device-driver structure. 

We have implemented the two previously discussed 
solutions of a virtual TPM. One is a pure software so- 
lution targeted to run as a process in user space inside a 
dedicated virtual machine (Figure 1) and the other runs 
on IBM’s PCI-X Cryptographic Coprocessor (PCIXCC) 
card [15] (Figure 2). 


5.1 Implementation for Xen 


Xen is a VMM for paravirtualized operating systems that 
can also support full virtualization by exploiting emerg- 
ing hardware support for virtualization. In Xen-speak, 
each virtual machine is referred to as a domain. Domain- 
O is the first instance of an OS that is started during sys- 
tem boot. In Xen version 3.0, domain-0 owns and con- 
trols all hardware attached to the system. All other do- 
mains are user domains that receive access to the hard- 
ware using frontend device drivers that connect to back- 
end device drivers in domain-0. Domain-0 effectively 
proxies access to hardware such as network cards or hard 
drive partitions. 

We have implemented the following components for 
virtual TPM support under the Xen hypervisor: 


e Split device-driver pair for connecting domains to a 
virtual TPM 


e Scripts to help connect virtual machines to virtual 
TPM instances 


e Virtual TPM management tools 


e Virtual TPM-specific extensions to Xen’s manage- 
ment tools (e.g., xend, xm) 


e Full TPM 1.2 implementation extended with our 
virtual TPM command set 
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Figure 4: Mapping of Virtual TPM to Hardware TPM PCRs 


We have extended the Xen hypervisor tools to sup- 
port virtual TPM devices. xm, the Xen Management 
tool, parses the virtual machine configuration file and, 
if specified, recognizes that a virtual TPM instance must 
be associated with a virtual machine. xend, the Xen Dae- 
mon, makes entries in the xenstore [22] directory that in- 
dicate in which domain the TPM backend is located. Us- 
ing this information, the TPM frontend driver in the user 
domain establishes a connection to the backend driver. 
During the connection phase, the backend driver triggers 
the Linux hotplug daemon that then launches scripts for 
connecting the virtual TPM instance to the domain. 


Within our virtual TPM hotplug scripts, we need to 
differentiate whether the virtual machine was just created 
or whether it resumed after suspension. In the former 
case, we initialize the virtual TPM instance with a reset. 
In the latter case, we restore the state of the TPM from 
the time when the virtual machine was suspended. Inside 
the scripts we also administer a table of virtual-machine- 
to-virtual-TPM-instance associations and create new vir- 
tual TPM instances when no virtual TPM exists for a 
started virtual machine. 


Figure 5 shows an example of a virtual machine con- 
figuration file with the virtual TPM option enabled. The 
attributes indicate in which domain the TPM backend 
driver is located and which TPM instance is preferred 
to be associated with the virtual machine. To eliminate 


configuration errors, the final decision on which virtual 
TPM instance is given to a virtual machine is made in the 
hotplug scripts and depends on already existing entries in 
the associations table. 





kernel = “/boot/vmlinuz -2.6.12-xen” 
ramdisk = “/boot/vmlinuz -2.6.12-xen.img” 
memory = 256 


name = “UserDomainWithTPM ” 








vtpm = [’backend=0, instance=1’] 





Figure 5: Virtual Machine Configuration File with vTPM 
Option 


We have implemented the Xen-specific frontend driver 
such that it plugs into the generic TPM device driver that 
is already in the Linux kernel. Any application that wants 
to use the TPM would communicate with it through the 
usual device, /dev/tpm0. The backend driver is a com- 
ponent that only exists in the virtualized environment. 
There we offer a new device, /dev/vtpm, through which 
the virtual TPM implementation listens for requests. 

Our driver pair implements devices that are connected 
to a Xen-specific bus for split device drivers, called xen- 
bus. The xenbus interacts with the drivers by invoking 
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their callback functions and calls the backend driver for 
initialization when a frontend has appeared. It also no- 
tifies the frontend driver about the request to suspend or 
resume operation due to suspension or resumption of the 
user domain. 

Suspension and resumption is an important issue for 
our TPM frontend driver implementation. The existing 
TPM protocol assumes a reliable transport to the TPM 
hardware, and that for every request that is sent a guar- 
anteed response will be returned. For the vTPM driver 
implementation this means that we need to make sure 
that the last outstanding response has been received by 
the user domain before the operating system in that do- 
main suspends. This avoids extension of the basic TPM 
protocol through a more complicated sequence number- 
based protocol to work around lost packets. 

We use Xen’s existing shared memory mechanism 
(grant tables [6]) to transfer data between front- and 
back-end driver. Initially a page is allocated and shared 
between the front and back ends. When data is to be 
transmitted they are copied into pages and an access 
grant to the pages is established for the peer domain. Us- 
ing an event channel, an interrupt is raised in the peer 
domain which then starts reading the TPM request from 
the page, prepends the 4-byte instance number to the re- 
quest and sends it to the virtual TPM. 

The virtual TPM runs as a process in user space in 
domain-O and implements the command extensions we 
introduced in Section 4.4. For concurrent processing 
of requests from multiple domains, it spawns multiple 
threads that wait for requests on /dev/vtpm and a local 
interface. Internal locking mechanisms prevent multiple 
threads from accessing a single virtual TPM instance at 
the same time. Although a TPM driver implementation 
in a user domain should not allow more than one unan- 
swered TPM request to be processed by a single TPM, 
we cannot assume that every driver is written that way. 
Therefore we implemented the locking mechanism as a 
defense against buggy TPM drivers. 

The virtual TPM management tools implement com- 
mand line tools for formatting and sending virtual TPM 
commands to the virtual TPM over its local interface. 
Requests are built from parameters passed through the 
command line. We use these tools inside the hotplug 
scripts for automatic management of virtual TPM in- 
stances. 


5.2 Implementation for the PCI-X Crypto- 
graphic Coprocessor 


IBM’s PCIXCC secure coprocessor is a programmable 
PCI-X card that offers tamper-responsive protection. It 
is ideally suited for providing TPM functionality in 
security-sensitive environments where higher levels of 


assurance are required, e.g., banking and finance. 

The code for the virtual TPM on the card differs only 
slightly from that which runs in a virtual machine. The 
main differences are that the vTPM on the card receives 
its commands through a different transport interface, and 
it uses built-in cryptographic hardware for acceleration 
of vTPM operations. To use the card in the Xen envi- 
ronment, a process in user space must forward requests 
between the TPM backend driver and the driver for the 
card. This is the task of the proxy in Figure 2. 

Table 1 describes the properties that can be achieved 
for TPM functionality based on the three implementation 
alternatives: hardware TPM, virtual TPM in a trusted vir- 
tual machine, and virtual TPM in a secure coprocessor. 


6 Sample Application 


We ran an existing TPM application to show that our vir- 
tual TPM implementation provides correct TPM func- 
tionality to virtual machines. As a sample application 
we chose IBM’s open-source Integrity Measurement Ar- 
chitecture (IMA) for the Linux operating system [13]. 

IMA provides to a remote system verifiable evidence 
of what software is running on a measured system. It 
maintains a list of hash values covering all executable 
content loaded into a system since startup, including ap- 
plication binaries. It brings together measurements made 
by the BIOS, boot loader and OS, and it offers an inter- 
face to retrieve these hash values from a remote system. 
IMA returns its list of measurements as well as a quote 
of current PCR values signed by the TPM. The signed 
quote from the TPM proves the integrity of the measure- 
ments. The remote system can then compare the mea- 
surements against known values to determine what soft- 
ware was loaded on the measured system. 

IMA was originally written to run in a non-virtualized 
environment, where the Linux kernel has direct access to 
a hardware TPM. As a test of our vTPM facility, we ran 
IMA in a Xen virtual machine with access to a VTPM 
instance. 

The complete attestation sequence in our virtualized 
environment is as follows. The virtual TPM runs as a 
process in Xen’s management virtual machine, domain- 
0. We boot the system using a trusted boot loader, 
Trusted GRUB [9, 18]. We measure the Xen hypervisor 
executable, the domain-0 kernel and initial RAM disk, 
as well as the initial Xen access control policy [20], and 
extend a PCR in the hardware TPM with these measure- 
ments. The resulting hardware PCR value thus attests 
to the integrity of the vITPM’s trusted computing base 
(TCB), namely the hypervisor plus the management vir- 
tual machine. 

When a user virtual machine starts, we measure its 
kernel image and initial RAM disk, and extend a PCR 
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Table 1: Comparison of TPM Implementations 


in the virtual TPM with these measurements. This se- 
quence of measurements is part of the setup process of 
the vITPM instance (see Section 4.4). As the user vir- 
tual machine continues to run, the IMA-enhanced kernel 
in that virtual machine also extends a virtual PCR with 
measurements of every application that is loaded. 


IMA attests to the integrity of both the vTPM TCB 
and the user virtual machine by returning PCR values 
from both the hardware TPM and the virtual TPM. We 
achieve this with our vIPM by projecting the lower 
PCRs of the hardware TPM (e.g., PCRs 0 through 8) to 
all virtual TPMs. This means that if a user VM reads 
one of those PCRs, the vTPM facility actually fetches 
the value from the hardware TPM. Extending hardware 
PCRs from user VMs is therefore disabled since these 
registers are logically owned by the management VM as 
depicted in Figure 4. Upper PCRs are accessible by user 
VMs as usual. 


Therefore, we have the management VM extend the 
lower PCRs with measurements of the vTPM TCB. We 
have the user VM extend the upper PCRs with measure- 
ments of the user VM itself. IMA reports then com- 
bine lower PCR values, higher PCR values, and the mea- 
surement list from both the user VM _ and the manage- 
ment VM to provide a comprehensive view of the sys- 
tem. To relay the names of applications measured into 
the hardware TPM, we implemented a small extension to 
Integrity Measurement Architecture that retrieves this in- 
formation from the vTPM-hosting domain using the Re- 
portEnvironment command. Other aspects of IMA were 
left unmodified. 





7 Discussion and Future Work 


In section 3 we introduced the requirements that an ar- 
chitecture for enabling TPM support in a virtual environ- 
ment must fulfill. So far we have presented solutions for 
the first three items and described their implementations. 
We will now revisit our initial requirements and compare 
them against our implementation. We then discuss solu- 
tions for the remaining items. 


7.1 Requirements Revisited 


Unmodified TPM Usage Model We provide TPM 
support by emulating device functionality through a soft- 
ware implementation. We designed and implemented an 
architecture for the Xen hypervisor that enables us to 
connect each user domain to its own TPM instance. With 
our command set extensions we can create as many vir- 
tual TPM instances as needed. All existing TPM V 1.2 
commands are available to a user domain and the TPM 
command format remains unchanged. 


Strong Virtual Machine to Virtual TPM Association 
We have shown a design that supports strong virtual ma- 
chine to virtual TPM association. Components that en- 
force this need to be implemented in the backend driver 
such that TPM packets can be routed to the appropriate 
domain. Also, a table of virtual machine to virtual TPM 
instance must be maintained. 

We introduced new TPM commands for secure migra- 
tion of TPM state between two virtual TPM implemen- 
tations. Our migration protocol guarantees TPM unique- 
ness and prevents attacks on the TPM state information 
such as alterations to or omission of pieces of state infor- 
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mation. We based virtual TPM migration on TPM key 
migration. 

In our design we assume the trustworthiness of the 
destination TPM implementation and the uniqueness of 
migration identifiers (which can all be verified). HMAC 
values and migration digests are verified such that our se- 
curity features can be enforced. It is important for virtual 
TPM migration that the asymmetric storage key is only 
migrated into a trusted virtual TPM. A possible solution 
for determining the trustworthiness of a destination TPM 
is to require a certificate of the destination TPM’s stor- 
age key where the signature key is an externally certified 
Attestation Identity Key (AIK). 


Strong Association of the Virtual TPM with the Un- 
derlying TCB Using an existing attestation architec- 
ture for Linux, we showed how a strong association be- 
tween a virtual TPM instance and the hardware root of 
trust (hardware TPM) of the platform can be established. 

Our architecture and virtual TPM have been designed 
such that a challenger not only sees measurements taken 
inside the virtual machine OS, but can establish trust into 
the virtualization environment, including the boot pro- 
cess, hypervisor and the operating system that is hosting 
the virtual TPM. 


7.2 Trust Establishment 


We have so far reported several solutions from our expe- 
rience providing TPM support to virtual machines. How- 
ever, there are a number of issues that still need to be 
investigated. Whereas other devices can be satisfacto- 
rily virtualized through device emulation, more support 
is needed in our case, particularly on the treatment of se- 
curity credentials such as TPM keys and associated cer- 
tificates. 

From our experience we can claim that it is easy to 
create an endorsement key for a virtual TPM instance, 
but some questions arise around the certificate that needs 
to be issued: 


e Who would provide a certificate for an endorsement 
key of a virtual TPM? 


e What guarantees would this certificate stand for? 


A certificate authority, i.e., a privacy CA, bases its de- 
cision to certify an AIK of a TPM on the certificate of the 
EK that a manufacturer provides along with the device. 
This certificate vouches for the TPM being a hardware 
device and that it is firmly attached to the motherboard 
of the computer. Since the availability of an EK certifi- 
cate plays this important role in receiving a certificate 
for AlKs, the EK certificate should also be available to 
a virtual TPM instance even if it does not stand for the 
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Figure 6: Certification of Endorsement Key using an 
AIK 


same security guarantees as those provided by a hard- 
ware TPM. However, virtual TPMs can be dynamically 
created whenever a new VM is created, and therefore re- 
quests for EK certificates can become more frequent and 
their management becomes much more dynamic. 

We have found several solutions for the creation of EK 
certificates, each having advantages and disadvantages. 
We discuss those solutions below and, after looking at 
virtual TPM migration, provide a comparison between 
them. 


1. Our first solution creates a certificate chain by con- 
necting the certificate issued for the EK of a virtual 
TPM instance to that of an AIK of the hardware 
TPM. Figure 6 depicts this relationship. It shows 
that a privacy CA issues certificates for AIKs of a 
virtual TPM based on the certificate of its endorse- 
ment key EK’. The advantage of this scheme is that 
we have preserved the normal procedure of acquir- 
ing an AIK’ certificate by submitting the certificate 
of EK’ to a privacy CA for evaluation. 


In this and the following solutions we are using an 
(attestation) identity key and the TPM’s Quote com- 
mand to issue a signature over the current state of 
PCRs and a user-provided 160bit number. We pro- 
vide as 160bit number the SHA1 hash of the certifi- 
cate contents of the EK’. The resulting signature ties 
this EK’ certificate and the virtual TPM instance to 
the underlying platform. In addition to the PCRs, 
the certificate can also contain the measurement list 
of the VM environment to enable the establishment 
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Figure 7: Certification of AIK’ using AIK 


of trust into the certificate-signing process [21]. 


2. Our second solution, depicted in Figure 7, does not 
use a certificate for a virtual EK’, but issues cer- 
tificates for virtual TPM AIKs based on an AIK is- 
sued for the hardware TPM. The resulting certifi- 
cate chain ties the virtual TPM’s AIK’ to the AIK 
of the hardware TPM, and thus to the hosting sys- 
tem. The advantage of this solution is that once an 
AIK has been issued for the hardware TPM, virtual 
TPM AIKs for guest VMs can also be quickly cer- 
tified. Through the chain, a link is established to 
the hardware-TPM platform. The disadvantage of 
this solution is that it requires changes to the nor- 
mal procedure of acquiring an AIK certificate from 
a certificate authority. 


3. A third solution relies on a local authority to issue 
the certificate for the virtual TPM instance’s EKs. 
The benefit of this procedure compared to the pre- 
vious ones is that the resulting virtual TPM’s EK 
certificate is not tied to the hardware platform, since 
no certificate chain is established to credentials of 
the hardware TPM. A local EK certificate authority 
can also be used for hardware TPMs if they are not 
equipped with a platform certificate, as is often the 
case today. Beyond this, this third solution offers 
the advantage over the second one of not changing 
the procedure for acquiring certificates for AIKs. 


4. A fourth solution is based on a secure coprocessor 
that replaces the hardware TPM used in the other 
solutions to provide a hardware root of trust. The 


manufacturer links the endorsement key certificate 
to the secure coprocessor certificate and enables re- 
mote parties to establish security properties for the 
virtual TPM runtime environment as described in 
Section 5.2. 

Starting with this manufacturer-provided EK certifi- 
cate, all the previously described solutions for creat- 
ing certificate chains for virtual TPM instances can 
be applied. 


Depending on which solution for issuing certificates is 
chosen, the migration of a virtual TPM to another plat- 
form can affect the validity of certified TPM keys. If, for 
example, AIKs have been certified based on an EK that 
was previously tied to the hardware platform through a 
chain, as we have shown in the first two solutions, the 
AIKs must be invalidated once the VM is resumed on 
the target platform since the link to the old platform has 
now been broken. Our third solution avoids this prob- 
lem, because it does not establish a firm link with the 
VM-hosting platform. 

What makes the realization of an architecture based 
on certificate chains more difficult is that AIKs and cer- 
tificates may be maintained by programs inside the op- 
erating system. The TSS stack must be aware of migra- 
tion and destroy AIKs once the OS resumes on the target 
platform. After the AIKs have been recreated, they must 
be certified for usage on the new platform. Applications 
must also be made aware of the new certificates and re- 
move old ones from memory. 

Another problem can be certificates that clients exam- 
ine while a VM is migrating to a new platform. Based on 
the evaluation of the certificate, the client may treat the 
peer system as trusted, although it is now running inside 
a new environment. For practical purposes, a migrating 
partition should offer a subscription service for any party 
interested in learning about migration. Notifications can 
be sent that inform subscribers that migration has hap- 
pened and trigger a reestablishment of trust. We do not 
currently offer such a service. 

Another question that arises due to virtual machine mi- 
gration is: When a virtual machine is migrated from one 
system to another, should all virtual machine environ- 
ments’ measurements be recorded and a history be es- 
tablished? We feel the answer to this question is ’yes”’, 
but we have not yet explored efficient ways to support 
this capability. 


Table 2 gives an overview of the properties of the first 
three of our proposed solutions. A decision about which 
method to implement for certifying EKs must weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages of each solution. If a 
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Table 2: Comparison of Methods to Issue Certificates for AIKs 


strong connection between the virtual TPM and the hard- 
ware TPM is desired, then one of solution 1,2 or 4 should 
be implemented. However, it will be necessary in this 
case to invalidate the chained certificates and keys after 
migration in order to reestablish a chain to the new hard- 
ware root of trust. In that respect our second solution of- 
fers better support for a dynamic environment, since here 
only the AIKs of the virtualized environment need to be 
recreated and certified. The first solution would eventu- 
ally have to place the EK’ certificate on a revocation list 
and create a new EK. 


If a local certification process has already been estab- 
lished to certify EKs for hardware TPMs, this or a similar 
process can be applied to EKs of virtual TPMs as well. 
It would simplify an implementation for virtual TPM mi- 
gration with its VM since in this case there is no link to 
the parent environment. Therefore migration would not 
break any certificate chains. It can be regarded as the 
least complicated solution, since neither side of the attes- 
tation procedure would have to forget about credentials 
that applied to the pre-migration environment. 


8 Related Work 


The Xen open-source repository [27] contains a lim- 
ited virtual TPM implementation comprised of combined 
contributions by Intel Corporation and the authors of this 
paper. Our contributions to Xen so far include the vir- 
tual TPM driver pair (front- and back-end drivers), hot- 
plug scripts, and changes to Xen’s management tools. 
We kept this infrastructure modular so that different real- 
izations of virtual TPMs can work with it. The virtual 
TPM design and implementation presented in this pa- 
per adds the following to what is currently available in 
Xen: support for migrating a vTPM instance alongside 
its associated virtual machine, support for attestation of 
the complete vTPM environment along with the contents 
of a virtual machine, and an entirely separate software 
implementation of the TPM specification. In addition, 
the virtual TPM now in Xen is a partial implementation 
based on version 1.1 of the TPM specification, while we 
have updated our virtual TPM to be a complete imple- 
mentation of version 1.2. 

Previous research in the area of trusted computing ex- 
amined how data that is protected (sealed) by a hardware 
TPM can be moved to another platform. Kuehn et al. [17] 
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proposed a protocol for migrating the key-related hard- 
ware TPM security state from one hardware platform to 
another involving a separate TPM Migration Authority 
(TMA). Our protocol differs from the one presented there 
in many significant ways. Most notably, we migrate the 
complete virtual TPM state, we do not require a third 
party for migration, we maintain associations of virtual 
TPMs to their VMs and the operating system, and we can 
seamlessly integrate our protocol into the automated VM 
migration process. In addition, the extensions we intro- 
duce to the TPM standard do not require changes to ex- 
isting commands and semantics. Similar to their concern 
about security of the destination TPM, we have pointed 
out that secure migration relies on a decision process that 
determines the safety of migrating a key pair to another 
TPM based on trust in that other TPM implementation. 
The Terra project [7] investigated trusted virtual ma- 
chine monitors. They developed a prototype based on 
VMWare’s GSX server product that performs attestation 
of virtual machines and applications launched therein. 
Their publications recognize the availability of TPM 
1.1b, but do not describe the design of a virtual TPM 
to run their attestation scheme against. Terra could use 
something like our vVTPM facility to make a virtual TPM 
instance available to each of their virtual machines. 


9 Conclusions 


We have designed and implemented a system that pro- 
vides trusted computing functionality to every virtual 
machine on a virtualized hardware platform. We virtual- 
ized the Trusted Platform Module by extending the stan- 
dard TPM command set to support vVTPM lifecycle man- 
agement and enable trust establishment in the virtualized 
environment. We added support for secure vTPM mi- 
gration while maintaining a strong association between a 
vTPM instance and its associated VM. 

We uncovered the most important difficulties that arise 
when virtualizing the TPM. Whereas usually virtualiza- 
tion of hardware devices can be achieved through soft- 
ware emulation, we have demonstrated that this is not 
sufficient in the case of the TPM. Certificates that may 
exist for hardware TPMs and vouch for strong security 
properties need to be issued for virtual TPM instances’ 
endorsement keys . These certificates can naturally not 
represent the same properties for a virtual TPM process 
running in user space. ‘Trust chains that are usually 
owned by a single OS now pass through a hierarchy of 
virtual machines. Virtual TPM migration can create fur- 
ther problems if certificate chains that have been estab- 
lished break or trust must be reestablished. 

We virtualized the Trusted Platform Module by mak- 
ing all low-level TPM 1.2 commands available to every 
virtual machine. Applications that don’t handle certifi- 


cates related to TPM-generated keys or do not deal with 
the concept of trust can remain unchanged. Applica- 
tions challenging a virtual machine or those following 
certificate chains, like for example a privacy CA, must 
be aware of the modifications that were necessary for the 
virtualized environment. Those modifications include 
certificate chains that consist of different types of certifi- 
cates issued through special signing mechanisms of the 
virtual TPM, or certificates provided by the manufacturer 
of the device or those issued through a certificate author- 
ity such as a privacy CA. Applications that have been 
adapted to work in the virtualized environment will be 
backwards compatible with platforms using a singleton 
hardware TPM. 

Our proposed architecture for virtualizing the TPM is 
a major building block for establishing trust in virtual- 
ized environments. For example, Trusted Virtual Data 
Centers [16] create distributed virtual domains offering 
strong enterprise-level security guarantees in hosted data 
center environments. In such an environment, virtual 
TPMs help to establish trust in strong domain security 
guarantees through their remote attestation and sealing 
capabilities. 
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Designing voting machines for verification 


NAVEEN SASTRY* 


Abstract 


We provide techniques to help vendors, independent test- 
ing agencies, and others verify critical security properties 
in direct recording electronic (DRE) voting machines. 
We rely on specific hardware functionality, isolation, and 
architectural decision to allow one to easily verify these 
critical security properties; we believe our techniques 
will help us verify other properties as well. Verification 
of these security properties is one step towards a fully 
verified voting machine, and helps the public gain con- 
fidence in a critical tool for democracy. We present a 
voting system design and discuss our experience build- 
ing a prototype implementation based on the design in 
Java and C. 


1 Introduction 


With a recent flurry of reports criticizing the trustwor- 
thiness of direct recording electronic (DRE) voting ma- 
chines, computer scientists have not been able to allay 
voters’ concerns about this critical infrastructure [17, 29, 
33, 38]. The problems are manifold: poor use of cryptog- 
raphy, buffer overflows, and in at least one study, poorly 
commented code. Given these problems, how can we 
reason about, or even prove, security properties of voting 
machines? 

The ultimate security goal would be a system where 
any voter, without any special training, could easily con- 
vince themselves about the correctness of all relevant 
security properties. Our goal is not so ambitious; we 
address convincing those with the ability to understand 
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code the correctness of a few security properties. For 
clarity, we focus on two important security properties in 
the body of this paper. Verification of these properties, as 
well as the others we describe elsewhere in this paper, are 
a step towards the full verification of a voting machine. 


Property 1 None of a voter’s interactions with the vot- 
ing machine, including the final ballot, can affect any 


subsequent voter’s sessions’. 


One way to understand this property is to consider a 
particular voting system design that exhibits the prop- 
erty. A DRE can be “memoryless,” so that after indelibly 
storing the ballot, it erases all traces of the voter’s actions 
from its RAM. This way, a DRE cannot use the voter’s 
choices in making future decisions. A DRE that achieves 
Property 1 will prevent two large classes of attacks: one 
against election integrity and another against privacy. A 
DRE that is memoryless cannot decide to change its be- 
havior in the afternoon on election day if it sees the elec- 
tion trending unfavorably for one candidate. Similarly, 
successful verification of this property guarantees that a 
voter, possibly with the help of the DRE or election in- 
sider, cannot access a prior voter’s selections. 

A second property is: 


Property 2 A ballot cannot be cast without the voter’s 
consent to cast. 


Property 2 ensures the voter’s ballot is only cast with 
their consent; combined with other security properties, 
the property helps ensure the voter’s ballot is cast in an 
unmodified form. 

In Section 8, we discuss additional target properties 
for our architecture, and we discuss strategies for how to 
prove and implement those properties successfully. 


!Note that we do allow certain unavoidable interactions, e.g., after 
the ballot storage device becomes “full,” a voting machine should not 
allow subsequent voters to vote. 
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Current DREs are not amenable to verification of these 
security properties; for instance, version 4.3.1 of the 
Diebold AccuVote-TS electronic voting machine con- 
sists of 34712? lines of vendor-written C++ source code, 
all of which must be analyzed to ensure Properties 1 
and 2. One problem with current DRE systems, in other 
words, is that the trusted computing base (TCB) is sim- 
ply too large. The larger problem, however, is the code 
simply is not structured to verify security properties. 

In this paper, we develop a new architecture that sig- 
nificantly reduces the size of the TCB for verification 
of these properties. Our goal is to make voting systems 
more amenable to efficient verification, meaning that im- 
plementations can be verified to be free of malicious 
logic. By appropriate architecture design, we reduce the 
amount of code that would need to be verified (e.g., using 
formal methods) or otherwise audited (e.g., in an infor- 
mal line-by-line source code review) before we can trust 
the software, thereby enhancing our ability to gain confi- 
dence in the software. We stress that our architecture as- 
sumes voters will be diligent: we assume that each voter 
will closely monitor their interaction with the voting ma- 
chines and look for anomalous behavior, checking (for 
example) that her chosen candidate appears in the confir- 
mation page. 

We present techniques that we believe are applicable 
to DREs. We develop a partial voting system, but we em- 
phasize that this work is not complete. As we discuss in 
Section 2, voting systems comprise many different steps 
and procedures: pre-voting, ballot preparation, audit trail 
management, post-election, recounts, and an associated 
set of safeguard procedures. Our system only addresses 
the active voting phase. As such, we do not claim that our 
system is a replacement for an existing DRE or a DRE 
system with a paper audit trail system. See Section 7 for 
a discussion of using paper trails with our architecture. 


Technical elements of our approach. We highlight two 
of the key ideas behind our approach. First, we fo- 
cus on creating a trustworthy vote confirmation process. 
Most machines today divide the voting process into two 
phases: an initial vote selection process, where the voter 
indicates who they wish to vote for; and a vote confirma- 
tion process, where the voter is shown a summary screen 
listing their selections and given an opportunity to review 
and confirm these selections before casting their ballot. 
The vote selection code is potentially the most complex 
part of the system, due to the need for complex user inter- 
face logic. However, if the confirmation process is easy 
to verify, we can verify many important security prop- 
erties without analyzing the vote selection process. Our 


2Kohno et al. count the total number of lines in their paper [17]; for 
a fair comparison with our work, we look at source lines of code, which 
excludes comments and whitespace from the final number. Hence, the 
numbers cited in their paper differ from the figure we list. 


architecture splits the vote confirmation code into a sepa- 
rate module whose integrity is protected using hardware 
isolation techniques. This simple idea greatly reduces 
the size of the TCB and means that only the vote con- 
firmation logic (but not the vote selection logic) needs 
to be examined during a code review for many security 
properties, such as Property 2. 

Second, we use hardware resets to help ensure Prop- 
erty 1. In our architecture, most modules are designed 
to be stateless; when two voters vote in succession, their 
execution should be independent. We use hard resets to 
restore the state of these components to a consistent ini- 
tial value between voters, eliminating the risk of privacy 
breaches and ensuring that all voters are treated equally 
by the machine. 

Our architecture provides several benefits. It preserves 
the voting experience that voters are used to with current 
DREs. It is compatible with accessibility features, such 
as audio interfaces for voters with visual impairments, 
though we stress that we do not implement such features 
in our prototype. It can be easily combined with a voter- 
verified paper audit trail (VVPAT). Our prototype imple- 
mentation contains only 5 085 lines of trusted code. 


2 Voting overview 


DREs. A direct recording electronic (DRE) voting ma- 
chine is typically a stand-alone device with storage, a 
processor, and a computer screen that presents a voter 
with election choices and records their selections so they 
can be counted as part of the canvass. These devices 
often use an LCD and touch screen to interact with the 
voter. Visually impaired voters can generally use alter- 
nate input and output methods, which presents a boon to 
some voters who previously required assistance to vote. 


Pre-election setup. The full election process incorpo- 
rates many activities beyond what a voter typically ex- 
periences in the voting booth. Although the exact pro- 
cesses differ depending on the specific voting technol- 
ogy in question, Figure 1 overviews the common steps 
for DRE-based voting. In the pre-voting stage, election 
officials prepare ballot definition files describing the pa- 
rameters of the election. Ballot definition files can be 
very complex [24], containing not only a list of races and 
values indicating how many selections a voter can make 
for each race, but also containing copies of the ballots 
in multiple languages, audio tracks for visually impaired 
voters (possibly also in multiple languages), fields that 
vary by precinct, and fields that vary by the voter’s party 
affiliation for use in primaries. Election officials gener- 
ally use external software to help them generate the ballot 
definition files. After creating the ballot definition files, 
an election worker will load those files onto the DRE vot- 
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Figure 1: Major steps in the voting process when using DREs. The shaded portions are internal to the DREs. In this 
work, we mainly address voter authentication, interaction, and vote storage. 





ing machines. Before polls open, election officials gen- 
erally print a “zero tape,’ which shows that no one cast a 
ballot prior to the start of the election. 


Active voting. When a voter Alice wishes to vote, she 
must first interact with election officials to prove that she 
is eligible to vote. The election officials then give her 
some token or mechanism to allow her to authenticate 
herself to the DRE as an authorized voter. Once the DRE 
verifies the token, the DRE displays the ballot informa- 
tion appropriate for Alice, e.g., the ballot might be in Al- 
ice’s native language or, for primaries, be tailored to Al- 
ice’s party affiliation. After Alice selects the candidates 
she wishes to vote for, the DRE displays a “confirmation 
screen” summarizing Alice’s selections. Alice can then 
either accept the list and cast her ballot, or reject it and 
return to editing her selections. Once she approves her 
ballot, the DRE stores the votes onto durable storage and 
invalidates her token so that she cannot vote again. 


Finalization & post-voting. When the polls are closed, 
the DRE ensures that no further votes can be cast and 
then prints a “summary tape,” containing an unofficial 
tally of the number of votes for each candidate. Poll 
workers then transport the removable storage medium 
containing cast ballot images, along with the zero tape, 
summary tape, and other materials, to a central facility 
for tallying. During the canvass, election officials accu- 
mulate vote totals and cross-check the consistency of all 
these records. 


Additional steps. In addition to the main steps above, 
election officials can employ various auditing and test- 
ing procedures to check for malicious behavior. For ex- 
ample, some jurisdictions use parallel testing, which in- 
volves sequestering a few machines, entering a known set 
of ballots, and checking whether the final tally matches 
the expected tally. Also, one could envision repeating the 
vote-tallying process with a third-party tallying applica- 


tion, although we are unaware of any instance where this 
particular measure has been used in practice. While these 
additional steps can help detect problems, they are by no 
means sufficient. 


3 Goals and assumptions 


Security goals. For clarity, in the body of this paper we 
focus on enabling efficient verification of Properties 1 
and 2 (see Section 1), though we hope to enable the effi- 
cient verification of other properties as well. Property 1 
reflects a privacy goal: an adversary should not be able 
to learn any information about how a voter voted besides 
what is revealed by the published election totals. Prop- 
erty 2 reflects an integrity goal: even in the presence of 
an adversary, the DRE should record the voter’s vote ex- 
actly as the voter wishes. Further, an adversary should 
not be able to undetectably alter the vote once it is stored. 
We wish to preserve these properties against the classes 
of adversaries discussed below. 


Wholesale and retail attacks. A wholesale attack is one 
that, when mounted, has the potential of affecting a broad 
number of deployed DREs. A classic example might be a 
software engineer at a major DRE manufacturer inserting 
malicious logic into her company’s DRE software. Prior 
work has provided evidence that this it is a concern for 
real elections [3]. Such an attack could have nationwide 
impact and could compromise the integrity of entire elec- 
tions, if not detected. Protecting against such wholesale 
attacks is one of our primary goals. In contrast, a retail 
attack is one restricted to a small number of DREs or a 
particular polling location. A classic retail attack might 
be a poll worker stuffing ballots in a paper election, or 
selectively spoiling ballots for specific candidates. 


Classes of adversaries. We desire a voting system that: 


e Protects against wholesale attacks by election offi- 
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cials, vendors, and other insiders. 


e Protects against retail attacks by insiders when the 
attacks do not involve compromising the physical 
security of the DRE or the polling place (e.g., by 
modifying the hardware or software in the DRE or 
tampering with its surrounding environment). 


e Protects against attacks by outsiders, e.g., voters, 
when the attacks do not involve compromising 
physical security. 


We explicitly do not consider the following possible 
goals: 


e Protect against retail attacks by election insiders 
and vendors when the attacks do involve compro- 
mising physical security. 


e Protect against attacks by outsiders, e.g., voters, 
when the attacks do involve compromising physical 
security. 


On the adversaries that we explicitly do not consider. 
We explicitly exclude the last two adversaries above be- 
cause we believe that adversaries who can violate the 
physical security of the DRE will always be able to sub- 
vert the operation of that DRE, no matter how it is de- 
signed or implemented. Also, we are less concerned 
about physical attacks by outsiders because they are typi- 
cally retail attacks: they require modifying each individ- 
ual voting machine one-by-one, which is not practical to 
do on a large scale. For example, to attack privacy, a 
poll worker could mount a camera in the voting booth 
or, more challenging but still conceivable, an outsider 
could use Tempest technologies to infer a voter’s vote 
from electromagnetic emissions [18, 37]. To attack the 
integrity of the voting process, a poll worker with enough 
resources could replace an entire DRE with a DRE of 
her own. Since this attack is possible, we also do not 
try to protect against a poll worker that might selectively 
replace internal components in a DRE. We assume elec- 
tion officials have deployed adequate physical security to 
defend against these attacks. 

We assume that operating procedures are adequate to 
prevent unauthorized modifications to the voting ma- 
chine’s hardware or software. Consequently, the prob- 
lem we consider is how to ensure that the original design 
and implementation are secure. While patches and up- 
grades to the voting system firmware and software may 
occasionally be necessary, we do not consider how to se- 
curely distribute software, firmware, and patches, nor do 
we consider version control between components. 


Attentive voters. We assume that voters are attentive. 
We require voters to check that the votes shown on the 


confirmation screen do indeed accurately reflect their in- 
tentions; otherwise, we will not be able to make any 
guarantees about whether the voter’s ballot is cast as in- 
tended. Despite our reliance on this assumption, we re- 
alize it may not hold for all people. Voters are fallible 
and not all will properly verify their choices. To put it 
another way, our system offers voters the opportunity to 
verify their vote. If voters do not take advantage of this 
opportunity, we cannot help them. We do not assume 
that all voters will avail themselves of this opportunity, 
but we try to ensure that those who do, are protected. 


4 Architecture 


We focus this paper on our design and implementation 
of the “active voting” phase of the election process (cf. 
Figure 1). We choose to focus on this step because we be- 
lieve it to be one of the most crucial and challenging part 
of the election, requiring interaction with voters and the 
ability to ensure the integrity and privacy of their votes. 
We remark that we attempt to reduce the trust in the can- 
vassing phase by designing a DRE whose output record 
is both privacy-preserving (anonymized) and integrity- 
protected. 


4.1 Architecture motivations 


To see how specific design changes to traditional vot- 
ing architectures can help verify properties, we will go 
through a series of design exercises starting from current 
DRE architectures and finishing at our design. The exer- 
cises will be motivated by trying to design a system that 
clearly exhibits Properties 1 and 2. 


Resetting for independence. A traditional DRE, for ex- 
ample the Diebold AccuVote-TS, is designed as a single 
process. The functions of the DRE—validating the voter, 
presenting choices, confirming those choices, storing the 
ballot, and administrative functions—are all a part of the 
same address space. 

Let us examine one particular strategy we can use to 
better verify Property 1 (“memorylessness”’), which re- 
quires that one voter’s selections must not influence the 
voting experience observed by the next voter. Suppose 
after every voter has voted, the voting machine is turned 
off and then restarted. This is enough to ensure that 
the voting machine’s memory will not contain any in- 
formation about the prior voter’s selections when it starts 
up. Of course, the prior voter’s selections must still be 
recorded on permanent storage (e.g., on disk) for later 
counting, so we also need some mechanism to prevent 
the machine from reading the contents of that storage 
medium. One conservative strategy would be to simply 
require that any file the DRE writes to must always be 
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Figure 2: Our architecture, at an abstract level. For the properties we consider, the VoteSelection module need not be 
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opened in write-only mode, and should never be opened 
for reading. More generally, we can allow the DRE to 
read from some files, such as configuration files, as long 
as the DRE does not have the ability to write to them. 
Thus the set of files on permanent storage are partitioned 
into two classes: a set of read-only files (which cannot 
be modified by the DRE), and a set of write-only files 
(which cannot be read by the DRE). To summarize, our 
strategy for enforcing Property | involves two prongs: 


1. Ensure that a reboot is always triggered after a voter 
ends their session. 


2. Check every place a file can be opened to ensure 
that data files are write-only, and configuration files 
are read-only. 


There must still be a mechanism to prevent the DRE from 
overwriting existing data, even if it cannot read that data. 

We introduce a separate component whose sole job is 
to manage the reset process. The BallotBox triggers the 
ResetModule after a ballot is stored. The reset module 
then reboots a large portion of the DRE and manages the 
startup process. We use a separate component so that it 
is simple to audit the correctness of the ResetModule. 

We emphasize this design strategy is not the only way 
to verify this particular property. Rather, it is one tech- 
nique we can implement that reduces the problem of en- 
forcing Property 1 to the problem of enforcing a checklist 
of easier-to-verify conditions that suffice to ensure Prop- 
erty 1 will always hold. 


Isolation of confirmation process. In considering Prop- 
erty 2, which requires the voter’s consent to cast in order 
for the ballot to be stored, we will again see how mod- 
ifying the DRE’s architecture in specific ways can help 
verify correctness of this property. 


The consent property in consideration requires audi- 
tors to confidently reason about the casting procedures. 
An auditor (perhaps using program analysis tools) may 
have an easier time reasoning about the casting process 
if it is isolated from the rest of the voting process. In 
our architecture, we take this approach in combining the 
casting and confirmation process, while isolating it from 
the vote selection functionality of the DRE. With a care- 
ful design, we only need to consider this sub-portion to 
verify Property 2. 

From our DRE design in the previous section, we in- 
troduce a new component, called the VoteConfirmation 
module. With this change, the voter first interacts with 
a VoteSelection module that presents the ballot choices. 
After making their selections, control flow passes to the 
VoteConfirmation module that performs a limited role: 
presenting the voter’s prior selections and then waiting 
for the voter to either 1) choose to modify their se- 
lections, or 2) choose to cast their ballot. Since the 
VoteConfirmation module has limited functionality, it 
only needs limited support for GUI code; as we show 
in Section 6.1 we can more easily analyze its correctness 
since its scope is limited. If the voter decides to modify 
the ballot, control returns to the VoteSelection module. 

Note the voter interacts with two separate compo- 
nents: first the VoteSelection component and then 
VoteConfirmation. There are two ways to mediate the 
voter’s interactions with the two components: 1) endow 
each component with its own I/O system and screen; 
2) use one I/O system and a trusted I/O “multiplexor” 
to manage which component can access the screen at 
atime. The latter approach has a number of favorable 
features. Perhaps the most important is that it preserves 
the voter’s experience as provided by existing DRE sys- 
tems. A voting machine with two screens requires voters 
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to change their voting patterns, and can introduce the op- 
portunity for confusion or even security vulnerabilities. 
Another advantage is cost: a second screen adds cost and 
complexity. One downside is that we must now verify 
properties about the [OMultiplexor. For example, it must 
route the input and output to the proper module at the 
appropriate times. 

In the the final piece of our architecture, we introduce 
a VoteCore component. After the voter interacts with the 
VoteSelection system and then the VoteConfirmation 
module to approve their selection, the VoteCore compo- 
nent stores the ballot on indelible storage in its BallotBox 
and then cancels the voter’s authentication token. Then, 
as we described above, it initiates a reset with the 
ResetModule to clear the state of all modules. 

Let us return to our original property: how can we 
verify that a ballot can only be cast with the voter’s ap- 
proval? With our architecture, it suffices to verify that: 


1. A ballot can only enter the VoteCore through the 
VoteConfirmation module. 


2. The VoteCore gives the voter the opportunity to re- 
view the exact contents of the ballot. 


3. A ballot can only be cast if the voter unambiguously 
signals their intent to cast. 


To prove the last condition, we add hardware to simplify 
an auditor’s understanding of the system, as well as to 
avoid calibration issues with the touch screen interface. 
A physical cast button, enabled only by the confirma- 
tion module, acts as a gate to stop the ballot between the 
VoteSelection and VoteCore modules. The software in 
the VoteConfirmation module does not send the ballot 
to the VoteCore until the CastButton is depressed; and, 
since it is enabled only in the VoteConfirmation module, 
it is easy to gain assurance that the ballot cannot be cast 
without the voter’s consent. Section 6.1 will show how 
we achieve this property based on the code and architec- 
ture. 

There is a danger if we must adjust the system’s ar- 
chitecture to meet each particular security property: a 
design meeting all security properties may be too com- 
plex. However, in Section 8, we discuss other security 
properties and sketch how we can verify them with the 
current architecture. Isolating the confirmation process 
is a key insight that can simplify verifying other prop- 
erties. The confirmation process is at the heart of many 
properties, and a small, easily understood confirmation 
process helps not just in verifying Property 2. 


4.2 Detailed module descriptions 


Voter authentication. After a voter signs in at a polling 
station, an election official would give that voter a vot- 


ing token. In our implementation, we use a magnetic 
stripe card, but the token could also be a smartcard or a 
piece of paper with a printed security code. Each voting 
token is valid for only one voting machine. To begin vot- 
ing, the voter inserts the token into the designated vot- 
ing machine. The VoteCore module reads the contents 
of the token and verifies that the token is designated to 
work on this machine (via a serial number check), is in- 
tended for this particular election, has not been used with 
this machine before, and is signed using some public- 
key signature scheme. If the verification is successful, 
the VoteCore module communicates the contents of the 
voting token to the VoteSelection module. 


Vote selection. The VoteSelection module parses the 
ballot definition file and interacts with the voter, allow- 
ing the voter to select candidates and vote on referenda. 
The voting token indicates which ballot to use, e.g., a 
Spanish ballot if the voter’s native language is Spanish 
or a Democratic ballot if the voter is a Democrat voting 
in a primary. The VoteSelection module is intended to 
follow the rules outlined in the ballot definition file, e.g., 
allowing the voter to choose up to three candidates or to 
rank the candidates in order of preference. Of course, the 
VoteSelection module is untrusted and may contain ma- 
licious logic, so there is no guarantee that it operates as 
intended. The VoteSelection module interacts with the 
voter via the [OMultiplexor. 


Vote confirmation. After the voter is comfortable with 
her votes, the VoteSelection module sends a descrip- 
tion of the voter’s preferences to the VoteConfirmation 
module. The VoteConfirmation module interacts with 
the voter via the |OMultiplexor, displaying a summary 
screen indicating the current selections and prompting 
the voter to approve or reject this ballot. If the voter ap- 
proves, the VoteConfirmation module sends the ballot 
image® to the VoteCore module so it can be recorded. 
The VoteConfirmation module is constructed so that 
the data that the VoteConfirmation module sends to the 
VoteCore module is exactly the data that it received from 
the VoteSelection module. 


Storing votes and canceling voter authentication to- 
kens. After receiving a description of the votes from 
the VoteConfirmation module, the VoteCore atomically 
stores the votes and cancels the voter authentication to- 
ken. Votes are stored on a durable, history-independent, 
tamper-evident, and subliminal-free vote storage mech- 
anism [25]. By “atomically,’ we mean that once the 
VoteCore component begins storing the votes and can- 
celing the authentication token, it will not be reset until 
after those actions complete. After those actions both 
complete, the VoteCore will trigger a reset by sending a 


3A ballot image is merely a list of who this voter has voted for. It 
need not be an actual image or picture. 
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message to the ResetModule. Looking ahead, the only 
other occasion for the ResetModule to trigger a reset is 
when requested by VoteCore in response to a user wish- 
ing to cancel her voting session. 


Cleaning up between sessions. Upon receiving a sig- 
nal from the VoteCore, the ResetModule will reset all 
the other components. After those components awake 
from the reset, they will inform the ResetModule. Af- 
ter all components are awake, the ResetModule tells all 
the components to start, thereby initiating the next vot- 
ing session and allowing the next voter to vote. We 
also allow the VoteCore module to trigger a reset via the 
ResetModule if the voter decides to cancel their voting 
process; when a voter triggers a reset in this way, the 
voter’s authentication token is not canceled and the voter 
can use that token to vote again on that machine at a later 
time. Although the VoteCore has access to external me- 
dia to store votes and canceled authentication tokens, all 
other state in this component is reset. 


Enforcing a trusted path between the voter and the 
VoteConfirmation module. Although the above dis- 
cussion only mentions the IOMultiplexor in passing, 
the IOMultiplexor plays a central role in the secu- 
rity of our design. Directly connecting the LCD and 
touch screen to both the VoteSelection module and the 
VoteConfirmation module would be unsafe: it would 
allow a malicious VoteSelection module to retain con- 
trol of the LCD and touch screen forever and display a 
spoofed confirmation screen, fooling the voter into think- 
ing she is interacting with the trusted VoteConfirmation 
module when she is actually interacting with mali- 
cious code. The IOMultiplexor mediates access to the 
LCD and touch screen to prevent such attacks. It en- 
forces the invariant that only one module may have con- 
trol over the LCD and touch screen at a time: either 
VoteConfirmation or VoteSelection may have control, 
but not both. Moreover, VoteConfirmation is given 
precedence: if it requests control, it is given exclusive 
access and VoteSelection is locked out. This allows our 
system to establish a trusted path between the voter in- 
terface and the VoteConfirmation module. 


4.3  Hardware-enforced separation 


Our architecture requires components to be protected 
from each other, so that a malicious VoteSelection com- 
ponent cannot tamper with or observe the state or code 
of other components. One possibility would be to use 
some form of software isolation, such as putting each 
component in a separate process (relying on the OS for 
isolation), in a separate virtual machine (relying on the 
VMM), or in a separate Java applet (relying on the JVM). 

Instead, we use hardware isolation as a simple method 


for achieving strong isolation. We execute each mod- 
ule on its own microprocessor (with its own CPU, RAM, 
and I/O interfaces). This relies on physical isolation in 
an intuitive way: if two microprocessors are not con- 
nected by any communication channel, then they cannot 
directly affect each other. Verification of the intercon- 
nection topology of the components in our architecture 
consequently reduces to verifying the physical separation 
of the hardware and verifying the interconnects between 
them. Historically, the security community has focused 
primarily on software isolation because hardware isola- 
tion was viewed as prohibitively expensive [32]. How- 
ever, we argue that the price of a microprocessor has 
fallen dramatically enough that today hardware isolation 
is easily affordable, and we believe the reduction in com- 
plexity easily justifies the extra cost. 

With this approach to isolation, the communication el- 
ements between modules acquire special importance, be- 
cause they determine the way that modules are able to in- 
teract. We carefully structured our design to simplify the 
connection topology as much as possible. Figure 3 sum- 
marizes the interconnectivity topology, and we describe 
several key aspects of our design below. 

We remark that when multiple hardware components 
are used, one should ensure that the same versions of 
code run on each component. 


Buses and wires. Our hardware-based architecture em- 
ploys two types of communication channels: buses and 
wires. Buses provide high-speed unidirectional or bidi- 
rectional communication between multiple components. 
Wires are a simple signaling element with one bit of 
state; they can be either high or low, and typically are 
used to indicate the presence or absence of some event. 
Wires are unidirectional: one component (the sender) 
will set the value of a wire but never read it, and the other 
component (the receiver) will read the value of the wire 
but never set it. Wires are initially low, and can be set, 
but not cleared; once a wire goes high, it remains high 
until its controlling component is reset. We assume that 
wires are reliable but buses are potentially unreliable. 

To deal with dropped or garbled messages without in- 
troducing too much complexity, we use an extremely 
simple communication protocol. Our protocol is con- 
nectionless and does not contain any in-band signaling 
(e.g., SYN or ACK packets). When a component in our 
architecture wishes to transmit a message, it will repeat- 
edly send that message over the bus until it is reset or it 
receives an out-of-band signal to stop transmitting. The 
sender appends a hash of the message to the message. 
The receiver accepts the first message with a valid hash, 
and then acknowledges receipt with an out-of-band sig- 
nal. This acknowledgment might be conveyed by chang- 
ing a wire’s value from low to high, and the sender can 
poll this wire to identify when to stop transmitting. Com- 
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Figure 3: Our architecture, showing the hardware communication elements. 





ponents that need replay protection can add a sequence 
number to their messages. 


Using buses and wires. We now describe how to in- 
stantiate the communication paths in our high-level de- 
sign from Section 4.2 with buses and wires. Once 
the VoteCore module reads a valid token, it repeatedly 
sends the data on the token to VoteSelection until it re- 
ceives a message from VoteConfirmation. After stor- 
ing the vote and canceling the authentication token, the 
VoteCore module triggers a reset by setting its wire to 
the ResetModule high. 


To communicate with the voter, the VoteSelection 
component creates a bitmap of an image, packages that 
image into a message , and repeatedly sends that message 
to the |OMultiplexor. Since the VoteSelection module 
may send many images, it includes in each message a se- 
quence number; this sequence number does not change if 
the image does not change. Also included in the message 
is a list of virtual buttons, each described by a globally 
unique button name and the x- and y-coordinates of the 
region. The lOMultiplexor will continuously read from 
its input source (initially the VoteSelection module) and 
draw to the LCD every bitmap that it receives with a new 
sequence number. The IOMultiplexor also interprets in- 
puts from the touch screen, determines whether the in- 
puts correspond to a virtual button and, if so, repeatedly 


writes the name of the region to the VoteSelection mod- 
ule until it has new voter input. Naming the regions pre- 
vents user input on one screen from being interpreted as 
input on a different screen. 


When the voter chooses to proceed from the vote 
selection phase to the vote confirmation phase, the 
VoteConfirmation module will receive a ballot from the 
VoteSelection module. The VoteConfirmation mod- 
ule will then set its wire to the !OMultiplexor high. 
When the |[OMultiplexor detects this wire going high, 
it will empty all its input and output bus buffers, re- 
set its counter for messages from the VoteSelection 
module, and then only handle input and output for the 
VoteConfirmation module (ignoring any messages from 
VoteSelection). If the VoteConfirmation module deter- 
mines that the user wishes to return to the VoteSelection 
module and edit her votes, the VoteConfirmation mod- 
ule will set its wire to the VoteSelection module high. 
The VoteSelection module will then use its bus to 
VoteConfirmation to repeatedly acknowledge that this 
wire is high. After receiving this acknowledgment, the 
VoteConfirmation module will reset itself, thereby clear- 
ing all internal state and also lowering its wires to the 
IOMultiplexor and VoteSelection modules. Upon de- 
tecting that this wire returns low, the |OMultiplexor will 
clear all its input and output buffers and return to han- 
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dling the input and output for VoteSelection. The pur- 
pose for the handshake between the VoteConfirmation 
module and the VoteSelection module is to prevent the 
VoteConfirmation module from resetting and then im- 
mediately triggering on the receipt of the voter’s previ- 
ous selection (without this handshake, the VoteSelection 
module would continuously send the voter’s previous se- 
lections, regardless of whether VoteConfirmation reset 
itself). 


4.4 Reducing the complexity of trusted 
components 


We now discuss further aspects of our design that facili- 
tate the creation of implementations with minimal trusted 
code. 


Resets. Each module (except for the ResetModule) in- 
teracts with the ResetModule via three wires, the initial 
values of which are all low: a ready wire controlled by 
the component and reset and start wires controlled by 
the ResetModule. The purpose of these three wires is to 
coordinate resets to avoid a situation where one compo- 
nent believes that it is handling the z-th voter while an- 
other component believes that it is handling the (i+ 1)-th 
voter. 

The actual interaction between the wires is as follows. 
When a component first boots, it waits to complete any 
internal initialization steps and then sets the ready wire 
high. The component then blocks until its start wire 
goes high. After the ready wires for all components 
connected to the ResetModule go high, the ResetModule 
sets each component’s start wire high, thereby allowing 
all components to proceed with handling the first voting 
session. 

Upon completion of a voting session, i.e., after re- 
ceiving a signal from the VoteCore component, the 
ResetModule sets each component’s reset wire high. 
This step triggers each component to reset. The 
ResetModule keeps the reset wires high until all the 
component ready wires go low, meaning that the com- 
ponents have stopped executing. The ResetModule sub- 
sequently sets the reset wire low, allowing the compo- 
nents to reboot. The above process with the ready and 
start wires is then repeated. 


Cast and cancel buttons. Our hardware architecture 
uses two physical buttons, a cast button and a cancel but- 
ton. These buttons directly connect the user to an indi- 
vidual component, simplifying the task of establishing 
a trusted path for cast and cancel requests. Our use of a 
hardware button (rather than a user interface element dis- 
played on the LCD) is intended to give voters a way to 
know that their vote will be cast. If we used a virtual cast 
button, a malicious VoteSelection module could draw a 


spoofed cast button on the LCD and swallow the user’s 
vote, making the voter think that they have cast their vote 
when in fact nothing was recorded and leaving the voter 
with no way to detect this attack. In contrast, a physical 
cast button allows attentive voters to detect these attacks 
(an alternative might be to use a physical “vote recorded” 
light in the VoteCore). Additionally, if we used a vir- 
tual cast button, miscalibration of the touch screen could 
trigger accidental invocation of the virtual cast button 
against the voter’s wishes. While calibration issues may 
still affect the ability of a user to scroll through a multi- 
screen confirmation process, we anticipate that such a 
problem will be easier to recover from than touch screen 
miscalibrations causing the DRE to incorrectly store a 
vote. To ensure that a malicious VoteSelection module 
does not trick the user into pressing the cast button pre- 
maturely, the VoteConfirmation module will only enable 
the cast button after it detects that the user paged through 
all the vote confirmation screens. 

We want voters to be able to cancel the voting process 
at any time, regardless of whether they are interacting 
with the VoteSelection or VoteConfirmation modules. 
Since the VoteSelection module is untrusted, one pos- 
sibility would be to have the IOMultiplexor implement 
a virtual cancel button or conditionally pass data to the 
VoteConfirmation module even when the VoteSelection 
module is active. Rather than introduce these complexi- 
ties, we chose to have the VoteCore module handle can- 
cellation via a physical cancel button. The cancel button 
is enabled (and physically lit by an internal light) until 
the VoteCore begins the process of storing a ballot and 
canceling an authentication token. 


5 Prototype implementation 


To evaluate the feasibility of the architecture presented in 
Section 4, we built a prototype implementation. Our pro- 
totype uses off-the-shelf “gumstix connex 400xm” com- 
puters. These computers measure 2cm by 8cm in size, 
cost $144 apiece, and contain an Intel XScale PXA255 
processor with a 400 MHz StrongARM core, 64 MB of 
RAM, and 16 MB of flash for program storage. We en- 
able hardware isolation by using a separate gumstix for 
each component in our architecture. 

We do not claim that the gumstix would be the best 
way to engineer an actual voting system intended for use 
in the field. However, the gumstix have many advantages 
as a platform for prototyping the architecture. In con- 
junction with an equally sized expansion board, the pro- 
cessors support three external RS-232 serial ports, which 
transmit bidirectional data at 115200 kbps. We use se- 
rial ports as our buses. Additionally, each gumstix sup- 
ports many general purpose input/output (GPIO) regis- 
ters, which we use for our wires. Finally, the XScale 
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Figure 4: We show the front and back of a gumstix as 
well as an expansion board through which the GPIO and 
serial ports are soldered. The quarter gives an indication 
of the physical size of these components. 





processor supports an LCD and touch screen interface. 

The gumstix platform’s well-designed toolchain and 
software environment greatly simplified building our 
prototype. The gumstix, and our prototype, use a min- 
imal Linux distribution as their operating system. Our 
components are written in Java and run on the Mi- 
crodoc J9 Java VM; its JIT provides a significant speed 
advantage over the more portable JamVM Java inter- 
preter. Our choice of Java is twofold: it is a type-safe 
language and so prevents a broad range of exploits; sec- 
ondly, several program verification tools are available 
for verifying invariants in Java code [8, 19]. C# is an- 
other natural language choice since it too is type-safe 
and the Spec# [5] tool could aid in verification, but C# 
is not supported as well on Linux. We view a rich sta- 
ble of effective verification tools to be just as important 
as type-safety in choosing the implementation language 
since software tools can improve confidence in the voting 
software’s correctness. Both can eliminate large classes 
of bugs. 


5.1 Implementation primitives 


Our architecture requires implementations of two sepa- 
rate communications primitives: buses and wires. It is 
straightforward to implement buses using serial ports on 
the gumstix. To do so, we expose connectors for the se- 
rial ports via an expansion board connected to the main 
processor. Figures 4 and 5 show an example of such an 
expansion board. We additionally disable the get ty ter- 
minal running on the serial ports to allow conflict free use 
of all three serial ports. The PXA255 processor has 84 
GPIO pins, each controlled by registers; we implement 
wires using these GPIOs. A few of the pins are exposed 





Figure 5: The mounting board for a single component. It 
contains three serial ports (along the top), 4 GPIO pins 
and a ground pin (along the right side), as well as a gum- 
stix processor board mounted atop an expansion board. 





on our expansion board and allow two components to be 
interconnected via their exposed GPIO pins. Each GPIO 
pin can be set in a number of modes. The processor can 
set the pin “high” so that the pin has a 3.3 volt difference 
between the reference ground; otherwise, it is low and 
has a 0 voltage difference between ground. Alternatively, 
a processor can poll the pin’s state. To enforce the uni- 
directional communication property, particularly when a 
single wire is connected to more than two GPIOs, we 
could use a diode, which allows current to flow in only 
one direction *. We currently rely on software to enforce 
that once a GPIO is set high, it cannot ever be set low 
without first restarting the process; this is a property one 
could enforce in hardware via a latch, though our current 
prototype does not do so yet. 

In addition to the GPIOs, the PXA255 exposes an 
NRESET pin. Applying a 3.3v signal to the NRESET 
pin causes the processor to immediately halt execution; 
when the signal is removed, the processor begins in a 
hard boot sequence. The gumstix are able to reboot in 
under 10 seconds without any optimizations, making the 
NRESET pin nearly ideal to clear a component’s state 
during a reset. Unfortunately, the specifics of the reboot 
sequence causes slight problems for our usage. While the 
NRESET wire is held high, the GPIO pins are also high. 
In the case where one component reboots before another 
(or where selective components are reboot), setting the 
GPIOs high will inadvertently propagate a signal along 
the wire to the other components. Ideally, the pins would 
be low during reset. We surmise that designing a chip 
for our ideal reset behavior would not be difficult given 


4Even this may not be enough, since an actual diode does not be- 
have as the idealized diode we rely upon. 
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Figure 6: A picture of our prototype implementation. 
There is one board for each component in the system. 
The magnetic swipe card (along the left) is used for au- 
thentication, while the cast button is in the upper left 
component. 





sufficient hardware expertise. Since the microprocessors 
in our platform do not exhibit our ideal behavior, in our 
prototype we have a separate daemon connected to an 
ordinary GPIO wire that stops the Java process running 
the component code when the reset pin goes high and 
then resets all wire state to low. The daemon starts a new 
component process when the signal to its reset pin is re- 
moved. This is just a way of emulating, in software, the 
NRESET semantics we prefer. Of course, a production- 
quality implementation would enforce these semantics in 
trusted hardware. 

We use a Kanecal KaneSwipe GIT-100 magnetic card 
reader for authorizing voters to use the machine. A voter 
would receive a card with authentication information on 
it from poll workers upon signing in. The voter cannot 
forge the authentication information (since it contains a 
public key signature), but can use it to vote once on a 
designated DRE. The reader has an RS-232 interface, so 
we are able to use it in conjunction with the serial port 
on the gumstix. 


Finally, our implementation of the VoteCore compo- 
nent uses a compact flash card to store cast ballot im- 
ages and invalid magcard identifiers. Election officials 
can remove the flash card and transport it to county head- 
quarters after the close of polls. A deployed DRE might 
use stronger privacy-protection mechanisms, such as 
a history-independent, tamper-evident, and subliminal- 
free data structure [25]. For redundancy, we expect a 
deployed DRE to also store multiple copies of the votes 
on several storage devices. A full implementation of 
the VoteSelection component would likely also use some 





Figure 7: The right image shows a screenshot of the 
VoteSelection component displaying referenda from the 
November 2005 election in Berkeley, CA. We flipped a 
coin to choose the response shown on this screen. 





kind of removable storage device to store the ballot def- 
inition file. In our prototype, we hard-code a sample 
ballot definition file into the VoteSelection component. 
This suffices for our purposes in gauging the feasibility 
of other techniques. 

Our prototype consists of five component boards wired 
together in accordance with Figure 3. We implement all 
of the functionality except for the cancel button. See Fig- 
ure 6 for a picture showing the five components and all 
of their interconnections. Communication uses physical 
buses and wires. The I/O multiplexer, after each update 
operation, sends an image over a virtual bus connected 
(connected via the USB network) to the PC for I/O. It 
sends the compressed image it would ordinarily blit to 
the framebuffer to the PC so that the PC can blit it to its 
display. The gumstix only recently supported LCD dis- 
plays, and we view our PC display as an interim solution. 
The additional software complexity for using the LCD is 
minimal as it only requires blitting an image to memory. 

Figure 7 shows our voting software running on the 
gumstix. We used ballot data from the November 2005 
election in Alameda County, California. 


6 Evaluation 
6.1 Verifying the desired properties 


Property 1. Recall that to achieve “memorylessness” 
we must be able to show the DRE is always reset af- 
ter a voter has finished using the machine, and the DRE 
only opens a given file read-only or write-only, but not 
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grabio.set(); 
UPDATE DISPLAY ... 
castenable.set(); 
if (cast.isSet()) f{ 
while (true) { 
toVoteCore.write (ballot) ; 
} 








SAAN EWN = 


Confirm.java 











byte [] ballot = 
fromVoteConf.read() ; 
if (ballot != null) { 
INVALIDATE VOTER TOKEN ... 
ballotbox.write (ballot); 
while (true) { 
resetWire.set(); 
} 





CRMAAIAN EWN = 


VoteCore.java 














Figure 8: Code extracts from the VoteConfirmation and VoteCore modules, respectively. Examining these code 
snippets with the connection topology helps us gain assurance that the architecture achieves Properties | and 2. 





both. To show that the DRE is reset after storing a 
vote, we examine a snippet of the source code from 
VoteCore.java, the source code for the VoteCore 
module in Figure 8. In line 7, after storing the ballot 
into the ballot box, the VoteCore module continuously 
raises the reset wire high. Looking at the connection dia- 
gram from Figure 3, we note the reset wire terminates at 
the ResetModule and induces it to restart all components 
in the system. Further inspecting code not reproduced in 
Figure 8 reveals the only reference to the ballotbox 
is in the constructor and in line 5, so writes to it are con- 
fined to line 5. 

Finally, we need merely examine every file open call 
to make sure they are either read-only or write only. In 
practice, we can guarantee this by ensuring writable files 
are append-only, or for more sophisticated vote storage 
mechanisms as proposed by Molnar et al., that the stor- 
age layer presents a write-only interface to the rest of the 
DRE. 


Property 2. For the “consent-to-cast” property, we need 
to verify two things: 1) the ballot can only enter the 
VoteCore through the VoteConfirmation module, and 2) 
the voter’s consent is required before the ballot can leave 
the VoteConfirmation module. 

Looking first at Confirm.java in Figure 8, the 
VoteConfirmation module first ensures it has control of 
the touch screen as it signals the |OMultiplexor with the 
“grabio” wire. It then displays the ballot over the bus, 
and subsequently enables the cast button. Examining the 
hardware will show the only way the wire can be enabled 
is through a specific GPIO, in fact the one controlled by 
the “castenable” wire. No other component in the sys- 
tem can enable the cast button, since it is not connected 
to any other module. Similarly, no other component in 
the system can send a ballot to the VoteCore module: on 
line 6 of Confirm. java, the VoteConfirmation sends 
the ballot on a bus named “toVoteCore”, which is called 
the “fromVoteConf” bus in VoteCore.java. The 














Java C(JND Total 
Communications 2314 677 = 2991 
Display 416 52 468 
Misc. (interfaces) 25 0 25 
VoteSelection 377 0 377 
VoteConfirmation 126 0 126 
lOMultiplexor 77 0 77 
VoteCore 846 54 900 
ResetModule 121 0 121 
Total 4302 783 5085 











Table 1: Non-comment, non-whitespace lines of code. 





ballot is demarshalled on line 1. Physically examining 
the hardware configuration confirms these connections, 
and shows the ballot data structure can only come from 
the VoteConfirmation module. Finally, in the VoteCore 
module, we see the only use of the ballotbox is at line 5 
where the ballot is written to the box. There are only two 
references to the BallotBox in the VoteCore.java 
source file (full file not shown here), one at the construc- 
tor site and the one shown here. Thus we can be con- 
fident that the only way for a ballot to be passed to the 
BallotBox is if a voter presses the cast button, indicat- 
ing their consent. We must also verify that the images 
displayed to the voter reflect the contents of the ballot. 


6.2 Line counts 


One of our main metrics of success is the size of the 
trusted computing base in our implementation. Our code 
contains shared libraries (for communications, display, 
or interfaces) as well as each of the main four modules in 
the TCB (VoteConfirmation, |OMultiplexor, VoteCore, 
and ResetModule). The VoteSelection module can be 
excluded from the TCB when considering Properties | 
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and 2. Also included in the TCB, but not our line count 
figures, are standard libraries, operating system code, 
and JVM code. 

In Table 1, we show the size of each trusted portion as 
a count of the number of source lines of code, excluding 
comments and whitespace. 

The communications libraries marshal and unmarshal 
data structures and abstract the serial devices and GPIO 
pins. The display libraries render text into our user in- 
terface (used by the VoteConfirmation component) and 
ultimately to the framebuffer. 


7 Applications to VVPATs and crypto- 
graphic voting protocols 


So far we’ve been considering our architecture in the 
context of a stand-alone paperless DRE machine. How- 
ever, jurisdictions such as California require DREs to be 
augmented with a voter verified paper audit trail. In a 
VVPAT system, the voter is given a chance to inspect the 
paper audit trail and approve or reject the printed VVPAT 
record. The paper record, which remains behind glass to 
prevent tampering, is stored for later recounts or audits. 

VVPAT-enabled DREs greatly improve integrity pro- 
tection for non-visually impaired voters. However, a 
VVPAT does not solve all problems. Visually impaired 
voters who use the audio interface have no way to vi- 
sually verify the selections printed on the paper record, 
and thus receive little benefit from a VVPAT. Also, a 
VVPAT is only an integrity mechanism and does not help 
with vote privacy. A paper audit trail cannot prevent a 
malicious DRE from leaking one voter’s choices to the 
next voter, to a poll worker, or to some other conspirator. 
Third, VVPAT systems require careful procedural con- 
trols over the chain of custody of paper ballots. Finally, 
a VVPAT is a fall-back, and even in machines that pro- 
vide a VVPAT, one still would prefer the software to be 
as trustworthy as possible. 

For these reasons, we view VVPAT as addressing 
some, but not all problems. Our methods can be used to 
ameliorate some of the remaining limitations, by provid- 
ing better integrity protection for visually impaired vot- 
ers, better privacy protection for all voters, reducing the 
reliance on procedures for handling paper, and reducing 
the costs of auditing the source code. Combining our 
methods with a VVPAT would be straightforward: the 
VoteConfirmation module could be augmented with sup- 
port for a printer, and could print the voter’s selections at 
the same time as they are displayed on the confirmation 
screen. While our architecture might be most relevant to 
jurisdictions that have decided, for whatever reason, to 
use paperless DREs, we expect that our methods could 
offer some benefits to VVPAT-enabled DREs, too. 


Others have proposed cryptographic voting protocols 
to enhance the security of DREs [10, 16, 26, 27]. We note 
that our methods could be easily combined with those 
cryptographic schemes. 


8 Extensions and discussion 


In addition to the properties we discussed, there are other 
relevant security properties which we considered in de- 
signing our voting system. We have not rigorously val- 
idated that the design provides these properties, though 
we outline directions we will follow to do so. 


Property 3 The DRE cannot leak information through 
the on-disk format. Additionally, it should be history- 
independent and tamper evident. 


Property 3 removes the back-end tabulation system from 
the trusted path. Without this property, the tabulation 
system may be in the trusted path because the data in- 
put to the tabulation system may reveal individual voter’s 
choices. With this property, it is possible to make the 
outputs of each individual DRE publicly available, and 
allow multiple parties to independently tabulate the final 
results. We believe we can use the techniques from Mol- 
nar et al. in implementing Property 3 [25]. 


Property 4 The DRE only stores ballots the voter ap- 
proves. 


Property 4 refers to a few conditions. The DRE must not 
change the ballot after the voter makes their selection in 
the VoteSelection module; software analysis techniques 
could prove useful in ensuring the ballot is not modified. 
Additionally, there will need to be some auditing of the 
code to ensure display routines accurately display votes 
to the screen. 


Property 5 The ballot contains nothing more than the 
voter’s choices. 


In particular, the ballot needs to be put into a canonical 
form before being stored. Violation of Property 5 could 
violate the voter’s privacy, even if the voter approves the 
ballot. Suppose the voter’s choice, “James Polk” were 
stored with an extra space: “James._Polk”. The voter 
would not likely notice anything were amiss, but this 
could convey privacy leaking information in a sublimi- 
nal channel [16]. We expect software analysis techniques 
could ensure that canonicalization functions are run on 
all program paths. Combined with Property 4 to ensure 
the ballot doesn’t change, this would help ensure the bal- 
lot is canonicalized. 
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We do not expect these to be an exhaustive list of 
the desirable security properties; rather, they are proper- 
ties that we believe are important and that we can easily 
achieve with this architecture without any changes. 


Minimizing the underlying software platform. Our 
prototype runs under an embedded Linux distribution 
that is custom designed for the gumstix platform. De- 
spite its relatively minimal size (4MB binary for ker- 
nel and all programs and data), it still presents a large 
TCB, most of which is unnecessary for a special-purpose 
voting appliance. We expect that a serious deployment 
would dispense with the OS and build a single-purpose 
embedded application running directly on the hardware. 
For instance, we would not need virtual memory, mem- 
ory protection, process scheduling, filesystems, dual- 
mode operation, or most of the other features found in 
general-purpose operating systems. It might suffice to 
have a simple bootloader and a thin device driver layer 
specialized to just those devices that will be used during 
an election. Alternatively, it may be possible to use ideas 
from nanokernels [11], microkernels [14, 31], and oper- 
ating system specialization [30] to reduce the operating 
system and accordingly the TCB size. 


Deploying code. Even after guaranteeing the software 
is free of vulnerabilities, we must also guarantee that the 
image running on the components is the correct image. 
This is not an easy problem, but the research commu- 
nity has begun to address the challenges. SWATT [34] is 
designed to validate the code image on embedded plat- 
forms, though their model does not allow for CPUs with 
virtual memory, for example. TCG and NGSCB use a 
secure hardware co-processor to achieve the same ends, 
though deploying signed and untampered code to devices 
still requires much work. Additionally, a human must 
then check that all components are running the latest bi- 
nary and must ensure that the binaries are compatible 
with each other — so that a version 1.0 VoteCore is not 
running with a version 1.1 |OMultiplexor module, for ex- 
ample. 

This concern is orthogonal to ours, as even current vot- 
ing machines must deal with versioning. It illustrates one 
more challenge in deploying a secure voting system. 


9 Related work 


There has been a great deal of work on high-assurance 
and safety-critical systems, which are designed, imple- 
mented, and tested to achieve specific safety, reliability, 
and security properties. We use many classic techniques 
from that field, including minimization of the size of the 
TCB and decomposing the application into clearly spec- 
ified components. One contribution of this paper is that 
we show in detail how those classic techniques may be 


applied in the e-voting context. 

Modularity is widely understood to be helpful in build- 
ing high-reliability systems. Deep space applications of- 
ten use multiple components for reliability and fault tol- 
erance [41]. Telephone switches use redundant com- 
ponents to upgrade software without loss of availabil- 
ity [41]. In avionics, Northrop Grumman has proposed 
an architecture for future avionics systems suitable to the 
Department of Defense’s Joint Vision 2020 [39]. Their 
MLS-PCA architecture is intended to support tens to 
hundreds of thousands of separate processors. MLS- 
PCA uses isolation for several purposes, including mis- 
sion flexibility, multi-level security when interoperating 
with NGOs, and reduction in the amount of trusted soft- 
ware over traditional federated architectures. Of these 
reasons, the last is most related to our setting. Others 
have articulated composibility of security as one of the 
key challenges in applying modularity to the security set- 
ting [21]. 

Rebooting is widely recognized in industry as a useful 
way to prevent and rectify errors [9]. Rebooting returns 
the system to its original state, which is often a more 
reliable one. Others use preventative rebooting to mit- 
igate resource leaks and Heisenbugs [15]. In contrast, 
our work uses rebooting for what we believe is a new 
purpose: privacy. Prior work focuses on availability and 
recoverability, while we use it to simplify our task in ver- 
ifying privacy preserving properties. 

The Starlight Interactive Link is a hardware device that 
allows a workstation trusted with secret data to safely 
interact with an unclassified network [2]. The Starlight 
Interactive Link acts as a data diode. A chief concern is 
secret data leaking onto the untrusted network. Many of 
these ideas led to the design of our [OMultiplexor. 

Our design shares similarities with existing DRE vot- 
ing machines from major vendors, such as Diebold, Hart 
Intercivic, Sequoia Voting Systems, and Election Sys- 
tems and Software. A criticism of the machines, how- 
ever, is that people must trust the software running on 
the machines since the voter cannot be sure their vote 
was properly recorded. Rebecca Mercuri has called for 
vendors to augment DRE machines with a voter verified 
paper audit trail (VVPAT) [22, 23]. In this DRE variant, 
the voter must approve a paper copy of their selections 
that serves as the permanent record. The paper copy is 
typically held behind glass so the voter cannot tamper 
with it. Even in spite of malicious software, the paper 
copy accurately reflects the voter’s selections. 

The principle of isolation for systems is well estab- 
lished [4, 7, 12, 20, 28, 31, 32, 35, 36, 40]. Isola- 
tion has been proposed as a technique to improve se- 
curity in two existing voting systems. The FROGS and 
Pnyx.DRE systems both separate the vote selection pro- 
cess from vote confirmation [1, 6]. However, FROGS 
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significantly alters the voting experience while it is not 
clear the Pnyx.DRE was designed for verification nor 
does it provide our privacy protections. 

Finally, Hall discusses the impact of disclosing the 
source for voting machines for independent audit [13]. 


10 Conclusions 


Democracy deserves the best efforts that computer sci- 
entists can deliver in producing accurate and verifiable 
voting systems. In this work, we have proposed better 
DRE based voting designs, whether VVPAT-enabled or 
not. In both cases, our architecture provides stronger se- 
curity properties than current voting systems. 

Our approach uses hardware to isolate components 
from each other and uses reboots to guarantee voter pri- 
vacy. In particular, we have shown how isolating the 
VoteSelection module, where much of the hairiness of a 
voting system resides, into its own module can eliminate 
a great deal of complex code from the TCB. Though iso- 
lation is not a novel idea, the way we use it to improve 
the security of DREs is new. This work shows that it 
is possible to improve existing DREs without modifying 
the existing voter experience or burdening the voter with 
additional checks or procedures. 

The principles and techniques outlined here show that 
there is a better way to design voting systems. 
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